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Astor  Place,  New  York 


OFFICERS 

OF    THE 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY   OF  MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERS, 

1894-1895, 

FORMING  THE  STATUTORY  COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT, 

E.  F.  C.  Davis* Richmond,  Va. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

C   E.  BiLLiNOS Hartford,'  Conn. 

PEBCiVAii  KoBEBTS,  Jb Pencojd,  Pa. 

H.  J.  Small Sacramento,  Cal. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1895. 

F.  H.  Ball New  York  City. 

Jesse  M.  Smith Detroit,  Mich. 

M.  L.   HoLMAN St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1896. 

MANAGERS. 

Chas.  H.  Manning Manchester,  N.  H. 

C.  W.  PCSEY Wilmington,  Del. 

J  OHN  Thompson New  York  City. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1895. 

John  B.  Hebreshofp Bristol,  R.  I. 

L.   B.  MiLLBR Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

W.   S.  RussEL Detroit,  Mich. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1896. 

John  C.  Kafeb New  York  City. 

Chas.  A.  Baueb Springfield,  O. 

Arthur  C.  Walworth Boston,  Mass. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1897. 

TREASURER. 
Wm.  H.  Wiley No.  53  East  10th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SECRETARY. 
Prof.  F.  R.  Hutton No.  12  West  31st  St..  New  York  Citv. 


♦  Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Davl8  died  August  6, 1895. 
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HONORARY  COUNCILLORS. 


Past  Presidents  of  the  Society. 


R.  H.  Thurston 1880—1882 , Ithaca,  N.  T, 

E.  D.  Lbavitt 1882—1888 Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

John  E.  Swbet 1883—1884 Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  HOLLOWAT 1884—1886 New  York  City. 

Coleman  Sellers 1885—1880 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Horace  See 1887—1888 New  York  City. 

Henry  R.  Towne 1888—1889 Stamford,  Conn. 

Oberlin  Smith 1889—1890 Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Robert  W.  Hunt 1890—1891 Chicago,  111. 

Charles  H.  Loring 1891—1892 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

[Note.— The  former  Presidents  of  the  Society  are  members  of  the  Council  for  life  or  during 
their  retention  of  active  membership  in  the  Society.] 


PAST  OFFICERS. 

(Executive.) 

R.  H.  Thubston President April  7th,  1880— Nov.  3d,  1882. 

E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jb •'         Nov.  3d,  1882— Nov.  3d,  1888. 

John  E.  Sweet "        Nov.  3d,  1883— Ij^ov.  7th,  1884. 

J.  F.  UoLLOWAY "         Nov.  7th,  1884— Nov.  13th,  1885. 

Coleman  Sellers '*        Nov.  13th,  1885— Dec.  2d,  1886. 

Geo.  H.  Babcock  * •*        Dec.  2d,  1886— Dec.  Ist,  1887. 

Horace  See "        Dec.  1st,  1887— Oct.  18th,  1888. 

Henry  R.  Towne "        Oct.  18th,  1888— Nov.  22d,  1889. 

Oberlin  Smith '•         Nov.  22d,  1889— Nov.  14th,  1890. 

ROBT.  \V.  Hunt "         Nov.  14th,  1890— Nov.  20th.  1891. 

Chas.  H.  Loring •*         Nov.  19th,  1891— Nov.  29th,  1892. 

EcKLET  B.  CoxE  t '*        Nov.  29th,  1892— Dec.  4tb,  1894. 

Ltcurgus  B.  Moore.  . . .  Treasurer April  7th,  1880— Dec.  2d,  1881. 

*'     . . .  ,Acting-Se&y. . .  April  7th,  1880— Nov.  4th,  1880. 

Tho?. Whiteside  Rae4  Secretary Nov.  4th.  1880— March  lat,  1888. 

Cha8.  W.  CoPELANDg. .  Treasurer Dec.  2d.  1881— Nov.  7th,  1884. 


MEMBERS   OF   PREVIOUS   COUNCILS. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Henry  R.  WoRTHiNaTON,  |  Coleman  Sellers,  Ecklet  B.  CoxB.f  Q.  A. 
OnxKOBE,  Wm.  H.  Shock,  Alex.  L.  Holley,!  F.  A.  Pratt,  W.  P.  Tro'w- 
BRFDOE,**  E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  Chas.  E.  Emery,  John  Fritz,  Henry  Mouton, 
^Vm.  Metcalf,  S.  B.  Whiting.  A.  B.  Couch,  VV.  R.  Eckhart,  J.  V.  Merrick, 
Cearles  W.  Copeland,§  Olin  Landreth,  Henry  R.  Towne,  C.  H.  Loring, 
Horace  See.  Allan  Stirling,  Jos.  Morgan,  Jk.,  C.  T.  Porter,  Horace  S. 
Smith,  VV.  S.  G.  Bakbr,  H.  G.  Morris,  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  Thos.  J.  Borden, 
^Vm.  Kent,  Chas.  B.  Richards,  Joel  Sharp,  Geo.  W.  Weeks,  De  Volson 
^VooD,  S.  W.  Baldwin,  John  F.  Pankhurst,  Alexander  Gordon,  Geo.  I. 
Alden,  E.  F.  C.  Davis,  Irving  M.  Scott,  C  W.  Hunt,  Thos.  R.  Pickering, 
and  Edwin'  Reynolds. 

MANAGERS 

W.  P.  Trowbridge,**  T.  N.  Ely,  J.  C.  HoADLEY.ff  Washington  Jones, 
Wm.  B.  Cogswell,  F.  A.  Pratt,  Chas.  B.  Richards.  S.  B.  Whiting,  J.  F.  Hol- 
loway,  Geo.  \V.  Fisher,  Allan  Stirling,  Gko.  H.  Babcock,  S.  W.  Robinson, 
Jxo.  E.  Sweet,  R  W.  Hunt,  Chas.  T.  Porter,  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  W.  F. 
Durfee,  Oberlin  Smith,  C.  C.  Worthington,  Wm.  Lee  Church.  Wm. 
Hewitt.  C.  H.  Morgan,  H.  A.  Hill,  Wm.  Kent,  S.  T.  Wellman,  F.  G. 
Coggin.  J.  T.  Hawkins,  T.  R.  Morgan,  Sr.,  S.  W.  Baldwin,  Fred'k  Grin 
NELL,  Morris  Sellers,  Frank  H.  Ball,  Geo.  M.  Bond,  Wm.  Forsyth,  Jas. 
E.  Denton.  Carleton  W.  Nason,  H.  H  Westinghouse,  Andrew  Fletcher, 
WoRCFSTER  R.  Warner,  Coleman  Sellers.  Jr.,  Jas.  M.  Dodge,  Robt.  For- 
syth, and  Jesse  M.  Smith. 


•  Died,  Dec.  16,  1893.  t  Dlvd,  May  13,  1895.  X  Died,  May  27,  1893. 

S  Died,  Feb.  7,  1895.  I!  Died,  Dec.  17,  1880.  1  Died,  Jan.  29,  1882. 

**  Died,  Aug.  12,  1802.  tt  Died,  Oct.  21,  1886. 


NOTE. 

The  considerable  bulk  of  the  auniial  volnme  of  Transctetions  has  indaced  the 
Publication  Committee  to  direct  that  the  fall  list  of  members  of  the  Society 
shoald  be  omitted  from  the  preliminary  matter  therein.  The  list  which  would 
have  been  published  here  is  that  which  was  corrected  up  to  July,  1895,  and  was 
issued  as  a  second  ediiiou  of  the  Sixteenth  Catalogue.  The  following  summary 
records  the  number  of  members  in  each  grade  : 

Honorary  Members 17 

Members 1.365 

Associate  Members 86 

Junior  Members 275 

Total  Membership 1,748 

Life  Members  * '......      62 

*  These  Life  Members  are  incladed  in  the  total  membership  aboye,  in  the  class  to  which- 
they  belong. 


RULES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF 
MECHANICAL    ENGINEERS. 


Art.  1.  The  objects  of  the  American  Socrarn  of  Mechanical 
EsQiSEERS  are  to  promote  the  Arts  and  Sciences  connected  with 
Engineering  and  Mechanical  Construction,  by  means  of  meetings 
for  social  intercourse  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  profes- 
sional papers,  and  to  circulate,  by  means  of  publication  among 
its  members,  the  information  thus  obtained. 

Art.  2.  All  persons  connected  with  engineering  may  be  eli- 
gible for  admission  into  the  Society. 

Abt.  3.  The  Society  shall  cousist  of  Ilonorarj'  Members, 
Members,  Associates,  and  Juniors 

Art.  i.  Honorary  Members,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  in 
number,  may  be  elected.  They  must  be  persons  of  acknowl- 
edged professional  eminence. 

Art.  5.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Member,  the  candidate  must  be 
not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  so 
connected  with  engineering  aa  to  be  competent  as  a  designer 
or  as  a  constructor,  or  to  take  responsible  charge  of  work  in 
his  department,  or  he  must  have  served  as  a  teacher  of  engineer- 
ing for  more  than  five  years, 

Note.— The  Raleaof  the  Sociei.j,  adopted  in  1860,  were  in  force  until  1884, 
when  they  received  a  (reneral  reviHion  by  a  careful  committee,  whose  report,  din- 
iribmed  by  letter  Iwilot,  was  adopt.-d  Xoveraber  5.  1884.  In  December,  1894, 
>  similar  eiienaive  revision  was  mad>i  under  direction  ot  tlie  Couodl,  and  the 
present  rules  are  those  of  1894.  They  include  ihe  amen(lm>-nls  made  iu  188S, 
1891,  and  1898,  which  were  tlia  ouly  changes  siuce  ibe  revision  of  1684. 
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Art.  6.  To  be  eligible  as  an  Associate,  the  candidate  must 
be  not  less  than  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  must  have  the  other 
qualifications  of  a  member  ;  or  he  shall  have  been  so  connected 
with  engineering  as  to  be  competent  to  take  charge  of  work, 
and  to  cooperate  with  engineers. 

Art.  7.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Junior,  the  candidate  must  have 
had  such  engineering  experience  as  will  enable  him  to  fill 
a  responsible  position,  or  he  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  engineer- 
ing school. 

Art.  8.  All  Honorary  Members,  Members,  and  Associates 
shall  be  equally  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  membership.  Jun- 
iors shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote,  nor  to  be  officers  of  the 
Society. 

Art.  9.  Nominees  for  Honorary  Membership  must  be  pro- 
posed by  at  least  five  Members  who  are  not  officers  of  the 
Society.  Beferences  shall  not  be  required  of  a  nominee  for 
Honorary  Membership,  but  the  grounds  upon  which  the  appli- 
cation is  made  must  be  fully  set  forth  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  proposers. 

Art.  10.  A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Society,  as  a 
Member  or  as  an  Associate,  must  make  an  application  on  a  form 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Council,  which  shall  contain  a  written 
statement  giving  a  complete  account  of  his  engineering  ex- 
perience and  an  agreement  that  he  will,  if  elected,  conform 
to  the  laws,  rules,  and  requirements  of  the  Society.  He  must 
refer  to  at  least  five  Members  or  Associates  personally  known 
to  him.  A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Society  as  a  Junior 
must  make  an  application  on  the  same  form  and  refer  to  not 
less  than  three  Members  or  Associates  personally  known  to 
him. 

Art.  11.  The  referees  for  each  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  Society  shall  be  requested  to  make  a  confidential  communi- 
cation on  a  form  to  be  prepared  by  the  Council,  setting  forth  in 
detail  such  information,  personally  known  by  the  referee,  as 
shall  enable  the  Council  to  arrive  at  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
eligibility  of  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Society.  Such 
confidential  communications  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  Secretary 
as  soon  as  the  vote  has  been  officially  declared. 

Art.  12.  All  applications  for  membership  must  be  presented 
to  the  Council,  and  this  body  shall  consider  each  application, 
assigning  to  each,  with  the  applicant's   consent,  the  grade  in 
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ibe  Society  to  which,  in  its  opinioD,  his  qualifications  entitle 
him.  The  names  of  those  candidates  recommended  for  election 
by  the  Society  shall  be  immediately  printed  on  a  ballot,  and  the 
ballot  mailed  at  once  by  the  Secretary  to  each  voting  member 
of  the  Society.  Persons  desiring  to  change  their  grade  of 
membership  from  junior  to  associate  or  from  associate  to 
member  shall  make  an  application  in  the  same  manner  and  on 
the  same  form  as  that  required  for  a  new  applicant. 

Abt.  13.  A  member  entitled  to  vote  may  leave  the  name  of 
any  candidate,  on  the  ballot  untouched  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  the  candidate  to  the  Society,  or  he  may  erase  the 
name  to  vote  against  it.  He  shall  enclose  the  ballot  so 
approved  by  him  in  a  sealed  blank  envelope,  and  enclose  this 
envelope  in  a  second  envelope,  on  which  he  shall  write  his 
name,  and  mail  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  A  bal- 
lot without  such  endorsement  shall  be  rejected  as  defective. 
Tke  rejection  of  a  candidate  by  seven  voters  shall  defeat  his 
election. 

Abt.  14.  The  aforesaid  envelopes  containing  the  ballots  shall 
be  opened  by  the  Council,  at  any  meeting  thereof,  and  the  names 
of  those  elected  shall  be  announced  in  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society.  The  names  of  applicants  not  elected  sjiall  not  be  an- 
nounced, nor  recorded  in  the  proceedings. 

Art.  15.  Endorsers  of  any  applicant  not  elected  may,  within 
three  months  after  such  failure  to  be  elected,  lay  before  the 
Council  written  evidence  that  an  error  was  then  made.  The 
Council  may  then,  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  order  another  similar 
ballot  by  the  Society,  in  which  case  thirteen  negative  votes  shall 
be  required  to  defeat  the  candidate. 

Art.  16.  Honorary  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Council,  through  a  letter  ballot,  not  less  than 
sixty  days  subsequent  to  the  proposal,  a  notice  of  which  pro- 
posed election  shall  have  been  mailed  at  once  by  the  Secretary 
to  each  member  of  the  Council. 

Art.  17.  Each  person  elected,  excepting  honorary  members, 
must  subscribe  to  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  and  pay  the  initia- 
tion fee  before  he  can  receive  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Society,  and  to  wear  the  emblem 
appropriate  to  his  grade.  If  this  payment  is  not  made  within 
six  months  of  the  election,  the  same  shall  be  void,  unless  the 
time  is  extended  by  the  Council.     The  emblems  of  each  grade 
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of  membership  shall  be  worn  by  those  only  who  belong  to  that 
grade. 

Art.  18.  The  initiation  fee  of  a  member  or  an  associate  shall 
be  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  annual  dues  shall  be  fifteen  dol- 
lars, payable  in  advance.  The  initiation  fee  of  a  junior  shall  be 
fifteen  dollars,  and  his  annual  dues  ten  dollars,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. A  junior  being  promoted  to  any  other  grade  of  member- 
ship shall  pay  an  additional  initiation  fee  of  ten  dollars.  Any 
member  or  associate  may  become  a  Life  Member  in  the  same 
grade,  by  the  payment  of  two  hundred  dollars  at  one  time,  and 
shall  not  be  liable  thereafter  to  annual  dues. 

The  Council  shall  have  the  power,  for  special  reasons,  by 
unanimous  vote,  through  a  letter  ballot,  to  admit  to  life  member- 
ship, without  the  payment  of  the  sum  above  named,  such  person 
as  for  a  long  term  of  years  has  been  a  member  or  an  associate, 
when  such  a  procedure  would  in  its  judgment  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Society  ;  provided  that  notice  of  such  action  shall 
have  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Art.  19.  Any  member  of  the  Society  in  arrears  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  be  deprived  of  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  or,  when  in  arrears  for  one  year,  he  may  be  stricken 
from  the  list  of  members.  Such  person  may  be  restored  to  the 
privileges  of  membership  by  the.  Council  on  payment  of  all 
arrears. 

Art.  20.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a 
Council,  consisting  of  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  nine 
Managers,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  also  be  the  Trustees  of 
the  Society. 

All  past  (ex)  Presidents  of  the  Society,  while  they  retain 
their  membership  therein,  shall  be  known  as  Honorary  Coun- 
cillors, and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  notices  of  all  meetings  of 
the  Council  and  may  take  part  in  any  of  its  deliberations  ;  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  all  questions  except  such  as  affect 
the  legal  rights  or  obligations  of  the  Society  or  its  members. 

Art.  21.  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  from 
among  the  members  and  associates  of  the  Society  at  the  annual 
meetings,  and  shall  hold  office  as  follows : 

The  President  and  the  Treasurer  for  one  year ;  and  no  person 
shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  as  President  who  shall 
have  held  that  office  for  two  consecutive  years  ;  the  Vice-Presi- 

nts  for  two  years,  and  the  Managers  for  three  years ;  and  no 
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Vice-President  or  Manager  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re- 
election to  the  same  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
he  was  elected. 

Abt.  22.  A  Secretary,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  appointed  for  one  year  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  election,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  can  be  secured  for  a  candidate.  The  Secretary  may  be 
removed  by  a  vote  of  twelve  members  of  the  Council,  at  any 
time  after  one  month's  notice  has  been  given  him  by  a  majority 
of  its  members  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  removed, 
and  he  has  been  heard  to  that  effect.  The  Secretary  may  take 
part  in  any  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  but  shall  not 
have  a  vote  therein.  His  salary  shall  be  fixed  for  the  time  he 
is  appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Council. 

Abt.  23.  At  each  annual  meeting,  a  President,  three  Vice- 
Presidents,  three  Managers  and  a  Treasurer  shall  be  elected, 
and  the  term  of  office  of  each  shall  continue  until  the  end  of  the 
meeting  at  which  their  successors  are  elected. 

Abt.  24.  The  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually 
pertain  to  their  offices  or  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the 
Council  or  by  the  Society.  The  Council  may,  in  its  discretion, 
require  bonds  to  be  given  by  the  Treasurer. 

Art.  25.  The  Council  may,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  its 
members,  declare  the  place  of  any  officer  vacant,  on  his  failure 
for  one  year,  from  inability  or  otherwise,  to  attend  the  Council 
meetings,  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  All  such  va- 
cancies and  those  occurring  by  death  or  resignation  shall  be 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Council,  and  any  person  so  ap- 
pointed shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  elected  or  appointed ;  provided  that  the 
said  appointment  shall  not  render  him  ineligible  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

Art.  26.  Five  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  Members  of  the  Council  absent  from  a  meeting  may 
vote  by  letter  upon  subjects  stated  in  the  call  for  the  meeting, 
said  vote  to  he  deposited  with  the  Secretary. 

Art.  27.  The  President  on  assuming  office  shall  appoint  a 
Finance  Committee  and  a  Publication  Committee  and  a  Library 
Committee  of  five  members  each.  The  appointment  of  two 
members  of  each  Committee  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each 
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year.  The  Seeretarr  shall,  ^x  t^cio^  be  a  member  of  all  three 
eommitteefiL 

Abt.  28.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  have  power  to  order 
all  ordinary  or  current  expenditures,  and  shall  audit  all  bills 
therefor.  No  bill  shall  be  paid  except  upon  their  audit  When 
special  appropriations  are  ordered  by  the  Society,  they  shall 
not  take  effect  until  thev  have  been  referred  to  the  Ck>uncil  and 
Finance  Committee  in  conference. 

Abt.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publication  Committee  to 
receive  all  papers  contributed,  and  to  decide  upon  which  papers 
or  parts  of  the  same  shall  be  presented  at  the  professional 
meetings  of  the  Society.  They  shall  see  that  all  editorial  revi- 
sions of  the  proceedings,  papers,  discussions,  and  reports  are 
made ;  and  to  decide  what  parts  of  the  same  shall  be  published 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  The  Council  may  at  its  dis- 
<5retion  revise  any  action  of  the  Publication  Committee. 

Abt.  30.  It  shall  be  the  dut}'  of  the  Library  Committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  collection  of  all  material  for  the  Library  of  the 
Society,  and  to  supervise  all  regulations  for  its  use. 

Abt.  31.  At  the  regular  meeting  preceding  the  annual  meet- 
ing a  nominating  committee  of  five  members,  not  officers  of  the 
Society,  shall  be  appointed,  and  this  committee  shall,  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  send  to  the  Secretary 
the  names  of  nominees  for  the  offices  falling  vacant  under  the 
rules.  In  addition  to  such  regularly  appointed  committee,  any 
other  five  members  or  associates,  not  in  arrears,  may  constitute 
an  independent  nominating  committee,  and  may  present  to  the 
Secretary,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  all  the 
names  of  such  candidates  as  they  may  select.  All  the  names  of 
such  independent  nominees  shall  be  placed  upon  the  ballot 
list,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the  nominees  of  the 
regular  committee,  and  the  Secretary  shall  at  once  mail  the  said 
list  of  names  to  each  member  and  associate  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  ballot,  it  being  understood  that  the  assent  of  the  nominees 
shall  have  been  secured  in  all  cases. 

Abt.  32.  In  the  election  of  Vice-Presidents,  each  member  and 
associate  may  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  are  Vice-Presidents 
to  be  elected.  He  may  give  all  these  votes  to  one  candidate,  or 
distribute  them  among  more,  as  he  chooses.  Managers  shall  be 
voted  for  in  the  same  way. 

Akt.  33.  Any  member  or  associate  entitled  to  vote  may  vote 
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by  retaining  or  changing  the  names  on  said  list,  leaving  names 
not  exceeding  in  number  the  officers  to  be  elected,  and  return- 
ing the  list  to  the  Secretary  —  such  ballot  inclosed  in  two 
euTelopes,  the  inner  one  to  be  blank  and  the  outer  one  to  be 
indorsed  by  the  voter.  No  member  or  associate  in  arrears 
since  the  last  annual  meeting  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  until  said 
arrears  shall  have  been  paid. 

Abt.  34.  The  said  blank  envelopes  shall  be  opened  by  tellers 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  the  person  who  shall  have  received 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  the  several  offices  shall  be  de- 
clared elected. 


MEETINGS. 

Abt.  35.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on. 
the  first  Tuesday  in  December  of  each  year,  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  at  which  a  report  of  pro- 
ceedings and  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Council.  The  Council  may  change  the  place  of  the  annual 
meeting,  and  shall,  in  that  case,  give  timely  notice  to  membera 
and  associates. 

Abt  36.  Other  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held 
in  each  year  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Council  may  appoint. 
At  least  thirty  days'  notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be  mailed  by 
the  Secretary  to  members,  honorary  members,  associates  and 
juniors. 

Abt.  37.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  whenever  the  Coun- 
cil may  see  fit ;  and  the  Secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting 
at  the  written  request  of  twenty  or  more  members.  The  notices 
for  special  meetings  shall  state  the  business  to  be  transacted, 
and  no  other  shall  be  entertained. 

Abt.  38.  Any  member,  honorary  member  or  associate  may 
introduce  a  stranger  to  any  meeting ;  but  the  latter  shall  not 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the  meeting. 
Abt.  39.  Every  question  which  shall  come  before  the  Society 
shall  te  decided,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  these  rules,  by 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  and  associates  present, 
provided  there  is  a  quorum. 

Abt.  40.  At  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  thirteen  or 
more  members  and  associates  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
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Art.  41.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  papers  shall  be  read  in 
the  order  in  which  their  text  is  received  by  the  Secretary. 
Before  any  paper  appears  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  a 
copy  of  the  paper  shall  be  sent  to  the  author,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  a  copy  of  the  reported  discussion  shall  be  sent  to 
every  member  who  took  part  in  the  same,  with  requests  that 
attention  shall  be  called  to  any  errors  therein. 

Art.  42.  The  Society  shall  claim  no  exclusive  copyright  in 
papers  read  at  its  meetings,  nor  in  reports  of  discussions, 
except  in  the  matter  of  official  publication  with  the  Society's 
imprint,  as  its  Transactions,  The  Secretary  shall  have  sole 
possession  of  papers  between  the  time  of  their  acceptance  by 
the  Publication  Committee  and  their  reading,  together  with  the 
drawings  illustrating  the  same  ;  and  at  the  time  of  such  reading, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  he  shall  cause  to  be  printed, 
with  the  authors'  consent,  copies  of  such  papers,  "  subject  to  re- 
vision," with  such  illustrations  as  are  needed  for  the  Transom- 
t{o7i8,  for  distribution  to  the  members  and  for  the  use  of  technical 
newspapers,  American  and  foreign,  which  may  desire  to  reprint 
them  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  policy  of  the  Society  in  this 
matter  shall  be  to  give  papers  read  before  it  the  widest  circula- 
tion possible,  with  the  view  of  making  the  work  of  the  Society 
known,  encouraging  mechanical  progress,  and  extending  the 
professional  reputation  of  its  members 

Art.  43.  The  author  of  each  paper  read  before  the  Society 
shall  be  entitled  to  twelve  copies,  if  printed,  for  his  own  use, 
and  all  members  shall  have  the  right  to  order  any  number  of 
reprints  of  papers  at  a  cost  to  cover  paper  and  printing ;  pro^ 
vided,  that  said  copies  are  not  intended  for  sale. 

Art.  44.  The  Society  is  not,  as  a  body,  responsible  for  the 
statements  of  fact  or  opinion  advanced  in  papers  or  discussions, 
at  its  meetings ;  and  it  is  understood  that  papers  and  discus- 
sions should  not  include  matters  relating  to  politics  or  purely 
to  trade. 

Art.  45.  These  rules  may  be  amended,  at  any  annual  meeting, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present ;  provided,  that 
written  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been 
given  at  a  previous   meeting. 
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The  opening  session  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  was  made 
more  an  opportunity  for  the  assembhng  members  to  meet  together 
to  renew  old  acquaintance  and  to  begin  new  friendships.  The 
rooms  of  the  Society  were  opened  from  an  early  hour  on  the  even- 
ing of  ilonday,  December  3d,  1S94,  but  at  nine  o'clock  the  presi- 
dent called  the  Society  together  in  the  comfortable  auditorium  of 
the  Librarv  Association,  and  announced  that  there  would  be  dis- 
cussion  on  two  topics  of  professional  interest.  Messrs.  Scheffler, 
Aldrich,  Suplee,  Warner,  Oberlin  Smith,  Emery,  AVoolson,  Cart- 
wright,  and  Fry  took  part  in  the  discussion  on  the  ''General 
Principles  Underlying  a  Judicious  Connection  of  Steam  Boilers  to 
the  Engines  which  they  were  to  Drive;"  and  Messrs.  Miller,  Chase, 
Cruikshank,  Magruder,  Jaques,  Oberlin  Smith,  Ilalsey,  Clark, 
and  Wright  discussed  the  most  convenient  method  of  filing  clip- 
pings and  other  professional  memoranda  for  convenient  reference. 

Announcements  were  made  as  to  the  entertainments  and  other 
provisions  for  the  comfort  of  visitors  (hiring  the  convention,  and 
^[essrs.  J.  II.  Webster  and  George  W.  AVeeks  were  appointed  by 
the  president  to  act  as  tellers,  under  Article  35  of  the  liules,  to 
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count  the  ballots  cast  by  the  membership  in   the  election  for 
officei's  for  the  ensuing  Society  year. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  until  the  following  morning,  the  mem- 
bers remaining  for  social  opportunity  until  a  late  hour. 


Second  Day. — Tuesday,  December  4th. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  began  with  the 
session  of  this  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  auditorium.  The 
registration  of  members,  even  at  this  early  session,  showed  that 
the  meeting  was  to  be  an  unusually  large  one,  and  the  record 
before  the  end  of  the  meeting  showed  that  the  size  and  numerical 
success  of  iim  meeting  was  to  be  unprecedented.  The  plan  was 
adopted  of  numbering  the  lines  on  the  official  registei*,  and  pro- 
viding that  the  usual  button  badge  worn  at  the  Society's  conven- 
tion should  bear  a  number  corresponding  to  the  number  on  the 
register.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  expedient  every  one  could 
immediatelv  ascertain  the  name  of  everv  one  else  without  the 
embarrassment  of  a  direct  question  to  this  end,  and  the  prac- 
tical result  showed  that  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful on  the  social  side  that  had  ever  been  held.  The  register 
showed  the  following  persons  in  attendance  from  the  list  of 
members.  The  total  registered,  including  guests,  was  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty. 
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The  first  regular  order  of  business  was  the  Report  from  the 
Coiincil,  read  as  follows  : 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
begs  leave  to  report  to  the  membership  of  the  Society,  under 
Article  35  of  the  Eules,  the  following  business  transacted  during 
the  Society  year  ending  December  1,  1894. 

Six  meetings  have  been  held  for  business,  at  which  the  grading 
of  applications  for  membership  and  other  matters  came  up  for 
consideration. 

Applications  have  been  received  from  a  number  of  technical 
institutions,  requesting  that  their  libraries  might  be  put  upon  the 
list  of  those  who  are  to  receive  the  volumes  of  Transactions  gra- 
tuitously, as  they  are  issued  each  year.  These  requests  have  been 
granted  in  the  cases  of  institutions  which  by  their  charter  give 
to  their  students  a  degree  in  engineering,  and,  in  some  cases,  to 
make  their  series  complete,  back  volumes  have  been  transmitted 
to  such  libraries  at  the  usual  members'  rate  of  half  the  price  at 
which  they  can  be  purchased  by  outsiders. 

The  Council  has  directed  the  Treasurer  to  withdraw  from  the 
Bleecker  Street  Savings  Bank  and  from  the  Merchants'  Clerks' 
Savings  Bank  the  sum  of  $2,503.29,  which  had  been  held  by  him 
in  trust  on  account  of  contiibutions  for  the  development  of  the 
Society's  Library.  This  sum  has  been  reinvested  in  bqnds  of 
the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Library  Association,  bearing  interest 
at  5  per  cent.,  the  income  from  such  investment  to  be  devoted  to 
the  development  of  the  Library,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the 
original  subscription. 

Letters  of  thanks  liave  been  received  by  the  Council  from 
various  organizations  of  foreign  engineers,  expressing  in  warm 
terms  their  appreciation  of  courtesies  extended  to  members  of 
these  societies  on  the  occasion  of  their  visits  to  this  country 
during  the  Columbian  year  and  the  period  of  the  Chicago  Expo- 
sition. 
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The  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Engineers,  and  the  New  York  Railroad  Club 
have  made  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  their  professional 
sessions  in  the  hall  and  auditorium  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  The  policy  of  encouraging  the  grouping 
around  itself  of  a  number  of  societies  with  which  it  can  be  in 
close  affiliation  is  a  policy  which  the  Council  believes  to  be 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  position  and  widen  the  influence  of 
the  Society  in  the  industrial  activity  of  the  country. 

The  Council  have  received  back  from  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Engineering  Societies  who  conducted  the  Engineering  Head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  which  was  maintained  during  the  period  of 
the  Exposition,  the  sum  of  $200,  being  the  proportion  coming  to 
this  Society  of  the  surplus  remaining  in  the  hands  of  that  body 
at  the  close  of  the  Exposition.  The  subscribers  were  notified 
that  if  they  desired  their  pro  rata  of  this  surplus,  it  would  be 
refunded  to  them,  but  an  opportunity  was  given  them  to  con- 
tribute this  small  sum  to  the  very  considerable  expenditure  made 
by  the  Society  in  the  redemption  of  obligations  imposed  by  the 
presence  in  this  country  of  so  many  foreign  visitors,  and  also  to 
meet  the  heavy  extra  expenditure  for  printing,  etc.,  involved  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  Engineering  Con- 
gress. It  will  appear  from  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
that  the  Society  has  not  been  able  even  yet  thoroughly  to  recover 
from  the  strain  on  its  resources  entailed  by  these  conditions. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  Keep  and  E.  D.  Estrada  have  been  added  to 
the  Society's  Committee  on  Uniform  Standards  of  Test  Speci- 
mens and  Methods  of  Testing  Materials,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Hunt 
1ms  been  appointed  in  place  of  Henry  R.  Towne,  resigned. 

The,Council  has  expressed  itself  as  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  of  advantage  that  the  committee  of  this  Society  on  Standard 
Gauges  for  Thickness  of  Metals  should  cooperate  with  a  similar 
committee  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics. 

The  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  appointed  as  a 
Committee  of  Conference  on  this  subject  Messrs.  Herbert  "Wallis, 
John  Barnett,  and  G.  H.  Duggan. 

The  Council  has  received  from  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  France  a  most  cordially  expressed  resolution  of  thanks  for 
courtesies  received  at  the  hands  of  members  of  this  Society  repre- 
senting the  l)arty  of  engineers  who  went  to  Europe  in  1889,  and 
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who  endeavored  to  discharge  something  of  the  obligation  then 
incurred,  when  the  French  engineers  visited  America  in  September 
and  October  of  1893.  Accompanying  this  resolution  were  litho- 
graphed souvenirs  presenting  the  portraits  of  those  members  of 
the  French  Society  who  were  entertained  in  the  Society's  house 
and  elsewhere,  together  with  a  few  medals  which  had  been  struck 
in  Paris  in  commemoration  of  the  visit. 

The  Council  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  hold  the  meeting  of 
the  spring  of  1895  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Since  the  last  report  in  December,  1893,  the  following  losses  by 
death  are  to  be  chronicled  : 

Franz  Graahof,  George  H.  Babcock, 

E.  J.  Flficb,  John  H.  Harris, 

SetU  B.  Weaver,  George  Selden, 

E.  B.  Wall,  O.  A.  Lanphear, 

W.  H.  Dodge,  Oren  G.  HeilmanD. 

The  present  membership,  including  those  elected  at  this  meet- 
ing and  favorably  acted  on  by  the  voting  membership,  is  1,690, 
and  is  distributed  among  the  grades  as  follows  : 

Honorary  members 16 

Members 1,346 

Associates 71 

Juniors 257 

Total 1,690 

Life  members 59 

The  Council  would  also  present  the  report  of  its  tellers,  who 
have  been  appointed  to  count  the  ballots  cast  for  the  election  of 
members  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  in  June,  1894. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TELLERS  OF  ELECTION. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  of  the  Council, 
to  act  as  Tellers  (under  Kule  13),  to  scrutinize  and  count  the 
ballots  cast  for  and  against  the  candidates  proposed  for  member- 
ship in  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
seeking  election  before  the  Thirtieth  Meeting,  Xew  York,  1894. 

They  have  met  upon  the  designated  day,  in  the  office  of  the 
Society,  and  have  proceeded  to  discharge  their  duty.  They  would 
certify,  for  formal  insertion  in  the  records  of  the  Society,  to  the 
election  of  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  appended  list, 
to  their  respective  grades. 
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There  were  486  votes  cast  on  the  blue  ballot,  of  which  15  were 
thrown  out  becanse  of  informalities  (the  members  voting  having 
neglected  to  indorse  the  sealed  envelope). 


William  H.  Wiley,  )  ^^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^.^ 
C.  W.  Hunt,  )  -^ 


Appleton,  Charles  B., 
Bunn,  Frank  Wilson, 
Buzby,  Charles  Ernest, 
Collins,  Reuben  Gilbert, 
Creelman,  Frank, 
Decrow,  David  Augustus, 
Eaton,  Russell  William, 
Herresboff,  J.  B.  F., 
Hutcbinhon,  Cary  Talcott, 


As  Members. 

Jones,  Charles  E., 
Levin,  Arvid  Micliael, 
Lister,  Robt.  Ramsbottom, 
Loomis,  Frederick  James, 
Mc Arthur,  Robert, 
Mesta,  George, 
Mullin,  Joseph  P.. 
Owen,  James, 
Pierce,  Richard  H., 

As  Associates. 


Quick,  Howard  Presoott, 
Rettew,  Charles  E., 
Rodgers,  Mayron  Knox, 
Schoff,  George  C, 
Taber,  George  H.,  Jr., 
Thompson,  Hugh  L., 
Tolman,  James  P., 
Wheeler,  Seth. 


Edwards,  Odgen  Jay,  Richards,  Robert  Haynes,    Smith,  Pemberton. 

Promotions  to  Full  Membership. 
Hibbard,  H.  Wade,  Mayo,  John  B. 

As  Junior  Members. 


Allen,  John  Robins, 
Armstrong,  William  M., 
Ashley,  Frank  M., 
Brown,  Walter  S., 
Bush,  Harold  Montfort, 
Childs,  Arthur  Edward, 
Corey,  Fred.  Brainard, 
Dobbins,  Stephen  Decatur, 


Girvin,  Charles  Jefferys, 
Hall,  Thomas, 
Hunt,  William  Floyd, 
Ilurd,  Hobart  J., 
King,  Walter  Grant, 
Langlotz,  Robert, 
Malvern,  Lewis  Keith, 
Meyer,  Henry  Coddington, 


Middleton,  Percy  Howe, 
Mitchell,  Benjamin  M., 
Planting,  Peter, 
Slater,  Fred'k  Raymond, 
Smith,  Harry  E., 
Wood,  Albert  Carroll. 


At  the  close  of  the  report  of  the  Council,  the  second  order  of 
business  was  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  was  as 
follows : 

ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE   FINANCE   COMMITTEE  OF   THE   AMERI- 
CAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL   ENGINEERS,   1898-1894. 

Tbe  Finance  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  would  respectfully  report  to  the  Council  the  following 
statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
under  their  direction,  during  the  year  from  November  1,  1893,  to 
November  1,  1894, 
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Ajjnual  Report. 

Beceipt8. 

Accoants.                                                                   Cash.  Bonds. 

Initiation  Fees $2,295  00        

Corrent  Dues 20,050  48        

P«8t  Dues 809  35        

Advance  Dues 218  16         

Salesof  Publications 1,207  09         

Binding 


Bent  of  Parlor  and  Hall 

Badges 

Engraving 

Life  Memberships 600  00        |400  00 

ContiDgencie48 

Portage  and  Express 

Interest  on  Investment , 

Gift 600  00 

HoQse  Supplies  and  Furniture 

Chicago  Headquarters  (rebate) 

Office  Expenses 

Repairs 


18  00 

580  00 

485  00 

488  56 

600  00 

10 

2  45 

970  50 

15  25 

200  00 

U  85 

4  00 

Totals $27,855  24  $1,000  00 

Library  Permanent  Fund 2,508  29        ... 

Totals $29,858  58  $1,000  00 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  first  of  year. .        159  68        

Grand  Totals .$80,018  21  $1,000  00 


Total. 

$2,295  00 

20,050  48 

809  an 

218  16 

1,207  09 

18  00 

580  00 

4a5  00 

488  56 

1,000  00 

10 

2  45 

970  60 

600  00 

15  25 

200  00 

11  85 

4  00 

$28,855  24 

2,508  29 

$80,858  58 

159  68 

$81,018  21 

Dubursemenis. 

General  Printing  and  Stationery $9aS  58        $988  58 

Heprints  and  Publications 9,789  98         9,789  98 

Postage  and  Express 1,511  66         1,511  66 

i^laries 6,894  14        6,894  14 

Office  Expenses 285  69           285  69 

Engraving 1,454  49         1,454  49 

Contingeucies 108  60         108  60 

Binding 1.589  55         1,539  55 

Meetings 850  64         850  64 

House  Supplies  and  Furniture  643  43         642  43 

Badges  and  Certificates 729  15         729  15 

TraTelling 100  00         100  00 

Insarance  and  Safe  Deposit 17  00         17  00 

Rent,  Interest,  and  Taxf-s 3,004  16         3,004  16 

Investment  (bonds  received  as  above) $600  00  600  00 

**      "      400  00  400  00 


Cash. 
$35  75 
9  10 

Bonds. 

Total. 
$35  75 
9  10 

$27,455  92 
$2,502  08 

$1,000  00 

$28,455  92 
2,502  08 

$29,958  00 
60  21 

$1,000  00 

$30,958  00 
60  21 
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Dishu  rsementa. — Continued. 

Acconnts. 

Library  (book  purchase) 

Chicago  Headquarters  (subscrip.  repaid)... 

Bonds  Bought  (liibrarj  Permanent  Fund). .    $2,502  08 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands,  Nov.,  1894. . 

$30,018  21      $1,000  00      $31,018  21 

In  explanation  of  and  comment  on  the  above  report,  the  com- 
mittee begs  to  call  attention  to  the  following 

Summary  op  Receipts  and  Disbubsehents. 

Beceipts, 

Total  Cash  receipts  1893-94 $29,858  63 

Less  Cash  received  from  Permanent  Library 

Fund 2,503  29 

Total  Cash  receipts  (rei^ular  sources) $27,355  24 

Cash  Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands,  Novem- 
ber, 1893 ....  159  68 

Total  Receipts $27,514  92 

Disbursementa. 

Total  Cash  disbursements,  1893-94 $29,958  00 

Less  amount  of  Cash  from  Permanent  Li- 
brary Fund  expended  for  bonds 2,502  08 

Actual  Disbursements  for  Expenses.  $27,455  92 

Total  Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands 
November,  1894,  as  shown  in 
Statement  above $60  21 

Portion  of  this  balance  which  is 
unexpended  balance  of  Perma- 
nent Library  Fund  ($2,503.29 
less  $2,502.08) 1  21 

Balance  of  regular  receipts,  1893-94 $59  00 

Total $27,514  92 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cash  receipts  from  regu- 
lar sources  for  the  year,  with  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  first  of 
the  3'ear,  exceed  the  disbursements  made  for  expenses  by  $59. 

In  explanation  of  the  item  of  §2,503.29,  mentioned  in  the  state- 
ment of  receipts  above,  it  should  be  said  that  this  is  the  amount 
which  has  been  reported  iu  previous  years  as  standing  to  the 
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oedit  of  the  Society  in  Savings  Banks.     Tliis  sum  has  grown  from 
the  subscriptions  paid  in  by  members  of  the  Society  on  a  special 
subscription  to  a  fund  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Society's  library,  from  the  years  1884  to  1891.     The  detail  of  the 
subscription  was  very  fully  recorded  in  Volume  XII.,  **  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Eichmond,  Va."     Since  the  annual 
does  were  increased,  there  has  been  no  charge  made  on  account 
of  these  old  subscriptions,  which  were  considered  as  cancelled  by 
the  increase  in  the  annual  payment,  and  the  aggregate  has  been 
held  by  the  Treasurer  accumulating  interest.     By  instruction  of 
the  Council  in  December,  1893,  this  sum   was  drawn  from  the 
savings  bank  January  1,  1894,  and  was  used  for  the  purchase,  at 
par,  of  five  per  cent,  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  Mechanical 
Engineers'  Library  Association.     The  interest  from  this   invest- 
ment is  to  be  devoted,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  orig- 
inal subscription,  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  for  other  expenses 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  library  of  the  Society. 
These  bonds  are  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  in  trust,  and 
so  appear  on  the  books  and  records  of  the  Society. 

Of  the  actual  cash  disbursements  for  1893-94,  the  sum  of 
44,183.26  was  for  bills  belonging  to  the  year  1892-93,  which  have 
been  received  and  paid  during  the  year  which  has  just  closed. 
Deducting  this  amount — which  was  due  to  the  extra  expense  en- 
tailed in  1892-93  on  account  of  its  being  the  Columbian  3'ear,  when 
expenses  were  greatly  increased — from  the  total  cash  disburse- 
ments for  expenses,  Le,,  $27,455.92  less  $4,183.26,  we  have 
»23,272.66,  which  sum  is  the  amount  of  the  disbursements  for  the 
year  1893-94,  for  expenses  of  that  year. 

There  remain  unpaid  outstanding  bills,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1893-94,  for  expenses  of  that  year,  amounting  to  $3,526.25,  and 
adding  this  amount  to  the  amount  expended  for  this  purpose,  as 
shown  above — z'.e.,  $23,272.66 — we  have  $26,798.91,  which  sum  is 
the  total  actual  expense  for  the  year  1893-94. 
Therefore : 

The  actual  ca.sh  receipts  from  regular  sources  for  1893-4,  as  shown 

above 127,514  92 

I^ss  the  actual  amount  of  expenses  for  that  yosLT,  as  shown  nbove. . .      26,798  91 

Shows  an  excess  of  receipts  over  e:Lpenses  for  that  year $716  01 

Of  the  original  issue  of  bonds  of  the  Mechanical  Enpjineers' 
library  Association,  amounting  to  ^$32,000,  the  present  holding 
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of  the  Society  is  $19,000,  which  amount  of  bonds  have  been 
acquired  from  the  original  holders  either  through  purchase  at  par, 
surrender  in  exchange  for  life  memberships,  or  gift.  Of  this 
amount,  $3,500,  as  shown  in  statement  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, have  been  acquired  in  the  year  1893-4,  as  follows  : 

Purchased  with  Pennanent  Library  Fund,  as  per  instruction  of  the 

Council,  as  mentioned  above $2,500  00 

Surrendered  by  original  holders  for  life  memberships  in  1893-4 400  00 

Gift — Bonds  received  from  Mr.  Stephen  Wilcox  ($300)  and  Mr. 
George  H.  Babcock  ($300),  which  were  held  in  trust  by  the 
Society  during  the  life  of  these  gentlemen,  the  interest  on  which, 
as  per  terms  of  the  gift,  was  used  to  pay  their  annual  pubscrip- 
tions  to  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Library 
Association,  but  which,  at  their  death,  reverted  to  the  Society 600  00 

Total  Bonds $3,500  00 

This  makes  an  investment  of  $19,000  belonging  to  the  Society, 
and  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  leaves 
$13,000  worth  of  the  original  issue  of  bonds  still  in  the  hands 
of  members  of  the  Society,  and  secured  by  mortgage  held  by  the 
Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company,  as  trustees  for  the  bond- 
holders. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  amount  due  the  Society,  and 
uncollected,  is  as  follows  : 

Dues,  1893-4,  from  151  persons $2,169  00 

Back  dues  previous  to  1893-4,  from  56  persons 929  48 

Badges,  volumes,  etc.,  etc.,  from  8  persons 127  28 

Initiation  fees,  from  6  persons 130  00 

Total  uncollected $3,355  76 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  sum  which  the  Finance  Committee 
has  as  yet  been  unable  to  collect,  but  which  is  due  the  Society 
and  which  the  said  committee  has  every  expectation  of  being 
able  to  collect,  is  about  enough  to  cover  all  outstanding  indebted- 
ness, which  amounts  to  $3,526  25,  thus  showing  that  if  all  that  is 
due  the  Society  at  the  end  of  the  year  which  has  just  closed  had 
been  collected,  nearly  all  bills  for  the  year  could  have  been  paid, 
even  though  we  also  paid  bills  for  1892-3  amounting  to  $4,123.86, 
belonging  to  last  year. 

In  view  of  the  depression  in  all  branches  of  industiy  during  the 
past  year,  the  committee  have  been  more  lenient  than  usual  with 
delinquents,  and  instead  of  drawing  sight  drafts  on  all  those  who 
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vere  in  arrears  for  dues  at  the  expiration  of  eleven  months^  only 
ft  few  men  were  drawn  on ;  but  to  all  others  personal  letters  were 
written,  requesting  them  if  possible  to  remit  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  or  to  advise  us  when  we  could  look  for  such  a  remittance, 
and  in  every  case  where  a  request  was  made  for  an  extension  it 
was  immediately  recorded.  But  no  one  remains  in  arrears  from 
oeglect  who  still  desires  to  retain  his  connection  with  the 
Society,  and  the  open  accounts  are  those  who,  through  ill  health, 
misfortune,  or  other  good  reason,  have  requested  the  extension 
wbieh  the  Bules  allow. 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  such  a  hard  year  as  the  one  which 
has  just  closed  there  are  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  men  in 
arrears  out  of  a  total  membership  of  nearly  seventeen  hundred, 
the  committee  considers  it  a  matter  of  congratulation  as  showing 
the  healthy  interest  taken  in  the  Society  by  its  members. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

By  the  Finance  Committee, 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  AND  HOUSE  COMMITTEE. 

The  House  Committee  of  the  Societv,  entrusted  with  the  duties 
of  superintending  and  providing  for  the  interests  of  the  Society's 
library,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Mechanical  Engineers*  Library 
Association  as  part  of  the  consideration  which  passes  between 
the  two  organizations  in  their  relations  as  landlord  and  tenant, 
beg  leave  to  report : 

Tliat  the  use  of  the  library  by  students  and  other  readers,  as 
well  as  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  has  steadily  increased. 
A  register  of  those  who  make  use  of  it  shows  that  its  privileges 
have  been  enjoyed  by  between  three  and  four  thousand  persons 
(luring  the  year,  particularly  in  the  evening  and  upon  holidays. 
The  Committee  makes  a  special  point  of  keeping  the  library  open 
at  these  times,  when  the  absence  of  demands  of  other  business 
makes  it  possible  for  those  closely  engaged  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  privileges  extended. 

During  the  winter  of  1894  a  number  of  members  arranged  to 
assemble  on  stated  evenings  for  professional  profit.  The  topics 
of  papers  read  at  the  1894  evenings  were  "  The  Steam  Engines  of 
the  Columbian  Exposition,"  "  Water-tube  Boilers  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,"  "  The  Sellers-Emery  Testing  Machine,"  and  "  Machines 
for  Testing  Materials."    Some  of  these  papers  were  illustrated  by 
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lantern  slides,  and  attracted  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  members, 
resident  and  non-resident.  These  reunions  were  in  no  sense 
meetings  of  the  Society,  but  only  of  individual  members  of  it,  and 
their  expenses  were  entirely  borne  by  those  in  attendance  and 
who  looked  after  their  details. 

The  Mechanical  Engineers'  Library  Association  is  the  owner 
of  the  house  in  which  the  Society  has  its  rooms,  the  latter  paying 
to  the  former  a  yearly  rental  in  cash  and  in  the  form  of  the  right 
to  use  its  books  and  periodicals. 

The  report  of  the  finances  of  this  Association  is  made  to  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers  through  the 
channel  of  the  House  and  Library  Committee,  and  is  appended 
to  this  report. 

The  sleeping  apartments  upon  the  upper  floors  of  the  Society's 
house  have  been  abundantly  used  during  the  entire  year,  and  in 
some  cases  the  demand  for  this  accommodation  has  far  exceeded 
the  supply.  The  plan  of  having  apartments  of  this  sort  at  the 
service  of  non-resident  members  has  been  very  popular  and  has 
been  warmly  supported,  and  will  be  continued  as  a  feature  of 
the  Society's  life.  Those  who  make  use  of  these  facilities  find 
themselves  enjoying  all  home  comforts,  and  the  opportunity  for 
meeting  their  professional  brethren  in  a  way  which  has  proved 
most  enjoyable.  The  income  from  this  source,  which  passes  to 
the  credit  of  the  Library  Association,  will  be  seen  to  reach  nearly 
the  sum  of  $1,600. 

LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION:    ANNUAL    REPORT   OF  THE   TRUSTEES  OF 
MECHANICAL   ENGINEERS'  LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION,  1893-1894. 

The  summary  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Trustees 
from  November  1, 1893,  to  November  10, 1894,  is  appended  below : 

Receipts, 

Balance  on  band  November  1,  1893 $285  54 

Receipts  Fellowsliip  Fund $230  00 

Sinking  Fund 588  00 

Office  Rent 8,900  00 

Room  Rent 1,552  40 

Contingencies 10  05 

Total  Receipts,  1893-1894 .., 6,280  45 

Total  Cash $6,565  99 
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DUbursements. 

hitmt  OD  Mortgage $1,485  00 

"     on  Bonds 1,600  00 

Sikries 840  00 

House  Supplies,  etc 515  37 

Fuel 267  85 

Lighting.  ^^^ *^^265 

^      ^    ]  Electric  Light  594  39-    807  04 

Equipment 363  50 

Uundry 310  00 

Bepaire 15  29 

Book  Purchase 5  06 

Binding 112  50 

Coutingeucies 30  00 

Insurance 15  00 

Total  Disbursements $6,366  61 

Cash  in  Bank  to  balance  199  38 

$6,665  99 

Assets, 

House  and  lot.  12  W.  Slst  St.,  New  York  City $65,000  00 

Furniture  and  equipment 5,000  00 

Books  and  MSS 10,000  00 

Total $80,000  00 

Bills  Receivable  (Office  and  Room  Rent,  uncollected). .  1,415  79 
"         "            (Subscriptions    to    Fellowship    Fund, 

uncollected) 106  00 

"  Receivable  (Subscriptions  to  Sinking  Fund,  uncol- 
lected)    464  00 

Total  Assets $81,985  79 


Lialnlities, 

Rrst  Mortgage  held  by  N.  T.  A.  of  M $33,000  00 

Second  Mortgage  Bonds  held  by  Members  of  the  A.  S. 

M.  E  13,000  00 

Second  Mortgage  Bonds  held  by  Council  of  A.  S.  M.  E. 

as  on  investment 19,000  00 

Total  Liabilities $65,000  00 

Excess  of  Assets  over  Liabilities $16,985  79 

The  tellers  appointed  to  count  the  ballot  for  officers  presented 
their  report  at  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing,  which  had  been 
set  up  in  type  and  was  distributed  at  the  meeting.  Their  report 
was  as  follows : 
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Whole  number  of  ballots  cast. . .   544 

For  President E.  F.  C.  Davis 540  votes. 

**  Vice-Presidents F.  H.  Ball 554  " 

'*  Jesse  M.  Smith 588  " 

'*  M.L.Holman 586  ** 

Robert  Forsyth 1  ** 

"  •*  James  M.  Dodge 3 

"  Treasurer Wm.  H.  Wiley 544  *' 

**  Managers John  C.  Kafer . .  .547  " 

"         Chas.  A.  Bauer 544  " 

Arthur  C.  Walworth 641  •* 

Twenty  ballots  were  thrown  out  as  informal. 

Respectfully  submitted,  J.  H.  Webster, 

Geo.  W.  Weeks. 
New  York,  December  4,  1894. 

The  next  matter  of  business  was  the  action  on  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  of  which  notice  had  been  given 
at  the  Montreal  meeting,  as  required  in  Art.  45  referring  to  such 
amendments.  The  Chair  reported  that  the  amendments  as 
originally  proposed  had  received  very  careful  consideration  in  the 
Council,  both  by  the  body  as  a  whole  and  by  sub-committees 
extending  over  several  meetings.  He  reported  to  the  meeting 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Council,  that  the  effect  of  these 
amendments  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Society,  and  that  their 
adoption  is  recommended.  The  proposed  amendments  had  been 
printed  side  by  side  with  the  Rules  now  in  force,  and  had  been 
distributed  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  to  secure  their  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  membership  in  advance  of  the  session  at  which 
they  were  to  be  considered.  The  distribution  of  the  printed 
amendments  by  the  Secretary  at  the  meeting,  and  the  remarks 
of  the  President,  were  considered  as  a  motion  made  and  seconded 
that  the  Society  proceed  to  consider  and  adopt  the  proposed 
amendments.  One  or  two  verbal  alterations  in  the  proposed 
Rules  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Henning,  and  the  motion  as  amended 
was  put  in  the  form  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendments  proposed,  such 
ameudmeuts  to  be  subject  to  slight  verbal  alterations,  which  have  been  suggested 
and  which  are  to  be  considered  by  the  Council,  and,  if  approved,  incorporated 
into  the  accepted  amendments. 

The  Secretary,  in  presenting  the  proposed  amendments,  spoke 
as  follows : 
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The  Secretary. — It  might  be  advisable  for  me  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  to  the  essential  changes  incorporated  into 
the  amendments,  which    are  really  very  few.    Article   2  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  persons  eligible  for  membership.     The 
Council,  in  considering  the  proposed  changes,  discovered  that 
tbere  was  no  provision  in  the  Rules  for  the  eligibility  of  electrical 
engineers.     The  Society  is  fourteen  years  old.     Its  rules  were 
amended  ten  years  ago  materially,  and  the  profession  of  electrical 
engineering  has  really  grown  up  during  the  past  ten  years,  so  that 
the  first  thing  done  was  to  put  electrical  engineers  in  among  those 
eligible  for  membership.    And  then  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
article  broader,  so  that  we  would  not  need  to  amend  it  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years,  for  we  did  not  know  what  new  fonns  of 
engineering  would  come  up,   which  leads  to  the  considerable 
amendment  of  Article  2,  making  all  persons  connected   with 
engineering  eligible  to  admission  into  the  Society.    Another  thing 
is  to  insert  in  the  Rules  an  age  limit,  with  the  idea  that  probably  a 
man  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  excepting  in  very  remarkable  cases, 
would  not  have  suflBcient  professional  experience  to  qualify  him 
to  be  the  kind  of  man  we  wanted  the  full  members  of  this  Society 
to  be.     But  there  are  a  great  many  good  men  who  are  not  thirty 
years  of  age.     In  order  to  meet  that  particular  case,  the  qualifica- 
tions were  widened  in  Article  6,  for  a  candidate  for  membership 
in  the  associate  grade,  making  them  very  much  higher  than  for 
the  old  associate  grade.     The  junior  is  practically  as  it  was,  that 
being  a  grade  wMiich  has  been  found  very  useful.     The  practical 
working  of  these  rules  will  be  that  a  young  man  coming  into  the 
S(x?iety  as  a  junior  will  usually  be  promoted  first  to  the  associate 
grade,  when  he  has  passed  the  twenty-six-year  limit,  if  he  chooses, 
and  from  the  associate  grade  he  will  be  then  promoted  to  the  full 
member's  grade,  w^hen  he  shall  have  passed  the  thirty-year  limit. 
The  intent  of  all  this  is  to  enhance  the  value  of  membership.     All 
of  us  who  are  now  members  have  our  membership  mean  just  so 
much  more  by  the  passage  of  that  rule.     Then  the  rest  of  the 
amendments  following  Article  6  are  really  to  put  into  the  Rules 
practice  and  procedure  which  have  grown  up  in  the  management 
of  the  Society's  business  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  which, 
while  not  inconsistent  with  the  Rules,  were  not  definitely  specified 
therein.     All  the  articles  following  No.  9  really  make  no  prac- 
tical change  in  the  practice  of  the  Society.    Article  8  is  a  distinct 
addition,  giving  to  honorary  members  of  the  Society  the  right  to 
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vote  and  to  hold  office,  which  they  did  not  have  before.  It  has 
been  thought  that  any  man  to  whom  the  title  of  honorary  member 
could  be  given  was  a  man  on  whose  judgment  we  could  very  prop- 
erly rely,  and  who  might  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  officer  in  the 
Society  ;  and  if  that  occasion  ever  arises,  then  the  Eules  should 
not  obstruct  the  practicability  of  carrying  it  out. 

The  President  calls  ray  attention  to  a  change  in  new  Article 
4,  replacing  old  Article  5.  Honorary  members,  under  the  old 
rule,  had  to  be  persons  of  acknowledged  professional  eminence, 
who  had  virtually  retired  from  practice.  That  cut  us  out  from 
having  some  very  helpful  and  excellent  honorary  members,  and  a 
good  many  of  our  honorary  members  have  not  virtually  retired 
from  practice,  so  that  that  was  simply  cut  out  in  order  that  we 
might  have  the  benefit  of  acknowledged  professional  eminence 
without  decrepitude. 

Mr.  Jos.  C.  PlaU. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  one 
question.  He  made  a  statement  which  rather  struck  me  as  indi- 
cating that  it  was  the  intention  that  juniors  should  become  asso- 
ciates before  becoming  membere.  Is  there  anything  in  the  rules 
to  make  it  appear  that  that  is  really  desired  ?  The  word  associate 
in  many  societies  has  frequently  come  to  mean  people  who  are 
akin  to  its  main  object  and  not  active  in  it,  and  if  you  say  a  man 
is  an  associate  member  of  this  Society,  you  think  he  might  per- 
haps be  a  stock-holder  in  a  manufacturing  establishment.  He 
would  be  an  associate,  but  he  might  not  know  anything  about 
the  manufacturing,  except  paying  his  assessments  or  getting  his 
dividends.  Yet  he  could  properly  be  said  to  be  associated  with 
mechanical  engineers.  I  ask  the  question  whether  it  is  really 
exjiected  that  a  junior  shall  become  an  associate  before  he  becomes 
a  member. 

The  Secretary. — New  Article  6  really  provides  for  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  men.  To  be  eligible  as  an  associate  the  candidate 
must  be  not  less  than  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  must  have  the 
other  qualifications  of  a  member.  You  will  see  that  that  puts 
into  the  associate  grade  men  who  are  not  less  than  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  and  have  all  the  other  qualifications  of  membership 
except  the  age  of  thirty  years.  So  that  that  type  of  associate  is 
a  man  who  is  eligible  to  promotion  to  full  membership  as  soon  as 
he  passes  the  thirty-year  limit.  Then  following  the  word  "or" 
is  the  other  class  of  associates,  which  is  the  one  to  which  Mr. 
Piatt  has  referred — an  associate  who  is  the  type  of  man  in  busi- 
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ness  relations  with  engineers.    The  council  and   committee  in 
charge,  in  considering  that  question,  faced  this  alternative :  either 
to  take  in  these  fairly  competent  fellows  who  are  between  twenty- 
six  and  thirty  into  a  fourth  grade  of  membership,  or  to  include 
them  in  one  of  the  present  grades.     It  was  thought  that  the  asso- 
ciate grade  might  be  made  inclusive  of  these  two  classes.     The 
man  who  has  the  qualifications  of  membership  is  eligible  to  pro- 
motion to  member  after  passing  thirty  years  of  age ;  the  other  is 
not,  no  matter  how  old  he  is. 

As  to  Mr.  Piatt's  second  question,  that  is  covered  in  Article  12, 
"Persons  desiring  to  change  their  grade  of  membership  from 
janior  to  associate,  or  from  associate  to  member,  shall  make  an 
application  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  form  as  that 
required  for  a  new  applicant."     That  is  to  say,  the  usual  and 
expected  procedure  for  a  junior  who  passes  the  twenty-six-year 
limit  will  be  his  promotion  into  the  associate  grade,  and  on  pass- 
ing the  thirty-year  limit  he  will  be  eligible  for  further  promotion. 
But  it  is  not  the  intent  to  compel  this  double  change  unless  the 
junior  desires  it.     He  can  remain  a  junior  till  he  has  passed  the 
age  limit,  and  then  seek  promotion  to  full  membership  at  one 
step.     It  is  expected  the  double  step  will  be  the  most  usual,  as  the 
associate  has  a  vote  for  officers  and  members,  and  the  junior  has 
not. 

The  text  of  the  amendments,  which  were  then  before  the 
Society  for  action,  as  amended  by  vote  of  the  Council,  with  respect 
to  the  minor  verbal  infelicities,  was  as  follows : 

Art.  2.  All  persons  connected  with  engineering  may  be  eligible  for  admission 
into  the  Society. 

Art.  3.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Honorary  members,  Members.  Associates, 
and  Juniors. 

Art.  4.  Honorary  members,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  in  number,  may  le 
elected.     They  must  he  persons  of  nclinowledged  profes-sional  eminence. 

Art.  5.  To  be  eligible  as  a  member,  the  candidate  must  be  not  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  mast  have  been  so  connected  with  engineering  as  to  be 
rompetent  as  a  designer,  or  as  a  constructor,  or  to  take  responsible  charge  of 
work  in  his  department,  or  he  must  have  served  as  a  teacher  of  engineering  for 
more  than  five  years. 

Art.  6.  To  be  eligible  ns  an  associate,  the  candidate  must  be  not  less  than 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  must  have  the  other  qunlifications  of  a  member  ; 
or  he  shall  have  been  so  connected  with  engineering  as  to  be  competent  to  take 
charge  of  work  and  to  cooperate  with  enjrineers. 

Art.  7.  To  be  eligible  as  a  junior,  the  candidate  must  have  had  such  engi- 
neering experience  as  will  enable  him  to  fill  a  responsible  position,  or  he  must  be 
agnduate  of  an  engineering  school. 
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Art.  8.  All  Lonorary  members,  member.-',  and  aBSOciates  shall  be  equally 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  membership.  Juniors  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote, 
nor  to  be  oflBcerci  of  the  Society. 

Art.  9.  Nominees  for  honorary  membership  must  be  proposed  by  at  least  five 
members  who  are  not  officers  of  the  Society.  References  sball  not  be  required 
of  a  nominee  for  honorary  membership,  but  the  grounds  upon  which  the  appli- 
cation is  made  must  be  fully  set  forth  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  proposers. 

Art.  10.  a  candidate  for  admi.^sion  to  the  Society,  as  a  member  or  as  an  asso- 
ciate, must  make  an  application  on  a  form  to  be  prepared  by  the  Council,  which 
shall  contain  a  written  statement  giving  a  complete  account  of  his  engineering; 
eiperience,  and  an  agreement  that  he  will,  if  elected,  conform  to  the  laws,  rules, 
and  requirements  of  the  Society.  He  must  refer  to  at  least  five  members  or 
associates  persgnally  known  to  him.  A  candidate  for  admii-sion  to  the  Society 
as  a  junior  must  mnke  an  application  on  the  same  form,  and  refer  to  not  less 
than  three  members  or  associates  personally  known  to  him. 

Art.  11.  The  referees  for  each  candidate  for  admis^on  to  the  Society  shall  be 
requested  to  make  a  confidential  communication  on  a  "form  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Council,  setting  forth  in  detail  huch  information,  personally  known  by  the 
referee,  as  shall  enable  the  Council  to  arrive  at  a  proper  estimate  of  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  candidate  for  admi^8ion  to  the  Society.  Such  confidential  commu- 
nications shall  be  destroyed  by  the  secretary  as  soon  as  the  vote  has  been 
officially  declared. 

Art.  12.  All  applications  for  membership  must  be  presented  to  the  Council, 
and  this  body  shall  consider  each  application,  assigning  to  each,  with  the  appli- 
cant's consent,  the  giade  in  the  Society  to  which,  in  its  opinion,  his  qualifications 
entitle  him.  The  names  of  those  candidatea  recommended  by  the  Council  for 
election  by  the  Society  shall  be  imuiediately  printed  on  a  ballot,  and  the  ballot 
mailed  at  once  by  ihe  secretary  to  each  voting  member  of  the  Society.  Persons 
desirin<r  to  change  their  giade  of  membership  from  junior  to  associate,  or  from 
a.«sociate  to  member,  shall  make  an  application  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the 
same  fonn  as  that  required  for  a  new  applicant. 

Art.  13.  A  member  entitled  to  vote  may  leave  the  name  of  any  candidate  on 
the  ballot  untouched  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the  candidate  to  the 
Society,  or  he  may  erase  the  name  to  vote  against  it.  He  shall  enclose  the  bal- 
lits  so  approved  by  him  in  a  sealed  l)]ank  envelope,  and  enclo.-e  this  envelope  in 
a  second  envelope,  on  which  he  shall  write  his  name  and  mail  the  same  to  the 
hccreiary  of  the  Society.  A  ha i lot  without  such  indorsement  shall  be  rejected  as 
defective.     The  rejt  ction  of  a  candidate  by  seven  voteis  shall  defeat  his  election. 

Art.  14.  The  aforesaid  envelopes  containing  the  ballots  shall  be  opened  by 
the  Council,  at  any  meeting  thereof,  and  the  names  of  those  elected  shall  be 
announced  in  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society.  The  names  of  applicants  not 
elected  sh<»ll  not  be  announced,  nor  recorded  in  the  proceedings. 

AiiT.  15.  Endorsers  of  any  applicant  not  elected  may,  within  three  months 
after  such  failure  to  be  elected,  lay  before  the  Council  written  evidence  that  an 
error  was  then  made.  The  Council  may  then,  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  order 
another  similar  ballot  by  the  Society,  in  which  case  thirteen  negative  votes  shall 
be  required  to  defeat  the  candidate. 

Art.  10.  Honorary  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Council,  through  a  letter  ballot,  not  less  than  sixty  days  subsequent  to  the  pro- 
posal, a  notice  of  which  proposed  election  shall  have  been  mailed  at  once  by  the 
secretarv  to  each  member  of  the  Council. 
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Art.  17.  Each  person  elected,  excepting  honorarj  members,  mnst  subscribe 
to  the  rales  of  the  Society,  and  pay  the  initiation  fee  before  be  can  receive  a  cer- 
tificate entitling  liim  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Society,  and  to  wear  the 
embiem  appropriate  to  his  grade.  If  this  payment  is  not  made  within  six 
fflonth't  of  the  election,  the  same  shall  be  void,  unless  the  time  is  extended  by 
tiie  CoQocil.  The  emblems  of  each  grade  of  membership  sliall  be  worn  by  those 
ooly  wlio  belong  to  that  grade. 

iRT.  18.  The  initiation  fee  of  a  member  or  an  associate  shall  be  twenty-five 
doUan,  and  the  annual  dues  shall  be  fifteen  dollars,  payable  in  advance.  The 
initiition  fee  of  a  junior  shall  be  fifteen  dollars,  and  his  annual  dues  ten  dollars, 
pa/able  in  advance.  A  junior  being  promoted  to  any  other  grade  of  membership 
shall  pay  an  additional  initiation  fee  of  ten  dollars.  Any  member  or  associate  may 
become  a  life  member  in  the  same  grade,  by  the  paymeot  of  two  hundred  dollars 
atone  time,  and  shall  not  be  liable  thereafter  to  annual  dues. 

The  Council  shall  have  the  power,  for  special  reasons,  by  unanimous  vote, 
through  a  letter  ballot,  to  admit  to  life  membership,  without  the  payment  of  the 
sum  above  named,  such  person  as  for  a  long  term  of  years  has  been  a  member 
or  an  associate,  when  such  a  procedure  would,  in  its  judgment,  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Society ;  provided  that  notice  of  such  action  shall  have 
been  ^iven  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Akt.  19.  Any  member  of  the  Society  in  arrears  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Council,  be  deprived  of  the  publications  of  the  Society;  or,  when  in  arrears  for 
one  year,  he  may  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  members.  Such  persons  may  be 
restored  to  the  privileges  of  membership  by  the  Council  on  payment  of  all 
arrears. 

Art.  26.  Five  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Members 
of  the  Council  absent  from  a  meeting  may  vote  by  letter  upon  subjects  stated  in 
the  call  for  the  meeting,  said  vote  to  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary. 

Art.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  Publication  Committee  to  receive  all 
papers  contributed,  and  to  decide  upon  which  papers,  or  parts  of  the  same,  shall 
be  presented  at  the  professional  meetings  of  the  Society.  They  shall  see  thut  all 
editorial  revisions  of  the  proceedings,  papers,  di.«cussions,  and  reports  are  made, 
and  to  decide  what  parts  of  the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of 
tbe  Society.  The  Council  may,  at  its  discretion,  revise  any  action  of  the  Publi- 
cation Committee. 

Art.  3o.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  December  of  each  year,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  unless  otherwise  ordered  ; 
at  which  a  report  of  proceedings  and  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Council.  The  Council  may  change  the  place  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing, and  sliall,  in  that  case,  give  timely  notice  to  members  and  associates. 

M7\  George  HilL — It  seems  to  me  that  the  new  Article  3  of  the 
proposed  rules  raises  a  question  which  has  been  before  the  minds 
of  the  members,  not  only  of  this  Society,  but  of  the  other  great 
technical  societies  of  the  world.  The  solution  which  is  preferred 
by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  is  one  which  everybody 
understands,  and  which  has  had  a  meaning  well  fixed  upon  it  by 
usage.    In  these  societies  the  man  who  lacks  only  age  as  a  qualifi- 
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cation  for  membership,  is  labelled  an  associate  member,  although  the 
term  is  open  to  criticism  as  not  being  good  English.  Similarly, 
the  term  "  associate"  has  been  used  to  designate  the  non-profes- 
sional man,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Society  is  likely  to  make 
a  mistake  by  proposing  a  solution  so  totally  at  variance  from  that 
adopted  by  the  other  societies,  and  giving  to  the  word  "  associate  " 
not  only  a  double  significance,  but  one  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  accepted  designation.  I  would  propose  that  there  be  created 
five  grades,  instead  of  four,  to  be  known  as  Honorary  Members, 
Members,  Associate  Members,  Associates,  and  Juniors.  If,  now, 
this  Society  adopts  an  entirely  different  definition  for  the  term 
"  associate,"  or  rather  a  dual  definition  which  will  not  be  clear, 
except  to  the  initiated,  I  feel  sure  that  confusion  will  be  the  result. 
From  what  we  have  just  been  told,  the  associate,  under  the  pro- 
posed rules,  may  mean  either  a  first-class  mechanical  engineer  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age  and  more  than  twenty-six,  or  it  may 
mean  a  manufacturer,  or  a  financial  oflBcer  of  some  manufacturing 
company  ;  and  when  from  a  business  man's  card  or  letter  head  we 
read  the  words  ''  Associate  A.  S.  M.  E."  no  one  will  be  able  from 
that  designation  to  determine  his  professional  status.  We  may 
have  two  men  side  by  side,  one  gray-haired,  with  his  spurs  won  by 
his  successful  ability  as  a  manufacturer,  and  the  other  may  be  a 
newly  elected  treasurer  or  salesman,  who  seeks  to  secure  coopera- 
tion with  engineers. 

But  this  is  not  the  principal  change  which  I  suggest.  I  myself 
have  been  a  sufferer  on  account  of  lapses  in  rules,  which  I  would 
endeavor  to  correct,  and  which  I  have  here  reduced  to  writing,  in 
the  form  of  amendments  to  the  proposed  amendments.  They 
depend  upon  three  principles,  which  in  my  judgment  should  be 
considered  together  or  not  at  all ;  and  if  it  is  inconvenient  to  give 
them  prolonged  discussion  and  adequate  consideration  at  this 
time,  I  would  prefer  not  to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  offering 
any  amendments,  as  such,  at  this  time,  but  would  withdraw  them 
for  the  present,  and  bring  them  up  as  new  proposition s*at  a  later 
date. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendments  as  an  ad- 
vance over  our  present  rules,  and  gladly  become  a  seconder  to  the 
proposition  to  adopt  them  as  they  stand,  with  the  minor  correc- 
tions suggested  to  be  incorporated  by  the  Council.  At  the  same 
time  I  give  notice  of  my  intention,  under  Article  45,  in  reference 
to  amendments,  to  present  for  consideration  what  I  consider  im- 
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pTovementa  in  Articles  3,  6,  8,  10,  11, 12, 13, 15,  18,  and  that  I 
propose  to  insert  a  new  Article  26,  covering  a  method  for  the  sever- 
ance of  relations  to  the  Society,  and  new  Articles  36  and  37,  in 
reference  to  the  holding  of  meetings  in  various  cities,  and  the 
publication  of  the  Society's  Traiisacdons  in  monthly  issues,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  renumbering  of  articles  which  these 
amendments  will  involve. 

Mr.  Oherlin  Smith, — There  is  some  logic  in  what  Mr.  Hill  has 
said  about  a  man  having  a  dual  existence,  and  your  not  knowing 
what  he  is  when  you  see  his  card.     But  it  seems  to  me  the  question 
iswhether  it  is  simpler  to  have  four  grades  or  five  grades.  We  do  not 
want  to  multipl}^  them.    We  do  not  want  the  names  "  associate  " 
and  "associate  member,"  which  sound  too  nearly  alike.     Further- 
more, if  a  junior  member  does  not  want  to  go  through  the  grade 
of  associate,  and  thus  be  suspected  of  being  a  rich,  financial  man, 
the  logical  way  is  for  him  to  wait  until  he  is  thirty,  and  be  a 
junior  meantime.     Let  the  associates  be,  as  they  have  been,  a  douhir 
ful  class,  whom  we  must  not  trust  to  be  first-rate  engineers,  for 
fear  they  may  turn  out  to  be  only  millionnaires,  who  are  sometimes 
useful  in  their  place.     If  any  junior  wants  to  go  into  that  grade 
for  four  years  and  then  come  out  of  it,  it  does  no  harm,  only  he 
must  risk  the  loss  of  reputation  he  may  suffer  by  being  in  that 
grade,  and  being  considerecl  merely  rich. 

The  motion  on  the  adoption  of  the  rules,  subject  to  the  slight 
verbal  modifications  above  referred  to,  was  then  put  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  passed  unanimously. 

The  Committee  on  Uniform  Methods  of  Tests  and  Testing 
Materials  presented  through  its  reporter,  Mr.  G.  C.  Henning,  a 
report  of  progress ;  and,  in  connection  with  that  report,  a  mono- 
graph by  Mr.  W.  J.  Keep  of  Detroit  was  presented,  under  the 
title  of  Relative  Tests  of  Cast  Iron.  Mr.  Keep's  monograph  re- 
ceived discussion  by  Messrs.  Estrada,  West,  Muraford,  Fritz,  and 
Cartwright,  and  is  published  as  one  of  the  papers  of  the  meeting 
hereafter.     The  report  of  the  Committee  was  as  follows : 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   TESTS  AND  METHODS 

OF  TESTING   MATERIALS. 

The  Committee  during  the  past  summer  has  gone  into  the  mat- 
ter of  investigating  methods  and  shapes  of  test-pieces  appropriate 
to  determine  the  true  qualities  and  characteristics  of  cast  iron. 
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The  work  covered  numerous  series  of  tests  made  on  multiple 
pieces  of  all  the  different  shapes  of  bars  heretofore  used  by 
engineers,  builders,  founders,  and  others,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Such  test-bars  were  all  prepared  in  a  precisely  identical  manner, 
in  order  to  eliminate  accidental  variations  as  much  as  possible. 
Moreover,  two  kinds  of  material  were  used,  and  the  silicon  was 
varied  in  a  regular  manner  to  determine  whether  quality  and 
composition  would  affect  results  of  methods  as  of  shapes.  It  is 
intended  to  make  further  series  of  tests  with  two  or  three  other 
kinds  of  pig  metal  in  order  to  coverall  ordinary  grades  in  common 
use.  This  work  has  been  very  voluminous,  and  hence  could  not  be 
completed,  but  it  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  committee  feel  war- 
ranted in  promising  a  complete  report  for  the  summer  meeting, 
1895.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  Committee  to  prepare  all  of  its  investi- 
gations complete,  at  once,  in  order  that  the  members  of  your 
Committee  can  each  for  himself  write  monographs  on  certain 
points  which  the  tests  and  investigation  may  develop,  the  same  as 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Keep,  w^ho  will  present  his  con- 
clusions this  morning.  In  this  paper  the  effect  of  silicon,  tempera- 
ture, and  size  of  test-bar  are  discussed  without  relation  to  actual 
strength,  which  will  be  taken  up  later.  When  the  great  mass  of 
information  thus  obtained  has  been  thoroughly  studied,  the  Com- 
mittee  will  be  in  a  position  to  draw  up  a  report. 

However,  as  the  Committee  is  without  funds,  we  feel  it  necessary 
to  ask  for  voluntary  assistance  in  our  work  in  two  directions.  The 
Committee  will  furnish  patterns  and  flasks,  but  is  in  need  of  test- 
bars  cast  from  them  of  gun  iron,  chill  roll,  and  heavy  machinery 
grades;  and  as  finished  bars  must  also  be  investigated,  we  desire 
to  ask  for  volunteers  who  will  kindly  finish  a  number  of  these 
test-bars. 

Gus.  C.  IIenning, 
Chas.  H.  Morgan, 
W.  J.  Keep, 
E.  D.  Estrada. 

The  other  paper  of  the  morning  session  was  by  Geo.  M.  Sin- 
clair, entitled  "  Notes  on  Steel  Forgings,"  discussed  by  Mr.  Kent. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  evening,  and  the  members  were 
invited  to  a  luncheon  served  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  the 
lower  room  of  the  house. 
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Tuesday  afternoon,  like  the  succeeding  afternoons,  was  left 
without  definite  assignment.     Excursion  parties  could  be  made  up 
to  visit  points  in  or  around  New  York,  of  which  a  list  was  fur- 
nished, or  the  time  spent  in  social  and  professional  interchange 
at  the  Society's  house,  in  its  library  or  smoking-rooms.     The 
luncheon  in  the  house  was  specially  designed  to  keep  as  many  as 
possible  centred  around  the  headquarters  to  give  others  a  chance 
to  meet  them  and  get  to  know  them.     It  was  desired  thus  both  to 
give  all  guests  the  chance  to  do  what  pleased  them  best,  and  avoid 
making  a  restless  hospitality  burdensome  to  those  wlio  were  to 
enjoy  it.    Resident  members  acted  as  guides  to  places  of  interest, 
or  the  time  could  be  utilized  for  business  or  other  appointments. 

Third  Session. — Tuesday  Evening,  December  4th. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Society  in  the  Convention  Hall  at 
8.15  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Forney  spoke  as  follows,  in  presenting  a 
series  of  resolutions : 

Mr.  M.  N.  Forney. — If  new  business  is  now  in  order,  I  desire  to 
bring  up  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  holding  monthly  meet- 
ings of  members  of  the  Association  in  !New  York,  for  the  discussion 
of  such  technical  subjects  as  we  are  all  or  should  all  be  interested  in. 
During  the  past  winter  a  series  of  such  meetings  were  held  in  this 
room,  which  it  was  thought  by  at  least  some  of  those  who  attended 
them  were  sufficientlv  successful  to  warrant  their  continuance.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  bring  the  subject  up  for  discussion  I  will  offer 
the  following  resolution  : 

Rented,  Tliat  the  Council  be  hereby  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
members  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  monthly  meetings,  to  be  held  in  this  room 
during  the  following  year;  that  the  Committee  be  authorized  to  select  and  appoint 
a  chairman  to  preside,  to  fix  dates  for  holding,  and  to  issue  calls  for  such  meet- 
ings; select  subjects  for  consideration,  and  speakers  to  present  and  discuss  them  ; 
arrange  the  order  of  proceedings,  and  make  all  necessary  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
such  meetings;  solicit  subscriptions  to  defray  the  expenses  thereof,  and  audit  and 
paj  all  bills  incurred  for  such  expenses,  and  fill  vacancies  which  may  occur  dur- 
ing the  period  named. 

The  motion  being  seconded,  Mr.  Forney  proceeded  to  state: 
Mr.  Forney. — My  object  in  presenting  the  resolution  is  to  get 
a  full  expression  of  opinion  of  members,  especially  tlie  non-resi- 
dents, with  reference  to  the  advisability  of  holding  such  meetings. 
The  discussion  and  consideration  of  technical  subjects  is  the  first 
and  most  important   object  for  which  we  are  organized.     This 
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Society  is  not  intended  to  be  a  social  club  nor  a  trade  union.  It 
is,  or  should  be,  an  association  of  skilful,  scientific,  and  practical 
engineers,  who,  when  they  meet  together,  should  contribute  the 
results  of  their  ripest  experience,  most  profound  knowledge  and 
observation,  to  the  conferences  which  are  held  here.  Every  other 
object,  it  is  believed,  should  be  subordinated  to  making  the  dis- 
cussions which  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association 
interesting  and  profitable.  The  aim  should  be  to  make  such 
occasions  dignified  meetings  for  scientific  discussion,  and  not  occa- 
sions for  jollification  and  social  enjoyment  alone,  excepting  so  far 
as  those  who  attend  them  may  derive  pleasure  from  receiving 
and  imparting  knowledge.  The  meetings  should  be  of  such  a 
character  that  we  Avould  all  feel  proud  to  bring  any  distinguished 
persons  to  attend  them ;  and  whenever  any  eminent  mechanical 
engineer  should  visit  New  York,  he  should,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  invited  to  attend  them.  In  this  way  the}'^  would  become  inter- 
changes of  engineering  experience,  which  would  bring  to  us  here 
the  results  of  the  labors  of  engineers  in  all  parts  of  not  only  this 
country,  but  the  world  over. 

It  has  been  argued  against  the  advisability  of  holding  such 
meetings  as  are  contemplated,  which  could  be  attended  by  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  non-resident  members,  that  they  would 
give  the  Society  a  local  character,  and  take  from  it  the  broader 
national  scope  which  it  is  intended  to  have,  and  that  dissatisfac- 
tion would  result  if  the  resident  members  derived  advantages  from 
such  meetings  which  the  non-residents  could  not  share.  If  that 
feeling  exists  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  may  be  a  reason  for 
not  meeting  together  here  once  a  month  to  discuss  subjects  for  the 
consideration  of  which  we  are  organized  into  a  Society,  and  we 
would  then  have  the  curious  anomaly  that  the  members  of  a 
mechanical  engineers'  association  are  not  to  have  the  privilege  of 
doing  exactly  what  they  are  organized  for,  excepting  under  re- 
strictions which  in  a  great  measure  would  defeat  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  so  organized. 

In  another  association  of  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  mem- 
bership, the  monthly  meetings,  which  arc  held  in  this  room,  are 
occasions  of  many  pleasant  reunions  of  resident  and  non-resident 
members.  Those  who  have  not  the  inestimable  privilege  of  living 
under  the  benign  government  of  Tammany  Hall,  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  arrange  their  business  so  as  to  be  in  New  York  at  the 
times  of  the  monthly  meetings  referred  to,  and  it  is  believed  that 
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the  usefulness  of  the  parent  organization — the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' Association — which  meets  annually,  is  very  much  promoted 
by  tbe  monthly  meetings,  which  are  held  not  only  in  New  York, 
but  in  Boston,  Buffalo,  and  Chicago  as  well.  A  similar  result,  I 
confidently  believe,  will  follow  the  holding  of  local  monthly  meet- 
ings of  members  of  this  Society  here,  and,  perhaps,  in  other  cities 
as  well. 

Mr.  J.  F,  Holhway. — Not  being  among  the  class  of  non-resi- 
dent members,  I  have  waited  for  some  non-resident  member  to 
speak  on  this  matter,  and  w^hat  I  may  say  in  regard  to  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  apply  to  myself  as  being  a  non-resident  member.     I 
wish  to  say  in  advance  that  the  meetings  of  last  winter  were  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant,  and,  I  think,  of  very  considerable  benefit ;  and 
I  wish  also  to  say  that  a  great  deal  of  credit  belongs  to  Mr.  For- 
ney for  having  gotten  them  up.     Now  I  think  that  it  will  be 
found  that  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  this  Society  provide 
for  all  the  meetings  which  it  can  properly  hold  as  a  society,  and 
that  if  additional  meetings  are  to  be  held  during  the  winter,  or 
any  other  time,  the  basis  on  w^iich  the  Society  is  organized  should 
be  changed  to  a  certain  extent.     I  feel  that  this  is  a  society  that 
extends  broadly  all  over  the  United  States,  having  members,  I 
think,  in  almost  every  State,  and  who  contribute  equally  towards 
its  support.     Those  living  in  the  far  West  pay  for  its  support  as 
much  as  we  do  in  New  York,  and  I  have  the  feeling  that  if  meet- 
ings are  held  here  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  every  tw^o 
weeks  or  so,  during  the  winter,  that  a  man  w4io  lived  in  Ohio, 
Michigan,  or  California  might  very  properly  feel  that  the  New 
York  members  were  getting  a  good  deal  more  out  of  the  Society 
than  he  was.     Now,  this  is  a  national  society,  and  I  think  the  aim 
of  this  Society  is,  that  every  man,  wherever  he  lives,  should  have 
an  equal  interest  in  the  Society  in  every  way,  and  an  equal  right  to 
participate  in  all  its  beneMts ;  and  I  think  that  if  we  should  adopt 
the  res<>lutions  offered  bv  Mr.  Fornev  it  will  prove  that  we  who 
are  in  New  York,  and  who  can  avail  ourselves  of  these  extra  meet- 
ings, are  really  getting  a  good  deal  more  out  of  the  Society  than 
anybody  else  can.     One  of  the  things  that  are  fundamental  to  this 
Society,  as  I  said  before,  is  the  fact  that  we  are  all  equal.     We  are 
equal  in  participating  in.  its  benefits,  and  we  are  equal  in  paying 
the  ex[)ense.     I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  meetings,  and  would 
be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  meetings  held  here,  but  I  think  ihey 
should  be  under  some  other  auspices  than  those  of  the  Society.     I 
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think  that  a  club  or  an  association  of  gentlemen  may  get  together 
and  have  meetings  here,  receive  their  benefits,  and  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  them,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  man,  wherever  he  lives, 
would  object.  But  they  should  not  be  meetings  of  the  Society. 
They  should  be  meetings  of  members  of  the  Society,  and  other 
gentlemen  as  well,  who  would  be  interested  in  them.  I  think  this 
is  a  subject  that  ought  to  be  very  carefully  considered  before  this 
innovation  in  the  workings  of  the  Society  is  adopted.  What  I 
have  said  in  the  matter  I  have  said  in  behalf  of  the  out-of-town 
members,  and  of  what  I  believe  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
the  members. 

Mr,  Gantt — It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Holloway  has  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  a  great  many  of  the  out-of-town  members,  and  for 
ray  part,  I  am  willing  to  support  that  idea  entirely. 

Mr,  Newcomh. — I  am  an  out-of-town  member,  and  probably  do 
not  get  here  very  often  either.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hollo- 
way.  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  this  association  having  its 
meetings  here  once  in  two  weeks  if  they  want  to,  or  oftener.  We 
can  get  the  benefit  in  the  papers.  I  do  not  want  to  shut  anybody 
else  oflf  from  having  a  good  time  because  I  cannot  be  there 
rayself. 

Mr.  Francis  II,  Richards, — This  is  a  matter  about  which  I  have 
been  thinking,  and  in  the  line  of  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker. 
It  is  really  a  good  thing  to  have  these  occasional  meetings,  although 
as  an  out-of-town  member  I  can  attend  onlv  a  few  of  them.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  some  ground  for  what  Mr.  Holloway  has 
said.  It  seems  to  me  the  matter  of  expenses,  etc.,  can  be  arranged 
by  subscription  or  otherwise.  These  winter  meetings  are  more  in- 
formal than  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Society,  and  therefore  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  those  who  woukl  not  take  part  in  the  regular 
meetings,  and  who  would  not  present  papers  to  the  Society.  The 
Society  will  get  a  great  deal  of  materiaW^hich  otherwise  would  be 
withheld.  Abstracts  of  the  proceedings  of  these  meetings  could 
be  edited  by  the  Publication  Committee  and  incorporated  in  the 
annual  reports,  subject  to  the  committee's  approval ;  and  these 
contributions  will  naturally  furnish  suggestions  for  other  papers 
by  the  same  and  other  contributors.  During  the  past  year  I  re- 
member especially  one  or  two  of  these  meetings  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending.  The  one  on  the  subject  of  "  Testing  Ma- 
chines," I  think,  was  second  in  interest  and  value  to  none  that  have 
been  held  by  this  Society  anywhere.    I  should  be  glad  if  the  good 
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work  that  was  done  last  winter  could  be  continued  this  winter. 
But  I  think  that  in  view  of  the  advantages  afforded  the  local  mem- 
bership by  these  meetings  held  in  the  home  of  the  Society,  the 
proceedings  should  be  reported  in  full,  and  the  volumes  added  to 
the  Society's  library,  and  that  a  suitable  committee  should  make  an 
abstract  of  that  report  as  a  contribution  to  our  Transactio^is.  In 
this  way  any  visiting  member  may  have  access  to  the  complete 
report,  and  the  entire  membership  will  have  directly  a  share  in  the 
benejSts. 

Mr,  C,  E.  Hart — I  heartily  agree  with  the  sentiment  just  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Richards.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  non-resident 
members,  we  should  not  seek  in  the  slightest  degree  to  deprive 
those  of  any  benefits  who  happen  to  be  residents  here,  and  who 
contribute  so  much  to  the  success  of  these  annual  New  York 
meetings.  And  further  than  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fact 
that  there  are  meetings  held  every  month  here,  and  that  profes- 
sional questions  are  discussed,  will  make  this  Society's  home  a 
point  of  very  great  interest  and  value  to  each  and  every  member 
of  the  association  whether  he  has  the  opportunity  to  be  present  at 
those  meetings  or  not.  He  can,  as  has  been  suggested,  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  meeting,  and 
can  get  some  benefit;  and  even  if  he  does  not,  the  fact  that  this 
association  is  constantly,  during  the  entire  year,  contributing  to 
mechanical  knowledge  by  these  discussions,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
valuable  to  each  and  every  member  whether  he  is  able  to  be 
present  or  not.  I  heartily  favor  the  project  as  an  out-of-town 
member. 

Mr.  W,  R,  Wartier. — I  live  out  among  the  buffaloes  and  Indians 
of  Ohio,  and  I  know  that  several  of  our  members  out  there,  in 
arranging  to  come  to  this  little  village,  look  forward  and  plan  to 
have  their  visits  timed  to  occur  when  these  meetings  are  to  beheld. 
I  have  heard  several  say,  "  Now  I  will  be  present  at  that  engi- 
neers' meeting;"  and  I  believe  that  while  it  is  very  generous  on 
the  part  of  this  Gothamite  who  emigrated  from  Ohio  to  bring  up 
these  objections  in  his  modest  way,  I  think  that  the  out-of-town 
members  would  most  heartily  endorse  the  other  view,  and  favor 
the  plan  of  monthly  meetings.  We  want  to  •come  down  here 
once  in  a  while,  and  as  there  is  not  much  going  on  in  Xew  York, 
we  want  something  to  do  of  an  evening.  I  most  heartily  join 
with  Mr.  Richards  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  favor  this  view, 
and  I  hope  these  meetings  will  be  held  so  that  we  can  have  some 
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entertainment  when  we  come  down  to  New  York.  Another 
point — these  New  York  fellows  occasionally  have  bright  ideas, 
and  we  want  to  get  hold  of  them,  and  they  cannot  keep  them 
until  the  next  annual  or  semi-annual  meeting.  Let  them  express 
themselves  here,  and  send  us  the  report  of  their  doings. 

Mr.  Forney's  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  technical  papers  of  the  evening  were  then  presented  and 
discussed.  That  of  the  Messrs.  Webber,  reporting  "  Tests  of  a 
Vertical,  Triple-Expansion  Condensing  Pumping-Engine,"  at  the 
Trenton  water-works,  being  discussed  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Emery ;  the 
joint  paper  of  Professors  Peabody  and  Miller,  on  "  Tests  of  the 
Triple-Expansion  Engine  "  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, was  discussed  by  Professor  Jacobus. 

The  report  of  the  Society's  committee  on  "  Standard  Gauges 
for  Thickness  of  Wire  and  Metal,"  presented  its  report  of  progress 
through  its  Chairman,  Professor  Egleston.  The  report  was  as 
follows : 

To  THE  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  : 

GentleTYien:  The  Committee  on  Gauges  respectfully  report 
that  during  the  past  year  they  have  corresponded  with  a  number 
of  American  Societies,  but  that  only  one  has  taken  any  definite 
action.  On  November  7th  they  met  by  appointment  in  Philadel- 
phia a  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics' 
Association.  At  this  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed : 

**  Mesolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  tlie  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics' 
Association,  earnestly  deprecate  the  use  of  any  of  the  numerous  wire  and  sheet 
metal  or  other  trade  gauges  now  in  vogue,  and  strongly  urge  the  use  of  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  for  ail  kinds  and  classes  of  8mall  measurements. 

*'  In  praciice  we  recommend  the  use  of  micrometer  calipers  or  notched  gauges, 
the  latter  with  notches  of  dimensions  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  differeut 
industries,  and,  where  necessary,  different  selections  of  sizes  in  thousandths  of  an 
inch,  suited  to  each  trade,  being  incorporated  in  their  working-gauges  ;  provided, 
however,  that  these  are  always  dimensioned  in  thousandths  of  an  inch,  and 
marked  in  terms  thereof,  the  numberof  thousandths  being  marked  opposite  each 
gauge  notch,  thus,  .001. 

"  We  further  recon^mend  that  the  members  of  the  various  engineering  societies 
assist  the  introduciion  and  general  adoption  of  this  system  by  using  it  in  their 
own  work." 

Your  Committee  during  the  year  have  corresponded  with  seven 
societies  in  England,  two  in  France,  one  in  Belgium,  one  in  Ger- 
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many,  one  in  Austria,  and  two  in  Canada,  and  with  influential 
gentlemen  and  prominent  government  officials  in  most  of  these 
countries.  The  result  of  tae  correspondence  has  been  that  the 
authorities  in  England,  as  individuals,  have  already  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  giving  the 
measurement  of  diameters  and  thicknesses  in  a  decimal  system, 
and  of  the  abolition  of  the  present  gauge  system.  They  have 
unhesitatingly  said  that  they  not  only  preferred,  but  would  advo- 
cate, a  decimal  system,  and  that  they  would  prefer  the  100th  of  a 
millimetre  as  a  measure,  though  they  did  not  think  it  wise  to  ad- 
vocate it  at  the  present  time,  but  that  they  were  unequivocally  in 
favor  of  abolishing  the  whole  system  of  arbitrary  gauges. 

Owing  to  loss  of  letters  by  mail,  the  German  Society  has  taken 
no  action,  but  is  expected  to  do  so  within  a  short  time,  though 
prominent  individuals  in  Germany  have  declared  the  system  pro- 
posed of  recording  diameters  and  thicknesses  in  a  decimal  system 
to  be  the  most  convenient  form  of  measurement,  and  have 
expressed  themselves  decidedly  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  system 
of  arbitrary  gauges. 

The  societies  and  authorities  of  Austria  have  not  been  heard 
from. 

The  French  government  has  abolished  the  arbitrary  gauge 
system  absolutely,  and  has  made  the  legal  measurement  to  be 
the  100th  of  a  millimetre. 

The  action,  therefore,  seems  likely  to  be  unanimous  in  favor  of 
the  abolition  of  arbitrary  gauges,  and  of  adopting  a  decimal  system 
for  diameters  and  thicknesses. 

The  authorities  in  some  of  these  countries  have  been  anxious 
that  their  governments  should  be  solicited  to  abolish  the  gauge, 
and  have  pointed  out  to  the  committee  the  way  of  doing  it. 

The  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  have  appointed  a 
Committee  to  cooperate  with  your  Committee. 

The  only  decisive  action  of  the  year  has  been  the  abolishing  of 
the  arbitrary  gauge  system  by  the  French  government,  which  is 
a  decided  progress. 

The  Committee  therefore  propose  that  this  Society  recommend 
to  its  members  and  other  societies  in  the  United  States  to  abandon 
the  system  of  arbitrary  gauges,  and  to  use  a  decimal  system  giv- 
ing the  actual  thicknesses  and  diameters  of  the  pieces. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  propose  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 
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Resolvedf  That  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  recommend  to 
their  members,  and  urge  upon  all  persons  using  a  gauge  system,  to  abandon  the 
use  of  arbitrary  gauges,  and  to  give  the  actual  thicknesses  and  diameters  in  a 
decimal  system. 

The  Committee  ask  to  be  continued. 

[Signed]  Thos.  Eoleston, 

G.  T.  Wellman, 
Oberlin  Smith, 
Geo.  M.  Bond, 
Schuyler  S.  Wheeler. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  and  the 
Committee  continued. 

Professor  EyUston. — I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  ap- 
pended to  the  report. 

Dr,  Emery. — I  will  second  that  motion,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in 
connection  with  it  say  a  word.  The  system  of  measuring  in  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  is  already  pretty  well  established,  and  among 
electrical  people,  at  least,  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  is  known  as  a 
"mil."  It  is  suggested  that  this  term  should  be  understood  gener- 
ally by  all  the  branches  of  the  kindred  profession,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  useful.  Some  call  that  system  the  Edison  system, 
because  in  his  early  work  Mr.  Edison  found  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  track  of  the  various  gauges,  and  he  had  them  all  put  into 
thousandths  of  an  inch.  In  the  wire  tables  of  manufacturers  the 
sizes  are  designated  by  mils  as  well  as  gauge  numbers,  and  I 
think  that  both  will  be  continued  in  spite  of  all  resolutions. 

Professor  Egleston's  motion  was  carried. 

Mr,  Oberlin  Smith, — Is  it  in  order  for  me  to  make  a  slight  cor- 
rection? Dr.  Emery's  remarks  unintentionally  might  lead  some  of 
us  to  think  that  in  what  is  known  as  the  Edison  system  the  num- 
ber of  mils  involved  in  measurement  Avas  expressed  in  the  gauge 
number.  That  is  not  so.  The  so-called  Edison  gauge  has  a  set  of 
numbers  of  its  own,  based  on  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the 
wires,  entirely  different  from  the  Whitworth  gauge,  which  does 
have  the  actual  number  of  mils  expressed  in  its  number. 

Dr,  Emery. — I  have  only  heard  of  the  Edison  gauge  incident- 
ally. From  Mr.  Smith's  remarks,  it  appears  that  the  "mil"  as 
now  accepted  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Edison.  It  is  now 
accepted  as  measuring  one-thousandth  of  a  linear  inch,  besides 
which  there  are  square  mils  and  circular  mils,  and  the  three  make 
the  system  pretty  nearly  perfect. 
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Dr.  S.  S,  Wheeler. — I  think  Dr.  Emery's  suggestion  of  using 
the  word  'mil"  is  a  valuable  one,  because  "mil"  is  shorter  than 
**thousaiidths  of  an  inch,"  and  I  think  that  the  length  of  the  latter 
expression  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  objections  to 
this  proposed  system.  As  to  the  Edison  gauge,  I  have  served  in 
the  Edison  Company  myself  some  time  in  the  early  days,  and 
handled  a  great  many  of  their  conductors.  They  generally  use 
the  word  "  mil,"  or  "  circular  mil,"  in  reference  to  the  area  of 
the  conductor,  and  as  the  measure  is  so  small  they  have  to  use 
them  in  thousandths;  so  that  an  Edison  two  hundred  and  fifty 
conductor  means  a  round  bar  having  an  area  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  circular  mils. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dean  presented  three  papers  under  the  following 
titles:  ''Trial  of  a  Leavitt  Pumping  Engine,"  "Trials  of  a  Recent 
Compound  Engine  with  a  Cylinder  Ratio  of  7.1,"  "Changing 
the  Suction  System  of  a  Pumping  Engine,"  and  in  the  discussion 
Messrs.  Rockwood,  Piatt,  Emery,  Kent,  Hale,  and  Towl  took 
part.  Professor  Lanza's  paper  on  "Tests  of  the  Strength  of 
Spruce  Columns"  closed  the  session. 

Fourth  Session. — Wednesday,  December  5th. 

This  session  was  convened  at  10.30  a.m.  for  professional  papers. 
Prof.  C.  V.  Kerr  read  a  paper  on  the  ''  Theory  of  the  Moment  of 
Inertia;''  discussed  by  Professors  De  Volson  Wood  and  Lanza. 

Mr.  Chas.  T.  Porter  presented,  under  four  separate  titles,  the 
features  of  a  new  design  of  engine,  as  follows :  "  Comparison  of 
the  Action  of  a  Fixed  Cut-oflf  and  Throttling  Regulation,  with 
that  of  the  Automatic  Variable  Cut-off  on  Compound  and  Triple 
Expansion  Engines,"  '^  Description  of  a  Cam  for  Actuating  the 
Valves  of  High-Speed  Steam  Engines,"  ''  Description  of  an 
Improved  Steam  Separator  and  an  Improved  Steam  Jacket," 
•'Description  of  an  Improved  Centrifugal  Governor  and  Valve." 

The  debate  was  participated  in  by  Alessrs.  Richards,  Rock- 
wood,  Thui^ton,  Oberlin  Smith,  Kent,  Binsse,  Dean,  Forney,  and 
Ilutton. 

Professor  Lanza  presented  his  two  ])apers  on  "  Stresses  in  the 
Rims  and  Rim-Joints  of  Pullevs  and  Flv-Wheels"  and  on  *'The 

ft  ft 

Application  of  Brakes  to  the  Truck- Wheels  of  a   Locomotive." 
Air.  Kent  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
The  final  paper  of  the  session  was  that  by  Prof.  W.   F.  M. 
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Goss,  reporting  an  "  Experimental  Study  of  the  Action  of  the 
Counter-Balance  in  Locomotive  Drive  Wheels  upon  the  Pressure 
of  Contact  between  Wheel  and  Kail."  In  the  interesting  debate 
on  this  paper,  Messrs.  Forney,  Morison,  Webb,  Strong,  Dean, 
Lanza,  Porter,  McGeorge,  and  Oberlin  Smith  took  part. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  afternoon,  after  luncheon  served  in  the  banquet-room,  was 
left  free  for  social  opportunity  in  the  house,  for  excursions  to 
points  of  interest,  and  for  the  individual  business  of  the  members. 
A  large  number  remained  every  afternoon  in  the  parlors  for  the 
opportunities  of  attendance  which  this  arrangement  permitted. 

The  evening  of  Wednesday  was  devoted  to  a  reception  and 
social  reunion,  held  in  the  smaller  ballroom  at  Slierry's,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Thirty-seventh  Street.  The  members,  with  their 
ladies,  were  received  on  entering,  and  were  introduced  to  the 
retiring  president  and  the  president-elect,  and  a  little  after  nine 
o'clock  the  retiring  president  delivered  his  address,  selecting  as 
his  topic,  for  presentation  in  a  less  formal  way,  the  relations 
which  the  ladies  represented  in  the  membership  might  bear  with 
profit  to  the  organization.  Supper  was  served  at  the  close  of  the 
address,  and  dancing  was  enjoyed  until  a  late  hour.  Over  420 
persons  were  present. 

Fifth  Sp:s8ion. — Thursday,  December  6th. 

In  the  absence  of  President  E.  B.  Coxe  the  chair  was,  on 
motion,  taken  by  ex- President  John  Sweet. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Field,  on  "  Present  and  Pro- 
spective Development  of  Electric  Tramways,"  and  received  discus- 
sion by  Messrs.  Henning,  Oberlin  Smith,  Partridge,  Perry,  Hale, 
Scliefller,  Childs,  J.  C.  Piatt,  John  Piatt,  and  Rockwood.  The 
paper  by  M.  P.  Wood,  in  continuation  of  the  first  paper  read  at 
Montreal  in  June,  1894,  on  "  Rustless  Coatings  for  Iron  and 
Steel,"  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Henning,  Boyer,  Cartwright,  Dur- 
fee,  Roelker,  John  Piatt,  Kent,  Davis,  McElroy,  Hawkins,  Well- 
man,  and  Holloway.  The  paper  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Jacobus,  entitled 
"  Results  of  Experiments  to  Test  the  Accuracy  of  Small  Throttling 
Calorimeters,"  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Kent. 

Pursuant  to  announcement,  an  informal  session  was  arranged 
for  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  after  luncheon,  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  further  discussion  on  certain  questions  relating  to  cast 
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iron.  The  discussion  touched  also  the  monograph  of  W.  J.  Keep 
on  "  Testing  Cast  Iron/'  and  elicited  reports  of  practical  experience 
from  a  number  of  the  members.  Professor  Sweet  was  requested 
to  take  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  Keep,  Ilolloway,  Davis,  Fritz,  West, 
Henning,  Kent,  Cartwright,  Hawkins,  Durfee,  Hutton,  Wood, 
John  Piatt,  and  Sweet  took  part  in  the  discussion.  The  remarks, 
which  recorded  experience  of  value,  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
record  of  the  meeting,  under  a  suitable  heading.  Mr.  HoUoway 
presented  a  specimen  of  iron  coming  from  a  cylinder  casting 
which  had  been  through  the  conflagration  of  a  building  in  which 
the  engine  had  stood,  and  this  subject  was  also  made  a  matter  of 
comment  and  experience. 

In  the  evening  of  Thursday  no  assignment  of  regular  session 
was  made,  but  the  evening  was  left  free  to  be  used  in  visits  to 
central  electric  light  and  power  stations  and  other  points,  where 
the  evening  presented  the  best  time  for  inspection,  and  others 
used  the  evening  for  visits  to  theatres  and  other  engagements. 

Sixth  Session. — Friday,  December  7th. 

In  the  continued  absence  of  President  E.  B.  Coxe,  the  chair  was, 
on  motion,  taken  by  Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Davis,  president-elect. 

The  tii'st  paper  was  by  Prof.  J.  II.  Barr,  entitled  "  Experiments 
on  a  System  of  Governing  by  Coin])ression,"  discussed  by  Pro- 
fessors Thurston  and  Jacobus.  The  paper  by  J.  C.  Piatt,  entitled 
"  Straightening  a  Leaning  Chimney  One  Hundred  Feet  High," 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Robinson,  on  "  Drawing 
Office  Appliances."  This  w^as  supplemented  by  Messrs.  Wood- 
bur  v  and  Henderson. 

The  j)aper  by  L.  S.  Randolph, ''  Strength  of  Railway  Car  Axles," 
was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  Durfee,  Gillis,  Estrada,  Pom- 
eroy,  Parsons,  Henning,  Hibbard,  and  Wocxl.  Mr.  Henderson's 
pa[>er  on  ''A  Graphical  Method  of  Designing  Springs"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Randolph  and  Kent,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
concluding  paper  of  the  session,  by  ]\Ir.  D.  L.  Barnes,  entitled 
"  Rail  Pressures  of  Locomotive  Driving- Wheels."  This  w^as  dis- 
cussed by  ^lessrs.  Goss,  Parsons,  Kent,  Barr,  Henderson,  Mori- 
son,  and  Strong. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reufular  business  the  Socretarv  was 
instructed  to  tender,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  the  sincere  thanks 
of  the  members  to  those  persons  or  lirnis  whose  courtesy  had  con- 
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tributed  opportunities  for  the  making  of  visits  of  professional 
interest  during  the  meeting. 

Up  to  the  hour  of  adjournment  the  time  was  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  best  telephone  system  for  connecting  depart- 
ments of  a  large  works  with  each  other  and  with  the  central 
office,  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  to  a  presentation  of  the  new  car- 
bide of  calcium  product  for  making  illuminating  gas.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  manufacture  and  the  qualities  of  the  product  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  commented  on  by  Messrs.  Kent, 
Durfee,  and  Gill  is. 

The  chairman  then  declared  the  Convention  adjourned,  and 
that  the  next  meeting  might  be  expected  in  the  summer  of  1895, 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

It  was  the  generally  expressed  opinion  that  this  New  York 
meeting,  while  up  to  date  the  largest  numerically,  was  also  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  and  successful  meetings  that  the  Society  had 
ever  held. 

The  afternoons  of  the  days  upon  which  the  sessions  were  held 
were  left  without  assignment,  for  the  members  visiting  New 
York  to  attend  to  personal  business  aflfairs,  or  to  make  such  visits 
as  their  inclination  and  interest  might  dictate.  This  policy  re- 
placed the  usual  one  prevailing  elsewhere,  of  providing  official 
excursions  for  the  party  as  a  whole. 

The  policy  inaugurated  in  1892,  of  having  a  light  luncheon 
served  in  the  banquet-room  at  the  close  of  the  professional 
sessions  of  each  morning,  was  maintained  this  year  also  with 
marked  success.  It  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  members  attend- 
ing the  meetings,  and  was  the  means  of  keeping  together  those 
who  had  assembled  for  the  discussion  of  papers.  Many  of  the 
members  remained  at  the  house  for  conversation  and  social  inter- 
course during  the  afternoons. 

The  list  of  places  available  for  members  to  visit  in  New  York 
was  as  follows : 

I.  Morgan  &  Quintard  Iron  Works. 

II.  North  River  Iron  Works. 

III.  Pond  Machine  Tool  Works. 

IV.  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

V.    Columbia  College,  School  of  Arts,  Law,  Mines. 
VI.    Columbia    College,    School    of    Medicine   (College  of    Physicians    and 

Surgeonw). 
VII.    Pratt  Institute. 
VIII.    Washington  Bridge. 
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IX.  Sbipjards  and  Works  ;  S.  L.  Moore  &  Sous  Co. 

X.  World  Building  ;  Equitable  Building. 

XI.  Metropolitnn  Museum  of  Art. 

XII.  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

XIII.  East  River  Oas  Works. 

XIV.  Ball  &  Wood  Engine  Co. 

XV.  Power  Houses,  Broadway  Cable  Road. 

XVI.  Power  House,  125th  Street  Cable  Road. 

XVll.  The  Broo»Uyn  Navy  Yard. 

XVIII.  The  GtLS  Engine  and  Power  Co. 
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DCVIL* 

CHANGING    THE  SUCTION  SYSTEM    OF  A   PUMPING 

ENGINE. 

BT    F.   W.   DBAN,   BOSTON,    XA88. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Eecently  the  city  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  brought  water  from  the 
Lakeville  ponds,  some  seven  miles  distant,  to  their  water  works 
pumping  engines,  through  a  30-inch  main,  and  under  a  head  of 
30  pounds  pressure  at  the  engines.  Before  this  was  done  the 
engines  had  raised  water  21  feet,  by  suction,  from  a  basin  fed 
by  springs  along  the  edge  of  the  Taunton  River. 

As  the  new  supply  came  into  town  under  a  head,  it  was 
decided  to  connect  the  new  main  directly  to  the  suction-pipe  of 
the  Gaskill  engine,  and  thus  secure  an  obvious  economy  in 
pumping  water.  Accordingly  the  writer  was  asked  by  Mr.  Des- 
mond Fitzgerald,  member  A.  S.  C.  E.,  consulting  engineer  to 
the  city  of  Taunton,  to  prepare  a  design  for  the  new  suction 
system,  and  to  arrange  it  so  that  the  engine  could  either  take 
the  water  as  before  from  the  old  basin,  or  under  a  head  from 
the  new  supply.  As  the  case  is  one  of  interest  and  possessing 
some  novelty,  it  is  now  presented  to  the  Society. 

In  preparing  the  design,  the  obvious  possible  difficulty  of 
using  the  same  pump-valves  without  additional  springs  or 
weights  to  seat  them  promptly  under  the  new  conditions  pre- 
sented itself,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  effectively  absorbing 
the  inertia  of  a  30-inch  column  of  water  several  miles  long. 

When  the  change  was  completed  and  the  engine  started  under 
the  head,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  it  worked  as  quietly  as 
under  the  old  system,  and  has  so  continued,  without  any  change 
in  the  valves.  The  engine  makes  from  7  to  15  revolutions  per 
minute  under  domestic  pressure,  and  under  fire  pressure  (the 
direct  supply  system  being  used)  10  to  25  revolutions  per  min- 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (Dec'inber,  1894)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Vol.  XVI.  of  the  Trans- 
actions. 
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nte,  and  to  this  slow  speed  is  doubtless  due  the  snccess  of  the 
nlies  in  both  systems. 


The  methods  of  abaorbing  the  iiiertia  of  the  siirge  of  the  30- 
inch  column  of  water  were  two  in  number.  There  is  an  air 
chamber  4  feet  in  diameter  and  some  1 5  feet  liigh  placed  over 
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the  extreme  end  of  the  sapplj  main,  -which  was  coDBidered  ample 
iu  size  to  meet  any  flactoation  in  pressore,  provided  it  was  kept 
properly  supplied  with  air.  In  order,  howeTer,  to  avoid  any 
rapture  or  dislodgment  of  parts  when  the  air  chamber  is  im- 
properly filled,  seven  6-inch  spring  relief  valves  were  designed 
to  allow  the  water  to  escape  to  waste  when  the  pressure  reached 


a  prescribed  mazimam  (Fig.  1).  While  these  valves  cannot 
provide  the  elasticity  which  is  desirable  iu  handling  water,  and 
which  the  air  chamber  amply  supplies,  they  limit  the  pressure 
to  which  this  water  can  rise  when  any  unusual  surge  occurs. 
The  occasions  of  such  occurrences  are  sometimes  when  reduc- 
ing the  speed  of  the  engine  from  lire  to  domestic  service.     The 
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nlres  are  set  to  lift  at  40  ponuds  per  Bquare  inch,  and  they 
nceeasfollT'  limit  the  water  presanre  to  that  amoimt. 
Tke  relief  Tatves  are  made  with  a  spherioal  jointed  apindle^ 


and  not,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  in  order  to  allow  them  to 
seat  sqnarelj  if  the  springs  should  tend  to  incline  them.     They 
are  grouped  on  a  bowl-shaped  casting  covered  by  a  light  cast- 
iron  cover,  from  which  the  waste  pipe  passes  (Fig.  2). 
There  is  an  arrangement  of  gates  in  the  suction  piping,  such 


i  t 
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that  the  engine  can  draw  water  from  the  basin  or  receive  it 
from  the  new  supply,  as  before  mentioned,  and  a  gate  for  shut- 
ting the  water  from  the  group  of  relief  valves  when  desired  for 
any  purpose.  When  the  old  system  is  used,  the  air-chamber 
becomes  a  vacuum  chamber,  and  takes  the  place  of  one  fur- 
nished originally  (Fig.  3). 

The  waste  water  from  the  relief  valves  is  conducted  to  the 
old  pump  well,  and  the  fall  of  the  water  into  the  well  forms  an 
audible  tell-tale  of  their  operation. 

The  engine  is  of  the  usual  Gaskill  form,  of  the  following 
general  sizes : 

Diameter,  high- pressure  cylinder 16  in. 

low-pressure  '* 32  in. 

pump  plungers 18  in. 

Stroke  of  each  piston ....     28  in. 

plunger 28  in. 

Rated  capacity  in  24  hour? 4,000,000  gals. 

Number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  domestic  pressure 7  to  15. 

**  fire  *'         10  to  25. 

Suction  lift,  old  system 21  ft. 

Suction  head,  new  system 69  ft. 

Steam  pressure  by  gauge 75  lbs. 

Coal  used  in  24  hours,  old  system about  2,600  lbs. 

24      **      new     "      about  1,900  lbs. 

Saving  in  coal about  27^. 

DISCUSSION. 

Jfr,  Forrest  M.  Towl. — For  a  number  of  vears  the  stations 
pumping  petroleum  through  the  different  pipe  lines  in  the  United 
States  have  been  accustomed  to  take  the  oil  from  tanks  at  various 
heights  above  the  pumps.  These  tanks  are  usually  so  located  as  to 
give  a  pressure  of  from  two  to  fifty  pounds  on  the  intake  of  the 
pumps. 

When  the  Southern  Pipe  Line  was  built  it  was  found  expedient 
to  locate  the  relay  pum|)ing  stations  in  valleys  where  coal  and 
water  could  be  easilv  obtained.  This  location  necessitated  a 
change  either  in  the  system  of  connecting  up  the  lines  or  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  power.  It  was  at  first  decided  to  locate  the  relay 
tanks  on  the  top  of  the  controlling  hill,  but  as  that  would  divide 
the  working  force  of  the  stations,  it  was  decided  to  allow  a  station 
to  take  its  supply  from  the  incoming  main.  The  station  at  State 
Line,  Pa.,  may  be  taken  as  a  typical,  though  extreme,  example. 
State  Line  receives  its  supply  from  Watson,  33.32  miles  distant, 
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and  the  point  which  controls  the  pumping  of  Watson  is  located 
8.12  miles  west  of,  and  2,148  feet  above,  the  pumps  at  State  Line. 
When  both  stations  are  running  at  their  average  speed.  State  Line 
can  have  a  pressure  of  400  pounds  on  its  intake,  at  which  point 
it  begins  to  interfere  with  the  pumpings  from  Watson.    The  ordi- 
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nary  working  pressure  at  State  Line  is  375  pounds  on  the  intake, 
and  900  pounds  on  the  discharge. 

The  only  changes  made  in  the  connections  to  allow  of  the  using 
of  this  pressure  on  the  intake  are  the  insertion  of  a  relief  valve, 
which  will  allow  the  incoming  stream  to  pass  into  a  tank  in  case 
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it  becomes  necessary  to  shut  down  without  first  notifying  Watson, 
and  the  insertion  of  a  check  valve,  which  allows  State  Line  to  take 
its  supply  from  tlie  tank  when  it  has  reduced  the  head  in  the  line 
to  that  of  the  tank.  The  valve  springs  are  the  same  which  are 
used  under  tAVo  pounds  intake  pressure  at  other  stations.  No  air 
chamber  has  been  introduced,  and  none  seems  to  be  necessary. 
The  pumps  work  better  with  the  pressure  on  the  intake,  and 
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the  speed  of  the  pump  at  State  Line  is  regulated,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  pressure  on  the  intake. 

At  a  test  recently  made  at  State  Line,  it  was  found  that,  after 
allowing  for  the  friction  of  the  pumps,  the  saving  was  practically 
in  proportion  to  the  differences  between  the  intake  and  discharge 
pressures.  The  cards  herewith  were  taken  from  the  oil  cylinders 
of  the  pumps  at  State  Line  ;  set  A  (Figs.  4  and  5),  from  a  triple- 
expansion  engine  built  by  the  National  Transit  Company,  and 
having  six  oil  plungers,  and  set  B  (Figs.  6  and  7),  taken  from  a 
Worthington  engine  having  four  oil  plungers.  The  variation  in 
the  pressure  on  the  intake  of  the  six-plunger  pump  was  about  60 
pounds,  while  that  on  the  four-plunger  pump  was  about  120 
pounds.  The  slip  of  the  pumps  was  1.86  and  3.09  per  cent,  re- 
spectively, with  375  pounds  intake  pressure,  and  2.35  and  4.15  per 
cent,  with  two  pounds  on  the  intake. 

On  the  oil  pipe  lines,  there  are  ten  stations  operated  in  the  same 
manner  as  State  Line.  The  pressures  on  the  intake  vary  from 
100  to  375  pounds.  In  one  instance,  the  oil  does  not  go  into  a 
tank  until  it  has  passed  through  four  relay  stations.  Very  little 
trouble  is  experienced  in  regulating  the  speed  of  the  stations. 

Cards  C  (Figs.  8  and  9)  were  taken  from  a  four-plunger 
Worthington  engine  at  Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y.  This  engine  has 
not  the  high  duty  attachment,  and  the  intake  pressure  is  nearer 
constant.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  more  regular  piston  speed 
during  the  stroke. 
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Dcvni.* 

TRIAL  OF  A  VERTICAL  TRIPLE-EXPANSION  CON- 
DENSING PUMPING  ENGINE,  AT  THE  TRENTON 
WATER-WORKS, 

BT  8AMUBL  WEBBKB.  CHARLBBTOWN,  K.  H.,  AND  8.  8.  WEBBER,  TBBNTON,  K.  J. 

(Members  of  the  Society.) 

In  reporting  to  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
the  results  of  this  trial,  we  desire  to  state  that  it  was  not  under- 
taken as  a  complete  duty  test,  to  include  the  performance  of 
both  engine  and  boilers,  nor  was  it  desired  to  obtain  all  the 
data  respecting  the  economical  working  of  the  engine.  The 
Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  city  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  only 
desired  to  have  proved  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  made 
by  them  and  the  Edward  P.  AUis  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  the 
builders  of  the  pumping-engine,  had  been  complied  with. 

The  capacity  and  duty  guaranteed  by  this  contract  were  that 
the  pumping-engine  should  be  capable  of  delivering  into  the 
reservoir  against  a  head  of  120  feet  10,000,C00  U.  S.  gallons 
every  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  do  this  at  a  speed  of  thirty 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  show  a  duty  of  125,000,000  foot- 
pounds for  every  1,000  pounds  of  feed- water  pumped  into  the 
boilers ;  steam  to  be  supplied  to  the  engine  at  a  pressure  of  110 
pounds  per  square  inch.  No  account  was  to  be  taken  of  the 
fuel  consumption ;  it  was,  however,  decided,  for  the  sake  of 
iuformation,  and  from  a  desire  to  obtain  as  full  data  respecting 
the  trial  as  could  be  had  without  special  and  elaborate  prepara- 
tion, to  weigh  all  fuel  used  during  the  test,  indicate  the  engine, 
take  a  record  of  steam  temperature  and  pressure,  and  test  the 
quality  of  the  steam  by  calorimeter ;  and,  so  far  as  this  was 
undertaken,  we  believe  the  figures  obtained  are  correct. 

Before  beginning  the  trial  it  was  agreed  between  the  parties 

*  Presented  nt  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1894)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Vol.  XVI.  of  the  Transac- 
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in  interest  to  accept  the  theoretical  plunger  displacement  for 
the  measure  of  watar  pumped,  making  no  allowance  for  slip 
or  leak  of  valves.  The  plungers  being  outside  packed,  all  leak- 
age at  that  point  was  easily  prevented,  and  during  the  trial 
amounted  to  so  little  as  not  to  be  worth  reckoning.  The  indi- 
cators used  were  in  perfect  order,  and  the  springs  had  all  been 
accurately  calibrated  and  adjusted.  All  feed  water  pumped  to 
boilers  was  actually  measured  and  weighed  by  using  two  tanks, 
filling  the  measuring  tank  to  an  overflow  pipe  set  vertically,  with 
sharp  edges  at  orifice,  and  after  the  water  had  settled  to  an 
exact  level  the  outlet  valve  was  opened,  and  the  water  run 
entirely  out  into  the  second  tank,  from  which  it  was  pumped  to 
boilers.  No  heater  was  used.  The  engine  ran  with  remarkable 
steadiness  and  smoothness  during  the  trial,  and  every  condition 
prevailed  to  insure  accuracy. 

The  quality  of  the  steam  was  tested  by  a  calorimeter  at  three 
intervals  during  the  trial,  and  gave  precisely  the  same  readings, 
the  result  showing  a  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  steam  of 
1.25  per  cent.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  this  determina- 
tion is  of  no  especial  consequence  as  affecting  the  economical 
performance  of  the  engine.  The  small  amount  of  moisture 
present  in  the  steam  must  have  the  same  temperature,  and  as 
this  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  steam  as  it  leaves  the 
engine,  the  difference  must  have  been  available  and  capable 
of  doing  work,  and  the  weight  of  this  moisture  should  not 
be  wholly  deducted  from  the  steam  charged  against  the  engine. 

All  the  cylinders  and  receivers  are  steam  jacketed,  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  jacket  receiving  steam  from  the  main  steam- 
pipe  ;  from  the  high-pressure  jacket  the  steam  passes  to  the 
first  receiver  jacket,  thence  to  the  intermediate  cylinder  jacket, 
thence  to  the  second  receiver  jacket,  and  finally  to  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  jacket,  whence  it  is  connected  to  a  steam  trap 
discharging  into  the  hot  well.  The  drainage  from  the  several 
jackets  is  likewise  piped  to  the  hot  well.  The  amount  of  steam 
condensed  in  jackets  was  not  measured,  hence  no  expression  of 
the  value  of  these  jackets  can  be  given  from  the  trial.  It  would 
seem,  however,  from  the  high  duty  obtained,  tliat  ihe  jackets 
were  a  factor  of  economv. 

The  valve-gear  is  of  the  usual  Corliss  type,  with  Reynolds 
improvements.  In  general  design,  though  of  less  capacity,  the 
engine  is  similar  to  those  built  by  the  AUis  Company  for  Chicago 
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and  Milwaukee.  These  engines  are  so  fully  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  Dr.  Thurston's  paper,  "  On  the  Maximum  Contempo- 
rary Economy  of  the  High-Pressure  Multiple-Expansion  Steam- 
eDgine,"  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  at  the  New  York  meeting  in  1893,  and  printed  in 
Volume  XV.  of  the  Transactions,  that  nearly  every  one  in- 
terested is,  no  doubt,  quite  familiar  with  the  design  and  opera- 
tion of  this  type  of  engine ;  hence  it  is  not  again  necessary  to 
describe  the  details  of  construction. 

TABLE  OF  DIMENSIONS  OF  ENGINE  AND  PUMPS. 

Number  of  eteam  cylinders 8 

Diameter  of  steam  cvlinders 20i,  86,  52  ins. 

Stroke  of  pistODs  and  plungers 86  ins. 

Diameter  of  piston-rods  (two  at  one  end  each  piston) 2|  ins. 

Area         "      **         •*       «««««.     «i       ..         «.       4.48  sq.  ins. 

Net  area  steam  cylinders: 

High-pressure 825. 68  sq.  ins. 

Intermediate-pressare 1,018.44  pq.  ins. 

Low-pressure 2,119.29  sq.  ins. 

Batio  of  cylinders : 

High-pressure 1 

Intermediate-pressure 8.088 

Low-prespure 6.484 

Cylinder  clearances : 

High-pressure 2.05?^ 

Intermediate-pressure 1 .  V7% 

I>ow-pressure 1.90^ 

Xnmber  of  water  plungers  (single  acting) 8 

Diameter*'      **            **        25^  ins. 

Area         '*      *'            ** 500.74  ins. 

Displacement  of  each  plunger  per  stroke 18,026.64  cu.  ins. 

Total  displacement  of  all  plungers  per  stroke 234. 11  gallona 

TABLE  OF  PRESSURES,  TEMPERATURES,  AND  QUANTITIES. 

Temperature  of  water  pumped 59"  Falir. 

♦*       "      fed  to  boilers  SO""  Fahr. 

Average  prepsure  steam  in  boilers  as  per  gauge 112.27  lbs. 

main  at  engine  gauge 112.27  lbs. 

'*  first  receiver  gauge 23. 18  lbs. 

*'               **             *'       "  pecond  receiver  gauge —  1.75  lbs. 

vacuum  in  pounds  as  per  gauge 12.00  lbs. 

total  head  of  water  pumped  against 119 .  62  ft. 

Duration  of  trial 8  hours. 

Average  number  of  revolutions  per  minute 30.71 

Total  number  of  single  plunger  strokes 14,741 
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Total  weight  water  fed  to  boilers  in  8  hours 25,295.00  lbs. 

Percentage  of  moisture  in  steam  as  per  calorimeter 1 .25^ 

Average  M.  E.  P.  in  high-pressure  cylinder 45.15  lbs. 

**  intermediate-presHure  cylinder 12.75  lbs. 

**  low-pressure  cylinder 6.95  Iba. 

Average  H.P.  developed  in  high-pressure  cylinder 82.03 

''  intermediate-pressure  cylinder.    72.08 
'*  low-pressure  cylinder 81 . 59 


((  it 


ft        it         li       >  < 
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Total  H.P.  developed  in  all  cylinders 285.70 

TABLE  OF  PRINCIPAL  RESULTS. 

Total  foot-pounds  of  work  done  in  8  hours 8,442,879,215 

Total  number  gallons  pumped  in  8  hours   8,451,015 

Equivalent  number  gallons  lifted  119.62  feet  per  24  hours 10,858,040 

Fooi-pounds  duty  per  1,000  lbs.  feed-water 186,288,000 

too  lbs.  coal  burned 129,090,000 

*'  1,000,000  3.  T.  U 117.800,000 

Pounds  feed-water  used  per  indicated  H.P.  per  hour 13.41 

Total  indicated  H.P.  of  engine 235.70 

Value  in  H.P.  of  water  pumped 217.85 

Friction  loss  of  engine  and  pumps  in  H.P 18.85 

Percentage  of  useful  effect 92.8^ 

Gallons  pumped  per  24  hours  (in  terms  of  contract) 10,118,680 

Foot-pounds  duty  per  1,000  lbs.  feed-water  (in  terms  of  contract)  188,856,000 

**        **         •*      over  and  above  terms  of  contract 8,856,000 

BOILER  DIMENSIONS. 

Kind  of  Boilers :  Horizontal  Tubular. 

Number  of  boilers 8 

Diameter  of  shell 54  ins. 

Length  of  shell 15  ft. 

Number  of  tubes 48 

Diameter  of  tubes 8^  ins. 

Heating  surface  each  boiler 779. 10  sq.  ft. 

Grate  area  each  boiler  (54  ins.  x  54  ins.) 20.25  sq.  ft. 

Ratio  grate  area  to  heating  surface 84.17 

Kind  of  grate  :  *'  Tupper,"  set  28  inches  below  boiler. 

Smoke  flue  for  three  boilers 86 ins.x86 ins. 

QUANTITIES  AND  TEMPERATURES. 

Average  temperature  of  flue  during  test 350°  Fahr. 

Total  coal  consumed 2,667  lbs. 

Total  refuse  and  ashes 163  lbs. 

Net  amount  of  combustible 2,504  lbs. 

Per  cent,  ashes i .06 

Kind  of  coal,  "  Lehigh  Egg." 

Coal  was  burned  by  natural  draught  from  an  iron  stack  eighty  feet  high. 
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RESULTS. 

Acinai  evaporation  per  pouod  of  coal,  feed- water  at  59°  Fahr 9.48  Ibii. 

Equivalent  evaporation,  from  and  at  212° 11 .05  lbs. 

**  per  poand  of  combustible,  from  and  at  212°.  11.67  lbs. 

Coal  burned  per  hour  per  sq.  ft.  grate  surface 4.71  lbs. 

"      **         "      "      '*    indicated  H.P 1.421bs. 

Water  evaporated  per  hour  per  sq.  ft.  grate  surface 44.69  lbs. 

"      "      '•     '*     **   heating  surface 1.293  lbs. 

The  results  show  a  very  high  efficiency  for  a  triple  engine 
working  with  so  low  an  initial  pressure  as  1 12  pounds  of  steam  ; 
and  had  the  vacuum  obtained  been  better  the  results  would  have 
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been  correspondinglj  increased.  For  some  cause,  which  at  the 
time  of  trial  could  not  be  ascertained,  the  vacuum  did  not  go 
below  12.5  pounds,  and  the  average  throughout  the  trial  was  12 
pounds ;  it  should  have  been  13.5  pounds  at  least  for  an  average. 
The  indicator  cards  (Figs.  10-12)  show  a  fairly  even  distribution 
of  power;  the  intermediate  cylinder  not  showing  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  work  as  compared  with  that  of  the  high 


Scalo  20  lbs. 

Fig.  18. 

or  low-pressure  cylinders.  The  combined  diagram  (Fig.  13) 
shows  a  close  agreement  in  the  expansion  lines  with  the  hyper- 
bolic curve.  The  clearances  are  small,  due  to  placing  the 
Corliss  valves  in  the  cylinder  heads  instead  of  at  the  ends  of 
the  cylinder  castings,  as  is  the  usual  practice.  If  the  initial 
pressure  had  been  125  pounds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  engines  at 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  a  more  perfect  vacuum  been 
obtained,  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  at  Trenton  would,  no 
doubt,  quite  equal  that  recorded  for  the  engines  above   men- 
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tioned;  possibly  the  higher  head,  under  which  these  engines 
pumped,  contributed  to  very  high  duty  shown  by  them  as  com- 
pared with  that  given  in  this  report.  All  things  considered,  the 
Allis  engine  at  Trenton  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  modern  high-duty  pumping-engine. 

The  E.  P.  Allis  Company  was  represented  during  the  trial 
by  its  mechanical  engineer,  Mr.  John  H.  Lewis ;  and  the  city 
of  Trenton  by  the  writers  of  this  paper. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Charles  E,  Emery, — As  there  will  be  several  papers  here 
this  evening  relative  to  the  subject  of  engine  econom}^  and  par- 
ticularly two  which  refer  to  the  economy  of  compound  engines,  it 
is  well  enouorh  to  examine  the  results  of  this  test,  and  in  a  sense 
forecast  what  the  result  should  be  for  the  others.  By  looking  at 
the  indicator  diagrams  on  page  53,  we  find  that  the  low  pressure 
diagram  is  entirely  below  the  atmospheric  line,  and  altogether  of 
too  small  an  area  to  give  maximum  economy,  and  that  if  the  work 
(lone  in  the  intermediate  cylinder  were  transferred  to  the  large 
cylinder,  it  would  undoubtedly  give  better  service.  The  ratio  be- 
tween the  intermediate  and  low  pressure  cylinders  is  about  1  to 
2.1,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  first  page.  The  mean  pressure  in  the 
intermediate  cylinder  is  12.3  pounds,  equivalent  to  about  six 
pounds  in  the  low  pressure  cylinder,  which,  added  to  the  6.9  pounds 
already  there,  would  give  less  than  13  pounds,  which  is  not  extra- 
ordinary for  a  low-pressure  cylinder,  and  should,  in  fact,  give  better 
results  than  a  lower  mean  pressure.  It  is  therefore  evident  from 
the  diagrams  that  a  compound  engine  should  do  as  well  as  a  triple 
compound  proportioned  like  the  one  described. 

Mr.  Samuel  Webber."^ — I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Emery,  that 
under  the  pressure  of  the  test  a  double  compound  engine  would 
probably  have  given  equally  satisfactory  results.  We  noticed  the 
deficient  vacuum  in  the  last  cylinder,  and  so  state,  by  which  we 
lost  1.5  pounds  pressure  ;  but  we  had  no  time  to  remedy  the  matter, 
as  the  legal  existence  of  the  "  Board  of  Trade,''  for  whom  the  tests 
were  made,  expired  on  Monday,  the  test  having  been  made  on 
Satunhiy,  and  the  report  was  required  to  be  in  their  hands  before 
Mondav  ni<2:ht. 

With  160  pounds  steam,  and  the  hot  well  completed,  so  that 
we  could  use  the  condenser  water,  we  should  have  undoubtedly 
obtained  a  higher  result. 


*  Author's  closure,  under  tlie  Rules, 
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DCIX.* 

SOME  TESTS  OF  THE  STRENGTH  OF  SPBUCE 

COLUMNS. 

BT  OAKTANO  LANZA  AND  KDWABD  F.   MILLER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Members  of  the  Society.) 

There  are,  available  to  the  engineer,  the  following  published 
results  of  reliable  tests  of  the  strength  of  full-size  American 
timber  columns. 

1.  A  large  number  of  tests  of  yellow  pine  and  of  white  pine 
columns,  made  on  the  Emery  testing-machine  at  Watertown 
Arsenal  by  Mr.  Howard. 

2.  A  certain  number  of  tests  of  yellow  pine  and  of  oak  col- 
umns, made  on  the  same  machine,  under  the  direction  of  G. 
Lanza,  some  of  the  oak  being  green,  and  some  very  thoroughly 
seasoned. 

3.  Some  tests  of  spruce  columns,  made  on  the  same  machine, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Freeman,  all  but  three  of  which 
were  tested  with  the  load  eccentric,  showing  crushing  strengths 
of  4,088,  6,225,  and  4,900  pounds  per  square  inch  respectively,  and 
which  Mr.  Freeman  says  were  of  "  well-seasoned  spruce  of  excel- 
lent quality."  Hence,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  obtain  some 
more  results  of  tests  of  the  strength  of  spruce  columns  of  ordi- 
nary average  quality,  such  as  is  in  common  use. 

In  this  paper  we  have  to  present  to  the  Society  the  results  of 
thirteen  tests  of  spruce  columns,  made  on  the  Emery  testing 
machine,  in  the  laboratory  of  applied  mechanics  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  in  the  course  of  the  regular 
laboratory  work. 

The  spruce  was  purchased  at  Boston  lumber  yards,  and  was 
of  fair  average  quality,  just  such  as  is  ordinarily  sold  for  build- 
ing purposes,  all  being  fairly  well  seasoned. 


♦Presented  at  tlie  New  York  meeting  (December,  1894)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers*,  and  forming  part  of  Vol.  XVI.  of  the  TraMae- 
tUms. 
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The  decrease  in  a  ganged  length  of  either  50  or  100  inches, 
ander  different  loads,  was  measured  on  two  opposite  sides,  and 
KTeraged. 

The  apparatus  naed  for  this  purpose  is  shown  (on  the  forward 
Bide)  ii)  Fig.  14 ;  all  of  it  being  fastened  to  the  column,  except 
ihe  micrometer,  which  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the  observer. 


Tbe  cnt  also  exhibits  the  means  employed  to  observe  the  de- 
flection of  tbe  column  at  the  middle  of  its  length. 

For  this  purpose  a  small  metal  bar,  provided  at  each  end  with 
a  needle  point,  was  attached  at  the  middle  of  its  length  to  the 
middle  of  the  upper  side  of  the  column  ;  the  needle  points  being 
used  to  mark  the  amonnts  of  horizontal  and  vertical  deflections 
on  pieces  of  cross-section  paper  tacked  on  two  boards  fastened 
on  rings  which  are  attached  to  the  main  screws  of  the  machine. 

Tbe  results  from  the  two  pieces  nf  cross-section  paper  are 
averaged  to  obtain  the  actual  horizontal  and  vertical  deflections. 

The  object  of  averaging  the  results  from  tbe  two  pieces  of 
cross-section  paper  is  to  make  up  for  any  possible  twisting  of 
the  column.  The  summary  table  will  be  given  first,  and  then 
the  details  of  the  individual  tests  will  follow. 
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TEdTS  OF  WOODEN  COLUUXS. 


^pi^4^ 


•pni#:«  :  Dimens^ioDs — Width,  i^  in. ;  depth,  8^  in.;  length,  9  ft.  i  in. 

Dmte,  April  25,  1804. 
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Compref>rioo  ineasared  in  length  of  50  inches. 

Weight  of  colnnin,  12K  lbs. 

MaziMium  load.  191,500  ltN>. 

Maximum  load  per  oq.  in.,  sectional  area  =  3,901  Ibe. 

Katio  of  stress  to  strain  from  10.000  to  60,000  Ibe.  =  1,489;M)0. 

Munner  of  breaking,  cmshed  1  ft.  from  platform. 


TESTS  OF  WOODEN   COLUMNS. 

ffpf;dinen  sprace  :  Dimem^ions — Width,  8^  in.;  depth,  8^  in.;  length,  7  ft.  6  in. 

Date,  April  26,  1894. 
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(yomprcHHlon  inoasured  in  a  length  of  50  in. 

WHght  of  column,  H)0  lbs. 

Maximum  loud.  170,800  lbs. 

Maximum  Wmd  per  sq.  in.  Kfclional  area,  2,587  lbs. 

KbIIo  of  hln-HH  to  htrain,  from  10,000  to  6(),(HX)  lbs.  =  1,442,700. 

Manner  of  Ijrcakiiig,  crut«hed  0  in.  from  platform. 
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TESTS  OF  WOODEN  COLUMNS. 
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TESTS  OF   WOODEX   COLU.MNS, 
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Dale.  April  26,  1894. 
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TESTS  OF  WOODEN  COLUMNS. 

Specimen  spruce:  Dimensions— Width,  7J  in.;  depth,  7J  in.;  length,  5  ft.  9i  in. 

Date,  April  26,  1894. 
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Compression  measured  in  a  length  of  50  in. 

Weight  of  colnmn,  66.5  lbs. 

MaxTmnm  load,  156,000  lbs. 

Maximum  load  per  so.  in.  sectional  area,  2,556  lbs. 

Eatio  of  stress  to  strain  from  10,000  to  60,000  lbs.  =  884.270. 

Manner  of  breaking,  crushed  1.5  ft.  from  platform. 


TESTS  OF  WOODEN  COLUMNS. 

Specimen  sprace  :  DimensioDs — Width,  8i  in.;  depth,  8i  in.;  length.  7  ft.  11  in. 

Date,  April  26,  1894. 
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Compression  measured  in  a  length  of  50  in. 

Weight  of  column,  104  lbs. 

MaxTmnm  load.  175,400  lbs. 

Maximum  load  per  sq.  in.  sectional  area,  2,617  lbs. 

Ratio  of  Ptress  to  strain  from  10,000  to  60.000  lbs.  =  857,380. 

Manner  of  breaking,  crushed  1.5  ft.  from  platform. 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  BRAKES   TO   THE  TRUCE 
WHEELS  OF  A    LOCOMOTIVE. 

BT  OABTAKO  LANZA,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

On  the  9th  and  16th  of  April,  1893,  some  experiments  were 
made  upon  the  effect  o(  employing  brakes  upon  the  truck 
wheels  of  a  locomotive,  the  results  of  which,  it  is  believed,  are 
of  sufficient  interest  to  be  presented  to  the  Society. 

The  trains  drawn  were  composed  of  different  numbers  of  cars, 
and  were  run  at  speeds  corresponding,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
with  those  found  in  express-train  service.  The  experiments 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Fred  H.  Keyes  and  John  W.  Logan,  at 
that  time  students  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
working  under  such  supervision  as  was  necessary  to  ensure  the 
reliability  of  the  results. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  James  N.  Lauder,  then  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  the  experiments  were  made 
on  the  "  third  track  "  of  the  Providence  division  of  that  road, 
between  Forest  Hills  and  Hyde  Park  stations  ;  the  locomotive 
employed  being  No.  229,  of  the  eight  wheel,  or  American,  type, 
the  following  being  some  of  its  principal  dimensions  : 

Diameter  of  drivers 66  in. 

Gflindeps 18  in.  X  24  in. 

Weight  on  drivers 68,000  lbs. 

Weight  on  truck 85,000  " 

Total  weight  of  engine 98,000 

Weight  of  tender  loaded 64,000 


(( 


« { 


The  cars  used  were  fifty  feet  passenger  cars,  having  an  average 
weight  of  43,000  pounds. 

*Pre€euted  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1894)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Vol.  XVI.  of  the  Travs- 
aetions. 
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The  objects  of  the  experiments  were  to  determiDe  (1)  the  dis- 
tance ID  which  the  train  could  be  stopped  with  the  truck  brakes 
applied,  as  compared  with  that  in  which  it  could  be  stopped 
when  the  truck  brakes  were  not  applied,  every  wheel  in  the 
train  having  brakes  acting  on  it.  (2)  The  distance  in  which  the 
train  could  be  stopped  with  all  brakes  applied,  the  throttle 
being  closed,  as  compared  with  that  in  which  it  could  be 
stopped  when  all  brakes  were  applied  and  the  throttle  was  left 
open. 

The  stops  were  all  made  with  the  train  running  south,  the 
brakes  being  applied  by  the  engineer,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
when  the  forward  end  of  tbe  engine  was  opposite  a  flag  at  the 
north  end  of  Hazelwood  station  platform. 

Stakes  were  driven  alongside  the  track  every  fifty  feet  for  two 
thousand  feet  beyond  the  flag. 


This  part  of  the  road  ia  perfectly  straight,  and  has  an  ascending 
grade  of  only  0.22  per  cent.,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  pro- 
file (Fig.  15),  determined  within  a  week  of  the  teats. 

The  observations  taken  were  : 

(1)  Speed,  just  before  the  application  of  the  brakes. 

(2)  Length  of  stop. 

(3)  Train  pipe  pressure,  just  before  the  application. 

(4)  Time  of  stop. 

The  speed  was  deterrained  by  averaging  the  results  obtained 
from  the  readings  of  two  revolution  counters,  one  of  which  was 
connected  with  the  cross-head,  and  hence  gave  the  number  of 
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Tevolations  of  the  djivers,  vhile  the  other  showed  the  namber 
o{  raTolations  of  the  track  wheels. 

The  length  of  the  etop  was  obtained  by  observing  the  distance 
from  the  nearest  stake  to  the  forward  truck  wheel. 

The  train  pipe  pressure  was  determined  by  reading  the  gauge 
in  the  cab  jnst  before  the  application  of  the  brakes. 

The  time  from  the  application  of  the  brakes  till  the  train  came 
to  s  fall  stop,  was  determined  by  an  observer  in  the  cab  by 
means  of  a  stop-watch. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  following  tables : 
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In  the  following  comparative  table  a  selection  haa  been  made 
of  tests  in  which  the  speed  was  quite  near  sixty  or  forty-five 
miles  per  hour,  and  the  equivalent  length  of  stop  with  a  train 
pressure  of  seventj-  pounds,  and  the  two  above-stated  speeds, 
respectively,  were  calculated  in  each  case  by  means  of  the  formala 


S,  =  S, 


'70  V,^ 


where 

Sr  =  length,   in  feet,  of  equivalent  stop,  from  speed   f  with  a 

train  pipe  pressure  of  70  pounds  per  square  inch. 
S,  =  length,  in  feet,  of  actual  stop. 

7*1=  actual  train  pipe  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
F  =  speed,  in  miles  per  hour,  at  which  the  equivalent  stop  is 

desired  (60  or  45  miles), 
r,  '=  actual  speed  in  miles  per  hour. 

This  formulii,  although  it  is  only  approximate,  cannot  be  far 
from  correct,  when  tlie  actual  speeds  and  train  pipe  pressures 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  corresponding  to  which  the 
equivalent  length  of  stop  is  desired. 

Wliether  the  seleetion  of  individual  tests  to  be  used  in  the 
following  com)>arative  table  has  been  wisely  chosen  or  not,  the 
reader  can  dftcrminc  for  himself,  since  he  has  all  the  necessary 
data  in  the  preceding  general  table. 
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t( 

tt 

Out. 

it 

1609 

1705 
2166 
2182 
1052 
890 
978 
1801 
128-2 

1657 
2149 

1005 
1292 

492 

287 

23 
22 

18 

17 

18 

19 

60 
60 
60 
60 
45 
45 
45 
45 

One. 

•  < 

<( 
It 

<< 
{< 
ft 

n 

III 

ft 

Out. 
<< 

In. 

(( 

Out. 

1898 

1487 

1721 

1689 

821 

889 

936 

988 

1448 

1706 

855 

962 

262 

107 

15 

14 

15 

12 

13 

11 

25 

60 
60 
45 
45 

Two. 
(i 

«< 

it 

In. 
Out. 

In. 
Out. 

1242 

l:,^81 

850 

940 

1242 

1881 

850 

940 

139 
90 

22 

10 

2« 

29 

10 

U 

82 

60 
60 

Three. 

In. 
Out. 

1208 
114 

1208 
1314 

111 

s 

49 

60 
60 
60 
60 
45 
45 
45 
45 

Fonp. 

«< 

(i 
<i 
i< 

tt 
<< 

In. 

tt 

Out. 

In. 
tt 

Out. 

i  i 

1411 
1452 
1593 
1493 

828 
808 
836 
885 

1482 

1543 
818 
861 

111 
43 

50 

47 

46 

43 

44 

45 

46 

7 
5 

52 

5;^ 

54 

45 
45 
45 

Five. 

In. 
Out. 

705 
768 
706 

705 
737 

32 

4 

50 

01 

62 

60 
60 
60 
60 
45 
45 
45 
45 

Six. 
tt 

( < 

{I 

(( 

i( 

<( 

(( 

In. 

i< 

Out. 

(  4 

In. 

<i 

Out. 

1180 

1253 

12C6 

1240 

737 

744 

783 

776 

1217 

12ol 

741 

780 

34 

39 

1 

63 

57 

3 

58 

0) 

56 

0 

This  comparative  table  speaks  so  plainly  for  itself  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  it  at  any  length.  That  the 
percentage  gain,  as  well  as  the  gain  in  feet,  should  be  greater  with 
short  than  with  long  trains,  was  naturally  to  be  expected  ;  and 
both  the  general  and  the  comparative  tables  furnish  information 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  gain. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  difTerencein  tlve  length  of  stop 
with  and  without  the  throttle  valve  closed. 


Namber  of 
Stop. 


41. 

42. 

51. 

64 

65. 


Speed 
iwr  hour. 

1 

.  Number 

Tmck  Brake. 

Lcni|;th 
of  Ri-auced 

Average 

Leiifi^th  with 

Steam. 

Length  of 
Stopa,Sim- 
ilar  Con-    Dlffer- 

of  Cars. 

In  or  out. 

Stop  with 
Steum. 

ditions.    :  eucc. 
Without  i 

Steam. 

45 

Four. 

In. 

1037 

' 

45 

•  < 

it 

1029 

1033 

818        215 

60 

<( 

<t 

1679 

1679 

143i     *    247 

45 

Six. 

(4 

851 

1 

45 

t< 

(( 

800 

826 

741          85 
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STRAIOHTENING  A  LEANING  CHIMNEY  100 

FEET  HIGH. 

BY  J081PH  C.  PL  ATT,  WATERPORD,  N.  T. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

It  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  those  having  similar  prop- 
erty, or  to  any  who  may  have  similar  work  to  do,  to  know  how  a 
brick  chimney  100  feet  high,  which  leaned  about  28  inches,  was 
made  plumb.  This  chimney  is  that  of  the  Ormsby  Textile  Com- 
pany, of  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

It  was  erected  in  1893.  Soon  after  its  completion  it  was  found 
to  be  considerably  out  of  plumb  ;  and  when  first  measured,  in 
November,  was  found  to  lean  about  16  inches,  and  a  few  days 
later  22  inches.  Then  the  rate  of  increase  of  inclination  became 
less,  but  in  March,  189dt,  it  was  28]  inches  out  of  line,  and  it  was 
decided  to  attempt  to  straighten  it.  The  factory  to  which  the 
chimney  is  attached  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  north  outlet 
of  the  Mohawk  River,  and  distant  perhaps  one-third  of  a  mile 
from  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson.  The  underlying  rock  in  this 
part  of  the  country  is  the  Hudson  River  shale.  Where  this  rock 
comes  to  the  surface  it  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  is  probably 
equally  so  where  it  has  been  coverad  by  the  earth  deposit.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  mill  no  rock  comes  to  the  surface  over  a  sec- 
tion about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  one  quarter  wide. 
The  earth  deposit  throughout  this  tract  is  apparently  quite  uni- 
form in  quality,  yet  a  great  variation  in  it  is  possible.  Since  it 
is  probably  all  a  river  deposit,  one  spot  may  be  good  earth  or 
sand  or  gravel  while  another  may  be  largely  vegetable  matter  and 
much  softer. 
In  ^ving  an  account  of  this  work  I  only  act  as  a  recorder  of 


*  Prefented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1S94)  of  the  American 
Societrof  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Vol.  XVI.  of  the  Tramac- 
tiom. 
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facts  which  were  given  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Ormsby.  I  was  not  at 
home  when  most  of  the  work  was  under  way,  though  I  witnessed 
a  portion  of  it. 

The  chimney  proper  is  rectangular  in  plan,  is  built  of  brick,  is 
9  feet  6  inches  square  at  the  bottom  and  5  feet  4  inches  square 
at  the  top ;  it  is  100  feet  high  and  has  a  central  flue  3  feet 
square.  The  estimated  weight  of  this  is  206  tons.  It  stands 
upon  a  foundation  which  is  14  feet  deep,  the  lower  4  feet  being 
of  concrete  about  14  feet  square,  on  which  rests  heavy  stone- 
work 10  feet  high,  14  feet  square  at  the  bottom  and  9  feet  6 
inches  square  at  the  top.  The  weight  of  the  foundation  is  about 
149  tons,  making  a  total  of  355  tons  resting  on  196  square  feet, 
about  1.8  tons  per  square  foot. 

Before  commencing  the  work,  soundings  were  made  on  all 
sides  of  the  proposed  site.  These  varied  from  20  to  38  feet  in 
depth  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  and  indicated  the 
same  character  of  soil  as  its  surface,  a  soft  alluvial  deposit  with 
streaks  of  sand,  but  with  no  hard  material  or  rock  or  bowlders. 
The  chimney  was  built  upon  this  soil  without  the  use  of  any 
piles.  Two  similar  chimneys  had  been  built  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  on  what  appeared  to  be  similar  material,  and  no  trouble 
had  been  experienced  with  these.  The  bottom  of  the  concrete 
is  about  two  feet  above  normal  summer  level  of  the  Mohawk 
River,  but  at  the  time  of  sounding  in  March  it  was  submerged 
about  four  feet,  it  being  found  that  the  water  rises  and  falls  in 
the  soil  in  the  vicinity  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river. 

The  work  of  straightening  the  chimney  commenced  on  the 
19th  day  of  March,  1894.  A  scaffold  was  erected  about  the 
chimney,  and  eight  oak  timbers  six  inches  by  ten  inches  by  ten 
feet  were  placed  vertically  at  the  corners  at  a  height  of  42  feet 
above  the  stonework  and  four  and  one-half  feet  below  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  brickwork;  the  object  of  the  oak  tim- 
bers being  to  spread  the  bearing  of  the  wire  ropes  over  as  large 
a  section  as  practicable.     (Figs.  16  and  17.) 

Wire  ropes  were  passed  around  the  timbers,  and  another  wire 
rope  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  eye  in  each 
end,  was  fastened  to  the  first-mentioned  ropes  at  its  upper  eye. 
The  lower  eye  was  connected  with  a  system  of  pulleys  secured 
to  the  dock  at  the  river  edge  at  a  point  78  feet  distant  and  di- 
rectly opposite  the  direction  in  which  the  chimney  leaned,  the 
pulleys  being  made  up  of  three  sets  of  double  and  single  blocks 
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connected  together  in  series,  having  three  points  of  fastening  to 
the  dock  and  having  eleven  pulleys  in  the  system.  Cables  were 
also  put  out  from  the  chimney  on  each  side  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  cable,  and  having  turn  buckles  to  tighten  them  ;  also  a 
guard  cable  in  rear. 

The  earth  was  then  excavated  on  the  high  side  of  the  founda- 
tion nearly  half  way  around  to  the  bottom  of  the  foundation  (a 
depth  of  thirteen  feet)  and  the  main  cable  put  under  strain  with 
the  pulleys.  By  this  means,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  the 
chimney  was  brought  back  about  four  inches.  Then,  with  a 
post-hole  digger,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  eleven  holes  were 
suuk  vertically  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  around  the  founda- 
tion, principally  at  the  highest  point,  to  a  depth  of  five  and  one- 
half  to  six  feet.  At  this  time  the  water  in  the  river  stood  up  to 
within  one  and  one-half  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  foundation,  the 
ground  being  soft  to  a  depth  of  four  feet ;  it  then  became  very 
hard,  showing  that  the  strata  supporting  the  chimney  had  been 
reached.  No  movement  or  flow  of  the  soil  was  discovered  until 
the  eighth  hole  was  sunk  four  and  one-half  feet  and  the  tool 
withdrawn  for  clearance,  when  it  could  only  be  reinserted  read- 
ily about  three  feet  and  headway  made  very  slowly. 

From  this  removal  of  the  earth  there  resulted,  within  a  few 
hours,  a  righting  of  the  chimney  to  the  extent  of  five  inches. 
This  increased  to  eight  inches  by  the  next  morning.  The  slack 
of  the  pulling  rope  was  taken  up  as  fast  as  the  chimney  moved, 
and  the  rope  was  kept  under  strain.  By  tightening  up  the  pul- 
ley rope  two  or  three  times  daily,  in  a  week  the  chimney  was 
brought  back  to  eight  and  three-quarter  inches. 

At  this  point,  in  similar  manner,  the  post-hole  diggers  being 
reduced  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  about  one-fifth  as  much  more 
material  was  removed,  immediately  followed  by  righting  the 
chimney  to  four  inches,  and  from  that  point,  after  filling  the 
holes  with  fine  broken  stone  and  gravel  thoroughly  rammed,  by 
continued  daily  strain  on  the  main  cable,  the  chimney  was 
brought  back  to  plumb  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
per  clay.  The  turn  buckles  in  the  side  cables  were  occasionally 
used  to  control  any  tendency  toward  lateral  inclination. 

The  work  has  been  accomplished  without  injury  to  the 
structure.  Time  alone  can  tell  for  how  long  it  will  retain  its 
position,  or  whether  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  river  will  aflfect 
it.     It  is  stated  that  some  chimneys  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  which 
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were  straightened  in  a  similar  manner,  have  remained  in  proper 
position. 

This  chimney  settled  in  all  .598  of  a  foot. 

The  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  the  owners,  by  a 
local  contractor,  following  methods  proposed  by  A.  T.  Sabin, 
C.  E.,  of  the  C.  O.  &  S.  W.  EE.  Co.,  who  had  knowledge  of  how 
similar  work  had  been  done  near  Louisville.  Below  is  given 
the  record  of  observations  of  the  movement  of  the  chimney  from 
the  first  discovery  of  its  extensive  settlement  until  brought 
back  plumb.  The  figures  under  AB  represent  the  distance 
out  of  plumb  at  the  bottom  of  the  brickwork  in  a  direction 
parallel  with  two  sides  of  the  base.  Those  under  BC  give 
the  distance  out  of  plumb  on  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  first 
through  the  centre  of  the  chimney. 


Datk,  1898. 


Nov.  6 

Nov.  8,  8  a.  m 

Nov.  8,  2  P  M 

Nov.  9 

Dec  5 

1894. 
Jan.     5 

Feb.   27 

Mar.  17  

Mar.  23 

April    5 

April    9 

April  10,  10a.  M.... 

April  10,  1  P.  M 

April  19 

April  20 

April  21 

April  22 

April  28 

AprU24 

April  25,  7  A.  M 

Aprll25,  11.80  A.M. 

April  25,  1  P.  M 

April  25,  1.40  r.  m  . 

April  26 

April  27 

April  28 

April  29 

April  80 

May      1 

Mav      2 

May      8 

Mhv      4 


MEASUREMENTS. 

-k  —  — 

AB 


16 

20 

22 

22.5 

24.25 


26 

6.5 

27.875 

6.875 

27.875 

6.9375 

28.125 

6.75 

27.25 

6.75 

24.875 

6.375 

24.5 

5.8125 

22.8125 

5.75 

19.J]75 

5.4375 

16.125 

4.75 

18.6775 

4 

11.75 

10.25 

2.625 

9.875 

2.4375 

9.1875 

2.4875 

8.75 

2 

5.625 

.875 

4.4:^75 

.875 

4.625 

.375 

2.625 

.25 

2.125 

.25 

1.4375 

.0625 

1.125 

.0025 

.875 

.625 

.126 

.5 

.125 

.1875 

.0625 

.0625 

BC 


4 

4.25 

5.5 


Excavation  comraeucecl, 


Nine  lioles  bored. 
Two  holes  bored. 


Bored  second  set  of  holes. 
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In  September,  1894,  the  chimney  leaned  nearly  two  inches 
towards  the  river,  and  away  from  the  mill.  This  inclination 
has  come  since  the  trench  was  filled,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  result 
of  the  weight  of  the  material  with  which  the  excavation  on  the 
high  side  of  the  foundation  was  refilled.  This  excavation  was 
S3  large  and  deep  that  the  material  used  to  fill  it  probably 
weighed  eighty  tons. 
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TESTS    ON   THE    TRIPLE   ENGINE   AT   THE   MASS  A- 
CHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOOY. 

BT  C.  H.  PEABODY  AND  E.   F.   MILLER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Members  of  the  Society.) 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  in  1892,  we  presented  data 
and  results  of  tests  made  on  the  triple  engine  in  the  laboratory 
of  steam  engineering  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, f  We  are  now  able  to  give  further  results,  which,  we 
believe,  lead  to  definite  conclusions  concerning  the  behavior  of 
our  engine.  Our  former  paper  gave,  at  length,  the  manner 
of  making  tests  and  calculating  results  in  vogue  at  our  labora- 
tory, and  the  precautions  employed  to  avoid  errors  of  observa- 
tion or  calculation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  engine  at 
length,  but  the  main  dimensions  will  be  given  for  convenience  ; 

High-preMure  Cylinder. 

Diameter   8.99  ins. 

Stroke 80.00  ins. 

Diameter  piston-rod 2.19  ins. 

(  C   E     ft  7fl 
Clearance  in  per  cent,  of  piston  displacement ; }    .  ii^.,  v.i%t, 

I H.  E.,  8.88. 

Piston  displacement j  C.  E.,  1.087  cu. 

( H.  E.,  1.102  cu.  ft. 

Intermediate  Cylinder. 

Diameter   16.01  ins. 

Stroke 80.00  ins. 

Diameter  piston-rod 2.19  ing. 

iC  E    10  ft 
H.  E,,  10.4. 

Piston  displacement jC.  E.,  3.430  cu.  ft. 

(H.  E..  3.496  cu.  ft. 

♦  Presented  at  ihe  New  York  meeting  (December,  1894)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineer.-^,  and  forming  part  of  Vol.  XVI.  of  the  Trans- 
actions. 

\  Transactions  of  live  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  XIV.,  p. 
381,  No.  521. 
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LoiD'preMfire  Cylinder. 

DUmeter 20.088  ius. 

Stroke 80.00  ins. 

Diimeter  piston-rod 2.16  ins. 

H.  £j,f  12.18. 

PiBton  displacement (  ^-  ^^  '^•831  cu.  ft. 

^  jH.  E..  7.894  cu.  fi. 

Our  paper,  printed  in  1892,  showed  conclusively  that  the  best 
results  were  obtained  when  steam  was  admitted  to  the  jackets 
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Pep  cent  cut-off  on  High  Pressure  Cylinder 

Fig.  18. 


CD  the  cylinders  of  the  engine,  but  not  to  jackets  on  the  inter- 
mediate receivers. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  does  not  show  that  intermediate  re- 
beaters  are  bad,  but  that  they  appear  to  be  superfluous  for  our 
engine.  The  curve  representing  the  series  of  tests  made  under 
these  conditions,  with  tlie  per  cent,  of  cut-ofl*  on  the  high-press- 
ure cylinder  for  abscissae,  and  with  B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power 
per  minute  for  ordinates,  appeared  to  be  so  well  located  and  so 
characteristic  that  it  was  chosen  as  a  sort  of  standard  for  refer- 
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ence,  and  drawn  on  all  of  our  diagrams  ;  it  has  been  repeated 
on  our  diagrams  representing  the  present  tests. 

These  tests  are  divided  into  three  series  in  the  table  appended 
to  the  paper : 

Tests  1  to  8  had  steam  in  the  jackets  on  the  heads  of  the 
three  cylinders  only. 

Tests  9  to  18  had  no  steam  in  any  jacket. 

Tests  19  to  21  had  steam  in  the  jackets  on  the  heads  and  bar- 
rels of  the  three  cylinders. 

Steam  was  not  admitted  to  the  jackets  or  intermediate  re- 
heaters  on  the  intermediate  receivers,  in  any  of  the  tests. 

The  first  two  series  are  naturally  the  most  interesting ;  the 
third  series  of  three  tests  was  made  to  establish  a  comparison 
between  the  present  condition  of  the  engine  and  the  condition 
in  1892.  In  the  interim  the  cases  of  certain  large  valves  and 
the  heads  of  the  receivers  have  been  covered  with  non-conduct- 
ing material,  with  a  definite  though  small  gain  in  efiiciency,  as 
is  shown  by  the  diagram  (Fig.  18).  The  plain  curve  shows  the 
heat  consumption  before  the  change,  and  the  three  crosses 
show  as  many  tests  after  that  change.  In  1892  the  engine  used 
240  B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute,  with  the  cut-oflf  at  25 
per  cent,  on  the  high-pressure  cylinder ;  in  1894,  with  the  cut- 
off at  23.6  per  cent.,  the  consumption  was  235  B.  T.  U. ;  the  gain 
from  the   additional   non-conducting  covering   was  apparently 

240-235      ,^^     ^  . 

— rt^jA —  ^  100  =  2  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  tests  19,  20,  and  21  of  1894  with  the 
tests  of  1892  shows  that  the  steam  in  the  cylinders  at  cut-off 
and  release  was  dryer  after  the  additional  non-conducting  mate- 
rial was  applied  ;  this,  of  course,  confirms  the  result  of  the  com- 
parisons of  the  heat  consumptions,  and  both  results  are  what 
might  have  been  anticipated. 

It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  the  unavoidable  error  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  indicated  horse-power  of  an  engine  amounts  to 
a  large  part  of  the  quantity  under  discussion.  We  recognize 
also  the  hazard  of  applying  the  conclusions  from  two  or  three 
tests  to  conditions  different  from  those  of  the  tests,  even  though 
those  conditions  are  not  very  dissimilar.  We  have  concluded  to 
base  all  of  our  comparisons  of  the  relative  economy  of  running 
our  engine  with  and  without  steam  in  the  jackets,  on  the  tests 
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made  on  the  engine  in  1892,  without  modification.  Any  one  may 
aflow  1  or  2  per  cent,  for  the  improved  condition  of  the  engine, 
if  he  desires  to. 

The  series  of  tests  numbered  1  to  8,  with  steam  in  the  jackets 
on  the  heads  of  the  cylinders,  are  represented  in  Fig.  19.  The 
carve  is  well  determined,  and  shows  a  minimum  heat  consump- 
tion of  262  B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute,  with  the  cut- 
off at  30  per  cent,  on  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  Assuming 
the  consumption  to  be  233  B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute, 
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at  the  minimum,  with  steam  in  the  jackets  on  the  barrels  and 
heads,  the  ratio  of  the  consumption  is 

233:262  ::  1  :  1.12. 


Most  unexpectedly  we  have  found  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
getting  concordant  results  from  tests  made  on  our  engine  with 
no  steam  in  the  jackets.  After  having  started  a  leak  at  one  of 
the  cylinder  liners  by  starting  the  engine  without  steam  in  the 
jackets,  we  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  blowing  steam  through 
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the  jackets  before  starting.  Now,  the  steam  in  the  jackets  brings 
the  engine  np  to  its  maximum  temperature  promptly,  and  the 
engine  test  may  be  begun  in  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour 
after  the  engine  has  started  ;  the  condition  of  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder  during  a  test  under  such  treatment  varies  but  little. 
On  the  other  hand,  after  the  engine  is  well  heated  up  by  the 
jackets,  the  stored  heat  has  an  influence  on  the  condition  of  the 
steam  in  the  cylinders  for  an  hour  or  more  after  the  jackets 
have  been  shut  off;  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  steam  in 
the  cylinders  gradually  becomes  more  moist  and  the  steam  con- 
sumption gradually  increases.  As  our  laboratory  is  kept  very 
busy  with  a  variety  of  work,  we  find  it  often  inconvenient  or 
impossible  to  run  the  engine  at  full  load  and  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  test,  for  an  hour  or  two  before  the  tesfc  begins ;  and 
many  of  our  tests  without  steam  in  the  jackets  show  the  in- 
fiuence  of  stored  heat  even  though  we  allow  all  the  time  we  can. 
The  full  effect  of  this  difficulty  was  realized  only  after  the  work 
for  the  year  was  substantially  finished,  and  as  we  shall  proba- 
bly have  the  difficulty  always  with  us,  we  have  concluded  to 
report  our  tests  for  what  they  are  worth.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  scattered  effect  of  points  on  Fig.  18,  representing 
tests  without  steam  in  the  jackets,  is  largely  due  to  the  exagger- 
ated vertical  scale,  and  that  the  discrepaDcies  are  not  so  great 
as  they  appear.  Thus,  with  the  cut-off  on  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  at  about  31  per  cent.,  we  have  the  heat  consumption 
varying  from  267  to  278  B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute ; 
that  is  in  the  ratio 

267:278  ::  1.04, 

and  the  variation  of  either  extreme  from  the  mean  is  not  more 
than  2  per  cent. 

If  we  assume  the  minimum  heat  consumption  without  jackets 
to  occur  with  the  cut-off  on  the  high-pressure  cylinder  at  30  per 
cent.,  and  to  be  270  B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute,  we 
may  make  provisional  comparisons  with  the  consumptions  with 
steam  in  the  jackets  on  the  heads,  or  with  steam  in  the  jackets 
on  heads  and  barrels. 

The  ratio  of  the  heat  consumptions  with  steam  in  all  the 
jackets  and  without  steam  in  the  jackets  is 

233  :  270::  1:1.16. 
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The  ratio  of  the  heat  consumptions  with  steam  in  the  jackets 
on  the  heads  and  without  steam  in  the  jackets  is 

262  :  270  : :  1  : 1.03. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  heat  consumption  of  this  engine  is 
really  larger  than  270  B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute,  and 
that  the  gain  from  the  use  of  steam  in  the  jackets  is  larger  than 
is  shown  by  the  preceding  ratios,  to  the  extent  of  1  or  2  per 
oeni 

Two  remarkable  and  to  us  unexpected  conclusions  appear  to 
come  from  our  tests  on  jacketing :  (1)  that  there  is  compara- 
tively little  effect  from  jacketing  the  heads  of  the  cylinders  of 
oar  engine ;  (2)  that  the  gain  from  jacketing  is  less  for  very 
short  cut-off  than  for  a  cut-off  at  30  per  cent,  on  the  high- 
pressnre  cylinder,  at  which  our  engine  finds  its  minimum  con- 
sumption. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof,  D.  S.  Jacobus. — These  tests  of  Professor  Peabody  appear 
to  be  very  carefully  made,  and  the  general  result  agrees  with  those 
which  have  been  obtained  by  Professor  Reynolds,  of  Manchester, 
and  on  the  engine  of  Professor  Alden  at  Worcester,  which  is  that 
in  small  engines  the  gain  due  to  jacketing  may  be  considerable. 
It  is  not  logical,  however,  to  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  larger 
commercial  engines,  because  for  greater  dimensions  of  cylinders 
the  ratio  of  the  surface  to  the  cylinder  volume  is  different,  and  we 
know  that  we  get  different  results.  Even  in  an  engine  tested  in 
the  way  these  were,  it  is  diflScult  to  apply  the  results  to  larger 
engines.  For  example,  these  tests  are  compared  at  equal  cut-offs. 
But  you  will  notice  in  the  table  that  for  equal  cut-offs  the  horse- 
power generated  for  a  given  cut-off  without  the  jacket  is  much  less 
than  the  horse-poAver  generated  for  the  same  cut-off  when  the 
jacket  is  in  use.  For  example,  at  24  per  cent,  cut-off  we  find  86 
horse-power  without  jacket,  and  over  100  when  jackets  are  in  use. 
To  make  the  comparison  exactly,  you  would  have  to  preserve  the 
cut-off  at  .2^4  and  have  the  horse-power  the  same,  and  to  do  that 
we  would  have  to  make  the  engine  without  the  jacket  larger  than 
the  engine  with  the  jacket,  but  then  we  get  a  different  law  of 
cylinder  condensation.  Tills  is  well  shown  by  Dr.  Emer}^  in  his 
exhaustive  tests  at  the  Novelty  Works,  which  prove  that  the  cylin- 
der condensation  for  large  cylinders  is  much  less  than  for  small 
ones.  So  that,  if  we  alter  our  dimensions  for  our  engines  in 
order  to  preserve  the  same  cut-off  and  horee-power,  we  would 
diminish  the  difference  shown  by  Professor  Peabody  in  favor  of 
jackets.  We  cannot,  therefore,  predict  results  for  large  commer- 
cial eno^ines  from  the  results  obtained  bv  tests  of  these  small 
engines.  If  we  want  to  predict  the  result  for  any  engine,  we 
should  compare  it  with  a  test  of  some  engine  which  is  similar  in 
its  size  to  the  engine  of  which  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  economy. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Peabody* — We  agree  with  Professor  Jacobus  that 
extreme  caution  is  required  in  trying  to  infer  the  effect  of  any 
device  applied  to  a  large  engine  from  the  results  of  tests  made  on 
a  small  engine,  but  we  cannot  admit  that  an  engine  Avith  a  cylinder 
24  inches  in  diameter  and  30  inches  stroke  is  a  small  engine.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  any  device  which  shows  an  amelioration 


*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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of  the  bad  eflFects  of  initial  condensation  on  such  an  engine  will 
hare  a  like  eflFect,  though  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  on  an  engine 
which  differs  from  it  only  in  being  several  times  as  large. 

We  fail  to  see  the  force  of  the  last  remarks  of  Professor  Jaco- 
bus. The  engine  shows  its  best  economy  at  about  30  per  cent. 
catK)ff  for  the  high-pressure  cylinder  with  or  without  steam  in  the 
jackets.  The  curve  of  thermal  units  per  horse-power  per  minute 
with  steam  in  the  jackets  is  well  determined,  as  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  our  previous  paper.*  and  it  shows  that  the  heat  con- 
sumption is  increased  about  two  per  cent,  by  shortening  the  cut-off 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  distribution  of  the  points  showing  the  heat  con- 
sumption without  steam  in  the  jackets  shows  that  the  cut-off  may 
be  lengthened  to  a  larger  extent  with  a  less  effect  on  the  consump- 
tion. It  therefore  appears  that  a  comparison  of  the  performance 
of  the  engine  with  and  without  jackets  when  developing  the  same 
horse-power  will  show  substantially  the  same  result  as  that  given 
in  our  paper. 

Again,  if  it  be  admitted  that  an  engine  without  jackets  might 
be  advantageously  made  larger  for  the  same  work  than  would  be 
required  if  jackets  were  used,  it  is  impossible  that  the  increase  of 
size  by  one-fifth,  or  somewhat  more,  can  have  a  marked  effect  on 
the  initial  condensation. 

*  TransacUana  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Euffineers,  Vol.  XIV.,  p. 
386. 
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DCXIII.* 

A    GRAPHICAL  METHOD   OF  DESIGNING  SPRINGS. 

BT  G.  R.  HENDERSON,  ROANOKK,  TA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

At  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  of  this  Society,  in  1884,  Mr.  John 
W.  Cloud  presented  an  interesting  paper  on  Helical  Springs,t 
which  has  been  largely  used  by  parties  designing  springs  for 
railway  equipment  and  similar  purposes.  He  plainly  demon- 
strated that  a  circular  cross-section  of  bar  was  the  most 
economical  one,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  all  other  shapes 
of  sections  are  gradually  passing  out  of  existence,  and  that  the 
circular  section  is  taking  their  place. 

The  formulae  which  Mr.  Cloud  gave,  and  which  have  most 
general  use,  are  those  for  strength  and  deflection  of  the  spring 
of  circular  section,  viz. : 

32  pm 

•^~    GTTd^ ^"^^ 

P  =  load  on  spring. 

Sg  =  maximum  shearing  fibre  strain  in  bar. 

d  =  diameter  of  steel  of  which  spring  is  made. 
R  =  radius  of  centre  of  coil. 

I  =  length  of  bar  before  coiling. 
G  =  modulus  of  shearing  elasticity. 
/  =  deflection  of  spring  under  load. 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1894)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Vol.  XVI.  of  the  Trans- 
actions. 

t  Transa4:tion8  of  the  American  Society  of  Meclianical  Engineers,  Vol.  V.,  p. 
^73,  No.  142. 
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Benleanx,  in  D«r  Konatntkteur,  gives,  for  semi-elliptic  springs : 
Snbh* 


P  = 


and 


/  = 


62 


6PP 


(3) 


(4) 


where 


S  =  maximum  direct  fibre  strain  in  plate. 

n  =  number  of  plates  in  spring. 
I  =  one-half  length  of  spring. 

P  =  load  oil  one  end  of  spring. 

b  =  width  of  plates. 

h  =  thickness  of  plates. 

/  =  deflection  of  end  of  spring. 

E  =  modulus  of  direct  elasticity. 
The  above  formula  for  deflection  can  be  relied  upon  where  all 
the  plates  of  the  spring  are  regularly  shortened  (see  Fig.  20) ;  but 
in  semi-elliptic  springs,  as  used,  there  are  generally  several  plates 
extending  full  length  of  spring  (see  Fig.  21),  and  the  proportion 
of  these  long  plates  to  the  whole  number  is  usually  about  one- 
fourth.     In  such  cases  the  value  of 


5.5  PP* 

•^  ~  Enbh' 


(5) 


While  all  these  formulae  are  simple,  yet  containing  several 
variables  and  powers,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  often  consumed  in 

♦For  a  spring  with  all  the  plates  full  length  we  would  have 

4P^ 


/ 


Bnb/i 


3  » 


BO  for  ODp-fourth  of  the  leaves  full  length,  the  deflection  would  be  decreased 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  difference  between 


6J^ 
Ji:nbh^ 


and 


4P^ 

Efibh' 


or 


5.5  P/' 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 
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determining  the  most  advantageous  proportions  for  the  purposes 
required.  The  writer,  haying  much  spring  designing  to  do,  has 
therefore  laid  out  a  few  simple  diagrams,  which  facilitate  greatly 
the  calculations  of  proportions  of  new  springs,  and  the  properties 
of  springs  whose  proportions  are  known. 

In  the  Engineering  Neivs  of  September  28,  1893,  Prol  W.  F. 
Durand,  member  of  this  Society,  called  attention  to  the  use  of 
logarithmic  cross-section  paper  for  rapidly  solving  equations 
containing  variables  aflfected  with  various  indices,  and  it  is  to 
the  use  of  this  paper,  in  connection  with  these  spring  formulae, 
that  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  * 

We  will  first  decide  on  the  values  to  be  given  the  several 
constants  in  the  above  equations. 

Sf,  should  be  taken  at  80,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
when  spring  is  down  solid.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  value  of 
S  =  100,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  is  well  inside  of  the 
elastic  limit  for  tempered  round  steel  up  to  1|  inch  diameter. 

S  should  be  taken  at  80,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  with 
maximum  static  load  on  spring ;  the  test  load  may  be  25  per 
cent,  greater,  or  up  to  100,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the 
oscillations  may  cause  this  strain,  or  slightly  more. 

E  may  be  taken  at  30,000,000  pounds. 

G  may  be  taken  at  12,000,000  pounds. 

Referring  now  to  diagram  No.  1  (Fig.  22),  "  Strength  of  Helical 
Springs,"  we  take  formula  1, 

P  =     *   p,  considering  that 

P  =  tons  (2,000  pounds)  load  on  spring  when  down  solid. 

Sg  =  80,000  pounds,  or  40  tons,  when  down  solid. 
If  R  and  d  are  in  inches,  then 

P  =  ^^  =  Cj^SLud  log.  P-  log.  C-  log.  E-hS  log.  d, 

when 

C  =    .^    =  7.85. 
Id 

.-.  log.  P  -  log.  7.85  -  log.  R  +  3  log.  d (6) 

*  For  explanation  of  logarithmic  cross-section  paper,  see  Engineering  Netcs, 
Vol.  XXX.,  p.  248. 
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Starting,  then,  at  point  7.65  on  the  axis  of  ordinates,  we  find 
that  log.  li  IB  — ,  and  its  coefficient  =  1,  so  we  draw  a  line 
downwards  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  (tan.  =  1).  3  1(^.  d  we 
represent  by  lines  drawn  upward  (  +  ),  and  at  an  angle  whose 
(aogeot  is  3.     Now,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  safe  load  in  tons 


STRENGTH  OF  HELICAL 
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on  a  spring  whose  radius  li  —  2  inches,  and  dijimeter  of  bar 
i'  =  J  inch  —  ,75  inch,  we  follow  down  the  diagonal  line  from 
7.s5  to  intersection  with  ordinate  marked  2,  wliich  occurs  at 
3.93  on  the  vertical  scjle.     As  <!  <  1,  start  at  right-hand  side, 
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at  3.93  Terticallj,  and  mn  down  parallel  with  the  slant  tines  fo 
7.5  <^.75  K  10,  considered  to  be  in  the  ocntignooa  left-hand 
aqoare,  as  any  nnmber  leas  than  one  has  a  negative  logarithm) 
ordinate,  and  read  1.65  tons  off  on  the  vertical  scale ;  at  this 
load  the  spring  should  either  be  solid,  or  arranged  so  that  no 
farther  strain  conld  come  upon  it.* 

DEFLECT  ON  OF  HEL  CAL   SPR  NQS 


, ,  ftnd  for  P  =  1  ton,  and  t 


d'' 


Gad'- 

Log. /=■  Jog.  .17  +  3  log.  R—  A  log.  d. 
/  =  deflection  witli  one  ton  load,  if  spring  were  100  inches  long :  R  =  radlna  o( 
roll,  in  liirbeB  ;  d  =  dliim.  of  wire,  in  inohe);. 

If  (i  =  li  inch,  then  run  up  on  left  aide  from  3.93  and  find 
at  intersection  with  1,25  ordinate,  7.6  tons.      By  reversing  the 


give  helipftl  apriogfl 
id,  thongb  two-tliird^  is  a^in 


i;  load  nboQt  oo«- 
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process,  the  size  of  steel  for  a  giTen  load  may  be  fotiiid,  and,  in 
&ct,  every  Tftriation  of  tLe  problem  may  be  quickly  considered. 
i  earefnl  inspection  of  the  diagram  will  readily  show  how  easily 
this  may  be  done. 

STRENGTH  OF  ELLIPTICAL  SPRINGS 
njngrfliH  Xt.S 
I  *  It  4&B7SS10 

to    Fandl-^    10 


■sot  C  for  Tulues  ofh  = 


Via.  a4. 
nb  r=  j^,  PI  =  CPl.  and  log.  nb  =  log.  C  +  log.  ;  +  log.  P. 

((7=7-2      4.81      3.3     2.:J5     1.8. 
P^lonB   total   Mife  wor'ing  Inad    on   spring  ;  i  =  s]>nn,  in   feei;   H6  =  Wtal 
■idlli  ijf  lilaief,  in  ui<^he!<;  A  =  ihicknesB  of  iilates,  in  inche!'. 

In  designing  a  spring,  after  we  have  determined  the  size  of 
steel  and  coil,  we  must  next  consider  the  deflection.  Diagram 
No.  2 1  Fig.  23 1,  "  Deflection  of  Helical  Springs,"  is  drawn  up  from 
formula  2, 

32  PR'1  . 


/-- 


and' 


,  in  the  following 
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Determine  the  deflection  for  1  ton  of  load  and  for  length  of 
100  inches  by  letting  P  =  2,000  pounds  (1  ton), 

I  =  100,  and  G,  as  above,  12,000,000,  then 

log.  /  =  log.  .17  +  2  log.  i?  -  4  log.  d (7) 

where y*  =  the  deflection  in  inches  per  ton  of  load  at  100  inches 
long,  R  and  d  being  in  inches. 

Now,  starting  at  ordinate  .17  (considering  unity  at  upper 
boundary  line),  we  represent  +  2  log.  li  by  an  upward  line 
whose  tangent  is  2,  and  reproduce  it  a  second  time,  as  in  an 
upper  superimposed  square  ;  —  4  log.  d  we  represent  by  the 
downward  (— )  lines  inclining  at  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  —4 

Thus,  a  spring,  with  bar  70  inches  long  before  coiling,  with 
R  =  2  inches  and  d  =  li  inch,  would  deflect  .3  inch  per  ton  of 
load. 

Bun  up  line  marked  R  to  abscissa  2,  at  .68,  and  then  down 
the  slant  lines  from  .68  to  abscissa  1.125,  and  find  .43  inch,  and 
as  this  is  for  I  =  100  inches,  then  .43  x  .70  =  .3  inch  =  deflec- 
tion per  ton  of  load  for  given  spring. 


* 


*  Doable  coil  springs  in  nests.     Combining  formulse  1  and  2  we  have 

^~  Qnd'  '  \iSH  ~    Gd'  "   Q    '  d' 

RL  rl 

and  as/ must  be  the  same  for  both  coils,  -=-  should  equal  -r  (capitals  for  out- 
side coil  and  suiall  letters  for  inside  coil). 
Now  the  solid  height  must  be  the  same,  so 

LD        Id  LB      Id     ^        B      ^r      ^  r 

z — f,  =  ^ —  ,     or    — =-  =  — .    Let   -=  =  iv ,  and  3-  =  n. 

2  TcR      2  7[r  R        r  D  d 

then  JV'/^  =  rU  and  Z  =  4t7  «Dd  aJso  t;.=  — ,  and  L  =   — . 

iv  N      n  n 

.'.  L  =1,    and     r»  =  t- 

that  is,  the  lengths  of  both  coils  should  he  the  same,  and  the  diameter  of  steel 
should  be  proportional  to  the  respective  radii  of  the  coils. 
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Let  US  now  take  up  elliptical  springs.  Diagram  No.  3  (Fig.  24), 
"Strength  of  Elliptical  Springs,"  was  constructed  as  follows  : 

our  7  a 

In  formula  3,  P  =     ai  ^  ^  ^^s  made  equal  to  half  the  total 

load  on  spring,  and  I  equal  to  half  the  span ;  but  we  will  now 
consider  that  P  =  total  safe  working  load  on  spring,  in  tons,  and 
/  =  span,  in  feet ;  other  values  as  above,  then, 

*  ^  ~  6TF127)  -  "361'    ^"""^ 

and  log.  nh  =  log.  C  4-  log.  I  +  log.  P (8) 

For  A  =  i  inch,     j%  inch,     f  inch,     i\  inch,     \  inch. 
C=   7.2,  4.61,         3.2,  2.35,         1.8. 

As  these  components  are  all  positive,  and  all  of  the  first 
power,  the  slant  lines  will  all  be  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and 
in  the  first  quadrant ;  and  there  should  be  lines  starting  at  1  8, 
2.35,  3.2,  461,  and  7.2,  to  correspond  with  the  different  values  of 
('given  above. 

Take  a  semi-elliptic  spring  of  3  feet  span,  to  carry  5  tons 
static  maximum  load,  and  to  be  made  of  f  inch  x  3  inch  steel 
plates.  Start  at  3.2,  and  follow  up  to  intersection  with  ordinate 
3  at  9.6,  then  from  9.6  the  slant  line  ends  at  10  without  reach- 
ing ordinate  5  for  value  of  P.  We  must,  therefore,  follow  up 
from  the  same  point  projected  to  base  line,  remembering  that 
we  are  now  in  a  superimposed  square,  as  far  as  values  in  the 
vertical  are  concerned,  and  that  readings  are  to  be  multiplied 
by  10.  The  intersection  with  ordinate  5  is  at  4.8,  or  multiplied 
by  10  =  48  inches  for  nby  and  as  plates  are  to  be  3  inches  wide, 
V  =  16,  as  the  number  of  {Dlates  needed. 

If  the  spring  be  double,  or  full  elliptic  (as  in  passenger  cars), 
nb  refers  to  the  plates  in  one-half  of  spring  only. 

For  the  deflection  of  semi-elliptic  springs,  see  diagram  No.  4 

5  5  Pl^ 
Fior. 25).    Formulas, /=  --^-rro-,  reduced  to  the  same  values  as 

formula  8,  becomes 

5.5  PP  ^  5.5  X  1,000  X  ( 'o^  lY  ^     l^ 
^        Er^W  30,000;000  n6A«  ni'  •   •  .- 
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where/  =  deflection  in  inches,  per  ton  of  load,  and  for 
h  =   ^  inch,     f  inch,     i  inch. 


„  „.       5.5  X  1,000  X  & 

C  equalling  ^p^-^jQ^j-^,    , 


l(^./=  log.  C  +  3  log.  t  —  log.  tb 

DEFLECTION  OF  SEMI-ELLIPTIC  S 
rgrarn  yo,4 

l.l«nilnh-].IO 10 lOlOO 


(9) 


/  — df flection,  in  Indies,  per  (rn  of  load  ;    (  =  span,  in  feet  ;    nb  =  tout  width 
';Of',i)al>^,  in  ioche-';  h  =  thickness  of  plBt«<>,  <n  inClies. 
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And  from  points  2.53,  .75,  and  .31  we  must  draw  upward  lines 
•horn  tangent  is  3,  and  for  log.  nb,  lines  downward  at  45  degrees. 
'All  the  3  log,  I  lines  must  be  extended  to  run  into  one  or  more 

eopenm posed  squares.) 


"  4  J-Jnb/?- 

W/=  '"K-  C  +  3loe.l-  log.  nb. 

Values  of  f  for  tslufs  of 

/=  defli-ction,  in  iocheti,  per  ton  of  liii 

il«ie3,  iu  inches  (J  apring] ;  A  =  ihickoes 


,  of  pint 


|fi=  f  I'  i" 
I  C=5.53  1.64  .69 
=  spiin,  in  feet;  nb  =  total  widtli  < 


Taking  the  spring  above  considered,  we  follow  up  from  .75 
(i.o  -^  10)  to  top,  start  at  bottom  and  run  up  second  Jiue  marked 
i,  then  again  up  third  line  marked  3  to  intersection  with  onJi- 
Eate  3,  we  read  2  x  10  (as  wo  have  passed  to  second  upper 
square)  —  20.    Now,  from  20  downward  we  pass  unity  x  10  —  10, 
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and  then  from  top  to  right  side  we  run  off  at  2  (having 
reached  only  nb  =  10),  then,  starting  again  at  2  on  axis  of  ordi- 
nates,  run  down  into  lower  square  (reading  -r- 10)  to  intersection 
with  48  (48  x  10),  we  find  /  =  4.15  ^  10  =  .415  inch  per  ton  of 
load,  and  for  5  tons/  =  .415  x  5  —  2.075  inches. 

For  the  deflection  of  elliptical  springs  we  refer  to  formula 

No.  4,  /  =  et  rxc»  ^^^  diagram  No.  5  (Fig.  26).    Now,  Pand  I  must 

be  treated  as  in  the  last  case,  but  the  spring  being  composed 
of  a  pair  of  springs  (one  erect  and  one  inverted),  the  value 
of  y*  must  be  doubled,  so 

. _  12  PP  _  12  X  1,000  X  (Ylf  _  pj^ 
J  -  -j?v7.j.8  -      30,600,000  w6A«     ""     -^' 


EnbU 


nb' 


^         „.      12  X  1,000  X  & 
C' equalling -gp^^g^, 

and /being  the  deflection  in  inches  per  ton  of  load,  while  for 

h  :=  \  inch,     I  inch,     \  inch, 

C  =    5.53,         1.64,         .69 ;       therefore. 


log./=  log.  C  +  3  log.  /  —  log.  nb 


(10) 


As  the  method  of  using  the  diagram  (No.  5)  is  identical  with 
diagram  No.  4,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  an  example. 

In  order  to  show  that  these  formulae  (which  have  been  deduced 
theoretically)  are  perfectly  practical  in  their  application,  we  give 
below  some  actual  tests  of  springs,  showing  also  the  results  as 
found  by  the  diagrams. 

Tests  of  Helical  Springs. 


Rcf.  No. 

R 

d 

I 

1 

1.44 

.75 

71 

2 

2.03 

.94 

64 

8 

2.50 

1.25 

74 

No. 
tested. 


10 
12 
10 


/  max. 

/mill. 
.70 

1 

.74 

.73 

.66 

.50 

.53 

.32 

.29 

.81 

.rby 
diagram. 


.76 
.55 
.83 
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Tbsts  op  Sbmi-Elltftic  Springs. 


Ref.So. 


4 
5 

6. 

.* 
t . 


h 

• 

/ 

nb 

No. 
tested. 

/max. 
.33 

/min. 

/avg. 

1 

2.58 

44 

6 

.33 

.32 

1 

2.83 

49 

11 

.36 

.34 

.35 

2.83 

56 

6 

.31 

.29 

.30 

i 

3.33 

31.5 

10 

.94 

.89 

.91 

1 

Tests  op  Elliptical  Sfbikgs. 


diflgram. 


.29 
.35 
.30 
.89 


Ref.  No.             h 

i 

/ 

nb 

No. 
tetited. 

/max. 

/min. 

/avg. 

diagram. 

8 

9 

10 

1 

2 
3 
3i 

54 
90 
75 

16 
20 
44 

.24 

... 
• .  • 

.21 

•  •   • 

•  •  • 

.23 
.50 
.95 

.24 
.49 
.94 

DISCUSSION. 

Prrf.  Z,  S.  Randolph. — This  paper  gives  a  very  marked  im- 
provement on  the  usual  method  of  calculating  springs.  Some 
time  ago  I  liad  to  redesign  the  springs  for  a  railroad,  but  soon 
found  that  the  amount  of  labor  involved  was  prohibitory  to  the 
pro|)er  studv  of  a  spring  until  I  had  a  series  of  tables  calculated 
for  each  style  of  spring,  and  even  then  the  labor  attending  the 
«lesign  of  a  given  spring  was  excessive.  The  method  devised  by 
the  author  of  the  paper  seems  to  me  exceptionally  valuable  on 
account  of  ea^e  with  which  the  effect  of  slight  variations  can  be 
studieil. 

For  elhptical  springs  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  thirty-two  mil- 
lion was  found  to  give  more  accurate  results  than  thirty  million  ; 
in  fact,  that  figure  was  obtained  from  the  results  of  tests  of  a  large 
number  of  elliptical  springs.  The  maximum  shearing  fibre  strain 
was  varied  with  the  variation  in  the  diameter  of  bar;  subsi- 
^|uent  experience  with  the  springs  designed  in  that  way  indicated 
that  it  was  a  u.seless  refinement,  and  that  the  figure  given  by  Mr. 
Henderson  (80,000)  should  be  used  for  all  ordinary  sized  bars. 

J//'.  ^Ym,  Kent, — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Henderson  if  he  has 
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compared  the  results  be  has  obtained  with  -those  published  in  the 
specifications  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for  springs, 
and  also  the  paper  published  by  Mr.  J.  Begtrup  in  the  American 
Machinist  about  two  years  ago,  which  gives  a  very  complete 
table  for  the  working  of  springs  of  a  great  number  of  sizes.  I 
had  occasion  to  look  up  this  subject  some  time  ago,  and  found  a 
papier  by  Mr.  Ilartnell,  of  the  British  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  treating  of  the  subject,  and  the  figures  given  by 
Rankine  and  Clark  were  shown  to  be  very  far  away  from  the 
results  of  recent  figures.  Engineers  generally,  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  springs,  like  much  better  to  look  at  a  table  and 
pick  out  from  it  the  spring  which  they  want,  rather  than  to 
design  one  themselves  from  a  formula.  Mr.  Begtrup's  table  is 
very  convenient  for  the  purpose,  but  if  we  want  a  spring  outside 
of  the  range  of  the  table,  of  course  we  would  have  to  use  a 
formula. 

31r,  Henderson!^ — I  will  say  that  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen 
the  paper  in  the  American  Machinist  to  which  the  gentleman  re- 
fers, but  as  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  specifications  are  con- 
cerned, I  have  tried  quite  a  number  of  them,  and  they  agree  very 
nicely  with  the  diagrams.  I  was  connected  with  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Company  when  I  worked  up  formula  5.  I  made  tests  of  a 
great  many  driving  springs  at  Altoona,  and  found  that  the  deflec- 
tion came  nowhere  near  the  formulaD  given  in  books,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  reason  was  this,  that  a  semi-elliptic  driv- 
ing spring  has  a  number  of  leaves  extending  the  full  length  of  the 
spring,  and  therefore  is  partly  between  a  beam  of  uniform  section 
and  a  beam  of  uniform  strength  ;  and  by  modifying  the  coefficient 
according  to  that  proportion,  I  got  a  formula  which  corresponded 
very  closely  with  actual  tests. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  time  taken  in  looking  up  a  spring, 
I  think  you  can  use  these  diagrams  about  as  quickly  as  looking  up 
in  a  table.  It  is  very  seldom  that  you  can  find  in  a  table  what 
you  want.  Any  one  can  design  an  elliptic  spring  from  these  two 
tables  in  about  two  minutes.  It  will  take  one  minute  to  find  the 
width  of  the  plate  and  another  minute  the  deflection.  (Coil 
springs  take  somewhat  longer.) 

In  I'egard  to  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  of  which  Mr.  Randolph 
speaks,  I  based  these  figures  on  30,000,000  instead  of  32,000,000, 


*  Author's  closure,  under  ihe  Rules. 
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and  the  result  is  that  tbey  agree  so  nicely  with  the  actual  tests 
that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  modify  them. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  any  one  wishes 
to  use  these  diagrams  he  should  lay  them  out  on  logarithmic  paper. 
He  can  obtain  such  logarithmic  paper  from  Keuffei  &  Esser,  New 
York.  It  costs  about  sixty  cents  a  quire.  The  paper  is  divided 
up  in  tenths,  and  you  can  pick  out  very  readily  the  exact  values 
that  you  want,  and  these  sheets  make  very  nice  blue  prints,  that 
can  be  used,  preserving  the  originals. 

After  the  meeting,  Mr.  John  R.  Freeman,  member  of  this 
Society,  sent  me  some  sample  sheets  of  beautifully  engraved  loga- 
rithmic cross-section  paper,  extending  in  both  directions  to  100, 
instead  of  10  as  in  the  diagrams.  This  paper  would  be  very  sat- 
isfactory for  this  purpose. 
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DRAWING   OFFICE  APPLIANCES. 

BT  A.  W.  ROBINSON,  SOUTH  MILWAUKSK,  WIS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  following  description  of  a  drawing-board,  easel,  and  blue- 
print frame  is  presented  to  the  Society  as  furnishing  simple  and 
inexpensive  examples  of  these  items  of  office  equipment. 

The  drawing-board  shown  in  Fig.  27  has  a  top  36  inches  by  54 
inches,  glued  up  with  saw-cuts  on  the  back  in  the  usual  way.    It 
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Fig.  27. 


is  of  this  size  to  suit  standard  sheets  23  inches  by  36  inches,  as 
described  in  paper  No.  596,  read  June,  1894.  +  The  top  is  made 
adjustable  for  slope  and  height  by  the  slotted  supports,  as  shown. 
This  allows  every  draughtsman  to  suit  himself  in  this  regard. 


♦Presented  at  the  New  Tork  meeting,  December,  1894,of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Encrineers,  and  forinin*?  pan  of  Vol.  XVI,  of  the  Transactions. 

f  The  Relation  of  the  Drawine:  Office  to  the  Shop  in  Manufacturing:  Trans- 
cations  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  965,  No.  596. 
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The  lower  frame  and  legs  are  of  oak,  neatly  chamfered.  These 
tables  complete  were  made  by  a  plain  carpenter  and  cost  $7.50 
apiece. 

Each  draughtsman  needs  besides  his  board  some  convenient 
means  of  holding  drawings  for  reference.  The  easel  (Fig.  28)  fills 
this  need.  A  number  of  drawings  can  be  attached  to  the  top 
edge  by  spring  clothes-pins  or  clips,  and  turned  over  the  back  as 
required.    This  easel  is  also  ''  home-made  "  and  cost  $6  each. 


1 


Fig.  28. 

The  blue-print  frame  shown  in  Fig.  29  is  25  inches  by  38  inches 
inside.  It  is  carried  on  two  pairs  of  small  grooved  wheels 
attached  to  the  side,  and  upon  which  it  is  reversible,  as  shown. 
The  tightening  of  the  back  is  done  by  three  cross-bars  pivoted  at 
their  centres.  The  ends  of  the  bars  engage  with  cleats  screwed 
to  the  inside  of  frame  at  a  slight  angle,  so  that  they  wedge  the 
bars  to  any  desired  pressure  on  the  back.  It  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  provide  for  a  double-swing  support  so  that  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  frame  c 
nndoubtedly  allow 


D  be  bronght  normal  to  the  Bunlight.     This 
of  quicker  printing   dttriog   morning  and 


evening  hours ;  but  the  earing  is  not  great,  and  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  simplicity.  This  frame  cost  about  $18,  including  iron 
track  and  plate  glass  three-eighths  inch  thick. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  C  J.  n.  Woodhury. — In  connection  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  paper,  there  is  a  very  simple  method  of  making  tracings 
upon  drawing  paper,  not  upon  tracing  cloth  or  tracing  paper,  by 
means  of  a  drawing  table  (Fig.  30),  which  I  might  almost  call  a 
drawing  board  made  of  a  sheet  of  plate  glass,  and  underneath 
which  is  placed  an  incandescent  lamp  with  a  conical  shade, 
trained  right  directly  under  the  glass,  in  an  inverted  position,  and 
close  to  the  lower  surface.  This  will  throw  the  light  through  two 
slieets  of  drawing  paper  well  enough  to  jeveal  the  original  draw- 
ing, so  that,  section  l)y  section,  a  drawing  can  be  copied,  and  the 
second  copy  will  appear  like  an  original  drawing,  and  not  a 
tracing. 
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The  wood  frame  around  the  plate  is  flush  with  the  upper 
surface  of  the  glass,  and  is  about  half  an  inch  thick  at  the  outer 
rim,  so  that  it  wiil  serve  to  secure  the  two  sheets  of  paper,  either 
by  thamb-tacks  or  by  spring  claraps. 

The  cross-bar  of  the  standard  for  an  ordinary  incandescent  di-op- 
lamp  fixture  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  forms  for  this  purpose. 


and  is  secured  to  anj'  position  by  four  strings,  tied  with  slip-knots 

Vi  the  four  legs  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Gewge  R.  Henderson. — We  had  occasion  to  make  a  number 
of  tracings  on  bond  paper,  and  it  was  ratlier  thick  to  see  through. 
IPe  adopted  very  much  the  same  plan  as  described  l)y  Mr.  Wooti- 
Uiry,    In  the  centre  of  the  table  I  had  a  pane  of  glass,  about 
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10  X  13  inches,  inserted,  and  by  laying  the  tracing  to  be  copied 
from  on  the  glass,  and  then  the  bond  paper  on  top,  with  some 
illumination  underneath,  it  worked  very  nicely.  It  is  practically 
the  same  device  described  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
large.  It  was  intended  to  produce  small  sketches,  about  9  x  14 
inches.  The  rest  of  the  table  was  just  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
tilting  drawing  table. 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  ACTION  OF  A  FIXED  CUT-OFF 
AND  THROTTLING  REGULATION  WITH  THAT  OF 
THE  AUTOMATIC  VARIABLE  CUT-OFF,  ON  COM- 
POUND  AND   TRIPLE-EXPANSION  ENGINES. 

BT  CUABLE8  T.  PORTER,   MONTOLAIR,  N.  J. 

(Honorary  Member  of  the  Society.) 

Theoretically,  the  regulation  of  the  speed  of  steam-engiDes 
bj  the  automatic  variation  of  the  point  of  eut-oflf  has  a  decided 
advantage,  in  respect  to  economy,  over  the  method  of  throttling 
from  any  point  of  cut-off  whatever.  When  to  this  there  is  added 
the  feature  of  regulation  at  the  point  of  admission  to  the  cylin- 
der, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  system  of  automatic  variable  ex- 
pansion, in  one  or  the  other  of  its  two  forms,  as  operated  by 
a  detachable  or  by  a  positive-motion  valve-gear,  should  have 
come,  as  it  has  done,  into  well-nigh  universal  use,  on  stationary 
engines  which  aim  at  economy. 

For  more  than  forty  years  following  Mr.  Sickles'  invention  of 
the  liberating  valve -gear,  or  trip  cut-off,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
in  1842,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  liberating  system, 
the  cut-off,  in  its  many  forms,  held  the  minds  of  American 
engineers  by  such  a  fascination  that  they  seemed  unable  .to 
look  beyond  it.  Perhaps  no  other  subject  ever  called  the  versa- 
tile American  ingenuity  into  such  a  remarkable  state  of  activity. 
The  Scientific  American  was  the  leading  mechanical  journal 
published  in  this  country  before  the  war.  I  remember  saying 
to  Mr.  Munn,  its  principal  proprietor,  that  he  ought  to  name  it 
the  Weekly  Valve  and  Cut-off',  from  the  constant  succession  of 
these  devices  which   appeared  in  its  columns.      Now  we  are 
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returning  to  that  which  was  held  by  Watt  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  the  subject  which  to-day  seems  uppermost  in  engi- 
neering thought  is,  cylinder  condensation  and  how  to  prevent  it. 
Engineers  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  variable  cut-oflf  system, 
admitting  the  full  boiler  pressure  to  the  cylinder,  requiring  the 
internal  surfaces,  at  the  commencement  of  each  stroke,  to  be 
reheated,  by  the  entering  steam,  from  the  temperature  of  the 
exhaust  up  to  that  of  the  boiler,  and  then  filling  the  waste  room 
with  steam  of  full  density,  presents  the  conditions  for  the  great- 
est loss  of  heat,  and  waste,  also,  of  the  uncondensed  steam. 

As  the  steam  is  cut  off  earlier  and  earlier,  the  percentage  of 
loss  from  both  these  causes  obviously  increases.  It  is  true  that 
less  heat  is  transformed  into  work,  and  more  of  this  is  supplied 
by  heat  set  free  on  expansion,  but  the  difference  between  these 
at  different  points  of  cut-off  is  comparatively  insignificant. 

These  losses  are  so  serious  that,  in  the  judgment  of  prominent 
builders  of  variable  expansion  engines,  at  very  early  cut-off  the 
steam  lost  from  the  first  cause  alone  "  is  in  excess  of  that  use- 
fully employed."  They  are  much  reduced  by  expanding  through 
two  or  more  cylinders.  Indeed,  the  high  pressures,  now  coming 
into  use  with  so  much  advantage,  could  not  be  successfully 
worked  in  a  single  cylinder,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  enormous 
losses  which  would  be  suffered  from  these  two  causes. 

The  principal  gain  in  compound  and  triple-expansion  engines 
is  obtained  from  the  greater  number  of  expansions  employed. 
But  a  large  gain  results,  also,  from  the  avoidance  of  early  cut- 
off. It  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  feature  of  this  sys- 
tem, that  a  large  number  of  expansions  are  obtained  while 
cutting  off  in  each  cylinder  at  a  comparatively  late  point  of  the 
stroke. 

The  gain  from  the  avoidance  of  early  cut-off  is  proved  in 
common  practice.  If,  for  example,  it  is  desired  to  employ  9  ex- 
pansions in  a  non- condensing  engine,  expanding,  say,  from  162 
pounds  to  18  pounds,  total  pressures,  it  is  found  much  more 
economical  to  use  two  cylinders,  and  cut  off  at  about  one-third 
of  the  stroke  in  each,  than  to  cut  off  at  one-ninth  of  the  stroke 
in  one  cylinder.  Again,  in  triple-expansion  engines,  as  made 
until  now,  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  no  gain  in  em- 
ploying much  over  20  expansions,  cutting  off  not  earlier  than  .3 
of  the  stroke  in  each  cylinder.  The  gain  from  a  greater  num- 
ber of  expansions,  considerable  as  it  is,  becomes  neutralized,  or 
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converted  into  positive  loss,  by  the  increased  proportionate 
losses  from  cylinder  condensation  and  waste  room.  If  a  much 
larger  number  of  expansions  is  desired,  this  has  required  the 
additdon  of  a  fourth  cylinder. 

When  the  variable  cut-off  is  employed  on  engines  working 
under  large  changes  of  resistance,  then,  whether  the  engine  be 
simple  or  compound  or  triple  expansion,  just  in  the  degree 
that  the  variable  feature  comes  into  action  does  the  cut-off  run 
to  more  wasteful  points  of  the  stroke,  and  often,  indeed  con- 
tinually, to  points  which  are  exceedingly  wasteful. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  an  opening  presented  itself  for  a 
large  improvement  in  the  direction  of  economy,  by  employing  a 
fixed  point  of  cut-off,  suitably  selected,  and  regulating  by  means 
of  a  throttling  governor ;  thus  avoiding  early  cut-off  entirely. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that,  although  the  theoretical 
gain  by  cutting  off  earlier  is  considerable,  this  is  out- weighed 
many  times  over,  by  the  increase  in  the  losses  from  cylinder 
condensation  and  waste  room. 

Additional  reasons  for  this  belief  are  afforded  in  the  facts, 
that,  in  its  passage  through  the  throttling  valve,  the  steam  is 
dried,  or  if  already  dry  is  superheated,  by  heat  set  free  on  re- 
duction of  pressure,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  steam-jacket 
to  prevent  cylinder  condensation  increases  just  in  the  degree 
that  the  pressure  of  the  steam  entering  the  cylinder  has  been 
reduced  by  throttling.  It  is  true  that  in  the  intermediate  and 
low-pressure  cylinders  the  temperature  in  the  jacket  may  always 
be  higher  than  that  of  the  entering  steam,  so  that  the  last  point 
is  pertinent  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder  only ;  but  the  especial 
importance  of  preventing  cylinder  condensation  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  application  of  the  force  of  the  steam  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

In  the  system  here  presented,  the  economic  conditions  are,  as 
will  appear  in  following  papers,  considerably  improved  over  ex- 
isting practice  ;  but  in  order  to  observe  the  gain  resulting  from 
avoidance  of  early  cut-off  merely,  these  conditions  will  now  be 
supposed  to  be  the  samo.  Let  the  losses  from  internal  condensa- 
tion and  waste  room  be  assumed  at  20  per  cent,  in  a  variable 
cut-off  engine,  and  also  in  a  fixed  cut-off  engine,  both  cutting  off  at 
one-third  of  the  stroke  in  each  cylinder,  and  working  dry  steam. 
In  the  former  engine,  these  losses  continue  the  same,  however 
early  the  cut-off  may  take  place.  When  this  is  at  .1  of  the  stroke, 
8 
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a  no^  tmasaal  point,  they  add  about  70  per  cent  to  the  steam 
nsefnlly  employed. 

If  the  latter  engine  be  throttled  to  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  power,  then  from  the  superheating  of  the  steam^and  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  steam-jacket,  and  the  complete  filling  of 
the  waste  room  by  compression,  these  losses,  instead  of  increas- 
ing in  relative  amount,  must  nearly  if  not  quite  disappear.  The 
diagrams  on  pages  115  and  116  were  taken  by  Professor  Denton 
from  one  of  these  engines,  running  at  a  speed  of  300  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  smaller  one  shows  this  complete  compression. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pressure  cannot  rise  by  compres- 
sion quite  to  the  initial,  as  shown  in  this  diagram,  unless  the 
interior  surfaces  have  been  brought  up  to  the  full  correspond- 
ing temperature  before  admission. 

A  fixed  point  of  cut-oflf  is  also  better  adapted  to  the  system  of 
compounding.  The  volume  of  steam  exhausted  from  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  is  a  constant  volume.  It  is  clearly  necessary 
to  the  proper  manipulation  of  the  steam,  that  the  volume  or 
capacity  of  the  receiving  cylinder,  up  to  the  point  of  cut-oflf, 
shall  be  equal  to  this,  and  shall  be  constant.  The  fixed  cut- 
oflf  enables  this  requirement  to  be  complied  with.  A  variable 
cut-oflf  on  the*  receiving  cylinder  renders  such  a  compliance  im- 
possible. The  volume  in  this  cylinder,  up  to  the  moving  point 
of  cut-oflf,  may  be  two  or  three  times  too  large,  or  it  may  be  an 
indefinite  number  of  times  too  small.  It  is  clear,  that  if  the 
variable  cut-oflf  had  not  been  already  in  common  use,  nothing  so 
unsuitable  would  ever  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose. 

For  tbe  attainment  of  the  best  results  from  the  system  of 
fixed  cut-oflf  and  throttling  regulation,  several  things  are  re- 
quired. Prominent  among  these  are,  a  better  means  of  steam 
distribution,  a  more  sensitive  governor,  smaller  waste  room,  dry 
steam,  and  immunity  from  water  in  the  cylinder  on  starting,  the 
possibility  of  which  latter,  in  any  serious  amount,  would  render 
small  waste  room  impracticable.  These  requirements,  together 
with  others  of  a  less  imperative  nature,  I  have  endeavored  to 
supply.  The  means  employed  for  this  purpose  will  be  described 
in  following  papers. 

It  remains  to  notice  objections  to  this  system  which  will 
naturally  suggest  themselves,  and  which  must  be  shown  not  to 
be  well  founded,  if  the  system  is  to  be  received  with  favor. 

The  first  will  be,  that  the  throttling  engine  will  not  regulate 
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80  closely  as  much  of  the  service  of  the  present  day  requires.  This 
objection  would  be  well  taken  if  a  sluggish  governor  were  com- 
bined with  a  large  steam-chest ;  therefore,  I  do  not  use  these. 
The  engine  has  no  steam-chest,  only  the  necessary  pipe  connec- 
tion. I  have  also  devised  a  form  of  governor  that  is  entirely 
frictioiiless.  These  two  features  give  the  closest  possible  regu- 
lation. Unless  the  fall  of  resistance  be  very  great  and  sudden, 
the  piston  will  not,  during  even  a  single  stroke,  receive  an 
excess  of  pressure  above  that  which  is  necessary  to  produce 
action  in  a  frictionless  governor.  This  will  be  an  advance  in 
regulation. 
A  second  objection  may  be,  that  the  steam   will  be   wire- 
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drawn.    The  diagram  on  the  next  page  shows  that  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  ease. 

A  third  objection  will  be  want  of  range.  This,  if  it  existed, 
would  be  serious,  rendering  the  engine  unsuitable  for  many 
important  uses.  But  it  does  not  exist.  The  valves  are  actuated 
by  a  cam,  which  may  be  made  of  a  form  cutting  off  at  any 
desired  point  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  stroke,  although  I 
apprehend  that  five-eighths  is  as  late  as  will  ever  be  employed 
Let  it  now  be  required  to  combine  in  the  best  manner  economy 
and  range.  I  should,  for  such  a  requirement,  use  a  cam  cutting 
off,  say,  at  .35  of  the  stroke  in  each  cylinder  of  a  series  This 
will  give,  theoretically,  2.8  expansions  in  one  cylinder,  about  8 
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expansions  in  a  compound  engine,  and  22  expansions  in  a  triple- 
expansion  engine.  The  cam  motion  enables,  as  will  be  shown  in 
another  paper,  about  80  percent  of  the  theoretical  expansion  to  be 
realized  in  practice.  These  expansions  give  excellent  economy 
in  non-condensing  and  condensing  engines  respectively.  The 
range  is  from  the  boiler  pressure,  say  150  pounds  gauge  press- 
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ure,  following  .35  of  the  stroke  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder, 
down  to  0.  The  point  of  cut-off  is  as  late  as  is  consistent  with 
economy.  It  cannot  be  made  later  without  sacrificing,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  the  gain  from  expansion.  So  the 
engine  has  ample  range  and  ample  expansion,  while  avoiding  an 
earlier  cut-off  than  .35  of  the  stroke. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A    CAM  FOR  ACTUATING   THE 
VALVES  OF  HIGH-SPEED  STEAM-ENGINES. 

BT  CHARLES  T.  PORTER,   MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

(Honorary  Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  limitations  which  are  imposed  by  the  eccentric  on  the 
movements  of  the  valves  of  steam-engines  have  always  been  to 
engineers  a  matter  of  extreme  regret.  In  the  liberating  valve 
gear  the  most  serious  of  these  limitations  are  avoided,  but  at 
the  cost  of  separate  ports  and  valves  for  exhausting,  and  of 
restriction  to  a  slow  rotative  speed.  Positive  motion  valve  gear 
must  be  employed  on  engines  which  are  run  at  high  rotative 
speeds,  and  in  these  engines,  unless  the  complication  is  intro- 
duced of  independent  cut-off  valves  operated  by  a  separate 
eccentric,  or  of  an  independent  exhaust,  all  these  limitations  of 
the  valve  motion  have  to  be  submitted  to. 

But  are  we  really  shut  up  to  the  eccentric?  Cannot  any 
better  means  be  found  for  imparting  motion  to  the  valves  ? 
The  cam  to  be  here  described  is  presented  as  affording  a  prac- 
tical solution  of  this  problem,  so  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  sta- 
tionary, non-reversible  engines.  Its  application  to  reversible 
engines  has  not  yet  been  considered,  but  it  is  not  thought  to 
present  any  serious  difficulty. 

The  term  "  cam  *'  will  at  first  strike  engineers  in  a  manner  not 
especially  favorable.  One  of  large  experience,  after  witnessing 
the  operation  of  this  cam,  seeing  it  to  be  so  different  from  all 
that  in  his  mind  was  associated  with  the  word,  insisted  that  it 
was  not  a  cam,  and  ought  not  to  be  called  so.  It  is,  however,  a 
cam ;  there  is  no  other  name  for  it. 

In  presenting  this  cam,  I  will  first  state  what  it  does,  and 
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afterwards  give  a  description  of  it  and  of  the  method  by  which 
it  is  developed. 

Its  use  is  as  follows  :  ' 

First — It  imparts  to  the  valves  an  opening  movement,  for 
steam  admission,  which,  cutting  off  at  two-tenths  of  the  stroke,  is 
three  and  one-third  times  larger  than  that  given  by  an  eccentric 
of  the  same  throw  advanced  to  cut-off  at  the  same  point.  This 
advantage,  of  course,  diminishes  as  the  point  of  cut-off  is  carried 
later.  Cutting  off  at  four-tenths  of  the  stroke,  the  opening  made 
by  the  cam  for  admission  is  twice  as  wide  as  that  made  by  the 
eccentric. 

Second. — It  permits  the  expansion  to  continue,  in  all  cases,  to 
eleven-twelfths  of  the  stroke,  compression  taking  place  at  the 
same  point  of  the  return  stroke.  These  points  may  be  varied  some- 
what, by  giving  exhaust  lead  or  lap  to  the  valves.  The  effect 
of  a  small  amount  of  exhaust  lap  is  shown  in  the  diagrams  taken 
by  Professor  Denton,  and  represented  in  the  preceding  paper. 

Third, — It  compensates  for  the  inequalities  in  piston  motion 
which  are  produced  by  the  angular  vibration  of  the  connecting- 
rod,  making  the  point  of  cut-off  the  same  on  the  opposite 
strokes,  and  giving  at  the  back  end  of  the  cylinder  the  greater 
lead,  and  wider  opening  for  admission,  which  are  required  by 
the  more  rapid  motion  of  the  piston  at  that  end  of  its  stroke. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  larger  opening,  the  cam  enables  per- 
fect steam  distribution  to  be  made,  at  high  piston  speed,  by  the 
use  of  comparatively  small  valves,  the  same  valve  performing 
the  functions  of  admission,  cut-off,  and  release,  and  making  a 
single  opening  for  admission  and  a  single  opening  for  release. 
This  gives  extreme  simplicity  of  construction.  This  simplicity 
enables  the  waste  room  to  be  reduced  to  from  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  piston  displacement,  for  a  piston 
travel  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  per  minute,  with  a  stroke 
of  thirty-six  inches.  The  manner  in  which  this  reduction  of 
waste  room  is  effected  will  be  described  in  a  following  paper. 
In  all  the  above  respects  the  action  of  the  cam  seems  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  chief  value  of  the  cam  will  appear  in  its  use  on  compound 
and  triple-expansion  engines.  The  eccentric  is  utterly  un- 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  high  grades  of  expansion.  It 
is  really  surprising  to  observe  to  what  an  extent  the  combina- 
tion of  the  usual  large  waste  room,  with  the  early  release  com- 
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pelled  br  the  eccentric,  reduces  the  degree  of  expansion  that  is 
obtainable  in  two  or  three  cylinders. 
This  ia  exhibited  in  the  above  diagrams.     In  these,  steam  of 
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160  pounds  total  pressure  is  shown  cut  oflf  at  .2,  and  at  .35  of 
the  stroke,  expanded,  the  former  in  two,  and  the  latter  in  three 
cylinders.  The  diagrams  are  drawn  without  any  fall  of  pressure 
between  the  cylinders.     The  exhaust  is  without  lap  or  lead. 

The  full  line  diagrams  (A)  represent  ideal  expansion,  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  without  waste  room.  In  the  first  of 
these,  the  terminal  pressure  is  6.4  pounds,  the  number  of  ex- 
pansions is  25,  and  the  proportions  of  the  cylinders  are  1  and  5. 
In  the  second,  the  terminal  pressure  is  6.847  pounds,  the  num- 
ber of  expansions  is  23.37,  and  the  proportions  of  the  cylinders 
are  1,  2.86,  and  8.16. 

The  outer  dotted  diagrams  (B)  represent  expansion  with  seven 
per  cent,  of  waste  room,  which  is  probably  less  than  the  average 
amount  in  high-speed  engines,  and  the  release  as  made  by  the 
eccentric,  namely,  at  .715  of  the  stroke  for  .2  cut-off,  and  at  .8 
of  the  stroke  for  .35  cut-off. 

In  the  first  of  these  diagrams,  the  terminal  pressure  is  18.75 
pounds,  the  number  of  expansions  is  8.53,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  cylinders  are  1  and  2.94.  In  the  second  diagram,  the 
terminal  pressure  is  18  pounds,  the  number  of  expansions  is 
8.88,  and  the  proportions  of  the  cylinders  are  1,  2.08,  and  4.325. 
The  expansions  obtained  are,  in  the  first  case,  34  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  second,  38  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical,  and  this  is  the 
very  best  that  can  be  done. 

It  will  be  asked,  How,  then,  is  so  low  a  terminal  pressure 
reached  in  practice  ?  The  terminal  pressure  is  arbitrarily  fixed 
by  the  size  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  There  are  two  ways 
besides  expansion  for  getting  down  to  a  low  terminal,  namely, 
by  fall  of  pressure  before  cut-off,  known  as  wire-drawing,  and 
by  fall  of  pressure  between  the  cylinders.  Measurement  of  the 
diagrams  will  show,  in  all  cases,  no  useful  effect  obtained 
beyond  that  got  from  8;53  and  8.88  expansions,  in  these  two 
cases,  but,  on  th3  contrary,  less  than  this,  by  the  amount  of 
steam  condensed  on  entering  the  second  and  third  cylinders. 

Except  as  partially  relieved  by  independent  cut-off  valves,  or 
by  an  independent  exhaust,  as  in  the  Porter-Allen  engine,  the 
high-speed  engine  has,  in  its  application  to  compounding,  had 
to  strug:yle  under  the  crushing  load  of  this  loss  up  to  the  present 
time ;  and  in  the  Porter- Allen  engine,  I  found  the  waste  room 
alone,  which  amounted  to  about  seven  per  cent.,  to  be  fatal  to 
any  high  degree  of  economy  in  compounding.     Obviously,  ex- 
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puiBioD  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  stroke  must  be  joined  to  Binall 
waste  loom  for  the  attainment  of  the  best  results. 
The  inner  dotted  ditigrams  {€)  represent  the  approximation  to 


the  theoretical  that  is  obtained  by  carrying  the  expansion  to 
eleveu-twelfths  of  the  stroke,  with  two  per  cent  of  waste  room, 
as  given  by  the  cam. 
In  the  first  of  these  diagrams,  the  terminal  pressure  is  8.75 
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pounds,  the  number  of  expansions  is  18.28,  and  the  proportit 
of  the  cjlindetB  are  1  and  4.3.    In  the  aecond  diagram,  i 


terminal  pressure  is  10  pounds,  the  number  of  expansions 
16,  and  the  proportions  of  the  cylinders  are  1,  2.54,  and  6.4. 

By  giving  to  the  exhaust  the  lap  that  ie  shown  in  the  d 
grams  taken  by  Professor  Denton,  the  number  of  expansions 
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increased,  in  the  compound  diagrams,  to  20.6,  and  in  the  triple- 
eipansion  diagraniB  to  19,  vhich  are,  respectively,  S2.4  per 
c«nL  sDd  77  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  This  ia  the  real 
capscitrf  of  this  system.    The  gain  is,  in  the  later  ont-off,  77 


r*r  cent,  of  the  theoretical  expansion,  in  place  of  38  per  cent., 
and  in  the  earlier  cut-off  8'2.4  per  cent.,  in  place  of  34  per  cent. 

The  theoretical  compression  curves  (D)  are  shown  on  these 
iliagrams.  These  cannot  be  approximated  m  practice,  because  the 
condensing  point  in  the  temperature  of  the  steam  rises  with 
the  compression.    These  curves  have  no  effect  on  the  e:^pansion. 
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HaTing  thus  described  ils  asee,  I  wiU  now  proceed  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  cam.  Its  form  and  arrangement  are  Bbown  in  the 
accompanying  viewa  (Figs.  34  to  3G.)  Its  outline  may  be 
varied,  bo  as  to  cut  oflf  at  any  fixed  point,  up  to  three-fourthH 
of  tbe  stroke.  Two  digrams  are  exhibited,  one  showing  a  cam 
cutting  off  at  two-tenths  of  the  stroke  (Fig.  37),  and  the  other  a 


cam  cutting  off  at  four-tenths  of  the  stroke  (Fig.  38),  both  having 
a  throw  of  five  inches.  On  these  digrams,  the  outer  cam  is 
the  real  or  ideal  cam,  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  roller,  as 
shown.  The  description  refers  to  this  cam  only.  The  inner 
cam  is  the  working  cam,  impinging  against  the  surface  of  the 
roller.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  produced  will  be  explained 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 

The  cam  revolves  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow. 
The  outer  circle  is  the  path  of  the  highest  point,  the  inner 
circle  the  path  of  the  lowest  point,  the  intermediate  circle  the 
path  of  the  points  of  release  and  compression,  and  the  short 
arcs  are  the  paths  of  the  points  of  admission  and  cut-o£     The 
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CTeole  numbered  one  to  eight ;  namely,  Eidmission,  fuU  openinf^, 
eAoS,  and  release  and  compression,  on  the  forward  and  back- 
fird  strokes,  succeed  one  another,  as  these  points  come  to  co- 
incide with  the  axis  of  the  roller. 

The  line  on  the  cam  in  front  of  the  arrow  {Fig.  34)  is  the  cen- 
tre line.  The  cam  is  set  by  bringing  this  line  to  coincide  with 
the  cnsk.  The  line  at  right  angles  with  the  centre  line  is  used, 
in  conoaction  vith  the  latter,  to  centre  the  cam  in  the  lathe 
loT  boring.  The  figures  indicate  the  point  of  cut-off  and  the 
throw.    All  these  are  cast,  in  relief,  on  both  sides  of  the  cam. 


The  cam  is  set  on  the  shaft  either  way,  as  the  engine  is  to  be 
ma  forward  or  backward. 

The  cam  ia  held  in  position  by  a  hollow  key  fitting  the  shaft. 
These  keys  are  made  by  boring  a  steel  block  of  suitable  form, 
and  parting  it  into  six  keys.  Their  hold  is  absolutely  firm.  In 
the  construction  shown,  the  hollow  key  is,  for  convenience, 
placed  in  the  gear.  By  this  means  the  lead  of  the  cam  is  made 
capable  of  adjustment. 

The  roller  is  carried  at  the  end  of  a  rocker-arm,  and  is  lubri- 
cated by  grease,  fed  from  the  cup  set  in  tbe  end  of  the  rocker- 
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shaft,  and  rising  through  a  small  steel  tube  cast  in  the  straight 
arm,  as  shown.  It  is  held  to  the  face  of  the  cam  by  an  elastic 
pressure,  steam  or,  preferably,  compressad  air,  which  in  vertical 
engines  is  assisted  by  gravity.  The  fluid  elastic  pressure  has 
these  points  of  advantage  over  a  spring :  it  is  practically  with- 
out mass  or  weight;  it  will  not  break;  if  connected  with  a 
chamber  of  sufficient  capacity,  it  is  uniform,  or  nearly  so, 
through  the  stroke;  and  it  can  be  adjusted  to  requirements. 
This  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  a  light  piston,  through 
a  thrust-rod  bearing  on  the  end  of  the  valve  stem,  the  piston 
being  located  in  the  line  of  the  valve  connection,  which  is  a 
direct  line,  as  shown. 

The  profile  or  working  face  of  the  cam  is  the  important  thing. 
This  is  developed  in  the  following  manner :  The  circle  is  divided 
into  one  hundred  and  eighty  parts,  of  two  degrees  each.  The 
time  occupied  by  the  cam  in  rotating  through  one  of  these  parts 
or  intervals  is  taken  as  the  unit  interval  of  time,  and  is  desig- 
nated as  A.  The  duration  of  this  interval  varies  with  the  rota- 
tive speed  of  the  engine.  At  eighty  revolutions  per  minute,  it 
is  one  two-hundred  and  fortieth  of  a  second.  At  three  hundred 
revolutions  per  minute,  it  is  one  nine-hundredth  of  a  second. 

The  following  table  shows  the  radial  velocities  and  move- 
ments during  each  one  of  these  intervals  imparted  by  a  cam  of 
five  inches  throw,  and  cutting  oflf  at  two-tenths  of  the  stroke.  The 
table  commences  at  the  highest  point  of  the  cam,  the  point  of 
full  opening  for  admission  at  the  back  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  intervals  are  numbered  from  this  point,  as  shown  on  the 
diagram. 

The  first  column,  marked  B,  gives  the  radial  velocities,  per 
unit  interval  of  time.  A,  which  are  imparted,  H- ,  or  are  arrested, 
— ,  during  each  interval,  A. 

The  second  column,  marked  C,  gives  the  radial  velocities,  per 
unit  interval  of  time.  A,  which  are  reached  at  the  termination  of 
each  interval,  A. 

The  third  column,  marked  Z>,  gives  the  radial  motion  which 
takes  place  during  each  interval.  A, 

The  fourth  column,  marked  E,  gives  the  sum  of  the  radial 
motions,  or  the  total  displacement,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  throw  to  the  termination  of  each  interval,  A. 
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TABLE  GIVING  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  A  PORTER  CAM  OF  5   INCHES 

THROW.  AND  CUTTING  OFF  AT  .3  OF  THE  STROKE. 
FoBWAXD  Thbow,  lq  wbiah  accelo ration  is  prudnoed  b;  the  elastic  pressure,  and 

retardaiion  is  produced  "bj  tlie  Cam. 


s. 

B. 
BadUl  aceelen-  lUdU 

(Ion  4-  or       at 
MtttdiUon-. 

Telocity 

durlne  Inlenil.    di.p 

E. 
il  ndlal 

8 

.011 

.011 

-Oil 

.011 

.010 

.009 

.008 

.007 

.005 

.008 

.001 
-.001 

.003 

.005 

.007 

.008 

.006 

.007 

.007 

.006 

.006 

.005 

.005 

.006 

.004 

.004 

.004 

.008 

.003 

.003 

.003 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.000 
+  .001 

:S    1 

.003   ; 

:S 

.003 
.003 
.008 
.003 
.003 
.01-4 
.004 
.004 

023 
083 
044 
006 
065 
074 
083 
088 
094 
007 
008 
097 
094 
089 
083 
074 

oee 
os» 

053 
046 
040 

oa5 

030 
026 
031 
017 
013 
010 
007 
005 
003 
003 
001 
000 
000 
001 
003 
004 
006 
008 
010 
019 
015 
018 
031 
034 
038 
082 
036 

Inche..         1 

.0050 

.0165 

.0275 

.0886 

.0496 

.0600 

.0695 

.0780 

.0855 

.0915 

.0955 

.0975 

.0875 

.0955 

.0910 

.0855       1 

.0780       1 

.0700       1 

.0636       1 

.0505       1 

.0490        1 

.0180        1 

.0875        1 

.0835        1 

.0375        1 

.0380        1 

.0100        1 

.0150        1 

.0115        1 

.0080       1 

.0060        1 

.0040        1 

.0035        ] 

.0015        1 

.0005        1 

.0000        1 

.0003        1 

.0015        1 

.0030        1 

.0050        1 

.0070        1 

.0000        1 

.0110       1 

.0186       1 

.Oios      1 

.0195        1 
.0325        1 
.0260        1 
.0300        1 
.0840       1 

00Q.5 
0230 
0495 

1 

7 

8 

». 

ID 

M 

1B75 
2670 
8450 
4305 
0230 
6175 

11. . 

IS 

0990 

IJ.,.. 

IS 

3880 

21,.. 

!S. 

a 

a... 

!J, 

!6 

SO.... 

11.. 

il 

6275 

3S... 

H. 

87 

6320 

N. 

6580 

43., , 

47,, 

4H 

7410 
7670 

SO "■ 
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TABLE,  CorUintied.—'FoBWAViiy  Throw. 


A. 

TiTM. 

Number  of 
interval. 

B. 
Radial  accelera- 
tion +  or 
retardation  — . 

c. 

Radial  velocity 
attained. 

D. 

Radial  motion 

daring  interval. 

E. 

Total  radial 

displacement. 

51 

Inches. 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.008 
.003 
.003 
.008 
.008 
.003 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.008 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.000 
.000 

-.002 
.003 
.004 
.004 
.005 
.005 
.006 
.006 
.006 
.006 
.007 
.007 
.007 
.007 
.008 
.008 
.008 
.008 

Inches. 
.041 
.046 
.051 
.056 
.060 
.064 
.068 
.072 
.076 
.079 
.082 
.085 
.088 
.091 
.094 
.096 
.098 
.100 
.102 
.104 
.105 
.106 
.107 
.107 
.107 
.105 
.102 
.098 
.094 
.089 
.084 
.078 
.072 
.066 
.060 
.058 
.046 
.089 
.082 
.024 
.016 
.008 
.000 

Inches. 
.0885 
.0485 
.0485 
.0585 
.0580 
.0620 
.0660 
.0700 
.0740 
.0775 
.0805 
.0885 
.0865 
.0895 
.0926 
.0950 
.0970 
.0990 
.1010 
.1030 
.1045 
,1055 
.1065 
.1070 
.1070 
.1060 
.1035 
.1000 
.0960 
.0915 
.0865 
.0810 
.0750 
.0690 
.0630 
.0565 
.0495 
.0425 
.0355 
.0280 
.0200 
.0120 
.0040 

Inches. 
1.8695 

62 

58 

1.9180 
1.9615 

54 

55 

2.0150 
2.0780 

56 

2.1350 

57 

2.2010 

58 

2.2710 

59 

2.8450 

60 

2.4225 

61 

2.5030 

62 

2.5865 

68 

2.6730 

64 

2.7625 

65 

2.8550 

66 

2.9500 

67 

3.0470 

68 

8.1460 

8.2470 

70 

8.8500 

71 

72 

8.4546 
3.5600 

78 

74 

3.6665 
8.7785 

8.8805 

76 

8.9865 

77 

4.0900 

78 

4.1900 

80 

4.2860 
4.8776 

82 

4.4640 
4.5450 

4.6200 

84 

4  6890 

4.7520 

86 

4  8085 

4  8580 

88 

4  9005 

89 

4  9360 

90 

4  9640 

92 

4.9840 
4  9960 

5.0000 
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TABLE,  Continued. 

BiCivuD  Thbov,  Id  wfaioh  acceleration  is  produced  bj'  ihe  Cam,  and  r 
tardation  U  prodnced  bf  the  elastic  preBSUre. 


A. 

Radiol  occelan-      SMih 

1  KiDdir 

llDOd. 

Rfldlal  motion             Tot 
during  lniorv.1.         di*p 

_^., 

w 

H 

.008 

.006 

.008 

.007 

.007 

.0J7 

.007 

.006 

.006 

.006 

.006 

.006 

.004 

.008 

.000 
-.003 

.004 

.006 

.008 

.009 

.009 

.(108 

.008 

.007 

.007 

,006 

.006 

.005 

.004 

.008 

.003 

.001 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 
+  .001 

.001 

.003 

.00: 

.003         1 

.003 

.004 

.004 

.003 

.005 

.0  e 

.0-6 

Che*. 
008 
0!fl 
034 
032 
039 
046 
0S3 
060 
068 
OiS 
078 
084 
0«9 
003 
095 
095 
008 
080 
083 
075 
006 
aj7 
04B 
041 
084 
0-27 
031 
015 
010 
006 
003 
001 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
001 
003 
004 
OOil 
000 
013 
016 
020 
025 
030 
08(1 
042 

SiSSSgSSSigS2S2SS?SiSP2S?SSSiSS38SSS8SSSi5igS0SSSSag 
|ioisisssisi5SSiSS8SiSS§SSSsSs!SSg§li8iliiii8sS85S5lgg 

vbn. 
0040 

« 

0860 

« 

11 

:n 

oms 

1420 

101 

IW 

M 

3480 
3110 
8800 

IDS 

iU 

6880 
0335 

IB 

110 

&02S 
0065 

in 

lit 

113 

lU 

0870 
1786 

8280 

US.   . 

8S4fi 

i:i 

m 

5033 
6050 

i-n 

m  . . 

IX 

m 

0175 
6100 
8800 

lai... 

I3t  . 

l:!3    ..,. 

8305 

IM.. 

88  ., 

6480 

» 

7023 

41 

7J00 

« 

80^0 
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TABLE,  Contifiued.—BACKWAKD  Throw. 


A. 

T\me. 

Number  6f 

interval. 

B. 
Radial  accelera- 
tion -f  or 
retardation  — . 

C. 

Radial  velocity 

attained. 

D, 

Radial  motion 

daring  iutenral. 

E. 

Total  radial 

displacement. 

145 

Inches. 
.007 
.007 
.008 
.008 
.009 
.008 
.007 
.006 
.005 
.005 
.004 
.004 
.008 
.008 
.002 
.001 
.000 

-.001 
.002 
.008 
.004 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.006 
.007 
.007 
.008 
.008 
.009 
.010 
.Oil 
.011 
.011 
.011 

InchM. 
.049 
.056 
.064 
.072 
.081 
.089 
.096 
.102 
.107 
.112 
.116 
.120 
.123 
.126 
.128 
.129 
.129 
.128 
.126 
.128 
.119 
.114 
.109 
.104 
.099 
.098 
.086 
.079 
.071 
.063 
.054 
.044 
.088 
.022 
.011 
.000 

Inches. 

.0455 

.0525 

.0600 

.0680 

.0765 

.0850 

.0925 

.0990 

.1045 

.1096 

.1140 

.1180 

.1215 

.1245 

.1270 

.1285 

.1290 

.1285 

.1270 

.1245 

.1210 

.1165 

.1115 

.1065 

.1015 

.0960 

.0895 

.0825 

.0750 

.0670 

.0585 

.0490 

.0885 

.0275 

.0165 

.0055 

Inches. 

1.8475 

146 

147 

1.9000 
1.9600 

148 

149 

2.0280 
2.1045 

150 

2.1895 

151 

152 

158 

2.2820 
2.8810 
2.4855 

154 

155 

2.5950 
2.7090 

156  

2.8270 

157 

2.9485 

158 

8.0730 

159  

8.2000 

160 

8  8285 

161 

162 

8.4575 
8.5860 

163 

8.7130 

164 

8.8375 

165 

8.9585 

166 

4.02'50 

167 

168 

4.1865 
4.2980 

169 

4.3945 

170 

4.4905 

171 

4.5800 

172 

4.6625 

378 

4.7375 

174 

4.8045 

175 

4.8630 

176 

4.9120 

177 

178 

4.9505 
4.9780 

179 

4.9945 

180 

5.0000 

Note. — Motion  in  the  direction  from  the  cylinder  to  the  crank  is  termed 
forward  motion,  and  motion  in  the  direction  from  the  crank  to  the  cylinder  is 
termed  backward  motion. 


The  force  required  to  impart,  or  to  arrest,  radial  motion  in 
this  manner  is  found  by  comparing  the  velocity  imparted  or 
arrested  with  the  velocity  imparted  by  gravity  to  falling  bodies. 
This  is  the  velocity  that  will  be  imparl;ed  to  a  body  in  any 
direction  by  a  force  equal  to  its  weight.  The  force  varies 
directly  as  the  velocity  imparted  in  a  given  time. 

In  one  second  of  time,  gravity  imparts  to  a  falling  body  a 
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Telocity  of  32,166  feet,  or  386  inches,  per  second.    The  velocity 
per  seco/nd  varies  directly  as  the  time.    Thus : 

In  1  second,  the  velocity  per  second  imparted  is  886  ini. 

"   .1    •*        •'  ••        "        **  •*  " 88.6ini. 

"  .01  "        "  "        "        "  "  " 8.86  ins. 

Bat  i4  instead  of  one  second,  we  take  any  number  of  seconds, 
or  any  fraction  of  a  second,  as  the  unit  interval  of  time,  then  the 
velocity  per  stick  interval  imparted  by  gravity  varies  from  the 
velocity  per  second  imparted  in  one  second  as  the  square  of 
such  intervaL     Thus : 

In  1  second,  the  velocity  per  second  imparted  is 886  ins. 

".1     "        "  "        **  .1  of  a  second  imparted  is 8.86  ins. 

"  .01   "        •*         **        ".01    •*       **  *'  *'...        .0886in. 

This  is  obvious. 

Now  in  any  case,  the  velocity  imparted  to  a  body  in  any  in- 
terval of  time  whatever  is  expressed  as  the  velocity  per  such 
interval,  or  as  double  the  distance  moved  through  during  such 
interval,  which  distance  varies  as  the  square  of  the  time. 

In  comparing  this  velocity,  therefore,  with  the  velocity  im- 
parted by  gravity,  we  must  compare  it  with  the  velocity,  per 
s^ich  interval,  that  gravity  would  impart  during  the  interval, 
which,  as  above  shown,  varies  as  the  square  of  the  interval. 

The  application  of  this  law  in  the  present  case  is  as  follows : 
The  cam  of  five  inches  throw  may  make,  say,  180  revolutions  per 
minute,  or  three  revolutions  per  second.  The  duration  of  each 
unit  interval  of  time,  A,  is,  then,  j;^  of  a  second  In  this  inter- 
val, gravity  will  impart  to  a  falling  body  a  velocity,  per  ^^^  of  a 
mmd,  of  .001327  inch  +  ;  for 

383 -r- 540' ==.001327+. 

At  the  above  rate  of  rotation,  the  f/rmted  velocity  per  unit 
interval  of  time,  A,  that  is  imparted  or  arrested  by  this  cam 
daring  such  interval,  is  .Oil  of  an  inch.  The  force  required  to 
impart  or  arrest  this  velocity  is,  therefore,  8»i^l  times  the  weight 
of  the  valves  and  connections  ;  for 

.011  -^  .001827  =  8.31. 
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The  power  required  in  different  cases  will  vary  from  the  above 
amount,  directly  as  the  throw  of  the  cam,  and  as  the  square  of  the 
revolutions  per  minute.  Thus  the  force  necessary  to  overcome 
the  inertia  of  the  parts  actuated  by  the  cam  is  always  accurately 
known,  for  every  point  of  its  revolution. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  every  case  the  transition  from  ac- 
celeration to  retardation,  and  vice  versd,  as  well  as  that  from  one 
degree  of  acceleration  or  of  retardation  to  another,  is  made  in  a 
very  gradual  manner.  This  insures  to  the  cam  an  action  as 
smooth  as  that  of  an  eccentric. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  in  the  construction  of  this  cam 
application  is  made  of  the  law  of  crank  action,  that  on  each  re- 
versal of  reciprocating  motion  retardation  in  one  direction  passes, 
at  its  maximum,  into  acceleration  in  the  opposite  direction,  at  its 
maximum,  the  two  being  equal  to  each  other. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  table,  acceleration  begins 
abruptly,  at  .011  inch  per  unit  interval  of  time  A,  in  each  in- 
terval A.  At  the  end  of  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  retarda- 
tion terminates  at  the  same  rate.  So  also  at  the  opposite  dead 
point,  retardation  and  acceleration  are  equal,  being  each  .008 
inch.  The  difference  between  the  two  approximates  to  the 
difference  in  piston  velocity  near  the  opposite  centres  which, 
with  a  connecting-rod  six  cranks  in  length,  is  forty  per  cent. 

I  may  call  attention  to  an  interesting  action  of  the  steam, 
assisting  the  cam.  The  piston  valves  are  in  an  equilibrium  of 
pressure  when  the  ports  are  closed ;  but  when  one  port  is  open 
for  admission,  there  is  a  fall  of  the  pressure  against  that  valve, 
by  the  amount  necessary  to  produce  the  current  of  steam.  The 
full  pressure  being  against  the  opposite  valve  produces  a  reac- 
tion tending  to  resist  the  opening  movement.  The  valves  are 
now  being  brought  to  rest ;  when  the  port  is  fully  open  the 
motion  of  the  valves  has  been  arrested  entirely.  The  excess 
of  pressure  on  the  area  of  the  opposite  valve  assists  in  bring- 
ing the  valves  to  rest,  and  then  also  in  putting  them  in  motion 
in  the  reverse  direction,  so  long  as  the  port  remains  open.  This 
reaction  of  the  steam  is  strongest  at  the  back  end  of  the  cylin- 
der, the  velocity  of  the  piston  and,  therefore,  that  of  the  current 
of  steam,  being  much  more  rapid  at  that  end.  This  is  also  the 
point  wliere  the  most  rapid  retardation  and  subsequent  accel- 
eration of  the  valve  motion  take  place.  The  extreme  force  re- 
quired to  be  exerted  by  the  cam  is,  therefore,  somewhat  less 
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than  appears  from  the  table ;  who  much  less  has  yet  to  be 
ascertained  bj  experiment. 

The  manner  in  which  these  cams  are  produced  is  as  follows : 
A  master  cam  is  cut  in  a  dividing  machine  to  the  figures  in  the 
table.  Working  cams  are  cast  in  a  chill  very  nearly  to  the  cor- 
rect form.  They  are  then  ground  with  a  wheel,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  roller.  The  carriage 
supporting  the  spindle  of  the  grinding  wheel  has  a  cross  trav- 
erse in  the  lathe,  and  is  made  to  follow  the  contour  of  the 
master  cam,  which  is  keyed  on  the  mandrel  on  which  the  cam 
is  ground,  and  so  revolves  with  it  between  the  lathe  centres. 
In  this  way  the  cams  are  finished  expeditiously  and  accurately. 

The  roller  and  pin  being  also  hardened,  great  durability  is 
assured.  In  case  of  wear,  these  parts  can  be  renewed  readily 
and  at  trifling  cosi  Wear  does  not  occasion  lost  motion,  the 
thrust  being  always  in  one  direction;  but  if  considerable,  it 
will  change  the  functioning  of  the  valves  somewhai 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  IMPROVED   CENTRIFUGAL 

GOVERNOR  AND    VALVE. 

BT  CHARLES  T.    PORTEBf    XONTCLAIB,    H.'  J. 

(Honorary  Member  of  the  Society.) 

This  governor  needs  but  little  description.  The  illustrations 
make  its  construction  sufficiently  clear  (Figs.  39  and  40),  This 
is  such,  that  the  radial  lines  on  which  the  opposing  central 
forces  act  are  coincident.  Its  action  is  frictionless.  This  per- 
mits a  closer  approach  to  isochronous  adjustment  than  is  prac- 
ticable in  a  governor,  the  action  of  which  involves-  the  over- 
coming of  any  resistance  from  friction. 

The  improvement  in  the  valve  consists  in  balancing  the  stem. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  has  not  heretofore  been  done.  It  is 
obvious  that  close  regulation  cannot  be  had.  with  a  pressure  on 
the  area  of  the  stem  varying  from  150  pounds  on  the  square  inch 
to  0,  according  as  the  valve  is  wide  open  or  closed. 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1894)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  VoL  XVI.  of  the 
Tranidctioni. 
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dESCRlPTION  OF  IMPROVED  FORMS  OF  STEAM- 
SEPARATOR,  STEAM-JACKET,  AND   RE- HEATER. 

BT    CHABLS8   T.    PORTER,    MONTCLAIB,    N.    J. 

(Honorary  Member  of  the  Society.) 

Although  these  are  entirely  independent,  yet  they  are 
essential  to  one  another,  and  contribute  to  one  result.  They 
may  therefore  be  properly  described  together. 

One  purpose  served  by  the  cam  is,  as  has  been  shown,  to 
combine  the  advantage  from  expansion  continued  practically  to 
the  end  of  the  stroke,  with  that  from  very  small  waste  room,  at 
any  desired  point  of  cut-off.  We  have  seen  that  we  cannot  have 
a  reasonable  approximation  in  practice  to  theoretical  expansion 
without  this  combination. 

But  we  cannot  employ  very  small  waste  room  with  any  ordi- 
nary construction,  on  account  of  water  in  the  cylinder,  espe- 
cially that  which  is  condensed  in  warming  up.  Using  equilibrium 
Talves,  the  engine  would  inevitably  be  broken  down  on  the  first 
reTolution.  Relief  valves  in  the  heads  are  an  objectionable, 
and  with  very  small  waste  room  an  inadequate,  means  of  escape 
from  this  dilemma. 

It  is  required  to  make  an  engine  that  shall  be  absolutely  safe 
from  break-down  or  injury  in  starting,  either  through  water  in 
tlie  cylinder,  or  through  seizure  of  the  valves  by  expanding 
more  rapidly  than  their  seats  ;  and  this,  no  matter  how  small 
the  waste  room,  or  how  closely  the  valves  are  fitted,  or  how 
suddenly  or  at  what  speed  the  engine  may  be  started.  This  is 
the  problem,  the  solution  of  which  I  have  now  to  present. 

The  means  employed  for  this  purpose  are  the  separator 
and  the  all-embracing  jacket  open  to  the  boiler. 

The  following  description  of  these  features,  and  of  the  steam 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1894)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Vol.  XVI.  of  the  TraM- 
adians. 
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distribution  in  these  engines,  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
views.  These  represent  a  vertical,  tandem-compound  engine, 
of  600  horse-power,  with  condensation  cylinders  18"  and  36" 
diameter,  working  steam  of  150  pounds  boiler  pressure.  One 
cam  of  5"  throw  operates  the  valves  of  both  cylinders.  The 
steam  is  cut  off  at  .2  of  the  stroke  in  each  cylinder,  and  about 
twenty  expansions  are  realized. 

Fig.  41  shows  front  and  side  elevations,  with  piping  and 
reheater,  of  an  engine  of  24"  stroke,  making  180  revolutions 
per  minute. 

Fig.  42  shows  an  exterior  view,  two  vertical  sections,  one  on 
the  centre  line,  and  one  through  the  ports  and  valve-seats,  and 
a  cross-section  through  the  upper  port,  of  the  high-pressure 
cylinder. 

Figs.  43  and  44  show  corresponding  views  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder.  These  detail  figures  show  a  stroke  of  36",  being  that 
of  an  engine  making  125  revolutions  per  minute. 

Fig.  45  shows  a  longitudinal  section  through  ports  and  valve- 
seats,  with  valves  in  the  position  giving  full  opening  into  the 
upper  port  for  admission  of  the  steam,  and  wide  open  exhaust 
out  of  the  lower  port.  One  of  the  four  valves  is  shown  in 
section. 

Fig.  46  represents  the  upper  end  of  a  smaller  high-pressure 
cylinder. 

Fig.  47  represents  the  reheater,  externally  and  in  section, 
without  lagging,  and  with  plan  views  of  the  tube-plates. 

Fig.  48  shows,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  the  interlocking  attach- 
ment to  the  starting-valve,  seen  in  Fig.  41. 

The  steam -pipe  is  run  in  such  a  manner  that  the  direct  course 
of  the  steam  is  into  the  jacket.  To  reach  the  pipe  leading  to 
the  cylinder,  it  has  to  turn  the  square  angle  of  a  tee.  (Fig.  41.) 
Water  will  not  do  this,  but  will  maintain  its  direct  line  of  mo- 
tion, thv3  pipe  being  continued  of  full  size  for  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  tee.  This  simple  separator  has  these  two  advan- 
tages over  all  forms  of  separator  in  use  :  the  deflection  of  the 
steam  in  the  tee  is  sharper,  and  the  water  has  a  place  to  go. 
Its  efficiency  is  made  quite  complete  by  running  the  pipe  in  the 
manner  shown.  The  water  coming  over  with  the  steam  is,  by 
its  momentum  in  the  horizontal  pipe,  carried  to  that  side  of  the 
vertical  pipe  which  is  opposite  to  the  outlet  of  the  tee,  so  even 
the  minutest  particles  escape  deflection,  and  the  steam  passes 
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on  to  the  throttle  quite  dry,  in  a  condition  to  be  superheated 
by  the  redaction  of  pressure  in  passing  through  this  regulating 
valve. 

The  steam-jacket  is  made  to  embrace  not  only  the  cylinder 
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and  its  heads,  but  also    tlie  ports,   the  valve-seats  and  the 
internal  steam  passages,  which  latter  are  quite  sepanite  from 
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the  cylinder.     (Figs.  42,  43,  and  44.)    As  soon  as  steam  is  ad- 
mitted from  the  boiler  to  the  pipe,  it  is  also  in  the  jacket.    The 
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water  formed  in  heating  up  the  branch  pipe,  the  throttle-valve 
and  the  starting-valve,  is  drained  away  by  a  small  pipe,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  41.  A  self-acting  pump  returns  to  the  boiler  the 
water  formed  in  the  jackets  and  pipes.  Then,  when  the  engine 
is  to  be  started,  the  cylinder  and  valve-seats  are  already  com- 
pletely heated  up,  and  the  opening  of  the  startiug-valve  admits 
only  dry  steam  to  the  cylinder. 

Lest,  either  through  accident  or  design,  the  starting- valve 
should  be  open  at  the  time  when  steam  is  turned  on  to  the 
pipes,  or  should,  after  this  has  been  done,  be  opened  prema- 
turely, an  interlocking  attachment  is  provided,  which  is  dis- 
engaged automatically,  either  by  the  lineal  expansion  of  the 
cylinders,  or  by  the  pressure  of  steam  in  one  of  the  jackets, 
and  which  makes  it  impossible  to  open  this  valve  until  the 
cylinders  have  become  fully  warmed  up.     (Figs.  41  and  48.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  engine  the  ordinary  function 
of  the  steam-jacket,  of  reducing  the  amount  of  condensation  of 
the  steam  as  it  enters  the  cylinder,  is  made  subordinate  to 
another  use,  namely,  that  of  making  a  piston-valve  engine  with 
very  small  waste  room,  and  running  at  high  speed,  entirely 
secure  from  accident,  especially  in  starting,  either  through 
water  or  unequal  expansion.  Still,  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
jacket  becomes  in  this  engine  especially  advantageous,  because, 
the  full  boiler  temperature  being  maintained  in  the  jacket  of  the 
high-pressure  cylinder,  and  the  steam  admitted  to  this  cylinder 
having  by  throttling  been  reduced  in  pressure,  and  also  super- 
heated, the  jacket  must  be  very  efficient  in  preventing  cylinder 
condensation.  All  the  conditions  are  most  favorable  to  this 
efficiency.  The  case  is,  as  far  as  possible,  removed  from  the 
ordinary  one,  in  which  the  heat  imparted  by  the  jacket  is  insuffi- 
cient often  to  evaporate  the  water  entrained  with  the  enter- 
ing steam,  and  in  order  to  prevent  cylinder  condensation  the 
temperature  of  the  internal  surfaces  must  be  brought  up  from 
that  of  the  exhaust  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  steam  in  the 
boiler.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  under  such  conditions,  the  steam- 
jacket  should  be  a  failure,  that  a  great  amount  of  steam  should 
be  condensed  in  it,  and  be  condensed  to  little  purpose.  This  is 
precisely  what  we  ought  to  look  for.  But,  obviously,  such 
failure  can  raise  no  presumption  against  the  efficiency  of  the 
system  here  described. 

The  jackets    impart  heat,   also,   internally,  to   the  exhaust. 
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They  thus  assist  the  reheaters ;  and  their  combined  effect  must 
be,  that  the  steam  will  enter  the  second  and  third  cylinders, 
especially  the  latter,  not  only  dry,  but  more  or  less  superheated. 
Finally,  the  steam  in  the  latter  cylinder  will  be  dry  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  as  then  the 
exhaust  will  carry  away  into  the  condenser  only  an  inappreciable 
amount  of  heat  abstracted  from  the  internal  surfaces.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Isherwood,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that 
dry  steam  can  absorb  but  little  heat  in  this  way ;  that  it  is  water 
that  does  the  mischief  by  its  evaporation,  absorbing  from  these 
sarfaces  the  heat  of  vaporization,  until  the  temperature  of  the 
exhaust  has  penetrated  the  metal  deeply.  It  may,  then,  be  con- 
fidently expected  that  in  this  engine  the  indicator  will  account 
for  yery  nearly  all  the  water  supplied  to  the  boilers,  except 
that  which  is  returned  from  the  jackets,  the  amount  of  which 
wiU  be  known ;  and  that  this  latter  amount,  over  and  above 
that  formed  in  warming  up  and  in  providing  heat  to  be  con- 
verted into  work,  will  be  extremely  small.  Pains  have  been 
taken  to  avoid  neutralizing  the  effect  of  the  jacket,  through 
exposing  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  cylinder,  or  the  live  steam 
passages,  to  the  refrigerating  influence  of  the  exhaust  blast, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  most  preju- 
dicial to  economy. 

I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  steam-jacket  must  be  seriously  impaired  by 
the  accumulation  of  air,  which  is  abandoned  by  the  steam  as 
it  is  condensed,  and  which  there  is  commonly  no  way  to  get  rid 
of.  In  this  engine,  pains  are  taken  to  remove  the  abandoned 
air  from  the  jackets  and  heads.  For  this  purpose,  a  continuous 
current  is  maintained  through  these  into  the  reheater,  and  the 
air  is  permitted  to  escape  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Fig.  46  is 
introduced  especially  to  illustrate  the  construction  by  which 
this  current  is  established  in  a  vertical  engine.  This  figure 
shows  only  the  upper  end  of  a  high-pressure  cylinder.  One  of 
small  size  is  selected,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  passages  from 
head  to  jacket  on  a  larger  scale.  These  passages  are  similar  in 
all  the  heads.  By  an  error,  they  were  omitted  from  the  larger 
cylinder  sections.  In  this  figure,  the  upper  view  is  a  vertical 
section  through  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder,  valve -seats,  port, 
jacket  and  head.  The  lower  view  is  a  cross-section  through 
the  lower  port,  showing  an  inside  plan  of  the  cylinder  end, 
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jacket  and  head,  with  the  piston  removed.  The  current  from 
the  boiler  enters  the  head  through  the  central  pipe.  This  pipe 
is  made  of  good  size,  and  its  area  is  maintained  in  the  passages, 
in  order  that  the  current  shall  not  occasion  an  appreciable 
fall  of  pressure.  In  the  upper  head  of  each  cylinder  the  pas- 
sages extend  downward,  as  shown,  to  draw  oflf  the  water.  The 
current  sweeps  through  every  part  of  the  heads  and  jackets, 
taking  the  air  with  it.  From  the  lower  head  of  the  low-pres- 
sure cylinder  it  is  taken  by  two  short  vertical  pipes  into  a 
horizontal  pipe,  which  leads  to  the  reheater,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  47.  The  horizontal  pipe  terminates  in  a  tee,  from 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  away,  to  be  returned  to  the  boiler, 
and  the  steam  and  air  rise  into  the  reheater  tubes.  In  these 
the  steam  is  condensed,  and  at  the  top  air  only  remains,  to  be 
blown  off  through  the  quarter-inch  pipe  shown.  The  air  should 
be  blown  into  the  feed  water. 

Reheaters  frequently  give  trouble  from  the  tubes  coming  to 
leak,  the  conditions  being  very  trying.  The  construction 
shown  in  Fig.  47  is  intended  to  obviate  this  defect.  The  lower 
tube  plate  is  of  cast  iron,  to  have  the  same  rate  of  expansion 
with  the  shell,  and  is  ribbed  to  prevent  deflection  under  the 
steam  pressure.  The  upper  tube-plate,  of  brass,  and  ribbed  for 
the  same  purpose,  is  not  connected  with  the  shell.  It  is  bolted 
to  a  concave  cover,  terminating  in  a  stem,  which  passes  through 
a  stuffing-box  into  the  open  air,  permitting  free  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  tubes. 

The  capacity  of  the  reheater  shown,  with  that  of  the  connect- 
ing steam  passages,  is  eight  times  that  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  up  to  the  point  of  cut-off,  which,  in  the  engine  repre- 
sented, is  at  .2  of  the  stroke.  It  contains  sixty-six  square  feet 
of  reheating  surface. 

The  method  by  which,  in  this  engine,  very  small  waste 
room  is  made  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  high  speed 
may  properly  be  described  in  this  connection.  The  simple 
piston  valve  employed  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder  is  divided  into 
two  valves  in  cylinders  of  small  diameter,  and  in  larger  cylinders 
into  four  valves,  two  on  either  side  of  the  cylinder,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  44.  These  are  all  connected  by  their  rods,  and  move 
together  as  one  valve.  The  steam  is  admitted  between  the 
valves,  so  that  the  rods  are  in  tension.  The  valves  are  attached 
hhe  rods  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  entirely  free  in  their 
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seats.  (See  Fig.  46.)  The  advantage  of  this  division  will  be 
seen  at  once.  For  example,  the  36-inch  cylinder  shown  is 
provided,  at  each  end,  with  four  valves,  each  6.6  inches  in 
diameter.  Their  combined  circumferential  opening,  for  admis- 
sion and  release  (and  the  entire  circumference  is  available  for 
these  purposes),  is  equal  to  that  of  a  single  valve  twenty-two 
inches  in  diameter.  This  would  require  a  port  twenty-eight 
inches  deep,  and  having  nearly  fonr  times  the  area  of  these  two 
ports,  after  deducting  the  valve  areas  in  both  cases.  The  depth 
of  port  required  by  them  is  a  familiar  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  piston  valves  of  large  size.  Also,  the  exhaust  area 
opened  by  the  22-inch  valve  would  be  four  times  too  great,  that 
opened  by  the  four  5.5-inch  valves  being  sufficient.  The 
admission  and  exhaust  pipes  are  each  divided  into  two,  which 
is  a  great  convenience,  and  the  cylinder,  ports,  and  jacket  are 
brought  into  moderate  compass  and  symmetrical  form.  It  is 
evident  that  the  least  departure  from  simple  valves,  making 
a  single  opening  for  admission  and  a  single  opening  for  release 
of  the  steam,  would  render  this  division  of  the  valves,  and  con- 
sequent great  reduction  of  waste  room,  impracticable.  This 
object  can,  therefore,  be  attained,  without  sacrifice  of  efficient 
steam  distribution,  only  by  the  use  of  the  cam. 

Pains  are  taken  to  make  this  engine  distinguished  for  the 
ready  accessibility  of  the  pistons  and  valves,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  views  here  shown.  Provision  is  also  made  for  reboring  the 
valve-seats  to  their  original  axis,  should  it  ever  be  found 
necessary. 

In  the  progress  of  steam-engine  develo])ment  two  great  im- 
provements— high  pressure  and  expansion  through  two  or  more 
cylinders — have  come  to  us,  and  have  found  in  existence  no 
mechanical  means  adapted  for  turning  their  advantages  to  the 
best  account,  except  the  piston-valve.  The  eccentric  and  the 
variable  cut-off  were  already  in  universal  use,  and  so  have 
necessarily  been  employed  in  connection  with  high  pressure  and 
multiple  expansion,  until  there  should  be  time  to  provide  some- 
thing better  suited  to  their  requirements.  The  singular  unsuit- 
ableness  of  both  these  has  been  sufficiently  shown.  In  the  case 
of  the  eccentric,  this  is  confessed  by  the  various  additional 
devices,  more  or  less  complicated,  and  multiple  openings,  which 
are  resorted  to,  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  answer.  No  one  will 
pretend  that  a  single  eccentric,  pure  and  simple,  will  do  at  all ; 
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jacket  and  head,  with  the  piston  removed.  The  current  from 
the  boiler  enters  the  head  through  the  central  pipe.  This  pipe 
is  made  of  good  size,  and  its  area  is  maintained  in  the  passages, 
in  order  that  the  current  shall  not  occasion  an  appreciable 
fall  of  pressure.  In  the  upper  head  of  each  cylinder  the  pas- 
sages extend  downward,  as  shown,  to  draw  off  the  water.  The 
current  sweeps  through  every  part  of  the  heads  and  jackets, 
taking  the  air  with  it.  From  the  lower  head  of  the  low-pres- 
sure cylinder  it  is  taken  by  two  short  vertical  pipes  into  a 
horizontal  pipe,  which  leads  to  the  reheater,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  47.  The  horizontal  pipe  terminates  in  a  tee,  from 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  away,  to  be  returned  to  the  boiler, 
and  the  steam  and  air  rise  into  the  reheater  tubes.  In  these 
the  steam  is  condensed,  and  at  the  top  air  only  remains,  to  be 
blown  off  through  the  quarter-inch  pipe  shown.  The  air  should 
be  blown  into  the  feed  water. 

Reheaters  frequently  give  trouble  from  the  tubes  coming  to 
leak,  the  conditions  being  very  trying.  The  construction 
shown  in  Fig.  47  is  intended  to  obviate  this  defect.  The  lower 
tube  plate  is  of  cast  iron,  to  have  the  same  rate  of  expansion 
with  the  shell,  and  is  ribbed  to  prevent  deflection  under  the 
steam  pressure.  The  upper  tube-plate,  of  brass,  and  ribbed  for 
the  same  purpose,  is  not  connected  with  the  shell.  It  is  bolted 
to  a  concave  cover,  terminating  in  a  stem,  which  passes  through 
a  stuffing-box  into  the  open  air,  permitting  free  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  tubes. 

The  capacity  of  the  reheater  shown,  with  that  of  the  connect- 
ing steam  passages,  is  eight  times  that  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  up  to  the  point  of  cut-off,  which,  in  the  engine  repre- 
sented, is  at  .2  of  the  stroke.  It  contains  sixty-six  square  feet 
of  reheating  surface. 

The  method  by  which,  in  this  engine,  very  small  waste 
room  is  made  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  high  speed 
may  properly  be  described  in  this  connection.  The  simple 
piston  valve  employed  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder  is  divided  into 
two  valves  in  cylinders  of  small  diameter,  and  in  larger  cylinders 
into  four  valves,  two  on  either  side  of  the  cylinder,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  44.  These  are  all  connected  by  their  rods,  and  move 
together  as  one  valve.  The  steam  is  admitted  between  the 
valves,  so  that  the  rods  are  in  tension.  The  valves  are  attached 
to  the  rods  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  entirely  free  in  their 
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seats.    (See  Fig.  46.)    The  advantage  of  this  division  will  be 
seen  at  once.      For  example,   the  36-inch  cylinder  shown  is 
provided,  at  each  end,  with  four  valves,  each  6.6  inches   in 
diameter.     Their  combined  circumferential  opening,  for  admis- 
sion and  release  (and  the  entire  circumference  is  available  for 
these  purposes),  is  equal  to  that  of  a  single  valve  twenty-two 
inches  in  diameter.     This  would  require   a  port  twenty-eight 
inches  deep,  and  having  nearly  four  times  the  area  of  these  two 
ports,  after  deducting  the  valve  areas  in  both  cases.     The  depth 
of  port  required  by  them  is  a  familiar  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  piston   valves  of  large   size.     Also,  the  exhaust  area 
opened  by  the  22-inch  valve  would  be  four  times  too  great,  that 
opened  by    the   four   5.5-inch    valves    being   sufficient.      The 
admission  and  exhaust  pipes  are  each  divided  into  two,  which 
is  a  great  convenience,  and  the  cylinder,  ports,  and  jacket  are 
brought  into  moderate  compass  and  symmetrical  form.     It  is 
eyident  that  the  least  departure  from  simple  valves,  making 
a  single  opening  for  admission  and  a  single  opening  for  release 
of  the  steam,  would  render  this  division  of  the  valves,  and  con- 
sequent great  reduction  of  waste  room,  impracticable.     This 
object  can,  therefore,  be  attained,  without  sacrifice  of  efficient 
steam  distribution,  only  by  the  use  of  the  cam. 

Pains  are  taken  to  make  this  engine  distinguished  for  the 
ready  accessibility  of  the  pistons  and  valves,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  views  here  shown.  Provision  is  also  made  for  reboring  the 
Talve-seats  to  their  original  axis,  should  it  ever  be  found 
necessary. 

In  the  progress  of  steam-engine  develo])ment  two  great  im- 
provements— high  pressure  and  expansion  through  two  or  more 
cylinders — have  come  to  us,  and  have  found  in  existence  no 
mechanical  means  adapted  for  turning  their  advantages  to  the 
best  account,  except  the  piston-valve.  The  eccentric  and  the 
variable  cut-oflF  were  already  in  universal  use,  and  so  have 
necessarily  been  employed  in  connection  with  high  pressure  and 
multiple  expansion,  until  there  should  be  time  to  provide  some- 
thing better  suited  to  their  requirements.  The  singular  unsuit- 
ableness  of  both  these  has  been  sufficiently  shown.  In  the  case 
of  the  eccentric,  this  is  confessed  by  the  various  additional 
devices,  more  or  less  complicated,  and  multiple  openings,  which 
are  resorted  to,  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  answer.  No  one  will 
pretend  that  a  single  eccentric,  pure  and  simple,  will  do  at  all ; 
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jacket  and  head,  with  the  piston  removed.  The  current  from 
the  boiler  enters  the  head  through  the  central  pipe.  This  pipe 
is  made  of  good  size,  and  its  area  is  maintained  in  the  passages, 
in  order  that  the  current  shall  not  occasion  an  appreciable 
fall  of  pressure.  In  the  upper  head  of  each  cylinder  the  pas- 
sages extend  downward,  as  shown,  to  draw  off  the  water.  The 
current  sweeps  through  every  part  of  the  heads  and  jackets, 
taking  the  air  with  it.  From  the  lower  head  of  the  low-pres- 
sure cylinder  it  is  taken  by  two  short  vertical  pipes  into  a 
horizontal  pipe,  which  leads  to  the  reheater,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  47.  The  horizontal  pipe  terminates  in  a  tee,  from 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  away,  to  be  returned  to  the  boiler, 
and  the  steam  and  air  rise  into  the  reheater  tubes.  In  these 
the  steam  is  condensed,  and  at  the  top  air  only  remains,  to  be 
blown  off  through  the  quarter-inch  pipe  shown.  The  air  should 
be  blown  into  the  feed  water. 

Reheaters  frequently  give  trouble  from  the  tubes  coming  to 
leak,  the  conditions  being  very  trying.  The  construction 
shown  in  Fig.  47  is  intended  to  obviate  this  defect.  The  lower 
tube  plate  is  of  cast  iron,  to  have  the  same  rate  of  expansion 
with  the  shell,  and  is  ribbed  to  prevent  deflection  under  the 
steam  pressure.  The  upper  tube-plate,  of  brass,  and  ribbed  for 
the  same  purpose,  is  not  connected  with  the  shell.  It  is  bolted 
to  a  concave  cover,  terminating  in  a  stem,  which  passes  through 
a  stuflSng-box  into  the  open  air,  permitting  free  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  tubes. 

The  capacity  of  the  reheater  shown,  with  that  of  the  connect- 
ing steam  passages,  is  eight  times  that  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  up  to  the  point  of  cut-off,  which,  in  the  engine  repre- 
sented, is  at  .2  of  the  stroke.  It  contains  sixty-six  square  feet 
of  reheating  surface. 

The  method  by  which,  in  this  engine,  very  small  waste 
room  is  made  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  high  speed 
may  properly  be  described  in  this  connection.  The  simple 
piston  valve  employed  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder  is  divided  into 
two  valves  in  cylinders  of  small  diameter,  and  in  larger  cylinders 
into  four  valves,  two  on  either  side  of  the  cylinder,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  44.  These  are  all  connected  by  their  rods,  and  move 
together  as  one  valve.  The  steam  is  admitted  between  the 
valves,  so  that  the  rods  are  in  tension.  The  valves  are  attached 
to  the  rods  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  entirely  free  in  their 
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seats.  (See  Fig.  46.)  The  advantage  of  this  division  will  be 
seen  at  once.  For  example,  the  36-inch  cylinder  shown  is 
provided,  at  each  end,  with  four  valves,  each  5.6  inches  in 
diameter.  Their  combined  circumferential  opening,  for  admis- 
sion and  release  (and  the  entire  circumference  is  available  for 
these  purposes),  is  equal  to  that  of  a  single  valve  twenty-two 
inches  in  diameter.  This  would  require  a  port  twenty-eight 
inches  deep,  and  having  nearly  four  times  the  area  of  these  two 
ports,  after  deducting  the  valve  areas  in  both  cases.  The  depth 
of  port  required  by  them  is  a  familiar  objection  to  the  employ- 
ment of  piston  valves  of  large  size.  Also,  the  exhaust  area 
opened  by  the  22-inch  valve  would  be  four  times  too  great,  that 
opened  by  the  four  5.5-inch  valves  being  sufficient.  The 
admission  and  exhaust  pipes  are  each  divided  into  two,  which 
is  a  great  convenience,  and  the  cylinder,  ports,  and  jacket  are 
brought  into  moderate  compass  and  symmetrical  form.  It  is 
evident  that  the  least  departure  from  simple  valves,  making 
a  single  opening  for  admission  and  a  single  opening  for  release 
of  the  steam,  would  render  this  division  of  the  valves,  and  con- 
sequent great  reduction  of  waste  room,  impracticable.  This 
object  can,  therefore,  be  attained,  without  sacrifice  of  efficient 
steam  distribution,  only  by  the  use  of  the  cam. 

Pains  are  taken  to  make  this  engine  distinguished  for  the 
ready  accessibility  of  the  pistons  and  valves,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  views  here  shown.  Provision  is  also  made  for  reboring  the 
valve-seats  to  their  original  axis,  should  it  ever  be  found 
necessary. 

In  the  progress  of  steam-engine  develo])ment  two  great  im- 
provements— high  pressure  and  expansion  through  two  or  more 
cylinders — have  come  to  us,  and  have  found  in  existence  no 
mechanical  means  adapted  for  turning  their  advantages  to  the 
best  account,  except  the  piston-valve.  The  eccentric  and  the 
variable  cut-oflf  were  already  in  universal  use,  and  so  have 
necessarily  been  employed  in  connection  with  high  pressure  and 
multiple  expansion,  until  there  should  be  time  to  provide  some- 
thing better  suited  to  their  requirements.  The  singular  unsuit- 
ableness  of  both  these  has  been  sufficiently  shown.  In  the  case 
of  the  eccentric,  this  is  confessed  by  the  various  additional 
devices,  more  or  less  complicated,  and  multiple  openings,  which 
are  resorted  to,  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  answer.  No  one  will 
pretend  that  a  single  eccentric,  pure  and  simple,  will  do  at  all ; 
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but  a  single  cam,  pore  and  simple,  meets  all  the  demands. 
These  contrivances  for  making  the  eccentric  answer  the  require- 
ments of  high  speed,  high  pressures  and  multiple  expansion, 
generally  involve  the  fatal  defect  of  excessive  waste  room ;  and 
so  engine  builders  have  discovered  that  this  amount  of  waste 
room  is  a  good  thing,  being  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid,  in  some 
degree,  break-downs  from  water  in  the  cylinder.  In  some  cases, 
as  I  know,  the  waste  room  is  for  this  latter  purpose  made  larger 
than  would  otherwise  be  required.  This  is  the  present  state  of 
steam-engineering. 

Expansion  continued  to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  with  ample 
areas  for  admission  and  release,  and  small  waste  room,  in  con- 
nection with  superior  jacket  and  reheater  efficiency,  as  these 
features  are  combined  in  this  engine,  present  the  conditions 
most  favorable  to  economy.  This  statement  will,  doubtless,  be 
generally  accepted  as  correct.  The  advantages  thus  possessed 
will  generally,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations  to  this  paper,  enable 
the  number  of  expansions  to  be  got  in  two  cylinders,  for  which 
three  cylinders  are  now  employed,  and  with  even  less  loss  from 
cylinder  condensation  ;  and  will  enable  the  extreme  number  of 
expansions  that  it  is  ever  desirable  to  employ  to  be  got  advan- 
tageously in  three  cylinders,  dispensing  with  the  fourth  cylinder 
altc^ether.  They  enable  a  higher  standard  of  economy  to  be 
set  throughout  the  entire  range  of  engine  construction,  from 
non-condensing  engines  in  which  only  from  six  to  eight  expan- 
sions are  employed,  up  to  engines  in  which  expansion  is  con- 
tinued to  one-fortieth  of  the  initial  pressure,  or  from  200  pounds 
initial  to  five  pounds  terminal  pressure.  In  view  of  what  has 
already  been  done,  under  conditions  comparatively  unfavorable, 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  under  the  conditions  here  pre- 
sented, a  consumption  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  is  by  these 
means  attainable  in  regular  work  ?     I  think  not. 

This  system,  as  a  whole,  is  now  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
engineers  upon  the  claim  that  it  enables  the  utmost  economy  to 
be  reached  of  which  the  steam  engine  is  capable,  and  that  by 
the  most  simple  means. 

While  the  only  practical  service  on  which  this  system  has  yet 
been  employed  has  been  on  a  very  small  scale,  on  a  pair  of  simple 
vertical  engines  of  eight  inches  diameter  of  cylinder  by  six  inches 
stroke,  running  at  300  revolutions  per  minute,  it  has  so  happened 
that  every  point  has  received  a  more  searching  test,  and  been 
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proved  in  a  more  conclusive  manner,  than  i(;  could  be  on  any  num- 
ber of  large  engines  making  a  fewer  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  point  of  safety  in  start- 
ing. Indeed,  a  test  more  trying  could  not  be  imagined.  The 
engines  were  applied  to  drive  a  pump  of  novel  construction,  and 
had  no  fly-wheel.  The  pump  chambers  were  connected  by  a 
bypass  pipe,  to  drain  them  when  not  in  use.  They  were  first 
started  with  the  valve  in  this  pipe  open.  They  were  intended  to 
be  regulated  by  a  little  Waters  governor.  The  number  of  revo- 
lutions marked  on  this  governor  was  entirely  wrong,  so  that  as 
speeded  it  did  not  regulate  at  all.  The  waste  room  was  3  J  per 
cent ,  the  stroke  being  very  short ;  and  to  get  it  down  to  this  I 
had  made  the  clearances  only  ^^  inch.  When  steam  was  ad- 
mitted, the  pistons  leaped  at  once  to  a  frightful  velocity.  It 
could  not  have  been  less  than  600  revolutions  per  minute,  pro- 
ducing excessive  vertical  vibration.  There  was  no  accident,  nor 
sound,  as  of  water,  in  the  cylinders.  It  struck  me  that  this 
unlooked-for  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  separator  and  jacket 
was  of  such  a  crucial  nature  that  it  ought  to  be  repeated,  and 
I  improved  every  opportunity  to  do  so.  While  experiment- 
ing with  the  pump,  I  must  have  repeated  this  test  more  than 
a  score  of  times,  without  ever  a  thought  of  an  accident.  Of 
course,  any  other  piston- valve  engine  would  have  been  broken 
down  by  water,  especially  on  the  upper  centre,  at  the  first 
jump. 

Unfortunately,  the  pump  proved  a  failure.  A  friction  brake- 
wheel  was  put  in  its  place  for  continuing  experimental  work 
with  the  engine.  When  afterwards  this  was  examined  by  Pro- 
fessor Denton,  between  the  inertia  of  the  wheel  and  the  friction 
of  the  brake-blocks  lying  on  its  surface,  the  furious  start  had 
been  rendered  impossible.  I  started  as  sharply  as  I  could 
do,  but  had  to  regret  that  on  this  point  I  could  not  show 
the  Professor  the  wonderful  demonstration  that  I  had  myself 
enjoyed. 

I  had  made  preparations  to  test  these  engines  for  steam  con- 
sumption, but  the  failure  of  the  pump  rendered  this  impracti- 
cable. Two  things,  however,  indicated  extreme  economy.  The 
steam  blown  occasionally,  while  running,  from  the  indicator- 
cocks  seemed  quite  dry,  only  becoming  visible  after  entering  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  expansion  line  always  coincided  with  the 
liyperbolic  curve  quite  to  the  end. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Richards, — I  have  read  Mr.  Porter's  papers  with 
the  greatest  interest. 

No  one  can  examine  them  carefully  without  becoming  im- 
pressed with  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  vast  amount  of  study 
and  labor  which  Mr.  Porter  has  given  to  the  design  of  the 
new  engine  he  presents  to  the  attention  of  the  Society.  The 
thoroughness  with  which  every  detail  has  been  worked  out  is 
quite  characteristic  of  his  methods,  and  the  departures  from 
customary  practice  are  radical,  as  is  usual  with  Mr.  Porter's  pro- 
ductions. 

Most  of  the  novel  features  he  describes  commend  themselves 
to  my  mind  at  the  outset,  others  will  have  to  be  studied  to  be 
appreciated  fully. 

The  "  fluid  pressure  spring,"  for  constraining  the  movements  of 
the  cam-roll  relatively  to  the  cam,  seems  to  afford  an  excellent 
solution  of  the  problem  of  using  a  cam  for  working  balanced 
valves  at  a  considerable  speed,  and  the  profile  of  the  cam  has  been 
so  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  Porter  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  room 
for  improvement.  Placing  the  cam  on  a  countershaft,  instead  of 
on  the  main  crank  shaft,  permits  such  a  reduction  in  its  size  that 
a  comparatively  small  cam-roll  can  be  used  without  an  excessive 
speed  of  revolution  of  the  roll. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Mr.  Porter's  method  of 
supplying  the  cylinder  jackets  with  steam  will,  as  he  has  found  in 
his  trial  engine,  be  a  sure  preventive  of  accidents  from  the  pres- 
ence of  water  in  the  cylinders — Monday  morning  accidents,  as  they 
may  be  called.  An  interesting  confirmation  of  the  correctness 
of  the  principle  can  be  had  from  the  records  of  the  working  of 
over  one  thousand  Baxter  engines  which  have  come  under  my 
notice. 

The  vertical  cylinders  of  these  engines  haiig  inside  the  boiler 
itself,  and  are  immersed,  steam-chest  and  all,  in  the  steam  which 
fills  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  and  I  have  not  known  of  a  single 
instance  of  injury  from  water,  nor  of  any  symptoms  of  its  pres- 
ence in  the  cylindei's. 

In  the  shop  where  these  engines  are  built,  every  engine  used  to 
be  started  perhaps  ten  (10)  times,  and  run  at  intervals,  under  full 
steam  pressure.  The  way  they  were  usually  started  was  to  first 
open  the  throttle  widely,  then  turn  the  engine  past  its  dead  centre 
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and  let  it  fly ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  practice  is  continued 
at  Colt's  Armory  to  the  present  day.  No  one  ever  thought  of 
exercising  any  caution  in  starting  an  engine.  The  cylinder  and 
chest  of  the  Baxter  engine  are  hardly  so  completely  bathed  in  the 
steam  at  boiler  pressure  as  the  cylinders  shown  by  Mr.  Porter 
will  be. 

Whether  the  complete  jacketing  of  all  the  cylinders  will  result 
in  steam  economy  seems  to  me  doubtful,  but,  as  a  safeguard 
against  water-hammer  in  the  cylinders,  it  must  be  a  success. 

The  form  which  Mr.  Porter  has  adopted  for  the  outside  of  the 
cylinder  casting  is  admirable,  providing,  as  it  does,  complete  jack- 
eting for  cylinder  barrel  and  valve  chests,  with  a  minimum  of 
radiating  surface. 

Whether  the  improvement  in  steam  economy,  resulting  from 
the  reduction  of  clearance  space,  will  be  as  great  as  Mr.  Porter 
seems  to  anticipate,  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 

In  some  ways  clearance  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  we  find 
results  from  trials  of  a  triple-expansion  engine  having  twelve  per 
cent,  clearance  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  which  rank  among 
the  best  in  point  of  economy.  However  this  may  be,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  piston-valves  by  multipljing  them  seems  to 
me  to  be  excellent  practice.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this 
last  remark  that  I  consider  the  existence  of  clearance  space  as 
conducive  to  steam  economy,  for  my  opinion  is  quite  the  reverse 
of  this.  Published  results  of  experiments,  however,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  a  high  degree  of  economy  can  be  secured  in  engines 
having  considerable  waste  room. 

Prof,  R,  H.  Thurston, — It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  find  the  name 
of  one  of  our  charter-members  and  pioneers  on  the  list  of  papers, 
and  a  double  pleasure  to  receive  from  him  the  results  of  his  latest 
labors.  It  sometimes  looks  as  if  some  of  our  oldest  friends  were 
forgetting  the  great  task  which  is  none  the  less  theirs  to-day 
tliat  it  has  come  to  such  almost  unhoped-for  fruition,  and  were 
now  and  then  forgetting  that  they,  more  than  others,  should 
"  hold  up  the  hands  "  of  their  successors  in  active  management. 
It  gives  rae  special  pleasure,  in  the  present  case,  to  welcome  so 
interesting  a  paper  from  one  of  our  pioneer  members,  and  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  to  say  a  word  in  its  discussion. 

The  general  plan  of  Mr.  Porter,  in  this  case,  seems  to  me  per- 
fectly correct,  ideally ;  and  it  has  been  certainly  most  thought- 
fully and  thoroughly  worked  out.     A  cam-movement  for  steam 
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distribution  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  perfection  of  mechanical 
action  for  such  a  purpose;  but  it  has  hitherto  always  proved 
costly  to  build,  expensive  to  keep  in  repair,  and  its  kinematic 
advantage  of  correct  motion  practically  less  than  anticipated. 
In  the  present  case  the  designer  has,  it  would  seem,  met  and  con- 
quered some  of  these  difficulties  of  practical  operation,  and  time 
and  prolonged  trial  must  determine  to  what  extent  the  net  result 
is  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  make  the  new  engine  a  successful 
competitor  with  the  fittest  which  have,  thus  far,  survived.  The 
plan  of  fixed  cut-off  and  throttling  regulation  is  so  far  perfected, 
in  this  case,  that  we  may,  I  think,  expect  to  see  it  meet  every 
demand.  Working  close  to  the  piston,  with  freedom  from  friction 
and,  as  it  may  certainly  be  made,  as  exact  isochronism  as  may 
prove  desirable,  it  seems  to  me  an  admirable  arrangement  of 
governor  and  valve.  The  balanced  stem  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  a 
refinement  which,  minute  as  it  seems,  will  contribute  a  sensible 
element  of  good  working.  The  steam-separator  and  the  jacket 
design  will,  I  have  no  question,  do  their  work,  and  well.  In  fact, 
the  report  of  the  action  of  the  engine  already  built  indicates  suc- 
cess in  operation  in  all  these  points.  The  method  of  reducing 
clearance  seems  to  me  a  real  advance. 

There  is  one  question  of  principal,  and  two,  as  it  occurs  to  me, 
of  minor  importance,  which  probably  only  time,  and  the  trials  of 
the  market,  can  entirely  solve.  The  first  is  that  of  the  compara- 
tive value  for  various  classes  of  application  of  the  system  of  gov- 
erning by  throttling,  with  cut-off  fixed,  and  that  of  regulation  by 
adjustment  of  the  point  of  cut-off,  steam-chest  pressure  being  con- 
stant. Willans  has  shown  conclusively  that  either,  under  suit- 
able conditions  of  operation,  may  do  excellently  ;  but  I  think  we 
must  await  the  result  of  Mr.  Porter's  experiments  and  experience, 
and  that  of  those  who  tise  good  engines  of  this  type,  before  we 
can  settle  it.  With  very  variable  load  I  should  expect  the  former, 
in  some  cases,  at  least,  to  exhibit  a  decided  advantage,  since  the 
average  adjustment  is  apt  to  fall  far  within  that  for  which  the 
engine  is  rated  ;  but  where,  as  in  many  cases  is  the  fact,  the  en- 
gine is  required  to  frequently  develop  exceptionally  large  power, 
the  latter,  by  following  nearly  full  stroke,  with  steam-chest  press- 
ure behind  the  piston,  will,  I  imagine,  be  selected.  The  question 
whether  this  or  the  other  type  will  find  most  general  application, 
will  depend,  I  suppose,  largely  on  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
one  or  the  other  conditions.     Thus,  for  electric  lighting,  the  new 
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engine,  proportioned  for  a  regular  maximum  load,  should  do  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  than  on  street-car  work,  where  the  variation  is  so 
sudden  and  so  enormous,  and  where  an  engine  which  can  either 
follow  full  stroke,  or  cut  off  at  zero,  would  seem  likely  to  be  pref- 
erably selected.  It  will  be  interesting  to  ascertain,  as  we  will,  I 
hope,  in  time,  just  how  far  this  restriction  of  the  maximum  load 
will  prove  objectionable  in  practice.  I  should  suppose  the  new 
engine  would  find  its  very  best  conditions  of  operation  in  cotton 
mills,  for  example,  where  fine  regulation,  with  a  fairly  constant 
full  load,  may  be  required. 

The  minor  questions  concern  the  quietness,  durability,  and  gen- 
eral eflSciency  of  the  gearing,  and  the  safe  working  of  the  cam- 
roUer-pin  at  the  pressures  and  speeds  proposed  for  it,  during  a  long 
life.  These  are  points  to  be  settled  only  by  experience  and  pro- 
longed use.  We  shall  all  hope  to  see  the  engine  well  tested,  and 
shall  wish  for  it  all  the  success  that  the  patience,  industry,  inge- 
nuity, and  genius  of  its  designer  give  title  to.  I  think  it  will  find 
its  place. 

Zachariah  Allen,  in  1834,  attached  the  governor  to  determine 
the  point  of  cut-off  on  an  old-fashioned  slide-valve  engine ;  Corliss, 
in  1849,  applied  it  to  the  drop  cut-off ;  Sickles  and  Greene  used 
it  about  the  same  time  on  other  forms  of  gear,  including,  in  the 
former  case,  the  oldest  detachable  gear.  The  return  to  a  fixed 
expansion  and  throttling  governors  may  not  prove  a  retrograde 
movement ;  although  substantially  all  the  fine  work  of  the  world, 
both  in  economy  and  in  regulation,  is  performed  by  the  other 
system.  Mr.  Leavitt  has,  for  many  years,  successfully  used  cams 
for  slower  engines,  and  has  secured  a  beautiful  steam-distribution. 
Mr.  Porter's  plan  of  holding  contact  by  fluid  pressure,  and  thus 
avoiding  lost  motion  at  high  speeds,  seems  sensible  and  practi- 
cable, and,  even  if  it  did  not,  bis  trials  of  it  would  seem  to  have 
settled  that  question.  It  is  a  pretty  device.  The  old  "  French 
cam,''  used  for  many  yeai-s  by  Mr.  Wright,  on  some  of  his  engines, 
and  described  bv  Armen^faud  about  1850,  is  another  illustration 
of  a  successfully  working  cam,  and  that  with  adjustable  ratio  of 
expansion.  Mr.  E.  S.  Bowen  made  a  frictionless  governor,  in 
Sibley  College,  some  years  ago,  but  with  uncertain  success. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Porter  has  designed 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  admirable  examples  of  a  com- 
pletely new  engine,  in  which  details  are  fitted  each  to  every  other 
in  the  most  natural  manner  possible,  that  has  yet  appeared. 
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Mr.  George  I.  liockwood. — A  famous  EDglish  writer  some 
seventy-five  years  ago  remarked  that,  although  before  the  Flood 
a  man  could  take  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  which  to  write 
his  first  book  and  then  live  several  centuries  afterwards  to  see  it  a 
success,  yet  nowadays  the  post-diluvian  style  of  writing  naturally 
contracts  itself  into  those  inferior  limits  which  are  better  accom- 
modated to  the  abridged  duration  of  human  life  and  literary  labor. 
Said  he  :  "  For  a  writer  to  handle  a  subject  as  if  mankind  could 
lounge  over  a  pamphlet  for  ten  years,  as  before  their  submersion, 
is  to  be  guilty  of  the  most  grievous  error  into  which  a  writer  can 
possibly  fall." 

It  is  most  refreshing,  therefore,  to  note  the  brevity  of  Mr. 
Porter's  papers,  and,  indeed,  to  read  over  the  many  terse  and 
pithy  papers  presented  at  this  meeting.  It  is  especially  helpful  to 
adequate  discussion. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Porter  sees  no  disadvantage  in  the  use 
of  a  relatively  large  intermediate  receiver  ;  apparently,  the  illus- 
trations of  his  engine  show  that  the  receiver  must  be  a  large  one, 
in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  engine. 

I  woukl  like  to  remark  upon  the  beauty  of  design  of  the 
frame.  It  may  seem  to  some  a  comparatively  non-essential  part 
of  the  designer's  business  to  aim  at  beauty  of  outline,  especially 
in  so  unimportant  a  part  of  the  engine  as  the  frame;  yet  it  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  all  the  mechanical  features  into  an 
appropriate  arrangement  which  is  also  beautiful  and  attractive  to 
the  appreciative  eye ;  and  it  really  is  still  more  important  than 
difficult,  if  the  engine  is  to  be  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  mechani- 
cal success.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  average  buyer  how 
admirable  the  novelty  introduced  into  the  design  of  the  engine 
maj'  be,  you  cannot  sell  to  him  unless  the  engine  commenda  itself 
on  first  sight. 

One  other  point  occurs  to  me  which  I  would  like  to  BpeaknpMi. 
Mr.  Porter  alludes  to  the  unadaptability  of  iin  automatic  cut-off 
engine,  whether  simple  or  multiple  cylinder,  to  a  variable  load, 
owing  to  increased  loss  from  cylinder  condensation  at  very  early 
cut-offs.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  s]w;ik  of  the  unadapt- 
ability of  triple-expansion  engines  to  variable  loads,  when  tbe  in- 
termediate and  low  cylinders  have  their  points  of  out-off  varied 
automatically  by  the  governor,  to  the  same  f.\rh'nt  that  it  alt«nii* 
cut-off  in  the  hi'ffh-pressure  cylinder.     This       is  ty  p" 

case  with  the  triple-expansion  engines  ninning 
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betvFeen  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  described  in  a  paper  by  Messrs. 
Pike  and  Hugo. 

They  gave  as  the  steam  consumption  of  these  engines  the 
excessive  figure  of  nineteen  pounds  per  I.H.P.  per  hour ;  and  several 
members  declared  this  to  be  frequent  and  customary,  and  anybody 
who  asserted  that  thirteen  or  fourteen  pounds  could  be  regularly 
achieved,  ignorant.  Perhaps  they  had  truth  on  their  side ;  but 
I  wish  to  point  out  one  chief  difficulty  with  those  engines,  and 
show  how  the  Natick  engine  would  have  avoided  it  by  reason  of 
its  peculiarity  of  design.* 

When  fully  loaded,  no  drop  of  pressure  was  provided  for,  in 
these  triple  engines,  at  the  terminal  of  the  expansion  in  the  first 
two  cylinders.  The  consequence  was  that  when  run  under  light 
loads  the  receiver  pressures  were  not  lowered,  but  rather  were 
increased,  thus  causing  (1)  large  loops  in  the  diagrams  from  the 
high  and  intermediate  cylinders,  or,  in  other  words,  negative 
work  in  those  cylinders,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  put  upon  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  the  duty  of  driving  the  external  load.  Thus, 
the  engine  was  converted  into  a  simple  condensing  engine,  and 
its  economy  could  be  no  better  than  that  of  one  of  James  Watt's 
engines.  But  it  caused  (2)  a  great  waste  of  friction  by  reason  of 
having  to  keep  in  motion  two  useless  pistons. 

Now  I  will  present  a  diagram  (Fig.  49)  to  illustrate  my  mean- 


Fig.  49. 


'ng,  and  show  how  the  Natick  engine  would  have  avoided  the 

difficulty. 

Suppose  cut-off  in  high-pressure  cylinder  to  take  place  at  3,  in 
the  intermediate  cylinder  at  4,  and  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  at 

*  For  description  and  discussion,  see  Transactioaa  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  179. 
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5,  when  the  triple-expansion  engine  was  fully  loaded,  all  cut-offs 
being  so  ordered  as  to  eliminate  drop  in  both  first  and  second  cyl- 
inders, and  receivers  supposed  large  enough  to  cause  a  nearly 
horizontal  back-pressure  line.  These  suppositions  w^ere  facts  in 
the  case  of  the  Minneapolis  engine. 

Now  supposing  that  the  law  of  the  curve  3,  4,  5,  12  is  PV^- 
constant,  it  is  plain  that  the  Natick  engine  would  have  lost  the 
shaded  area  c  under  like  conditions  of  operation.  Actually,  the 
constant  which  is  equal  to  P  Fis  not  the  same  for  all  the  curves, 
3-4, 4-5,  and  5-12  ;  on  account  of  cylinder  condensation  the  area  c 
is  much  larger,  relatively,  in  my  diagram  than  it  would  be  in  prac- 
tice. Whatever  the  loss  of  area  is,  the  percentage  of  loss  is  found 
by  referring  it  to  the  whole  area  due  to  cut-off  at  3. 

Suppose  the  cut-off  to  take  place,  now,  at  2,  thus  giving  the 
curve  2,  7,  6,  10,  11.  Suppose,  also,  that  the  receiver  pressures 
are  not  lowered  as  was  the  case  with  the  Minneapolis  engines. 
(The  fact  was,  the  cut-offs  on  the  second  and  third  cylinders 
shortened  somewhat  faster  than  did  that  on  the  high-pressure 
cylinder,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  receiver  pressures  were  a  bit 
higher  with  cut-off  at  2  than  with  it  at  3.)  The  shaded  areas,  a 
and  i,  Avould  be  formed,  and  these  represent  negative  work  in  the 
first  and  second  cylinders.  In  practice  the  areas  a  and  h  are  each 
of  them  larger  than  area  <?,  and  their  harmful  effect  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  referring  them  to  the  whole  area  due  to  cut-off  at  2. 
Indeed,  an  inspection  of  the  published  cards  from  the  Minne- 
apolis engine  shows  that  the  effect  of  these  loops  was  to  almost 
nullify  the  effective  work  of  the  first  two  cylinders,  thus  con- 
verting the  engine  as  a  whole,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  into 
an  old-fashioned  condensing  engine  using  steam  at  four  or  five 
pounds  pressure;  whereas  the  Natick  engine,  operated  at  the 
same  point  of  cut-off,  2,  and  governing  on  both  cylinders  as  in 
the  Minneapolis  engine,  would  have  neither  drop  nor  loop.  In 
other  words,  the  Natick  engine  overcomes  the  difficulty  without 
meeting  it. 

Here  is,  I  believe,  a  reason  why  engines  designed  after  the  style 
of  the  Natick  engine  have  given  so  uniform  an  economy  as  they 
have  done  under  variable  loads :  no  negative  work  is  done  on 
receiver  steam.  If  the  intermediate  cylinder  were  in  use,  there 
would  be  a  large  negative  quantity  of  work  done,  thus  converting 
the  first  tw^o  cylinders  into  pumps  to  resist  the  effort  of  the  low- 
pressure  piston  and  the  fly-wheel. 
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*  Mr.  Kent  has  speculated  as  to  whether,  after  all,  there  is  any 
loss  of  energy  in  the  engine  as  a  result  of  the  loop  action. 

I  suppose  he  does  not  question  that  the  area  of  the  loop  repre- 
sents negative  work,  and  it  is  some  inadvertence  that  causes  hira 
to  query  as  to  the  propriety  of  subtracting  the  area  of  the  loop 
from  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  card  in  determining  the  power 
of  the  cylinder  exerted  on  the  crank-pin. 

Mr.  Kent's  speculation  is,  it  appears  to  me,  more  academic 
than  practical,  as  we  know  that  a  high-pressure  cylinder  at  work 
under  these  conditions  would  condense  some  of  the  incoming 
steam  and  deliver  it  as  water  into  the  receiver.  The  heat  equi val- 
ient of  the  negative  work  done  in  this  cylinder  on  the  receiver 
steam  would  be  quickly  swallowed  up  in  evaporating  this  water 
into  steam  at  receiver  pressure.  This  latent  heat  cannot  reappear 
as  work 

If  we  suppose  the  steam  to  have  the  properties  of  a  perfect 
gas,  thereby  having  no  water  to  evaporate  in  the  receiver,  then  it 
seems  likely  that  some  portion  of  the  negative  work  would  be 
recovered  in  the  second  and  third  cylinders,  because  the  volume 
of  the  gas  at  cut-oflf  in  second  cylinder  would  be  increased  if 
native  work  heated,  by  compression,  the  receiver  gas.  That 
there  would  still  be  a  loss  due  to  negative  work,  however,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  very  supposition  that  the  volume  of  gas  at  constant 
pressure  in  the  second  cylinder  is  greater  than  it  would  be  with- 
out  the  negative  work.  Plainly,  the  final  temperature  of  the  gas 
as  it  esca{)es  to  the  condenser  is  higher  than  it  would  have  been 
without  negative  work,  or,  in  other  words,  more  heat  is  taken 
from  the  boiler  to  do  the  same  amount  of  useful  work. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  points  of  cut-off  in  the  intermediate  and 
low-pressure  cylinders  are  so  ordered  as  to  cause  the  areas  of  the 
loops  in  first  and  second  cylinder  diagrams  to  equal  the  areas  of 
the  useful  portions  of  the  diagrams.  Then,  even  with  saturated 
steam  to  start  with,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas,  the 
therrao-ilynamic  loss  would  be  large,  as  the  result  of  doing  all  the 
work  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  by  reason  of  the  greatly  less- 
ened range  in  temperature  and  pressure  through  which  the  steam 
is  allowed  to  work ;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  by  reason  of  the 
throttlino:  action  on  the  steam  of  the  first  two  cvlinders. 

Mi\  Oherlin  Smith, — I  want  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  cam 
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itself  as  a  mechanical  device.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
curious  thing  that  more  cams  have  not  been  used  for  engine 
valves.  They  have  been  used  on  Western  steamboats,  in  a 
crude  way,  and  on  large  pumping  engines  with  slow  speeds, 
etc. ;  but  perhaps  the  catch  'em  and  snatch  'em  and  let  'em  go 
valve  gears  are  good  mechanical  devices  where  we  have  to  have 
variable  cut-offs.  I  will  not  discuss  here  whether  or  not  we  can 
get  along  with  engines  of  the  type  described  in  this  paper,  having 
a  fixed  cut-oflf,  but  will  assume  that  they  are  all  right.  The 
question  I  am  answering  is  whether  a  cam  and  roller  is  a  good 
mechanical  device  for  obtaining  any  desired  motion.  To  me  it 
has  always  seemed  the  preferable  way ;  where  you  cannot  do  it 
with  levers  and  cranks,  and  where  you  can  do  it  with  a  cam  and 
get  just  what  you  want.  In  high-speed  engines  we  cannot  admit 
any  of  the  snap  'em  and  catch  'em  arrangements  used  on  slower 
engines  of  the  Corliss  type,  and  if  a  cam  seems  as  if  it  won't  do 
what  we  want,  the  duly  thing  remaining  is  to  make  it  do  it.  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  cam  motions  of  various 
kinds,  both  with  cams  and  rollers  made  of  steel  castings  not  hard- 
ened, and  with  ordinary  forged-steel  hardened,  both  of  which 
have  given  excellent  results  if  properly  proportioned.  I  have  not 
had  as  much  experience  with  chilled  iron  cams,  like  these  of  Mr. 
Porter's,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  both  excel- 
lent and  durable.  The  chief  point,  in  the  first  place,  with  any 
cam  motion,  is  to  get  abundant  bearing  surface  upon  both  roller 
and  cam,  so  that  they  will  not  wear  out  too  soon,  including  the 
pin  of  the  roller.  I  believe  we  are  not  told  here  whether  the  pin 
revolves  with  the  roller ;  but  it  is  usually  best  to  let  it  so  revolve, 
so  as  to  avoid  making  the  roller  hole  wear  loose  and  bring  its 
pressure  on  a  line  of  contact  only.  The  cam  should  be  made  of 
proper  material,  and  sufficiently  broad-faced  not  to  crush  or  to 
wear  too  fast.  It  should,  furthermore,  be  so  proportioned  as  not 
to  give  too  rapid  a  motion  suddenly  to  the  reciprocating  parts, 
the  "'  time  "  of  the  arrangement  being  so  devised  that  the  acceler- 
ating and  retarding  motions  of  the  heavy  parts  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  given  by  a  crank  motion,  or,  better  still,  as 
given  by  gravity.  T  understand  that  particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  these  points  by  the  accomplished  designer.  If  these 
things  are  looked  after  as  they  should  be,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  avIiv  anv  desired  motions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  ob- 
tained  by  cams  exactly  as  we  want  them,  Avhy  they  cannot  run  at 
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high  speed,  why  they  cannot  be  durable,  and,  finally,  why  they 
cannot  be  cheap  to  make. 

Mr,  Bins8€. — I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Porter  what  special  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  make  the  piston  valve  tight,  and  to  pro- 
vide against  wear  in  the  piston  valve.  I  am  not  a  steam  engineer, 
bat  I  have  had  to  repair  steam  engines  in  which  a  piston  valve 
has  been  used,  and  I  have  been  struck  by  the  excessive  wear  on 
the  piston  valve. 

Mr.  Porter. — I  am  happy,  Mr.  President,  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. The  subject  of  the  durable  fit  of  the  solid  piston  valve  has 
occupied  my  attention  a  great  deal,  and  in  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter it  seems  to  me  that  by  avoiding  the  causes  of  wear  the  re- 
suit  will  be  avoided.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  construction 
and  workmanship.  The  causes  of  wear  consist  in  imperfectness 
of  form  of  the  cylinder  in  which  the  piston  valve  moves,  and 
of  the  valve  itself,  the  valve  bearing  on  a  few  points  instead  of 
all  over;  in  distortion  of  form  of  these  surfaces  under  heat;  in 
injury  to  the  surfaces  from  seizure  through  unequal  expansion ; 
in  the  binding  of  the  valve  in  its  seat;  and  in  the  action  of 
water,  which,  by  impinging  on  the  surface,  has  been  found  to 
be  destructive  of  the  valve  seat.  In  this  construction  these  causes 
of  wear  are  completely  avoided,  as  has  been  explained  in  the  last 
paper. 

These  valve  seats  are  prepared  with  extreme  care,  intended  to 
be  truly  bored  (they  are  not  ground),  by  using  a  bar  which  is 
demonstrated  to  be  straight.  There  is  one  demonstration  of  a 
straight  bar  which  is  this :  Lay  it  on  a  straight-edge,  entirely  dry, 
give  it  a  rub,  turn  it  over,  and  if  you  have  a  uniform,  unbroken 
bright  line  from  end  to  end,  that  bar  is  straight,  and  that  bar, 
moving  in  firm  bearings  just  allowing  it  to  move,  is  capable  of 
boring  a  parallel  hole,  and  boring  a  parallel  hole  is  a  much  more 
difficult  thing  than  a  great  many  persons  who  have  not  investi- 
gated the  subject  suppose  it  to  be.  This  bar  I  do  not  cut  for 
inserting  the  tool.  The  head  carrying  the  cutters  is  bored  to 
fit  the  bar  snugly,  and  is  secured  on  any  part  of  the  bar  by  a 
hollow  key  such  as  I  have  described  for  securing  the  cam  on  its 
shaft.  The  cutters  can  be  set  at  any  part  of  the  bar,  and  the 
surface  of  the  bar  will  never  be  marked.  Now,  when  that 
cutter  and  bar  are  fed  through  a  hole,  and  the  finishing  cut  is 
taken  in  the  proper  manner,  you  have  practically  a  perfect  hole, 
and  when  a  piston  valve  is  properly  fitted  to  it,  it  has  equally 
11 
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approximate  contact  at  every  point  of  the  surface.  You  may  set 
it  in  a  vertical  position,  and  you  can  weigh  that  valve  and  yet  it 
will  be  steam-tight  and  water-tight.  With  such  a  construction 
there  is  no  tendency  to  wear.  Wear  never  begins,  unless  from 
some  extraneous  cause.  I  should  say  that  pains  are  taken  in  these 
cylinders  to  make  all  the  parts — namely,  the  cylinder  itself,  as  cast, 
the  valve  seats  and  steam  passages  and  ports,  and  the  outer  enve- 
lope enclosing  the  steam  jacket — of  uniform  section,  as  shown 
in  the  illustrations  to  Paper  DCXVIIL,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
internal  strain  which  shall  produce  distortion  of  form  when  the 
cylinder  is  hot.  The  cylinder  and  valves,  as  also  the  heads  and 
piston,  are  cast  of  a  uniform  mixture  of  iron,  to  insure  equal 
expansion  by  heat. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  piston  valve  properly  fitted  can  be 
relied  upon  to  be  tight  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  that  is 
the  experience  of  persons  who  have  approximated  to  that  con- 
struction, especially  in  the  vertical  engine.  With  ordinary  lubri- 
cation there  is  nothing  to  wear  it,  and  a  great  length  of  life  is 
assured  to  the  valve.  I  am  impressed  with  that  fact  for  this  rea- 
son: I  introduced,  over  thirty  years  ago,  the  plan  of  making 
cross-heads  solid,  without  any  means  of  adjustment.  In  some  cases 
that  plan  has  been  a  failure,  where  engines  have  been  running  in 
dirty  places  where  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  grit  all  the  time ;  but 
under  ordinary  conditions  they  have  endured  well.  In  clean 
engine  rooms,  those  surfaces,  originally  nicely  fitted,  have  worked 
to  my  knowledge  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  are  running  just  as 
good  as  ever  they  were.  On  the  lower  guide-bar  which  takes  the 
vertical  thrust  of  the  connecting  rod,  after  a  dozen  years'  running 
I  have  seen  the  scraping  marks  still  visible.  That  is  what  will 
be  the  case  under  favorable  conditions,  in  a  clean  place,  with  prop- 
erly lubricated  surfaces.  These  surfaces  become  as  hard  as  glass. 
That  is  precisely  what  we  have  in  our  steam  cylinder,  except  that 
in  the  cylinder  there  is  no  pressure  on  the  surfaces,  and  I  think 
that  the  provision  for  re-boring  will  come  into  play  very  rarely 
indeed ;  but  it  is  always  made,  and  can  be  employed  when  required. 
My  impression  is  that  these  valves  will  be  exceptionally  tight 
through  a  long  course  of  years.  You  know  we  have  not  got  to 
compare  ourselves  with  perfection.  We  have  to  compare  our- 
selves with  things  as  they  exist,  and  that  is  very  far  short  of  per- 
fection. But  I  think  we  shall  approximate  it  much  more  nearly 
than  has  yet  been  done. 
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Mr,  Dean. — Mr.  Porter  has  touched  upon  the  use  of  cam  valve 
geara  for  reversing  engines.  It  may  be  interesting  to  members  to 
know  of  something  that  has  been  done  in  that  direction.  It  hap- 
pened to  come  to  me  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  to  have  the 
direction  of  the  carrying  out  in  detail  of  some  large  vertical 
triple^xpansion  reversing  engines,  with  four  valve^  to  each 
cylinder,  and  these  engines  had  to  be  reversed  with  cams,  and 
also  with  an  alitomatic  cut-oflf  engine  on  the  high-pressure  cylin- 
der. Of  course,  the  problem  was  novel,  and  took  a  good  deal  of 
thinking  to  carry  it  out ;  but  finally  we  got  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
the  result  was  a  valve  gear  which  really  worked  very  well  indeed. 
The  engines  had  flfty-two-inch  low-pressure  cylinders  by  six  feet 
stroke,  and  were  to  run  sixty  revolutions  per  minute  and  work 
with  185  pounds  of  steam.  We  found  that  it  was  best  to  make 
the  cams  reciprocating.  We  encountered  the  diificulty  of  revers- 
ing valvre  gears — that  is  to  say,  at  anything  like  an  early  cut-oflf, 
of  diminished  port  opening,  just  as  it  is  found  with  the  eccentric. 
Of  course,  we  could  obviate  it  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
could  be  done  hy  any  valve  gear  which  had  the  valves  operated 
by  an  eccentric.  The  initial  motion  is  given  to  this  reciprocating 
camshaft  by  means  of  what  in  this  country  is  generally  known 
as  the  Walschaert  link,  and  the  lap  was  removed  from  the  valves 
by  connection  with  the  beam.  The  automatic  cut-oflf  was  used 
more  as  a  safety  feature  than  anything  else,  because  the  cut-oflf 
could  also  be  varied  by  the  reversing  mechanism.  I  do  not  know 
that  anything  has  ever  been  said  in  public  before  about  these 
engines,  but  they  are  erected,  although  I  have  not  seen  them.  I 
believe  thev  are  runninc?  satisfactorilv. 

Mr,  M,  iV^.  Foimey. — It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the 
younger  members  here,  who  are  not  as  old  as  some  of  the  rest 
of  us,  to  know  that  the  cam  was  used  quite  extensively  on  Winans' 
old  camel  locomotives.  On  those  locomotives  there  were  two 
eccentrics,  one  for  the  forward  and  one  for  the  back  motion, 
which  worked  at  full  stroke,  and  there  was  a  cam  which  cut 
off,  as  I  recollect,  about  one-third  of  the  stroke.  A  number  of, 
hundreds  of,  those  engines  were  built  and  worked  quite  success- 
fully for  a  great  many  years.  I  will  make  a  sketch  on  the  black- 
board; it  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting  enough  to  do  that. 

The  cam  was  of  a  heart  shape,  like  A^  Fig.  142.  Then  there 
was  a  yoke,  BB^  on  each  side ;  a  short  link,  C.  suspended  it  from 
above,  and  there  was  a  rod,  i>,  with  a  hook,  E.    There  was  one 
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interesting  feature,  that  perhaps  may  not  be  new,  about  the 
method  of  drawing  that  C5am,  which  is  extremely  simple.  You 
draw  a  triangle,  ahc^  the  proportions  of  which  are  optional.  You 
now  take  a  centre,  J,  and  describe  a  curve,  1-2 ;  then  from  a 
as  a  centre  describe  the  curve,  2-3 ;  then,  from  c  as  a  centre, 
describe  3-4.  Then  go  back  to  h  and  describe  4-5 ;  then  over 
from  a  describe  5-6,  and  from  c  describe  6-1.  Now  such  a  cam 
has  the  property  that  it  is  of  an  equal  width  at'  any  point.  If 
included  by  two  parallel  lines  like  de  and/g',  with  the  cam  in  any 
position,  it  is  always  the  same  width  across.  There  is  nothing 
novel  about  it,  but  cams  of  that  kind  were  used  on  a  great 
many  engines  for  many  years.    The  locomotives  had  only  forty- 
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Fig.  142. 


two-inch  driving  wheels,  and,  of  course,  had  to  run  often  at  very 
high  speed  for  that  size  of  wheel.  The  cams  were  made  of  cast- 
iron,  and  the  surface  was  chilled  and  ground  on  an  ordinary 
grindstone,  with  a  gauge  of  a  parallel  form  like  edfg,  so  as  to  get 
the  weight  at  every  point  uniform  and  equal.  The  eccentric  rods 
were  also  worked  with  hooks,  which  dropped  into  rockers.  This 
was  a  case  in  which  cams  were  used  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
used  quite  successfully. 

Mr,  John  Thomson, — I  have  just  read,  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  with  profit,  Mr.  Porter's  paper  on  the  "  Description 
of  a  Cam  for  Actuating  the  Valves  of  High-Speed  Steam  En- 
gines."   This  interest,  doubtless,  comes  largely  from  a  certain 
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commnnity  of  interest  in  the  premises ;  for  I  have  been  called  a 
"Cam  Crank  1*' 

I  presume  to  offer  the  following  excerpts  from  a  recent  paper 
presented  by  me  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
relation  to  printing  and  embossing  presses. 

Thus,  referring  to  a  carriage  action,  driven  back  and  forth  by 
a  closed  cam : 

"There  is  one  feature  here,  however,  which  may  be  adverted 
to,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  transition  curve  theory  of 
railroads,  namely,  that  all  cams  should  have  their  starting-point 
materially  further  back  and  their  entering  curve  of  materially 
greater  radius  than  might  appear  called  for  theoretically.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  that  the  point  marked  for  the  theoretical 
divergence  from  the  concentric  arc  or  the  tangent  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  the  actual  position  at  which  divergence  takes  place ;  for 
the  reason  that  in  actual  mechanism  the  lost  motion  and  spring 
of  parts  are  often  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  easement.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  although  the  mathematics  of  the  paper  plan  may 
be  faultless  the  actual  performance  may  be  far  from  satisfactory." 

Judging  from  the  drawings  presented,  it  is  intended  to  have  a 
full-face  contact  between  the  roll  and  the  periphery  of  the  cam, 
and  that  the  roller  is  closely  confined  endwise.  If  the  fitting  and 
adjustment  of  parts  are  faultless,  and  shall  remain  so,  this  will 
be  all  right ;  but  practically  this  will  not  be  the  case.  Mr.  Porter 
says :  ''  The  profile  or  working  face  of  the  cam  is  the  important 
thing."  Yes ;  to  start  in  with ;  but  after  that  "  the  impor- 
tant thing  "  is  to  insure  the  revolution  of  the  roll ;  which  at  one 
hundred  and  eiofhtv  cam  revolutions  means  about  six  hundred  and 
thirty  revolutions  of  the  roller  per  minute.  I  need  hardly  call 
Mr.  Porters  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  cam  of  as  pronounced 
deformation  of  contour  as  his,  there  is  a  tendency,  in  portions  of 
the  epicycle,  to  produce  a  greater  pressure  between  the  roller  and 
its  journal  or  stud  than  that  which  would  be  caused  by  direct  or 
radial  pressure.  In  principle,  it  is  the  action  of  a  wedge.  And 
to  this,  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  I  submit  this  additional 
quotation : 

"It  has  proven  advantageous  in  our  practice  to  form  all  cam- 
rollers  slightly  crowning.  In  this  wise  the  pressure  is  bound  to 
be  transmitted  evenly  to  the  stud  or  journal,  and  it  will  be  more 
certain  to  revolve  under  all  circumstances. 

"It  is  believed  that,  wherever  practicable,  all   friction  rollei's 
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and  crank-pin  bearings  and  the  like  ought  to  be  freely  fitted  side- 
wise — that  is,  having  plenty  of  end-motion ;  as  under  such  condi- 
tions there  is  less  liability  to  bind  between  shoulders  or  to  cut  or 
'ring  up'  than  where  no  opportunity  is  given  for  the  bearing 
surfaces  to  automatically  shift.  It  is  probable  that  a  principal 
reason  why  end  motion  shows  up,  practically,  as  well  as  it  does,  is 
that  it  assists  to  distribute  the  oil  between  the  working  surfaces." 

Referring  to  Fig.  34  of  the  paper,  may  I  ask,  is  the  steam 
pressure  in  the  small  cylinder  to  be  sufficient  to  fully  overcome 
the  momentum  of  the  vibrating  parts?  If  so,  then  this  must  call 
for  a  fair  excess  of  pressure  to  insure  certainty  of  action,  and  as 
a  consequence  does  not  the  friction-roller  act  to  drive  the  cam 
through  about  half  of  its  revolution  ?  I  so  understand  the  opera- 
tion. This  being  the  fact,  it  will  call  for  good  fitting  in  the  bevel 
gears,  which  thus  alternately  drive  and  follow. 

But  it  is  a  beautifully  worked-up  device,  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise,  and  I  simply  raise  these  points  because,  with  the  cranki- 
ness of  a  printing-press  cam-maker,  but  that  lack  of  steam-sense, 
as  Professor  Denton  would  say,  I  would  have  designed  the  cam  to 
drive  positively  in  both  directions.     And  why  not? 

Mr.  C.  T.  Porter* — I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  utterance  to 
the  extreme  gratification  which  I  have  felt  at  hearing  the  expres- 
sions of  hearty  approval  with  which  this,  I  must  admit,  somewhat 
bold,  departure  in  steam  engineering  has  been  received.  A  few 
remarks  only  seem  to  call  for  reply. 

Respecting  the  cam-roller  and  pin,  I  would  emphasize  the  pro- 
vision for  their  durability  made  in  extended  and  hardened  surfaces, 
and  excellent  lubrication,  and  also  the  readiness  and  cheapness 
with  which  they  may  be  renewed  in  case  of  serious  wear. 

In  response  to  the  pertinent  questions  of  Mr.  Thomson,  which 
show  complete  familiarity  with  the  subject,  I  would  say,  there 
are  two  reasons  why  it  is  not  attempted  in  this  engine  to  drive 
the  cam  positively  in  both  directions.  The  first  is,  that  it  cannot 
be  done,  because  the  opposite  throws  of  the  cam  are  timed  quite 
differently  to  compensate  for  the  angular  vibration  of  the  con- 
necting-rod, a  feature  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  sacrificed.  So 
the  cam  will  not  work  in  the  ordinary  yoke,  as  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Forney.  This  reason  would  seem  to  be  sufficient,  but  there  is 
another  which  quite  reconciles  me  to  this  impossibility.  The 
elastic  pressure  insures  silent  running,  whatever  wear  may  take 

*  Author's  closure,  under  tlie  Kales. 
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place;  while  positive  motion  in  both  directions  involves  a  knock 
on  each  reversal,  as  soon  as  the  least  lost  motion  comes  to  exist. 

The  thrust  of  the  cam  against  the  roller  is  generally  at  a  vary. 
ing  angle  with  the  line  of  its  motion ;  but  at  the  points  where  this 
angle  is  greatest  the  acceleration  or  retardation  is  much  less  than 
the  extreme  amount ;  so  the  pressure  between  the  roller  and  pin 
will  not  be  greater  on  this  account. 

The  roller  does  act  to  drive  the  cam  during  half  the  revolu- 
tion; the  transition  is,  however,  extremely  gradual,  so  that  with 
properly  fitted  gears  the  backlash  will  not  be  heard.  The  press- 
ure is  intended  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  contact  at  a  speed  con- 
siderably above  the  normal  speed  of  the  engine.  The  suggestion 
that  the  cam-rollers  be  made  slightly  crowning  seems  to  me  worthy 
of  attention. 

The  point  raised  by  Mr.  Oberlin  Smith,  that  the  roller,  if  it  re- 
volved on  the  pin,  would  be  worn  so  as  only  to  bear  on  a  line 
along  the  pin,  does  not  seem  to  be  well  taken.  It  assumes  that 
the  pin  does  not  wear. 

With  respect  to  waste  room,  I  have  always  held  that  the  space 
additional  to  that  swept  through  by  the  piston,  which  has  at  every 
stroke  to  be  filled  with  steam  that  does  very  little  good,  is  "  an 
unmitigated  evil.""  This  is  questioned  by  Professor  Richards.  I 
will  endeavcn*  to  present  the  loss  from  waste  room  clearly. 

Take,  for  example,  a  cylinder  of  20  inches  stroke,  working 
steam  of  90  pounds  total  pressure,  cutting  off  at  .2,  or  4  inches, 
of  the  stroke,  and  having  6  per  cent,  of  waste  room;  which  pre- 
sents a  case  quite  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  practice.  The 
waste  room  adds  1.2  inches  to  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  so 
adds  .3  to  its  capacity  up  to  the  point  of  cut-off,  and  to  the  weight 
of  steam  required  to  fill  it.  What  good  does  this  additional  80 
per  cent,  of  steam  do?  It  adds  .035  to  the  mean  pressure,  by 
raising  the  expansion  curve  to  a  higher  terminal  pressure,  and  that 
is  all.  Except  for  adding  1.65  pounds  to  46  pounds  mean  press- 
ure, it  is  thrown  away.  In  the  case  cited  by  Professor  Richards, 
the  12  per  cent,  of  waste  room  is  twice  as  wasteful  as  this.  At  .2 
cut-off,  it  adds  .6  to  the  weight  of  steam  used,  and  .07  to  the  power 
exerted.  At  earlier  cut-off,  the  percentage  of  loss  becomes  greater, 
being,  at  .1  cut-oflf,  60  per  cent,  in  the  case  I  have  supposed,  and 
120  per  cent,  in  the  case  cited  by  Professor  Richards. 

All  this  is  obvious  and  familiar.     Merely  citing  a  case  appar- 
ently at  variance  with  this  plain  measurement  seems  to  me  as  if 
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somebody,  seeing  an  object  rising  in  the  air,  should  be  unset 
about  the  law  of  gravitation.  In.  the  case  cited  by  Profe 
Richards,  the  12  per  cent.  Avaste  room  was  only  in  the  h 
pressure  cylinder  of  a  triple-expansion  engine,  and  was  prob 
tilled  by  the  compression.  In  some  way,  of  course,  examina 
must  show  that  case  to  be  reconcilable  with  the  truth.  I  con 
that  I  cannot  discuss  this  subject  without  some  feeling,  for 
engineering  life  has  thus  far  been  seriously  clouded  by  large  w 
room.  It  was  the  one  defect  of  the  Porter-Allen  engine.  In 
engine  now  presented  to  the  Society  and  the  public,  I  am  • 
vinced  that  no  feature  will  be  found  of  greater  value  than  its  si 
percentage  of  waste  room. 
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DCXIX.* 

TRIAL  OF  THE  LEAVITT  PUMPING  ENGINE,  AT 
LOUISVILLE,  KT.,  CAPACITY  16,000,000  GALLONS 
ma  HOURS. 

BT  P.  W.  DBAM,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Member  of  the  Soeletj.) 

In  April  of  the  present  year  the  writer,  as  expert  for  the 
Lousville  Water  Ca,  Looisyilley  £j.,  and  Mr.  Dexter  Brackett, 
as  expert  for  the  builders  (the  I.  P.  Morris  Co.,  of  Philadelphia) 
of  the  new  pumping  engine  at  Louisyilley  £7.,  oonducted  a  con- 
tract trial  of  six  days'  duration.  The  engine  ran  144  hours  and 
10  minutes  without  a  stop,  which  is  the  longest  test  run  on  rec- 
ord, and  established  itself  as  the  most  economical  compound  en- 
gme  that  has  ever  been  tested,  so  far  as  the  writer  know&  The 
result  is  phenomenal  and  is  of  great  interest  at  the  present  time 
OQ  account  of  tests  of  some  recent  high-expansion  engines  with 
cylinder  ratios  of  7  to  1,  an  account  of  one  of  which  the  writer 
gives  in  another  paper.  It  also  has  great  interest  in  showing 
how  closely  reached  by  this  engine  are  the  records  of  many 
triple-expansion  engines.  The  writer  believes,  however,  that  a 
triple-expansion  engine  designed  on  the  same  lines  will  lower 
the  steam  consumption  by  a  paying  percentage. 

The  engine  referred  to  is  Pumping  Engine  No.  3  of  the 
Louisville  Water  Oo.  It  is  of  the  well-known  Leavitt  type, 
haying  two  vertical  inverted  cylinders,  the  piston  rod  of  the 
kigh-pressure  cylinders  being  connected  by  links  to  one  end  of 
a  beam,  and  the  low-pressure  similarly  to  the  other  end  of  the 
beam.  The  main  shaft  is  at  one  end  of  .the  engine,  and  the  con- 
necting rod  passes  from  a  pin  in  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  to 
the  crank-pin.  The  steam  pistons  have  opposite  motions  in 
consequence  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  exhausts  from  the 

•Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1894)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanioal  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Vol.  XVI.  of  the  Tram- 
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ends  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  pass  to  the  corresponding 
ends  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  There  are  two  reheating 
receivers  between  the  cylinders,  composed  of  small  brass  tubes, 
inside  of  which  is  live  steam  of  boiler  pressure,  the  exhaust 
steam  passing  in  contact  with  the  outsides  of  the  tubes.  Both 
cylinders  are  steam-jacketed  on  heads  and  sides  with  steam  of 
boiler-pressure. 

Each  steam-cylinder  is  provided  with  four  gridiron  valves 
operated  by  Leavitt  cams.  The  point  of  cut-oflf  in  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  is  automatically  determined  by  a  ball  gov- 
ernor, but  that  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is  fixed.  The  engine 
is  of  the  most  massive  character,  the  weight  being  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  pumping  engine  of  the  same  capacity. 
The  pumps  are  located  directly  under  the  engine,  and  the 
plungers  are  connected  to  the  beam  at  such  points  that,  while 
the  stroke  of  each  steam  piston  is  10  feet,  that  of  each  pump 
plunger  is  7  feet.  The  plungers  work  vertically  and  are  of  the 
differential  type,  being  single  acting  on  the  suction,  and  double 
acting  on  the  discharge.  The  engine  is  provided  with  a  surface 
condenser  and  vertical  double  acting  air  pump. 

On  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Ohio  Biver  the  bed 
plate  of  the  engine  is  placed  above  the  highest  high  water  mark, 
while  the  bottoms  of  the  pumps  are  sufficiently  low  to  take  water 
at  the  lowest  stages  of  the  river.  The  distance  from  the  bottoms 
of  the  pumps  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed  plate  is  61  feet. 

The  trial  consisted  of  ascertaining  the  duty  by  weir  measure- 
ment at  the  reservoir  and  nearly  or  quite  all  other  data  of 
interest.  That  part  of  the  trial  relating  to  the  engine  only 
will  be  here  described.  The  engine  is  worked  by  steam  of 
140  pounds  gauge  pressure  at  the  boilers,  and  this  is  conducted 
through  180  feet  of  steam-pipe,  well  covered,  to  the  engine. 
At  the  engine  the  total  per  cent,  of  condensation  in  this  pipe 
and  priming  of-  the  boilers  amounted  to  2^  per  cent.,  and  all 
of  this  but  |*yV  oi  1  per  cent,  was  thrown  out  by  a  separator. 
The  steam  pressure  at  the  engine  near  the  high-pressure  cylin- 
der fell  to  137  pounds  by  gauge. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trial  the  steam  pressure  in  the  two 
boilers  used  was  at  about  90  pounds,  and  just  before  starting  the 
engine  the  water-level  was  marked  in  both  boilers.  Immediately 
after  stopping  the  engine,  6  days  10  minutes  later,  the  same 
pressure  and  water-levels  existed. 
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From  the  total  weight  of  steam  entering  the  steam-pipe  there 
IisTe  been  deducted  the  steam  used  by  the  calorimeter  and  the 
water  removed  by  the  separator.  In  the  appropriate  places  the 
moisture  shown  by  the  calorimeter  was  deducted,  viz.,  wher- 
ever results  are  stated  in  terms  of  dry  steam. 


Fig.  50.— No.  123.    High-Press ure»  Bottom.    A  =  2.78. 


Fig.  51.— No.  123.     Low-Pressure,  Bottom.     A  =  2.81. 


Fig.  52.— No.  123.     Higb-Pressure,  Top.     A  =  2.72. 
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Indicator  diagrams  were  taken  every  Hour  thfoughoat  the 
144  hours  on  separate  indicators  at  each  end  of  each  cylinder. 
These  diagrams  were  taken  with  great  care,  and  after  the  trial 
the  scales  of  the  indicator  springs  were  determined  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 


Fig.  58.— No.  123.    Low-Press u re.  Top.     A  =  2.86. 
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Fig.  64.— Higli-Preesure,  End. 
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Fig.  55. — Low-Presaure,  End. 


Before  the  trial  the  engine  had  been  run  the  greater  part  of  a 
year.  The  piping  and  cylinders  were  thoroughly  covered  with 
a  non-conductor  of  heai 

The  following  are  the  leading  dimensions  of  the  engine : 


(i  li 
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Tjpe,  LeaTUt.oojnpDUQd  vertical  inverted  beam  flj-wlieel. 

Ditmeter  of  Ligh-pressare  cylinder,  hot 27.21  in. 

"      "    low-pressure      "            ** 54.13  in. 

flj-wbeel 36  ft. 

higli-presBure  piston  rod. . 5^  in. 

low-pressure        *•      **  6  in. 

Stroke  of  each  piston 10  ft. 

Mean  clearance  of  high-pressnre  cylinder 1,585^ 

•*    low-pressure         **  1,580^ 

Diameters  of  each  differential  plunger 84  in  ,  and  24^  in. 

Stroke     "      "            *«               " 7  ft. 

Mean  ratio  of  steam  piston  areas 4,015  to  1. 

Voiome  displaced  by  plungers  during  one  revolution  of  engine.  660.80  gallons. 

Diameter  of  each  discharge  pipe 24  in. 

Results  of  Engine  Trial. 

Dantion 144  hrs.  10  min. 

Total  number  of  revolutions 160,666.5 

Average  number  of  revolutions  per  minute 18.574 

"      piston  speed  per  minute 371.48  ft. 

"      plunger  speed  per  minute 260.04  ft. 

Average  Temperatures, 

Of  Engine  room 60°  to  86° 

Of  external  air 48°  to  86° 

Of  main  feed  at  weighing  tank 81.2° 

"     '        "    on  entering  boiler 108° 

Of  jacket  and  reheater  drain  at  boiler 828.8° 

Of  mixture  of  feed- waters 143.3° 

Of  water  in  pump  well 68.7° 

Average  Pressures. 

Of  atmosphere  by  barometer 14. 60  lbs. 

Of  steam  at  boilers  by  gauge 140.00  lbs. 

"     ••      **      '*       absolute 154.60  lbs. 

"     "      "  engine  by  gauge 137.00  lbs. 

"     "      *•      *♦       absolute  151.60  lbs. 

Of  initial  steam,  high-pressure  cylinder,  absolute 145.75  lbs. 

Of  terminal  pressure,  low-pressure  cylinder,  absolute. . . .  7.32  lbs. 

Or  back  pressure,  low-pressure  cylinder,  absolute 0.95  lbs. 

Vacuum  by  gauge 27.75  in. 

Water  pressure  by  mercury  column 62.50  lbs. 

Height  of  mercury  zero  above  water  in  pump  well 49.04  ft. 

Total  water  pressure 83.74  lbs. 

Bqaivalcnt  head 193.35  ft. 

Steam  Used  by  Engine. 

Moist  steam  entering  steam-pipe 1,157,923  lbs. 

Water  drained  from  separator 23,428  lbs. 
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Steam  as»d  hj  calorimeter 727  lbs. 

Total  moist  steam  used  by  engine 1,138,768  lbs. 

Percentage  of  moisture  in  steam  after  leaving  separator. .  0.55$ 

Total  dry  steam  used  by  engine 1,127,538  lbs. 

*'     moist    "       passing  through  inner  steam  cylinders.  948,978  lbs. 
**        "        **            **             *'         steam-jackets  and  re- 
heaters  ^  189,795  lbs. 

Percentage  of  moist  steam  used  by  jackets  and  reheaters^  16.74jt 

Moist  steam  osed  per  hour,  per  I,H.  P 12.228  lbs. 

Pry        *•         •«       *•       «'       **      **      12.1561b8. 

**         '*         *'       *'       "       "      •'        by  inner  cylinders.  10.120  lbs. 

Moist    •'         **       **      *'       **    pump,  horse-power 18.125  lbs. 

Dry        **         «*      "       «*       '•       '*          **          **       18.050  lbs. 

Prevailing  point  of  cut-off  high-pressure  cylinder 20.20$ 

**      "    '*     "  low-pressure         **      42.10$ 

Drop  between  cylinders 0.00  lbs. 

Compression  in  high-pressure  cylinder full. 

**           *'  low-pressure          **       f  full. 

Ratio  of  expansion  by  volume 20.40 

Steam  accounted  for  by  indicator  at  high-pressure  cut-off 

in  per  cent,  of  10,120  pounds 7.76    lbs.  =76.58$ 

Steam  accounted  for  by  indicator  at  high-pressure  release.      9.166  lbs.  =  90.57$ 

"    **         '*  **   low-pressure  cut-off.    10.008  lbs.  =  99.60$ 

**    *<         **  "     "  "        release.      9.725  lbs.  =  96.09$ 

Note. — The  last  four  items  are  to  be  regarded  as  closely  approximate  only. 

Average  Powers,  Etc. 

Average  mean  effective  pressure  in  high-pressure  cylinder  48.53  lbs. 

**  low-pressure          **  14.155  lbs. 

Horse-power  developed  by  high-pressure  cylinder 279.00  fl.P. 

**           *•  low-pressure         **      864.40    '* 

*'  both  cylinders 648.40    " 

Perceutage  of  power  in  high-presaure  cylinder 43.86$ 

"           '*        **      'Mow-pressure          *'       56.64$ 

Horse-power  of  plungers 599.10  H.P. 

Friction  horse-power 648.40-599.10  =  44.30     ** 

Efficiency  of  mechanism 93.12$ 

Friction  of  mechanism 6.88$ 

British  'i  hernial  Units,  Etc. 

Mean  absolute  steam  pressure  at  engine 151.60  lbs. 

*•     temperature  of  rejection   of  engine  (air  pump  dis- 
charge)   84.2* 

Mean  lemperature  of  rejection  of  jackets  and  reheaters  at 

engine 885.8° 

Heat  of  liquid  of  air-pump  discharge 52.27  B.T.U. 

"     ''       **       "      jacket  and  rebeater  drain 806.00      " 

"     *'   vaporization  of  steam  supply 860  60      ** 

'*     •'    liquid  of  steam  supply  830.90      ** 
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1184.50  B.T.U. 


Drj  iteam  in  mixture  used  bj  engine 0.9945 

B.  T.  U.  per  lb.  of  moist  steam  passing  through  inner 
cylinders,  0.9945  x  860.6  +  830.90-  52.27  = 

B.  T.  (J.  per  lb.  of  moist  steam  passing  through  jack- 
ets and  reheaters,  0.9945  x  860.6  +  830.9  -  806.0  =  880.8 

B.T.  U.  passing  through  cylinders  in  144  hrs.  10  min 1,070,987,581 

B.  T.  U.  passing  through  jackets  and  reheaters  in  144  hrs., 

lemm 167,171,428 

B.  T.  U.  passing  through  engine  in  144  hrs.,  10  min. . . .  1,288,108.959 

B.  T.  U.  used  per  I.H.P.  per  minute  (moist  steam) 222.46  *' 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  (Rowland) 778  ft.  ?bs. 
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ThermodTnamic  efficiency  of  engine 


88000 


222.46  X  778 


19.07jt 


Duties  based  upon  Plunger  Work. 

»  work  performed  in  144  hrs.,  10  min 171,015,814,960  ft.  lbs. 

I>uty  p«r  1,000.000  B.  T.  U.  used  by  engine  alone 138,126,000 

1,000  lbs.  moist  steam  used  by  engine  alone 150,838,000 

1,000  lbs.  dry  steam  used  by  engine  alone 151,672,000 

100   *'      *•    Pittsburgh  coal 125.444,000 

100    •*      •*     Pocahontas  **     189,081,000 

100    **      **    Pittsburgh  combustible 129,295,000 

100    *'      **     Pocahontas  *'  145,762,000 


<( 


t< 


It 


11 
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Sample  indicator  diagrams  from  steam  and  water  cylinders  are 
given  (Figs.  50-65),  and  also  a  combined  diagram  (Fig.  56). 

This  engine  is,  both  in  design  and  results,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  Rockwood  System  engine  described  in  the  writer's 
other  paper,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Engine. 

Lea  V  ITT. 

Rockwood. 

Stttm  Dreasure  absolute 

151.60  lbs. 
27.75  in. 
20.40 
18.57 
10  ft. 
371.5  ft. 
4tol 
None 
12.156  lbs. 
0.684  lbs.  =  5.3^ 

175.50  lbs 

Vacuum 

Ritio  of  exnansion 

25.3  in. 
83.00 

Number  of  revolutions  per  minute 

Leneth  of  stroke  

76.4 
4  ft. 

Piston  SDeed  ner  minute  

611.2  ft. 

Cvlinder  ratio    

7tol 

Drop  between  cylinders 

Dry  steam  per  I.H.P.  per  hour 

Difference  in  favor  of  Leavitt 

About  14  lbs. 
12.84  lbs. 

This  comparison  shows  very  clearly  that  the  ratio  of  7  to  1 
does  not  necessarily  produce  as  economical  results  as  a  ratio 
far  removed  from  it,  even  with  the  additional  advantages  of  24 
pounds  more  steam  pressure,  1.6  times  as  many  expansions,  four 
times  as  many  reciprocations  per  minute,  and  twice  as  great  pis- 
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ton  speed  It  tends  to  show  that  no  advantage  ariseis  from  a 
drop  in  pressure  between  the  cylinders,  if  evidence  were  needed 
of  this. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  in  order  to  use  steam  in  the 
most  economical  manner  in  a  multiple  expansion  engine,  the 
expansion  must  be  continuous  throughout  the  series  of  cylinders 
(that  is  to  say,  there  should  be  no  drop  between  the  cylinders), 
and  that  compression  should  be  carried  up  to  the  initial  press- 
ure in  each  cylinder.  These  features  have  been  employed  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  the  Leavitt  engine  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  and  the  result  has  surpassed  all  records  for 
economy  of  engines  of  its  class. 


ADDED  TO  THE  PAPER  AFTER  THE   MEETING. 

A  test  of  so  much  importance  as  that  of  the  Louisville  engine, 
wherein  a  new  record  has  been  established  for  steam  consump- 
tion, may,  with  great  propriety,  be  accompanied  by  some  data  of 
the  log  of  the  trial. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  feed- water  weighed  each  day 
of  twenty-four  hours : 

1st  day,  34  hours 150,752  potizid8  of  water. 

2d     "     *'      **     161,799      •*        " 

8d     "     "      "     159,972      *'        "       *' 

4th    *'     "      "     161,848      •*        **      *' 

6th    "     «*      ♦*     160.488      *'        "       " 

6lh    "    24  hours  10  minutes 164,489      **        **       " 

JACKET  AND  RE-HEATER  RETURN  METER  READINGS. 


2  55  P.M.,  April  25,1894 
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Reading. 

Difference. 

9684.5 

9690.8 

6.8 

10290.0 

599.2 

10684.0 

094.0 

11498.0 

609.0 

12097.0 

604.0 

12708.0 

611.0 

18819.8 

611.3 

18322.5 

3.2 

Weight  each 
cnDic  anit. 


52.17  lbs. 
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Tottl  weight. 


829  lbs. 


81,260 
80,989 
81,771 
81.510 
81,876 
81,891 
167 
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The  above  unit  weight  of  52.17  pounds  was  determined  by 
weighing  the  condensation  in  a  cask  of  cold  water  during  two 
hours.    Thinking  that  this  calibration  might  be  too  short  to  use 

18 
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for  a  test  of  six  days'  duration,  a  calibration  of  twenty -four  hours' 
duration  was  made  by  Mr.  Hermany,  chief  engineer  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Louisville  "Water  "Works,  at  my  request.  The 
engine  was  run  at  precisely  the  same  speed  and  against  the  same 
head  as  existed  during  the  official  trial.  Indicator  diagrams  were 
taken  every  hour,  worked  up  by  me,  and  gave  the  same  horse- 
power as  on  the  official  trial.  During  these  twenty-four  hours 
the  condensation  was  continuously  weighed,  and  found  to  be 
31,Y32i  pounds,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  meter  results. 
During  this  same  trial  the  feed-pump  was  run  by  a  donkey  boiler, 
and  its  exhaust  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  boiler.  The  weighed 
feed  amounted  to  193,133  pounds,  which  is  almost  identical  with 
the  sum  of  the  weighed  feed  and  jacket  and  fe-heater  returns,  as 
given  above,  for  any  single  day. 

On  October  10  the  condensations  in  the  jackets  and  re-heaters 
were  determined  by  weighing  separately,  but  simultaneously, 
during  eight  hours,  with  the  following  results : 

Average  Condenmtions  per  Minute^  October  10. 

Horse-power  Jacket.  Re-heaters.  Low-pref)8nre  Jacket. 

7.4938  pounds.  10.0417  pounds.  5.2338  pounds. 

On  October  20  the  same  determinations  were  repeated  for 
eight  hours,  with  the  following  results: 

Average  CondcrmaUona  per  Minute,  October  20. 

Horse-power  Jacket.  Re-heater8.  Low-pressure  Jacket. 

7 .  5083  pounds.  9 .  9437  pounds.  5 .  14 !  7  pounds. 

The  engine  ran  on  each  of  these  trials  at  the  following  speeds : 

Average  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  October  10 18.608^^ 

20 18.5979. 

while  on  the  official  trial  the  average  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  was  18.574.  It  is  not  known  what  head  existed  on  either 
October  10  or  October  20,  and,  therefore,  what  power  was  being 
generated. 

[Note. — This  paper  received  dipcuspion  jointly  with  that  by  the  same  author 
on  "  Trials  of  a  Recent  Compound  Engiue  with  a  (y Under  Batio  of  7  to  1/*  and 
the  remarks  made  in  debate  are  published  in  connection  with  that  paper. 
Transactiona  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  179,  No.  6-20.] 
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DCXX.* 

TRIALS  OF  A    RECENT    COMPOUND    ENGINE    WITH 
A    CYLINDER  RATIO   OF  7    TO  1. 

BT  F.   W.   DKAN,  BOSTON,  MAB8. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Considerable  interest  has  been  recently  shown  in  the  per- 
formances of  some  compound  engines  working  with  high- 
pressnre  steam ;  and  members  will  recall  a  paper  presented 
at  the  San  Francisco  meeting  by  Messrs.  Green  and  Eockwood, 
giving  an  account  of  trials  of  an  engine  as  a  triple  expansion 
engine  and,  by  throwing  the  intermediate  cylinder  out  of  use, 
as  a  compound.t  The  results  of  the  trials,  which  were  evidently 
made  with  due  care,  tended  to  establish  equal  economy  of  the 
two  types. 

Laying  aside  for  the  present  consideration  of  the  possibility 
of  such  results  being  obtained  from  well-designed  and  properly 
worked  engines  of  the  two  types,  the  writer  desires  to  give  an 
account  of  a  test  which  he  conducted  of  an  engine  founded, 
in  its  design,  upon  the  engine  referred  to,  and  embodying  what 
is  known  as  the  Rockwood  system. 

This  engine  was  built  by  the  Wheelock  Engine  Company,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  for  B.  B.  &  R.  Knight,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
and  located  at  their  mill  in  Natick,  R.  I.  The  engine  possessed 
the  cylinder  ratio  of  7  to  1,  which,  under  the  system  referred  to, 
is  held  to  possess  special  virtue. 


*  Presented   at   the  New  York  meetiDg  (December,   1894)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineera,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  Trans- 

t  Tramictions  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  Xlll.,  p.  647; 
No.  499. 
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The  following  are  the  leading  dimensions  : 

Diameter  high-pressure  cylinder,  hot 18.44  in. 

"        low-pressure        '*  " 48.50iD. 

"        high-pressure  pistou-rod 3.25  in . 

'*        low-pressure  **         4.25  in. 

Stroke  of  hoth  pistons 48.00  in . 

Mean  ratio  of  piston  areas 7  to  1. 

high-pressure  clearance 2^% 

low-pressure  **         2^% 


The  engine  is  a  horizontal  cross  compound,  with  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  jacketed  all  over,  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
on  the  heads  only.  There  was  a  re-heater  between  the  cylinders. 
In  the  writer's  judgment  the  jackets  were  badly  piped,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  jacket  circulation  was  good.  The  re-heater  was 
quite  deficient  in  heating  surface.  The  condenser  was  of  the 
injector  type,  made  by  the  builder  of  the  engine.  The  vacuum 
was  defective,  although  very  cold  water  was  used. 

The  engine  was  four  hundred  feet  from  the  boiler,  which  was 
of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  make,  but  as  the  pipe  and  flanges  were 
well  covered  the  condensation  was  not  excessive. 

Examination  showed  the  pistons  and  valves  to  be  tight. 

The  feed  water  was  weighed  upon  correct  scales,  and  was 
pumped  by  a  geared  pump.  The  boiler  was  entirely  separate 
from  others  in  the  same  plant,  and  all  connected  pipes  which 
could  carry  unaccounted-for  water  or  steam  to  or  from  the  plant 
were  disconnected  or  blanked.  There  were  no  leaks  either  in 
the  economizer  or  boiler,  and  in  the  second  test  here  described 
the  economizer  was  not  in  use. 

In  the  engine-room,  indicator  diagrams  were  taken  by  two  in- 
dicators on  each  cylinder  every  twenty  minutes,  the  power  being 
very  uniform.  A  calorimeter  was  attached  to  the  main  steam- 
pipe  near  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  and  just  before  it  there  was 
located  a  steam  separator.  The  condensation  from  this  sepa- 
rator was  kept  at  a  constant  height  in  a  water  glass,  and  the 
water  drawn  oflf  was  weighed  by  running  it  into  a  tank  of  cold 
water.  The  re-heater  and  jacket  condensations  were  under  con- 
trol, and  were  kept  at  a  visible  and  constant  height  in  a  glass 
tube,  thus  insuring  no  waste  of  steam. 

Five  diflferent  tests  were  made,  but  on  account  of  accidental 
and  unavoidable  wastes  of  steam  in  three  of  them,  only  two  will 
be  quoted  here.      During  the  two  referred  to  there  was  a  slight 
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leak  of  steam  from  an  expansion  joint,  and  on  the  last  test  one 
safety  valve  was  open  three-quarters  of  a  minute.  These  errors 
are  so  slight  that  they  can  be  ignored. 

The  indicator  springs  were  carefully  tested  by  the  writer 
under  steam,  and  afterward  taken  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brook- 
lyn and  tested,  the  two  results  being  substantially  alike. 

The  durations  of  the  tests  were  shorter  than  is  desirable,  but 
the  mill  hours  determined  this. 

The  following  is  a  brief  tabulation  of  the  results : 


nite,18M. 


<i 


•< 


ti 


Danition  of  trials 

ATerage  steam  pressure  near  engine , 

"      vacaum 

ratio  of  expanMon  by  volumes 

number  of  revolutions  per  minnte 

piston  speed,  feet  per  minute 

Percent,  of  moisture  in  steam  near  cylinder. . . 

Total  dry  steam  used 

ATerage  I.  H.  P 

Dry  steam  used  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour 

Avenge  dry  steam  used  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour. 


Jan.  26,  p.m.     Jan.  27,  a.m. 


4ih. 
159  lbs. 
25.4  in. 
83  0 
76.857 
610.88 

34.089  lbs. 
594.79 
12. 74 lbs. 
12.84 


0  h. 
158  lbs. 

26.2  in. 

38.4 

76.603 
612.82 

1.75^ 
87.677  lbs. 
582.21 

12.94  lbs. 
lbs. 


It  will  be  seen  that  these  results  show  a  very  economical  usd 
of  steam,  and  far  less  than  has  heretofore  been  thought  possible 
with  compound  engines.  If  the  vacuum  had  been  28  inches,  the 
steam  consumption  might  have  been  as  low  as  12-36  pounds  on 


153,t 


19,79 


3,12 
3,00 


Fig.  57.— High  Pressure,  Head  End. 


January  26,  p.m.,  and  12.60  pounds  on  January  27,  a.m.,  if  this 
tad  not  given  rise  to  any  unfavorable  set  of  thermodynamic  con- 
ditions.   The  average  of  these  two  is  12.48  pounds. 
Sample  indicator  diagrams  are  given  (Figs.  57-60),  and  in  the 
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writer's  opinion  they  have  a  grave  defect  in  showing  a  con- 
siderable drop  in  pressure  between  the  cylinders.  The  writer 
is  aware  that  this  is  desired  by  the  designers,  but  the  loss  in 


Fig.  58.— Low  Pressure.  Head  End. 


effect  of  the  steam  to  which  this  gives  rise  cannot  be  recovered 
•  by  any  subsequent  event.  Moreover,  this  drop  exaggerates  the 
difference  in  the  ranges  of  temperatures  of  the  two  cylinders, 
and  increases  the  loss  still  further  by  increasing  the  cylinder 
condensation,  according  to  the  well-known  and  fundamental  the- 


159.< 


90.S5 


Fig.  59. — High  Pressure,  Crank  End, 


Fig.  60.— Low  Pressure,  Crank  End. 
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017  of  the  desirability  of  equal  ranges  ol  temperatures.  The 
ranges  on  Janucurj  27  were  about  144  degrees  in  the  high-press- 
ure and  82  degrees  in  the  low-pressure  cylinders. 

Although  the  performance  of  the  engine  is  remarkably  good, 
the  writer  believes  that  it  was  realized  in  spite  of  great  defects, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  these  alleged  defects 
had  not  existed.  The  economy,  in  the  write/s  judgment,  is  due 
to  high  steam  pressure  with  the  resultant  high  degree  of  expan- 
sion, small  clearances,  and  tight  pistons  and  valtes. 

DISCUSSION.* 

Prof.  R.  II.  Thurston, — The  results  of  short  engine  trials  have 
always  been  looked  upon  with  much  distrust  by  engineers,  when 
apparently  exhibiting  exceptional  economy ;  and  the  traditional 
myth  of  the  |)erformance  of  the  "  record-breaking"  Cornish  engine 
of  the  last  generation,  and  of  that  of  the  S.S.  Thetis^  in  which, 
for  the  time,  fabulous  duties  are  stated  as  the  results  of  short  duty- 
trials  by  famous  engineers,  are  a  standing  admonition  to  all  later 
experimenters.  This  reproach  certainly  cannot  be  urged  against 
tbis  trial,  and  the  profession  is  placed  under  a  real  obligation  to 
Mr.  Leavitt,  Mr.  Dean,  and  Mr.  Hermany  for  the  admirable 
example  which  they  have  here  given  of  deductions  based  upon 
Dnquestionably  representative  and  extended  periods  of  operation 
under  unusually  regular  working  conditions.  The  machine 
siiouki.  it  is  fair  to  assume,  be  capable  of  sustaining  this  duty 
indeliniteiy.  A  week's  work  should  be  as  satisfactorily  represen- 
tative of  the  capabilities  of  the  engine  as  the  work  of  a  year.  In 
tliis  case,  the  result  is  a  magnificent  one,  and  designer,  builders, 
and  officei"s  in  charge  of  the  machine  have  reason  for  congratu- 
lation. I  think  this  "  breaks  the  record "  for  the  compound 
^-ngine  to  date.  A  duty  of  140,000,000  for  100  jx)unds  of  coal, 
and  of  above  150,000,000  for  1,000  pounds  of  steam,  represents, 
probably,  not  only  the  best  to  date  for  this  class  of  engine,  but, 
very  closely,  the  practical  limit  with  saturated  steam  ;  and  12 
pounds  of  steam  per  I.H.P.  per  hour  seems  the  limit  for  pressures 
"f  li^5  to  150  pounds. 

The  usual  conditions  of  economy  are  here  illustrated  fully : 
*^fy  steam,  sharp  cutoff,  full  expansion  to  six  or  eight  pounds 
idisolute  pressure,  free  transfer  of   heat  in  jackets,  with  small 

*  This  discussion  covers  the  V»pics  in  two  of  Mr.  Dean's  i^apers  :  The  Trials  of 
the  Leavitt  Pumping  Engine  at  Louisville,  No.  619.  ami  this  one  to  which  the 
debate  is  appended. 
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cylinder-condensation,  no  drop  between  cylinders,  and  high 
efficiency  of  mechanism.  The  jacket-condensation  is  high,  the 
friction  of  mechanism  extraordinarily  low — for  such  a  heavy 
engine  very  remarkably  so.  I  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  equalled, 
except  by  the  Worthington  class  of  direct-acting  machines. 


COMPOUND  M.   TRIPLE. 


Engine. 


Steam  pressure  absolate 

Vacuum 

IJatio  of  HxpaDsiim 

Numlx^r  of  revolutions  per  minute. . 

Length  of  stroke 

Piston  speed  per  minute 

Cylinder  ratio 

Drop  between  cylinders 

Dry  steam  per  I.H.P.  per  hour 

Difference  in  favor  of  Leavitt 

'*  *'       '«     "  Triple 


Leavitt. 


151.60  lbs. 
27.75  ins. 
20.40 
18.57 
10  ft. 
871.5  ft. 
4tol 
None 
12.156  lbs. 
.684  lbs.  =  5. 


0 

0.478  lbs.  =  4^ 


3jg 


ROCKVOOD. 


175.50  lbs. 
25.3  ins. 
33.00 
76.4 
4  ft. 
611.2  ft. 
7tol 
About  14  lbs. 
12.84  lbs. 


1.16  =  0^ 


Triple. 


185.45  lbs. 
27.6  ins. 
19.55 
20.81 
6  ft. 
208  ft. 
1,8,7 


11.678  lbs. 


As  presenting  an  interesting  comparison,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  adding  to  Mr.  Dean's  table  the  figures  for  the  Mil- 
waukee engine,  in  order  to  bring  especially  the  relation  of  coin- 
pound  to  triple,  as  a  comparison  of  the  best  work  in  each  class 
permits  now,  with  a  conclusiveness  never  before  allowed.  In  the 
collection  of  data  thus  assembled,  we  find  the  triple-expansion 
machine  with  lowest  steam  pressure,  lowest  piston  s{)eed,  and 
lowest  ratio  of  total  expansion,  gives  four  per  cent,  higher 
economy  than  the  compound,  and  nine  per  cent,  better  than 
the  hermaphrodite  machine,  and  this  means,  no  doubt,  that  Mr. 
Dean's  statement  is  perfectly  correct ;  that  the  triple  engine  would 
have  proved  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Leavitt  as  remarkable  in  its  class 
as  is  this  compound  in  its  field.  The  observed  difference  would  be 
exaggerated,  w^ere  the  triple  given  the  advantage  of  equally  high 
steam  and  high  piston  speed,  and  it  would  seem  probable  that, 
under  the  conilitions  here  indicated,  the  gain  by  the  addition  of 
the  third  cylinder  would  be  something  over  five  per  cent.  The 
loss  by  leaving  it  out,  and  substituting  a  receiver  with  free  expan- 
sion, would  seem,  uniler  similar  conditions,  to  be  likely  to  prove 
in  excess  of  ten  per  cent.,  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the  saving  of 
even  a  steam-cvlinder  with  its  valve-<jrearincr.  Mr.  Leavitt's  success 
is  one  in  which  the  whole  profession  may  find  cause  for  pride. 

Mr,   F.   II,  Ball. — This  paper  institutes  certain  comparisons 
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between  the  Leavitt  pumping  engine  at  the  Louisville  Water 
Works,  and  another  engine  which  is  described  as  the  "  Rockwood 
System,"  and  certain  deductions  are  made  by  the  author  as  a  result 
of  these  comparisons.  Unfortunately  for  some  of  us,  at  least,  who 
are  interested  in  this  subject,  we  have  not  been  informed  as  to 
exactly  what  the  "  Rockwood  System  "  is.  We  have  had  several 
very  interesting  reports  from  Mr.  Rockwood,  of  trials  of  compound 
engines,  where  cylinder  ratios  larger  than  usual  were  used,  and 
many  of  us,  who  believe  he  is  on  the  right  track,  have  hoped  that 
he  would  elaborate  his  theory  in  a  paper  for  presentation  to  this 
Society.  If  the  ratios  commonly  used  are  wrong,  there  must  be 
some  theory  to  demonstrate  this  fact,  and  to  point  to  some  other 
ratio  as  being  better.  Mr.  Rockwood  has  told  us,  on  different 
occasions,  of  his  engines,  with  various  cylinder  ratios,  ranging  as 
high  in  one  case,  I  believe,  as  9  to  1.  Does  his  system  then  consist  of 
simply  making  cylinder  ratios  greater  than  heretofore,  and  does  it 
cover  all  cases  from  the  conventional  ratio  to  infinity,  or  is  there  a 
choice  in  this  matter?  Mr.  Dean  seems  to  think  that  he  has  lo- 
cated Mr.  Rockwood  at  Y  to  1.   I^t  us  proceed  on  this  assumption. 

Referring  to  the  performance  of  the  two  engines  under  con- 
sideration, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  obtained  in  both 
cases  are  phenomenal.  Here  are  two  compound  engines  showing 
an  economy  that  has  seldom  been  equalled  by  the  best  triple- 
expansion  engines,  and  never  exceeded  by  them  but  by  a  very 
small  amount.  The  I^eavitt  engine  stands  at  the  head,  with  its 
12.15  pounds  of  water  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  the  Rock- 
wood engine  a  good  second  with  12.84  pounds.  In  comparing 
these  remarkable  engines,  Mr.  Dean  has  made  some  sweeping  con- 
clusions, which  perhaps  may  be  fairly  questioned. 

On  the  last  page  of  his  paper  he  uses  the  following  language : 

"It  tends  to  sliow  that  do  advnDtage  arises  from  a  drop  in  pressure  between 
the  cjlindere,  if  evidence  were  needed  of  this." 

Also,  in  the  closing  paragraph,  Mr.  Dean  says : 

"It  is  ibe  writer's  opinion  that  in  order  to  use  steam  in  tlie  most  economical 
Planner  in  a  multiple-expansion  engine,  the  expansion  must  be  continuous 
throujfbout  the  series  of  cylinders  (tliat  is  to  say,  there  should  be  no  drop  between 
the  cylinders),  and  that  compression  should.be  curried  up  to  iuitial  pressure  in 
each  cylinder." 

I  must  take  issue  squarely  with  Mr.  Dean,  both  in  regard  to 
tbis  being  a  reasonable  conclusion  from  the  figures  of  his  test,  and 
also  in  regard  to  its  being  true. 
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Taking  the  question  of  conapression  first,  where  is  there,  in 
the  reported  data  of  these  engine  trials,  one  iota  of  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  compression  ?  Here  we  have  two  engines,  with  widely 
differing  cylinder  ratios,  tested  uader  conditions  which  are  dissimi- 
lar in  almost  every  respect.  In  pomparing  the  two  engines,  the 
least  conspicuous  difference  is  in  regard  to  their  relative  rates  of 
compression.  Therefore  1  don't  think  Mr.  Dean  is  warranted  in 
arriving  at  any  conclusions  whatever  regarding  compression,  from 
the  figures  of  these  trials.  If  his  compression  theory  rests  on 
any  other  evidence,  I  hope  he  will  give  it  to  this  Society  in  con- 
nection with  this  jmper.  As  against  his  theory  we  have  the 
engine  trials  conducted  by  Professor  Jacobus,  reported  at  the 
Montreal  meeting  of  our  Society,  in  which  trials  all  the  conditions 
remained  practically  constant  except  compression,  and  the  evi- 
dence obtained  is  conclusive  that  full  compression  did  not  in  this 
case  give  the  best  economy.  Does  Mr.  Dean  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  data  reported  by  Professor  Jacobus,  or,  if  not,  how 
does  he  make  his  theory  fit  these  facts? 

Coming  back  to  the  other  part  of  his  opinion,  he  tells  us  that 
''  there  should  be  no  drop  between  the  cylinder?.''  Presumably 
this  opinion  is  confirmed  in  his  mind  by  a  study  of  the  data 
obtained  in  his  trial  of  the  two  engines  under  consideration.  Let 
us  see  how  logical  this  looks. 

Firsts  the  great  dissimilarity  of  conditions  governing  these 
tests  would  seem  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect 
of  any  one  of  the  features  of  difference,  because  all  of  these  dif- 
ferences were  present  continuously  during  the  tests,  and  each  pro- 
ducing its  own  modification  of  the  result. 

Second^  let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  case  was  different, 
and  that  the  two  engines  were  exactly  alike  in  every  respect 
except  as  to  the  cylinder  ratios,  and  the  consequent  terminal  drop. 
Let  it  be  assumed  also  that  the  conditions  of  the  test  were  identi- 
cally the  same  with  both  engines.  The  Leavitt  engine,  Mr.  Dean 
tells  us,  represents  his  theory  to  the  fullest  extent.  This  engine 
has  a  cylinder  ratio  of  4,  and,  without  appreciable  drop  between 
the  cylinders,  maintains  a  practically  continuous  expansion  to 
about  20  volumes. 

The  Rockwood  engine  has  a  cylinder  ratio  of  Y,  and  a  con- 
siderable terminal  drop  between  the  cylinders,  and  expansion  is 
carried  to  about  33  volumes.  Between  these  wide  extremes 
there  is  a  vast  unexplored  wilderness,  so  far  as  §iny  information 
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from  these  tests  is  concerned.  If  the  economy  of  these  engines 
was  represented  graphically  with  relation  to  the  economy  of 
similar  engines  with  greater  cylinder  ratios  than  Rockwood,  and 
less  than  Leavitt,  the  result  would  be  a  curve  on  which  Rock- 
wood  and  Leavitt  would  appear  near  that  part  of  the  curve  repre- 
senting the  best  economy,  and  beyond  Rockwood  at  one  end,  and 
Leavitt  at  the  other,  the  curve  would  turn  toward  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  steam.  Suppose  Mr.  Dean  has  established  two  ix)ints 
on  this  curve  with  the  data  from  these  engines.  How  can  he, 
without  a  third  point,  locate  the  curve,  and  say  that  Leavitt  is  at 
the  lowest  point  ?  He  may  with  propriety  say  that  this  engine 
shows  the  best  recorded  performance,  and  that  it  is  better  than 
the  performance  of  the  Rockwood  engine  which  he  tested,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  has  no  warrant  from  these  figures  for  saying 
that "  there  should  be  no  drop  between  the  cylinders,"  nor  that 
"compression  should  be  carried  up  to  initial  pressure  in  both 
cylinders,"  because  it  is  only  a  surmise  on  his  part  that  a  still 
better  result  than  either  would  not  have  been  obtained  with  some 
compromise  between  the  two. 

The  net  result  of  any  engine  trial  is  simply  the  combined  result 
of  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  and  hence  the  uncertainty  of 
attributing  a  good  result  or  a  bad  one  to  any  one  of  these 
numerous  conditions,  without  having  carefully  tested  for  that 
condition.  Anvthino^  short  of  this  is  mere  ofuesswork,  which  we 
are  all  privileged  to  engage  in  as  a  diversion,  but  which  has  little 
value  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  Mr.  Dean  finds  a  slightly 
better  result  with  the  Leavitt  engine  than  the  Rockwood,  and 
guesses  that  it  is  due  to  full  compression  and  no  drop  between  the 
cylinders.  From  the  standpoint  of  his  theory  he  finds  an  unex- 
pectedly good  result  from  the  Rockwood  engine,  and  guesses 
again,  'Hhat  it  was  realized  in  spite  of  great  defects."  Following 
Mr.  Dean's  example  I  am  inclined  to  guess  that  the  economy  of 
the  Leavitt  engine  is  realized  "  in  spite  of  great  defects,"  and 
tbese  defects  I  should  call  the  full  compression  and  lack  of  drop 
between  the  cylinders,  which  are  the  very  features  he  commends 
as  being  the  full  realization  of  his  theory.  In  this  matter  of 
guessing  we  are  both  now  on  record,  and  can  await  the  verdict 
of  future  experiments.  The  Jacobus  tests,  already  referred  to, 
seem  to  be  good  evidence  on  the  subject  of  compression,  and  if 
Mr.  Dean  has  anything  else  in  this  line,  he  will  no  doubt  offer  it 
in  closing  the  discussion  of  his  paper. 
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On  the  question  of  terminal  drop,  my  reasons  for  differing  with 
Mr.  Dean  will  be  found  on  the  following  pages,  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  criticised  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Dean,  or  any  member 
of  the  Society. 

Firsts  assuming  that,  in  a  given  compound  engine,  the  most 
economical  range  of  temperature  and  pressure  for  each  cylinder 
is  known ;  then  is  it  not  the  function  of  each  cylinder  to  effect 
the  most  economical  use  of  steam  between  the  extremes  of  pressure 
through  which  it  works? 

Second^  considering  the  low-pressure  cylinder  alone,  and  assum- 
ing that  a  fixed  receiver  pressure  is  practically  maintained,  may 
not  the  economy  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  be  studied  apart 
from  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  and  is  it  not  true  that  the 
economy  or  wastefulness  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  cannot 
affect  in  any  manner  the  economy  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
under  the  assumed  conditions  as  to  constant  receiver  pressure  ? 

Thirds  referring  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  and  still  assum- 
ing a  practically  constant  receiver  pressure  as  before,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  economy  or  wastefulness  of  this  cylinder  produces 
no  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  provided 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  is  made  to  account  only  for  the  steam 
delivered  to  it  from  the  receiver? 

Fourth^  assuming  that  the  foregoing  questions  have  been 
answered  in  the  aflBrmative,  let  it  further  be  assumed,  for  reasons 
which  will  appear  later,  that  the  boiler  pressure  is  such  that  a 
receiver  pressure  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  has  been  found 
the  most  economical.  Under  the  foregoing  conditions,  then,  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  would  perform  exactly  the  functions  of 
the  single  cylinder  of  a  simple  engine  without  the  condenser, 
because  it  would  receive  steam  at  boiler  pressure  and  reject  it  at 
atmospheric  pressure. 

This  brings  the  subject  down  to  a  point  where  the  writer  is 
glad  to  agree  heartily  with  Mr.  Dean  in  his  statement  regarding 
the  high-pressure  cylinder,  when  he  says  that  any  loss  in  effect  of 
the  steam  in  this  cylinder  "cannot  be  recovered  by  any  subse- 
quent event."  If  this  is  true,  then,  for  the  best  result  from  this 
engine,  it  is  necessary  that  the  high-pressure  cylinder  should  de- 
velop the  highest  possible  economy  when  receiving  steam  at  boiler 
pressure  and  discharging  it  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  this  is  exactly  the  function  of  the  simple  non- 
condensing  cylinder ;  therefore  the  data  obtained  in  trials  of  simple 
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engines  may  be  safely  applied  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder  of  a 
compound  engine  such  as  we  have  under  consideration.  This 
opens  for  us  a  vast  field  of  research  among  reliable  records  of 
simple  engine  trials,  and  if  Mr.  Dean  will  point  to  a  single  case 
where  the  best  economy  from  a  simple  engine  was  obtained  by 
expanding  to  atmospheric  pressure,  and  thus  eliminating  terminal 
drop,  it  will  greatly  fortify  his  theory.  Is  it  not  true,  that  in 
every  instance  where  simple  engines  have  been  tested  at  various 
points  of  cut-oflF,  the  highest  economy  has  always  been  found 
when  the  expansion  curve  terminated  at  a  point  higher  than  the 
atmospheric  pressure?  This  terminal  drop  results  in  a  loss  of 
work,  it  is  true,  and  this  loss  increases  rapidly  with  increase  of 
drop,  as  was  illustrated  in  a  paper  which  the  writer  presented  to 
this  Society  at  the  Montreal  meeting ;  but,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
this  loss  is  more  than  overcome  by  the  resulting  increase  of  mean 
effective  pressure  relatively  to  the  cylinder  condensation.  Ter- 
minal drop  or  free  expansion  develops  heat  by  internal  work  in 
the  steam,  and  thus  produces  a  superheating  effect  in  the  steam 
discharged  under  these  conditions.  In  the  case  of  a  simple 
engine,  this  superheating  is  lost  by  being  discharged  into  the 
atmosphere,  while,  with  the  compound  engine  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, the  low-pressure  cylinder  utilizes  this  superheat,  and 
therefore  a  greater  terminal  drop  is  permissible  than  when  the 
cylinder  discharges  into  the  atmosphere.  For  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  the  data  obtained  from  trials  of  simple  engines  in  this 
investigation,  a  receiver  pressure  equal  to  the  atmosphere  was 
chosen.  Whatever  can  be  shown  to  be  true  with  the  boiler  press- 
ure and  receiver  pressure,  we  have  assumed  will  also  be  true  with 
regard  to  other  pressures,  to  some  degree,  at  least.  The  foregoing 
course  of  reasoning  is  conclusive  to  my  mind  that  Mr.  Dean's 
theory  is  wrong,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  question  may  be 
definitely  settled  soon,  by  carefully  conducted  experiments,  having 
that  object  solely  in  view. 

Mr.  George  /.  Rockwood, — The  two  papers  presented  by  Mr. 
Dean  naturally  interest  me  very  much,  and  I  trust  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  I  discuss  them  at  some  length ;  as,  though  terse  (and, 
I  may  add,  refreshingly  so),  yet  they  bear  with  force  upon  not 
only  the  relative  thermo-dynamic  merits  of  the  two  engines  whose 
economic  performance  they  describe,  but  also  upon  the  general 
theory  of  the  high-duty  steam-engine. 

Let  us  refer  to  the  contrast  said  to  exist  between  these  two 
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engines.  Take*  as  the  first  consideration,  the  steam  end  of  the 
Louisville  engine.  This  may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  embody- 
ing the  best  design,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  mechanical  execution 
which  we  can  hope  to  secure  in  an  engine  having  two  cylinders  of 
a  volume  ratio  of  1  to  4,  working  under  a  steam  pressure  of  140 
pounds,  and  under  pumping-engine  (that  is,  the  best)  conditions. 
These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  news  in  Mr.  Dean's  paper 
of  its  actual  performance;  an  inspection  of  the  indicator  diagrams 
shows  that  the  thermo-dynamic  conditions  of  its  operation  can 
hardly  be  improved. 

Consider,  second,  the  Natick  compound  engine,  which  embodies 
in  its  design  the  extreme  cylinder  volume  ratio  of  1  to  7 ;  it  has 
small  clearances  and  large  ports  in  the  cylinders,  its  pistons  and 
valves  are  reasonably  tight,  though  manifestly  not  perfectly  so, 
as  I  will  presently  show.  It  has  a  relatively  large  intermediate 
receiver  (a  very  important  adjunct  to  the  engine),  which,  as  Mr. 
Dean  says,  contains  rather  too  few  brass  tubes  to  produce  the 
best  steam-jacket  effect,  although  baffle  plates  are  used  to  get  the 
utmost  possible  contact  of  steam  with  tubes.  In  one  important 
point  the  design  of  the  engine  is  not  on  "all  fours"  with  that  of 
the  Louisville  engine ;  namely,  it  has  no  barrel  jacket  on  the 
low-pressure  cylinder. 

Kow  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dean  that  the  conditions  of  opera- 
tion of  each  engine  are  such  as  to  make  the  comparison  of  duties 
actually  attained  a  perfectly  fair  one  from  which  to  judge  between 
the  relative  economic  advantages  of  the  two  different  systems  of 
designing,  which,  as  machines,  no  doubt  these  engines  illustrate 
very  well.  However,  a  pretty  fair  estimate  can  be  formed  if 
only  correct  inferences  are  drawn  from  the  data  Mr.  Dean  gives 
us.  Allow  me  to  say  here  that  although  the  different  parts  of 
the  Natick  engine,  such  as  the  details  of  the  cylinders,  the  details 
of  the  valves  and  valve-gears,  and  the  running  parts,  and  the 
volume  of  the  receiver  of  this  engine,  were  decided  upon  by 
myself,  yet  I  never  saw  the  engine  but  twice  in  my  life ;  once, 
after  it  was  erected  and  had  been  running  some  months,  and 
once  after  it  was  tested.  The  details  of  its  application  to  the 
place  where  it  now  is,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with. 

I  think,  with  the  author,  that  the  jacket  circulation  of  this 
engine  is  perhaps  poor ;  that  the  re-heater  does  its  work  under 
adverse  conditions;  that  the  vacuum  was  not  so  good,  by  an 
amount  which  I  estimate  from  the  papers  at  1.5  pounds,  as  in 
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the  case  of  the  Louisville  engine  trial ;  that  the  large  steam-pipe 
from  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilei^s — extending  out  of  doors  for 
hundreds  of  feet — leaked  more  or  less  at  the  flange  joints.  But 
all  the  conditions  enumerated  are  adverse  to  the  best  results  by 
this  engine  as  compared  with  the  pumping-engine.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  urged  that  this  engine  runs  at  nearly  twice  the  piston 
speed  of  the  Louisville  engine.  This  point  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered of  much  theoretical  advantage.  I  question  it,  however, 
especially  in  view  of  the  many  recent  tests  of  slow-speed  steam- 
jacketed  engines  in  which  the  economy  seemed  really  improved 
by  reason  of  that  slow  speed.  The  larger  sizes  of  the  cylinders 
of  the  Louisville  engine  should  more  than  compensate  for  any 
fancied  advantage  to  the  Natick  engine,  due  to  its  faster  recipro- 
cations. 

The  Natick  engine  had  at  cut-off  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
20  pounds  more  steam  pressure  to  its  credit  than  the  Louisville 
engine,  and  perhaps  this  is  a  fair  point  to  raise  as  a  disadvantage 
put  upon  the  Louisville  engine,  though  I  believe  that  engine 
would  have  done  no  better  with  the  extra  20  pounds  than  it  did 
do,  owing  to  too  small  a  low-pressure  cylinder. 

Now  for  an  estimate  of  the  real  advantages  of  either  system 
over  the  other,  as  revealed  by  Mr.  Dean's  tests. 

First,  he  makes  out  an  apparent  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
Louisville  engine  of  5.3  per  cent.  I  ask,  is  this  figure  to  be  taken 
as  representing  the  true  comparative  economies  of  the  two  types 
of  compound  engine?  I  believe  it  is  not,  and  for  the  following 
reasons,  partly  specific  and  partly  general. 

At  the  trial  of  each  engine  the  M.  E.  P.  referred  to  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder,  and  the  degree  of  vacuum  was:  Louisville 
engine,  24:.9  pounds  M.  E.  P.,  and  13.4  pounds  vacuum;  Natick 
engine,  17.46  pounds  M.  E.  P.,  and  11.9  pounds  vacuum.  If  the 
load  on  the  Natick  engine  could  have  been  enough  more  to  have 
made  use  of  a  vacuum  of  13.4  pounds  instead  of  only  11.92 
pounds,  and  this  decrease  in  back  pressure  of  1.5  pounds  could 
have  been  efl'ected  and  so  added  to  the  M.  E.  P.  of  17.46  pounds, 
as  is  entirely  possible,  and  as  we  should  not  do  on  paper,  if  the 
proper  effect  of  the  better  vacuum  on  the  economy  of  the  Natick 
engine  is  to  be  understood,  then  (1.5  -r- 17.46  =  S.(j  per  cent.)  8.6 
|)ercent.  more  work  done  by  12.74  pounds  of  steam  would  imme- 
diately result.  The  quantity  12.74  pounds  is  now  108.6  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  do  one  hoi'se-power  of  work,  so  100 
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per  cent,  would  be  12. Y4  -^  108.6  x  100  =  11. Y5  pounds  steam  as 
the  true  comparative  economy  of  the  Natick  engine,  as  against 
12.10  pounds,  that  of  the  Louisville  engine,  a  diflFerence  in  favor 
of  the  Natick  engine  of  3.5  per  cent.  I  will  not  try  to  estimate 
the  harmful  effect  on  the  Natick  engine  duty  of  poorly  piped 
jackets,  insufHcient  brass  tube  area  in  the  receiver  jacket,  or  the 
error  in  determination  of  its  actual  performance  due  to  leakage 
of  steam  from  the  main  steam  supply-pipe,  etc.,  although  it  is 
certainly  something,  and  perhaps  considerable.  But  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  there  was  a  leak  by  the  steam  valve 
on  the  crank  end  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  shown  pretty 
clearly  by  the  diagram  in  Fig.  59,  of  the  paper  on  the  Natick 
engine. 

The  point  of  cut-oflf  shown  on  this  card  is  (clearance  reckoned 
in)  at  .19  of  the  stroke.  The  point  of  cut-oflf  shown  by  the  other 
card  is  at  22.4  per  cent,  of  the  stroke.  One  would  expect  to  find 
a  lower  terminal  pressure  on  the  card  having  the  earlier  cut-oflF, 
instead  of  which  the  card  showing  the  fewest  expansions  gives 
the  lowest  terminal  pressure.  I  estimate  the  rise  in  pressure  due 
to  leakage  to  have  been  at  least  five  pounds.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  loss  of  steam  on  the  other  stroke  also,  though  much 
less,  as  I  estimate  the  rise  in  pressure  due  to  leakage  to  be  as 
much  as  1.5  pounds.  Plainly  the  Natick  engine  suflfers  a  loss  of 
eflBciency  by  reason  of  leaky  valves,  which  is  not  and  cannot  be 
correctly  estimated.  Thus  I  have  shown  that,  if  the  eflfect  of  all 
these  disadvantages  were  to  be  allowed  for,  the  diflFerence  in 
steam  consumption  in  favor  of  the  Natick  engine  would  be 
materially  larger  than  3.5  per  cent.  I  believe  I  have  thereby 
shown  that  these  data  also  reveal  the  engines  of  the  style  of  the 
Natick  compound  as  better  than  ordinary  compounds. 

Mr.  Dean  touches  upon  the  theory  of  the  successful  operation 
of  the  Natick  engine  in  these  words:  "...  The  economy  of 
the  Natick  engine  is  due  to  high  steam  pressure  with  the 
resultant  high  degree  of  expansion,  small  clearances,  and  tight 
pistons  and  valves."  He  might  have  added,  "and  to  the  rela- 
tively very  large  port  areas,"  as  there  is  probably  no  other  kind 
of  engine  extant  having  so  little  clearance  space. 

Mr.  Dean  also  says,  "  Although  the  perlormance  of  the  engine 
is  remarkably  good,  the  writer  believes  that  it  was  realized  in 
spite  of  great  defects,"  but  how  does  Mr.  Dean  harmonize  these 
apparently  conflicting  ideas  ?    If  this  engine  does  remarkably  well 
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in  spite  of  grave  defects,  then  let  us  study  somewhat  the  nature 
of  the  alleged  defects,  to  find  out  if  such  they  really  are. 

To  define  the  Natick  engine  as  simply  as  possible,  it  is  a  triple- 
expansion  engine  with  the  intermediate  cylinder  omitted,  and  with 
an  intermediate  receiver  substituted  therefor. 

The  notion  that  the  only  effect  of  an  enlarged  intermediate 
reservoir  between  the  first  and  third  cylinders  is  to  drain  water  out 
of  the  incoming  steam  and  to  heat  the  steam  (in  case  a  steam- 
jacket  is  used)  is  one  which  appears  to  have  taken  root  in  some 
minds,  and  I  would  like  now  to  uproot  it  That  I  may  explain 
clearly  what  I  mean,  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  the  combined 
diagram  of  the  Louisville  engine,  Fig.  56  of  Mr.  Dean's  paper. 
It  may  be  noted  there  that  no  drop  occurs  at  the  terminal  of  the 
bigh-pressure  card.  But  what  happens  on  the  return  stroke? 
The  pressure  falls  rapidly  to  a  point  about  in  the  centre  of  the 
back  pressure,  at  least  eleven  pounds  lower  than  the  terminal 
pressure  of  the  high-pressure  diagram.  Is  this  to  be  classed  as 
"drop"  or  not?  and  does  it  increase  the  total  range  in  tempera- 
ture in  the  high-pressure  cylinder?  While  the  bugbear,  "drop," 
is  variously  defined,  still,  as  it  brings  with  it  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  drop,  in  my  view,  it  is  "  drop  ; "  it  does  tend  to  increase 
the  temj^erature  range  in  both  cylinders. 

Now,  we  read  the  receiver  volume  was  about  seven-eighths  of 
the  high-pressure  cylinder  volume.  What  would  be  the  effect  on 
tbe  back-pressure  line  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  diagram  if, 
instead,  this  volume  were,  say,  three  times  or  more  the  volume  of 
the  first  cylinder?  Would  not  the  effect  be  to  cause  nearly  all  the 
''drops"  to  take  place  at  the  terminal  of  the  high-pressure  card? 
It  would  cause  a  nearly  straight  back-pressure  line  in  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder,  at  a  pressure  equal  to  the  lowest  pressure  now 
occurring  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  This  would  give  no  greater 
temperature  range  in  the  first  cylinder,  but  it  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  considerably  reduce  the  range  in  the  second  cylinder.  Not  a 
pound  of  pressure  would  be  sacrificed  at  cut-off  in  the  second  cylin- 
der, and  the  work  done  bv  the  enofine  would  be  slio^htlv  increased, 
although,  theoretically,  there  would  be  a  slight  loss  of  area  at  the 
toe  of  the  high-pressure  card  of  the  combined  diagram. 

I  ask,  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  do,  to  lower  the  initial 
pressure  and  temperature  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  if  unac- 
companied by  any  corresponding  increase  in  temperature  range 
in  tbe  high-pressure  cylinder  ?  But  all  this  would  be  the  result 
13 
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of  increasing  the  size  of  the  intermediate  receiver,  and  it  can  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  The  mechanical  advantage  of  not 
striking  so  heavy  a  blow  on  the  large  low-pressure  piston  is  also 
considerable,  though  apart  from  the  phase  of  the  question  which 
I  would  like  to  present. 

Now,  in  the  test  of  the  Natick  engine  the  receiver  pressure  was 
carried  relatively  higher  than  I  would  desire  it  to  be,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  somewhat  underloaded  ;  but  still  the  receiver 
volume  is  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  that  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder;  and  so  it  has  the  effect  of  decreasing  uniformly  the  back- 
pressure on  the  first  cylinder,  in  this  case  fourteen  pounds.  Thus 
it  makes  the  range  in  temperature  in  the  large  cylinder  also 
much  less,  and — ^please  mark  this  statement — thereby  contributes 
to  the  economy  of  the  engine  as  a  whole.  How  does  it  do  this  ? 
Let  this  question  be  answered  by  a  consideration  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  "  well-known  and  fundamental  theory  of  the 
desirability  of  equal  ranges  of  temperature  "  rests. 

This  theory  asserts  that  in  each  of  the  cylinders  of  a  compound 
engine  an  equal  amount  of  cylinder  condensation  will  occur,  pro- 
vided that  the  range  in  temperature  in  each  is  equal.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  erroneous  on  the  face  of  it  than  that  proposition  i 
What  account  does  it  take  of  the  fact  that  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  of,  say,  the  Louisville  engine  has  four  times  the  exposed 
area  on  its  piston  and  cylinder-head  faces  that  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  has?  A  moment's  consideration  should  show  that  a 
unit  of  area  in  either  cj^inder  exposed  to  a  degree  difference 
in  temperature  will,  other  conditions  being  id^nticalj  condense  an 
equal  amount  of  steam,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  some  at  present 
unknown  dynamic  influence  upon  the  incoming  steam  tending  to 
augment  condensation. 

Thus  it  seems  to  "stand  to  reason"  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Natick  engine,  if  the  ranges  in  temperature  were  maintained  equal 
in  each  cylinder,  with  a  difference  in  piston  areas  of  7  to  1,  there 
would  constant] V  be  manv  times  the  condensation  occurrinir  in 
the  first  cylinder  occurring  all  the  time  in  the  second  cylinder. 

It  appears  to  me  plain  that  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the 
entire  engine  is  reached  when  there  is  an  equality,  not  of  tempera- 
ture ranges,  but  of  amounts  of  cylinder  condensation  !  the  con- 
densation occurring  in  the  first  cylinder  being  just  sufficient  to 
take,  after  reevaporation  at  exhaust,  the  place  of  the  condensation 
bound  to  occur  in  the  succeeding  cylinder.     Thus,  as  Dr.  Thurston 
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has  well  said,  the  most  wasteful  cylinder  in  series  is  the  measure 
of  the  loss  from  cylinder  condensation ;  plainly,  we  can  do  no 
better  than  to  make  each  cylinder  equally  wasteful  by  adjusting 
the  range  in  temperature  in  each  cylinder  so  as  to  produce  this 
result. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  secure  an  equality  of  condensation  in 
the  two  cylinders  of  the  Natick  engine,  and  that  is,  as  I  have  just 
attempted  to  show,  by  employing  a  very  large  intermediate 
receiver. 

This  will  of  necessity  produce  some  drop  at  the  terminal  of  the 
high-pressure  card,  whereas  the  intermediate  cylinder  would 
prevent  it  utterly.  To  the  extent  that  "drop"  is  a  net  loss  the 
use  of  an  intermediate  cylinder  would  be  a  gain,  for  I  realize  fully 
that  part  of  this  loss  "cannot  be  recovered  by  any  subsequent 
event."  But  after  we  have  admitted  this  fact  we  are  still  no 
wiser  than  before ;  we  must  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  net  extent 
of  the  loss  by  "drop,"  that  is,  the  net  loss  "after  all  the  bills  are 
paid,"  to  use  a  business  man's  simile,  and  then,  if  we  find  it  to  be 
serious— say,  something  over  two  or  three  per  cent. — we  can  make 
use  of  the  intermediate  cylinder. 

Now,  it  is  apparent  from  an  inspection  of  the  combined  dia- 
grams (Fig.  56)  that  one  loss  due  to  making  use  of  an  inter- 
mediate cylinder  is  the  loss  due  to  wire-drawing  in  getting  the 
steam  out  of  the  first  cylinder  and  into  the  second.  This  of 
itself  is  a  greater  loss  than  the  triangular  area  lost  through  order- 
ing the  point  of  cut-off  at  a  point  on  the  entire  expansion  curve 
that  is  lower  than  the  terminal  pressure  in  high-pressure  cylinder 
—a  fact  which  is  the  cause  of  the  drop  in  the  Natick  engine. 
Then  a  certain,  and  relatively  considerable,  portion  of  the  toe 
of  the  high-pressure  diagram  is  so  much  lost  work,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  too  little  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  engine,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Gale. 

My  belief  is  that  when  such  practical  considerations  as  those 
just  given  are  arrayed  on  the  credit  side  of  "drop" — and,  be  it 
understood,  I  here  allude  to  a  small  degree  of  drop,  say  not  over 
•^0  pounds — such  as  we  can  get  along  with  where  the  expansions 
^1*6  so  many  as  in  the  Natick  engine — the  preponderance  of 
power  felt  at  the  piston-rod  will  be  found  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
twoKjylinder  rather  than  the  three-cylinder  engine,  where  pressures 
of  160,  170,  or  180  pounds  are  to  be  obtained. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  idea  that  the  office  of  the  receiver  in  the 
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Natick  type  of  compound  engine  is  to  produce  drop  in  pressure  at 
tlie  terminal  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  stroke;  that  there  is 
practically  no  loss  from  "  drop  "  in  that  engine ;  and  that  in  any 
com]X)und  engine  it  is  necessary  to  sustain,  not  an  equality  of 
temperature-ranges  in  the  two  cylinders,  but  an  equality  of  conden- 
sations. I  would  now  like  to  look  at  the  question  in  another 
light,  and  will  try  to  show  that,  leaving  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
quite  out  of  the  account,  there  is  still  no  greater  loss  from  cylinder 
condensation  in  the  Natick  engine,  even  though  the  intermediate 
cylinder  is  not  employed,  than  would  be  the  case  were  it  in  use. 

Suppose  the  engine  to  have  an  intermediate  cylinder  of  a 
diameter  of,  say,  thirty  or  thirty-two  inches;  that  is,  give  the 
engine  what  would  be  a  standard  intermediate  cylinder. 

Suppose  the  three  points  of  cut-off  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  give 
equal  ranges  of  temperature  in  each  cylinder.  We  would  then 
have  the  kind  of  practice  desired  by  Mr.  Dean. 

The  relative  areas  of  the  high  and  intermediate  cylinders  are  to 
each  other  as  1  to  3,  and  the  ranges  in  temperature  are  presup 
posed  equal. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  intermediate 
cvlindcr  is  an  ''ameliorator"  of  the  loss  in  the  entire  eno:ine  due 
to  cylinder  condensation,  it  must  first  be  shown  that  less  cylinder 
condensation,  by  a  considerable  amount,  gets  by  the  intermediate 
piston  without  doing  work  in  that  cylinder  as  steam  than  would 
escape  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  were  it  to  be  subjected  to 
twice  the  range  in  temperature  happening  when  both  cylinders 
are  in  use,  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  enlarged  receiver.  Per- 
haps it  is  unnecessary  to  take  time  to  show  that  the  effect  of  either 
the  intermediate  C34inder  or  of  the  large  receiver  upon  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  low-pressure  cylinder  takes  its  steam  is 
identical  in  either  case,  so  that,  as  I  have  said,  that  C3'linder  may 
be  left  out  of  account,  in  calculating  the  deleterious  effects  on  the 
economy  of  the  engine  by  reason  of  leaving  out  the  intermediate 
cylinder.  The  question,  therefore,  is:  "Does  more  condensation 
and  reevaporation  take  place  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder — 
having  twice  the  temperature-range  and  one-third  the  area  of  the 
intermediate  cylinder — than  tiUvcs  place  in  the  intermediate  cylin- 
der, if  used  ? "  To  ask  this  question  is  also  to  answer  it,  I  think, 
in  the  negative,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  above. 

To  return  to  the  author's  indictment,  that  the  Natick  engine 
labors  under  great  defects ;  I  have  mentioned  that  many  of  the 
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defects,  such  as  defective  jacket  circulation  and  defects  of  that 
order,  are  of  themselves  a  suflBcient  cause  of  the  difference  in 
economy  actually  observed  between  the  two  engines;  I  agree 
fully  with  him  in  the  abstract  proposition  that  the  highest  econ- 
omy to  be  realized  in  the  perfect  engine — that  is,  in  one  having 
non-condensing  cylinder  surfaces  and  f  rietionless  parts — is  to  result 
from  the  combined  influence  of  two  conditions — using  a  volume 
of  steam  at  the  highest  possible  pressure,  expanded  the  utmost 
number  of  times. 

The  Natick  engine  is  the  embodiment  of  this  principle,  so  far  as 
the  principle  can  be  embodied.  It  uses  steam  of  a  higher  pressure 
than  does  any  other  compound  mill  engine  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge. 

It  expands  a  volume  of  it  sixty  per  cent,  more  times  than  the  ratio 
of  expansion  in  the  Leavitt  engine — the  ratio  being  1  to  33  for  the 
Natick  engine  and  1  to  21  for  the  Leavitt  engine.  If  the  Leavitt 
low-pressure  cylinder  had  been  fifty  per  cent,  larger  it  would  have 
enabled  the  expansions  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  ratio  in  the  Natick 
engine;  but  the  increase  in  economy  would  only  result,  I  venture 
to  predict,  if  an  enlarged  receiver  were  also  used. 

But  as  to  the  size  of  tbjs  receiver  and  the  volume-ratio  in  the 
Natick  engine  being  great  defects  in  its  design,  I  confess,  for 
reasons  stated,  I  cannot  see  it  quite  yet  in  that  light,  and  mistrust 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  see  it  so,  unless  I  am  given  more  informa- 
tion of  a  kind  contrary  to  that  now  in  mv  possession. 

There  is  one  other  minor  and  last  aspect  of  the  matter  that  I 
might  bring  briefly  to  your  attention  by  quoting  the  trite  saying: 
"One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer."  This  Louisville  engine 
has  not  only  broken  all  previous  records,  it  has  left  them  out  of 
sight;  thev  are  not  even  in  the  race  at  all. 

^ote  the  ^performance  of  the  Pawtucket  compound  pumping 
engine;  note  that  of  the  great  Allis  tandem  compound  at  the 
Plymouth  Cordage  Works — fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  less  econo- 
Kiical,  though  under  fully  as  good  conditions.  Note  that  of  the 
triple-expansion  Laketon  pumping  engine,  working  with  steam  at 
^ne  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  yet  fifteen  per  cent,  less  eco- 
iioinical.  Note  that  of  the  European  triple-expansion  mill  engine, 
the  Sulzer  Corliss,  of  large  size  and  splendid  design,  yet  out- 
distanced by  this  Louisville  compound  six  per  cent.  In  such  com- 
pany I  confess  I  believe  the  performance  of  the  Natick  engine — 
improved  upon  by  itself,  as  it  doubtless  could  be,  several  per  cent. 
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— is  not  unsatisfactory  enough  to  warrant  an  impeachment  of  its 
design,  especially  when  four  other  engines  of  the  same  type  have 
all  given  equally  good  or  better  accounts  of  themselves ;  whereas 
Ave  cannot,  with  certainty,  get  a  plain  compound  Corliss  TniU 
engine  to  do  as  well  as  fourteen  pounds,  try  as  we  will. 

Dr.  Chas.E.  Emery. — It  is  known  by  many  present  that  several 
of  the  problems  under  discussion  were  examined  by  me  about  twenty 
years  ago.  The  lessons  then  learned  have  not  lost  their  force  in 
many  respects.  The  later  engineers  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  experimenting  with  higher  steam  pressures  and  more  perfect 
mechanism,  and  have  obtained  much  more  economical  results; 
but  it  is  a  question  if  such  results  are  not  due  entirely  to  these 
two  features.  I  class  reduced  clearance  with  more  perfect 
mechanism,  for  the  reason  that  the  mechanical  details  of  the 
engines  were  substantially  the  same  then  as  now.  There  is  a 
tendency,  however,  to  theorize,  as  to  features  other  than  those 
mentioned,  and  we  are  fast  reaching  a  condition  of  ultra  theory 
and  ultra  expansion,  like  that  developed  for  the  older  type  of 
engines  during  the  war,  when  the  Winooshi  and  Algonquin  ran 
their  celebrated  dock  race  here  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  on  the  last-namedi  vessel  15  to  20  expansions 
were  attempted  in  a  single  cyUnder  with  80  pounds  steam 
pressure,  while,  in  the  other  vessel,  designed  by  Mr.  Isherwood, 
45  pounds  steam  pressure  was  used,  cut-oflf  at  about  ^  of  the 
stroke,  but  with  a  valve  moving  so  slowly  that  the  virtual  cut-oflf 
was  at  about  j^.  The  low-pressure  steam  machinery  pulled  more 
steadily  than  the  other,  used  less  steam  per  horse-power,  and  did 
not  break  down,  whereas  that  using  the  high  pressure  did.  This 
showed  that  there  was  more  to  the  question  than  mere  theory. 
In  one  case  the  expansion  was  carried  to  an  extreme  unwarranted 
by  the  conditions,  so  that  the  more  simple  machinery,  with  less 
expansion  than  was  warranted,  gave  the  better  result.  History 
repeats  itself;  and  very  similar  results  are  coming  to  light  in 
relation  to  triple  compound  engines  compared  with  compound 
engines,  which  show  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  and  ascertain 
what  points  have  been  actually  settled  by  previous  practice.  In 
discussing  Mr.  Webber's  paper*  I  called  attention  to  the  very  low 
mean  pressure  in  the  large  cylinder,  and  made  the  statement  that 
the   work  done   in  the   intermediate  cylinder   could  have  been 
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transferred  to  the  larger  cylinder,  and  greater  economy  thereby 
secured  in  that  cylinder.  It  follows  that,  even  if  the  gain  in  the 
Ion-pressure  cylinder  was  balanced  by  a  corresponding  loss  in 
the  high-pressure  cylinder,  the  economy  of  the  simpler  compound 
engine  would  still  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  triple  compound.  I 
was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  the  statement,  in  Mr.  Rock- 
wood's  discussion  of  the  present  paper,  that  he  would  have 
preferred  to  have  the  engine  which  he  designed  operate  with  as 
low  a  mean  pressure  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  as  I  had 
criticised.  We  ought  by  this  time  to  know  all  about  the  results 
with  low-pressure  steam,  as  very  many  experiments  have  been 
made  with  it.  Mr.  Isherwood's  books  are  full  of  such  experi- 
ments. Those  made  on  the  Michigan^  at  Erie,  Pa.,  settled  many 
of  the  questions,  though  others  are  equally  applicable,  more 
particularly  those  with  which  the  speaker  was  connected,  known 
as  the  "  Novelty  Iron  Works  Experiments,"  of  which  a  table  has 
been  published,  without  explanations,  in  AppUtovUs  Cyclopcedia 
4  Mechanics^  and  Vol.  II.,  American  edition,  of  Weisbach'^s 
Mechanics.  The  general  result  is  well  known.  Engines  using 
15  pounds  of  steam  were  more  economical  than  those  using  5  to 
10  pounds ;  25  pounds  pressure  was  found  still  more  economical, 
and  40  pounds  more  economical  yet.  The  last-named  pressure 
is  at  present  out  of  the  question  for  the  large  cylinder  of  a  com- 
pound engine.  In  fact,  there  would  be  some  gain  by  compound- 
ing with  such  pressure,  but  in  regard  to  using  steam  at  a  pressure 
below  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  at  10  or  15  pounds  above  it, 
there  is  no  question  whatever;  the  latter  is  much  more  econom- 
ical. The  terminal  pressure  in  a  low-pressure  cylinder  should  be 
high  enough  to  insure  thorough  drainage  by  the  sudden  expan- 
MOD  during  the  exhaust,  the  gain  in  this  way  being  greater  than 
tbe  loss  caused  by  reducing  the  expansion  in  such  cylinder.  In 
the  design  of  mo<Jem  compound  and  triple  compound  engines  we 
should  start  with  the  maximum  already  obtainable  with  a  low- 
pressure  cylinder ;  that  is,  do  as  much  work  therein  Jis  has  proved 
economical  in  low-pressure  practice,  then  obtain  as  much  work 
with  the  steam  above  that  pressure  as  is  practicable.  The  result 
^vill  be  that  more  work  will  be  done  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
than  in  the  high-pressure,  as  is,  indeed,  shown  by  the  tests  of  the 
Leavitt  engine,  now  under  discussion.  This  does  no  harm.  We 
have  simply  to  provide  for  it  in  tlie  design,  even  if  two  low- 
pressure  cylinders  are  used,  as  in  some  forms  of  compound  engine. 
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I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Rockwood  for  the  very  earnest  work  he 
has  done  in  developing  this  question  of  compound  vs.  triple  com- 
pound engines,  though  I  do  not  think  he  is  right  in  making  such 
an  extremely  large  ratio  of  capacity  between  the  high  and  low- 
pressure  cylinders.  It  is  also  a  source  of  gratification  that  even 
better  economical  results  have  been  obtained  with  a  Leavitt 
compound  engine,  and  as  the  latter  result  was  secured  with  a  less 
number  of  expansions,  and  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  work 
done  in  the  large  cylinder,  it  indicates  the  correctness  of  the 
principles  above  stated. 

The  general  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  we  cannot  as  yet 
carry  the  steam  pressure  high  enough  to  make  the  triple  com- 
pound engine  of  value  in  a  commercial  sense.  It  is  true  that  the 
best  triple  compound  engines  have  given  a  little  better  results 
than  the  best  compound  engines,  but  fairly  large  percentages  of 
gain  are  for  such  economical  engines  very  small  quantities,  and  are 
easily  wiped  out  by  very  trifling  derangements,  such  as  small 
leaks,  want  of  care  with  jackets,  etc.,  and  are  readily  balanced  by 
other  items  of  cost,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  little  higher  wages  of 
the  engineer  or  the  greater  interest  due  to  increased  first  cost. 
The  coal  is  only  one  of  the  several  items  of  cost  in  operating  a 
steam-engine,  and  all  must  be  considered  in  making  a  commercial 
balance. 

In  making  these  remarks  I  wish  to  encourage  rather  than 
hinder  any  attempts  to  obtain  the  very  best  results  possible.  The 
chairman  will  realize  that  the  anthracite  supply  is  limited  and 
that  that  kind  of  coal  will  appreciate  in  price,  so  the  very  extreme 
economies  will  be  valuable  in  the  future,  even  if  not  warranted  by 
commercial  considerations  in  the  present. 

This  discussion  of  compound  vs.  triple  compound  engine  will  be 
more  valuable  than  seems  at  fii'st  sight.  I  have  already  called  the 
attention  of  the  American  Societv  of  Naval  •  En^fineers  to  the 
subject,  with  a  view  of  saving  the  weight  and  to  some  extent 
the  space  occupied  by  the  intermediate  cylinder  on  board  ship. 
There  the  elements  of  space  and  displacement  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and,  moreover,  the  full  power  runs  are  comparatively 
so  short  that  some  economy  can  be  sacrificed  under  such  circum- 
stances, if  economical  results  are  obtainable  at  ordinary  cruising 
speeds.  It  is  true  that  the  three-crank  system  of  the  triple  com- 
pound engine  is  a  desirable  feature  in  producing  smoothness  of 
working,  but  it  need  not  be  sacrificed  if  a  return  be  made  to 
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compound  engines,  as  two  of  the  cylinders  can  be  low-pressure 
cylinders,  as  was,  indeed,  a  common  practice  when  lower  steam 
pressures  were  employed.  The  system  of  doing  more  work  in 
the  larger  cylinders,  previously  recommended,  aids  in  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  though  doubtless  there  will  be  some  diflBculty  in 
distributing  the  load  equally  to  the  three  cylinders.  The  system 
adapts  itself  very  well  to  the  conditions  of  varying  loads  obtaining 
on  board  ship,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  due  time  valuable 
developments  will  be  made  in  this  direction. 

Mr,  William  Kent — I  think  that  in  years  to  come  engineers 
will  read  with  great  pleasure  this  paper  of  Mr.  Dean's  and  the 
discussion  by  Mr.  Eockwood,  supplemented  by  D.  Emery's 
discussion.  As  the  matter  stands  now  we  can  say  we  have 
learned  that  the  Leavitt  engine,  according  to  Mr.  Dean,  is  about 
live  per  cent,  superior  in  economy  to  the  Natick  engine,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Rockwood,  if  we  make  the  proper  allowances, 
theXatick  engine  is  eight  per  cent,  better  than  the  Louisville 
engine.  Add  these  figures  together  and  divide  them  by  two  and 
we  have  the  two  engines  very  nearly  alike.  Mr.  Rockwood 
mentioned  in  his  remarks  the  Pawtucket  engine,  and  it  was  also 
in  my  own  mind  at  the  time,  as  to  what  is  the  cause  of  the  diflfer- 
ence  in  economy  between  the  Louisville  cno^ine  and  the  Pawtucket 
engine.  The  Pawtucket  engine  had  16  expansions  as  against 
20  in  the  Louisville  and  33  in  the  Rockwood  engine.  The  Paw- 
tucket engine  had  120  pounds  of  steam  pressure  as  against  151 
in  the  Louisville  and  175  in  the  Natick  engine.  The  Louisville 
engine  had  high  vacuum  as  compared  with  the  Pawtucket.  The 
Pawtucket  engine  had  only  240  for  piston  speed  as  compared 
with  371  for  the  Louisville  and  611  for  the  Natick.  It  is  probable 
that  if  the  Pawtucket  engine  had  been  given  150  or  175  pounds 
pressure  of  steam,  and  if  the  expansions  had  been  20  or  33  instead 
of  16,  it  would  have  shown  a  better  result.  So  that  the  Paw- 
tucket engine  might  stand  pretty  near  the  top  if  you  would  only 
give  it  the  advantage  these  other  engines  had  in  steam  pressure 
and  expansion  and  piston  speed.  We  cannot  make  a  satisfactory 
comparison  between  tlie  Natick  and  the  Louisville  engines,  because 
the  conditions  are  so  different.  The  Louisville  engine  had  20 
expansions.  Was  that  the  best  practice  for  that  particular  engine? 
The  Katick  engine  had  33.  Was  that  the  best  expansion  for  that 
particular  engine?  The  steam  pressure  of  the  Natick  engine  was 
175  against  150  in  the  Louisville  engine.     Were  these  pressures 
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the  best  for  those  particular  engines  ?  Of  course,  the  vacuum  in 
the  Louisville  engine  was  best,  at  all  events,  and  the  Natick  engine 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  glad  to  get  such  a  vacuum.  But  I  say 
we  cannot  satisfactorily  determine  which  is  the  best  form  of  these 
two  engines  until  they  are  both  tested  with  the  same  steam  press- 
ure and  vacuum,  and  until  each  engine,  is  tested  with  varying 
expansions,  until  they  find  the  expansion  best  suited  for  that 
particular  engine. 

In  regard  to  D.  Emery's  remarks,  he  makes  a  point  about  the 
compound  vs.  the  triple-expansion  engine  for  marine  practice. 
It  is  strange  that,  about  1882,  the  very  engine  he  speaks  of,  the 
compound  engine  with  three  cylinders,  was  the  favorite  engine, 
and  it  has  paid  since  that  to  take  these  out  of  the  ships  and  substi- 
tute the  triple-expansion  at  great  cost,  a  great  economy  resulting 
from  the  change,  although  I  admit  that  putting  in  boilers  of  higher 
steam  pressure  might  have  been  largely  the  cause  of  the  economy. 
We  cannot  determine  that,  however,  because  we  have  not  had  a 
trial  of  that  particular  form  of  compound  engines  with  high  press- 
ure and  with  moderate  pressure  steam.  We  do  not  know  to-day 
what  that  engine  might  have  been  capable  of  doing  with  steam  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy -five  pounds  pressure,  because  it  never 
was  tried. 

Jlr.  R.  S,  Hale. — I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dean  what  was  the 
slip  of  tlie  engine,  as  determined  by  weir  measurement.  Last 
summer  Mr.  Brackett  spoke  to  me  of  something  like  seven  .per 
cent.,  and  if  it  was  as  much  as  that,  would  it  not  change  consider- 
ably the  friction  of  the  engine  and  the  duties,  as  figured,  of  the 
plunger  displacement? 

Hr.  Piatt. — I  would  like  to  ask  for  some  information  with 
reference  to  the  boiler  practice  at  this  mill  engine  test.  The  con- 
trast between  the  two  tests  of  five  hours  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  hours,  without  any  explanation  with  reference  to  the 
boiler  practice,  seems  to  me  to  leave  something  lacking. 

Mr.  Dean. — The  tests  of  these  engines  as  they  are  reported  were 
simply  a  feed-water  test,  and  the  water  in  the  boilers  was  at  the 
same  height  at  the  end  of  the  test  as  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
steam  pressure  was  the  same.  That,  with  a  little  experience,  can 
always  be  brought  about. 

That  part  of  the  test  of  the  Louisville  engine  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Hale  was  not  touched  upon  by  me  in  this  paper,  for  the  reason 
that  I  felt  more  interested  in  the  steam  performance  than  in  any 
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odier  part,  and  thought  probably  other  people  would  also.  The 
dip  of  the  Lonisyille  engine  is  remarkably  large.  It  was  so  large 
that  it  took  us  some  two  or  three  days  to  try  to  find  out  the  rea- 
son, and  it  averaged  about  6.8  per  cent.  We  determined  the  data 
for  every  day.  In  fact,  we  made  six  different  consecutive  tests ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  I  jast  stated,  we  determined  the  data  each  day 
sqjarately,  and  it  came  always  about  6.8  slip.  We  were  somewhat 
sospicioas  of  our  weir.  But  all  of  our  suspicions,  so  far  as  we  were 
able  to  see,  proved  to  be  groundless.  We  several  times  stopped 
the  engine,  and  shut  valves  in  the  main,  and  noted  the  flow  of  the 
water  in  the  chamber  at  the  weir,  and  we  also  did  that  when  the 
valves  were  not  shut,  so  that  it  all  came  on  the  pump-valves.  At 
SQch  times  the  flow  of  water  was  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
.  of  the  plunger  displacement.  The  only  way  that  we  can  account 
for  this  unusual  slip  is  this — that  the  pump-valves  were  metallic 
valves  seating  on  metallic  seats,  and  the  Ohio  Biver  water  carries 
considerable  sand  in  it,  and  those  valves  in  a  short  time  scored 
themselves  out  more  or  less,  and  valves  which  were  taken  out 
seemed  to  be  gouged  out  as  it  were  on  one  side,  and  not  all  the 
way  around.  But,  of  course,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  pump-valve 
seating  squarely.  There  is  a  spring,  as  a  general  thing,  to  press  it 
down,  and  that  spring  will  probably  carry  down  one  side  a  little 
quicker  than  it  does  the  other,  and  of  course  all  pump-valves 
must  be  loosely  fitted  so  that  they  will  be  free  to  move  under  all 
conditions.  It  looked  as  if  the  valve  in  general  struck  on  the 
edge  and  gouged  the  seat  out,  so  that  we  thought  that  probably 
a  good  deal  of  the  slip  was  to  be  accounted  for  in  that  way ;  and 
in  listening  to  the  pumps,  putting  one's  ear  right  against  the  pump 
chambers,  there  was  a  sound  which  did  indicate  that  there  was 
water  o:oino:  throuo^h  somewhere — it  was  rather  difficult  to  tell 
where— at  the  time  Avhen  the  water  was  being  forced  up  into  the 
main.  But  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  throw  any  additional  light 
on  that  subject.  The  whole  matter  was  an  astonishment  to  all  of 
OS,  and  we  used  a  good  deal  of  time  to  try  to  find  out  what  the 
trouble  was.  That,  however,  would  not,  as  Mr.  Hale  suggests, 
affect  the  friction  of  the  engine. 

Kow  that  I  am  on  my  feet  I  will  speak  of  some  other  interest- 
ing things  which  were  done  with  that  engine,  and  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  paper.  The  result  was  so  unusual  that  I  thought 
I  would  go  to  rather  unusual  pains  to  corroborate  it,  and  in  the 
i6j)ort— I  have  forgotten  whether  I  stated  it  in  this  paper  or  not 
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— but  in  the  report  of  the  test  it  is  mentioned  that  the  condensa- 
tion in  the  jacket  was  determined  by  passing  it  through  a  Worth- 
ington  meter,  which  meter  worked  with  remarkable  steadiness. 
It  always  showed  about  twenty-five  cubic  units  per  hour;  whether 
you  took  the  data  on  the  first  day,  or  third  day,  or  last  day,  it 
was  just  the  same.  Immediately  after  the  trial  I  calibrated  that 
meter  for  some  three  hours.  I  was  hardly  content,  however,  with 
that  calibration,  and  after  I  got  home  I  wrote  to  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  water-works  to  ask  him  to  determine  that  condensa- 
tion for  me  by  actually  Aveighing  the  jacket  condensation,  and  also 
to  run  another  test  of  twenty -four  hours'  duration  ;  and  I  will  say 
here  that  Mr.  Hermany  had  a  very  competent  chief  assistant,  who 
helped  me  in  this  test  and  in  whom  I  had  the  utmost  confidence. 
He  fully  appreciated  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Persons 'who 
have  read  the  account  of  the  test  in  the  report  will  remember  that 
the  amount  of  water  by  the  feed-pump  was  determined  by  com- 
puting it  from  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  water  before  it  was 
heated  by  this  pump  exhaust,  and  after.  But  in  this  supplement- 
ary test  which  I  asked  Mr.  Heimany  to  make,  the  exhaust  was 
turned  out  of  doors,  and  the  feed-pump  was  run  by  the  donkey 
boiler,  and  the  jacket  water  was  actually  weighed  throughout  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  separator  condensation  also.  This  jacket 
condensation  differed  from  that  which  I  had  determined  by  .06  of 
one  per  cent.  The  head  of  Avater  on  the  pump  was  almost  iden- 
tical, the  revolutions  were  just  the  same,  and  the  indicated  horse- 
power figured  out  precisely  the  same  as  on  the  oflBcial  test.  On 
each  of  the  six  days  of  the  test  the  amount  of  feed-water  used 
by  the  engine  was  187,000  pounds,  almost  without  exception.  It 
differed  only  a  small  number  of  pounds.  The  greatest  difference 
that  we  found  from  my  results  was  the  separator  condensation 
for  the  twenty-four  hours.  I  made  it  3,900  pounds  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  he  made  it  2,800.  There  was  a  difference,  you  see, 
somewhere  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  feed.  We 
are  dealing  with  such  large  quantities  that  it  is  of  no  importance. 
He  also  ascertained  for  me  the  two  jacket  condensations  sepa* 
rately,  and  the  re-heater  condensation  separately,  but  simultane- 
ously. All  of  the  data  which  are  given  in  my  report  have  been  so 
thoroughly  corroborated  and  reproduced  day  after  day  on  that 
test  that  they  are  singularly  to  be  relied  upon. 

*  Replying  to  Mr.  Ball,  as  to  the  effect   of   compression  on 

~  — f — ^— .^— 

*  Aathor'fl  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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economy,  the  experiments  to  which  he  refers  as  having  been  car- 
ried oat  by  Professor  Jacobus  were  made  on  a  relatively  low-grade 
engine.  By  that  I  mean  a  single-valve  engine  with  large  clear- 
ances. Results  from  such  an  engine,  I  believe,  are  little  or  no 
guide  in  determining  practice  with  high-grade  engines.  By  high- 
grade  engines  I  mean  four-valve  engines  with  small  clearances. 
With  low-grade  engines  some  thermo-dynamic  phenomenon  with 
high  compression  may  creep  in  which  overpowers  others.  In  the 
high-grade  engine  there  is  less  room  for  erratic  phenomena,  and 
we  can  work  more  closely  to  our  theories  and  obtain  correspond- 
ing results.  The  Leavitt  engine  is  worked  out  in  detail  close  to 
the  theories,  and  the  results  are  given  in  my  paper. 

Mr.  Ball's  arguments  do  not  appeal  to  me,  either  with  reference 
to  compression  or  to  drop. 

With  reference  to  drop,  I  will  simply  say  that  the  modern 
engine  is  made  to  use  steam  expansively.  It  may  be  done  in  one 
cylinder,  but  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  much  more  economical  to 
divide  it  up  into  steps,  each  cylinder  performing  a  step.  Why 
should  not  one  step  begin  where  the  preceding  one  leaves  off  ?  I 
confess  that  I  never  have  been  able  to  see. 

As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Ball  claims  advantage  in  drop,  because 
it  superheats  the  steam.  If  we  assume  steam  of  45  pounds  abso- 
lute to  drop  to  25  absolute,  and  thus  to  drop  20  pounds,  the  super- 

lieat  will  be  ,,  ,^  =  21.87°.    This  superheat  would  not, 

however,  exist,  for  the  released  heat  would  find  itself  in  wet  steam, 
and  therefore  the  supposed  benefit  is  all  but  nil. 

The  amount  of  heat  added  to  a  pound  of  steam  of  the  lower 
pressure  would  be  1165.6  -  1155.1  =  10.5  B.  T.  U.,  or  ^  of  1  per 
cent.,  and  this,  in  turn,  would  dry  out  10.5  -^  922  =  0.013,  or  lyVj 
per  cent,  of  moisture  in  the  steam,  the  benefit  of  which  is  un- 
known, but  small.  In  order  to  secure  this  small  benefit  Mr.  Ball 
would  lose  expansive  energy  of  the  steam,  the  value  of  which  is 
exactly  known,  and  is  represented  by  1  +  hyp.  log.  |J  =  1  -h  hyp. 
log.  1.8  =  1.5878  per  pound  of  steam.  I  prefer  to  get  this  work 
'^ut  of  the  steam,  especially  when  its  quality  is  restored  by  a  re- 
lieuici'. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Rockwood,  I  think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  engine  at  Natick  was  built  in  accordance 
with  the  Rockwood  svstem,  and  therefore  to  be  criticised  as  such. 
I  am  somewhat  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Ball  in  not  understanding 
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what  the  Rockwood  system  is.  If  it  is  a  ratio  of  7  to  1  it  is  sel- 
dom made  by  him,  and  has  in  a  general  way  been  put  into  Eng- 
lish steamships  several  years  since.  As  for  tests  of  triple  engines 
with  the  intermediate  cylinder  cut  out,  the  columns  of  Engineer- 
ing  contain  the  results  of  tests  which  are  disastrous  to  the  cut-out. 

Mr.  Rockwood  states  that  the  steam-pipe  leaked  at  the  joints 
at  Natick.  This  is  not  true,  except  at  a  slip  expansion  joint,  and 
the  amount  was  so  slight  as  to  make  no  perceptible  difference  in 
the  result. 

The  shortness  of  the  tests  of  the  Natick  engine  are  unfavorable 
to  it  compared  with  the  Louisville. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Rockwood  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  ad- 
vantage of  high  piston  speed  is  mythical,  and  cuts  but  little  figure 
in  the  comparison  made  by  me. 

The  probable  greater  economy  which  would  be  due  to  a  better 
vacuum  Avith  the  Natick  engine  was  estimated  by  me  by  ascer- 
taining how  much  more  area  would  have  been  given  to  the  low- 
pressure  indicator  diagram  thereby^,  and  the  resultant  increase 
in  Avork  done  by  the  steam. 

Mr.  Rockwood  entirely  misinterprets  the  sag  in  the  exhaust  line 
of  the  high-pressure  indicator  diagram  of  the  Leavitt  engine,  except 
that  it  increases  the  range  of  temperature  in  that  cylinder.  He, 
however,  makes  no  allowance  for  the  fagt  that  this  increase  in 
range  is  corrected  by  the  rise  in  pressure  in  the  receiver  and  high- 
pressure  cylinder  after  the  closure  of  the  low-pressure  inlet  valve. 
This  correction  is  intentional,  both  to  avoid  drop  in  pressure  and 
net  drop  in  temperature. 

To  make  myself  understood  with  reference  to  drop  I  will  define 
it.  In  general,  drop  is  a  fall  in  pressure  between  the  end  of  ex- 
pansion in  one  cylinder  and  the  beginning  of  expansion  in  the 
next,  and,  specifically,  in  a  tandem  or  Leavitt  engine,  it  is  the  fall 
in  pressure  between  the  terminal  pressure  in  one  cylinder  and  the 
initial  pressure  in  the  next.  The  only  unavoidable  drop  in  such 
engines  is  due  to  the  work  of  moving  steam  from  one  cylinder  to 
the  other.  In  the  Leavitt  engine,  expansion  in  the  second  cylin- 
der begins  with  the  beginning  of  the  movement  of  the  piston 
from  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  no  fall  in  pressure  can  occur 
until  piston  movement  begins;  while  drop  is  unresisted  expansion, 
or  fall  of  pressure  without  piston  movement  and  without  doing 
work,  and  is  therefore  a  dead  loss,  except  in  so  far  as  the  heat 
released  produces  some  superheating.    It  must  not  be  overlooked 
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that  true  expansion  takes  place  with  the  whole  stroke  of  the 
Leavitt  low-pressure  piston,  only  that  the  law  changes  after  low- 
pressure  cut^flf. 

Mr.  Bockwood  is  wholly  wrong  in  supposing  that  a  larger 
receiver  would  produce  drop  in  the  release  end  of  the  high- 
pressure  diagram.  This  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  as 
a  drop,  or  its  absence,  will  be  determined  by  the  low-pressure 
point  of  cut-oflf  in  either  a  tandem,  Leavitt,  or  cross-compound 
engine.  If  valves  are  properly  set  in  either  of  these  types  of 
engine,  and  the  cut-oflfs  of  all  but  the  first  cylinder  are  not 
affected  by  the  governor,  and  a  permanent  regime  has  been 
established,  neither  will  ever  produce  drop  or  loops  in  the  indi- 
cator diagrams,  except  the  always  unavoidable  drop  above  men- 
tioned, and  w^hich  increases  with  speed.  This  is  furthermore 
entirely  independent  of  the  receiver  volume,  or  point  of  cut-off  in 
the  high-pressure  cylinder.  The  large  receiver  will  diminish  the 
temperature  range  in  the  high-pressure  diagram,  and  is  so  far 
beneficial  unless  the  correction  above  referred  to  is  wholly 
effective.  It  will,  however,  not  affect  the  range  of  temperature 
in  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  as  Mr.  Rock  wood  claims,  because  the 
initial  and  back  pressures  in  this  cylinder  are  not  affected  by  the 
receiver. 

ilv  understanding  of  the  effect  of  equal  ranges  of  temperature 
in  cylinders  is  not,  as  Mr.  Rockwood  says,  that  ''  an  equal  amount 
of  cylinder  condensation  will  occur,"  but  that  a  minimum  total 
condensation  will  occur.  Although  I  cannot  now  give  an  absolute 
proof  of  this,  I  am  satisfied  to  hold  this  view  for  the  present. 
The  theory  that  Mr.  Rockwood  tenaciously  advances,  viz.,  that 
equal  range  takes  no  account  of  the  amount  of  cylinder  surface, 
and  that  the  lar^re  cvlinder  would  necessarilv  condense  much 
"lore  than  the  small,  is  inconsistent  with  facts,  for  we  know  that 
in  every  engine  the  condensation  is  greatest  in  the  small  cylinder. 

Finally,  after  all  has  been  said  and  written,  the  fact  remains 
that  an  engine  with  a  cylinder  ratio  of  4  to  1  has  surpassed  in 
economy  an  engine  with  7  to  1,  carrying  a  higher  steam  pressure. 
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STBESSES  IN  THE   RIMS  AND  RIM- JOINTS  OF  PUL- 
LEYS AND  FLY-WHEELS. 

BY  OABTANO  LANZA,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  November,  1892,  a  paper  upon  this  subject  was  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Mr.  James  B.  Stanwood,  in  the  discussion  of 
which  I  called  attention  to  certain  stresses  in  the  joints  of  built- 
up  fly-wheels,  which  are  very  commonly  disregarded  by  builders 
of  engines,  and  which  Mr.  Stanwood  had  not  mentioned,  f 

In  December,  1893,  Mr.  Stanwood  presented  another  paper  on 
the  subject,  in  the  discussion  of  which  I  was  unable  to  take 
part,  t 

Both  of  his  papers,  and  also  my  discussion,  were  avowedly 
partial,  and  only  pretended  to  take  into  consideration  certain 
ones  of  the  existing  stresses,  while  certain  assumptions  were 
made  in  his  papers  which  were  claimed  as  probable,  but  of  which 
no  proof  was  attempted. 

While  it  is  impossible,  without  first  ascertaining  certain  facts, 
by  means  of  a  line  of  experimental  investigation  which  has  never 
been  pursued,  to  make  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject, 
nevertheless,  in  the  present  paper,  I  shall  attempt,  as  far  as  I 
can,  to  point  out  the  causes  of  stresses,  and  to  explain  how  to 
calculate  those  due  to  the  action  of  centrifugal  force.  More- 
over, while  I  shall  refer  to  the  two  papers  of  Mr.  Stanwood,  and 
to  my  discussion  on  the  first  one,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness and  consecutiveness,  write  this  as  an  independent  paper, 
beginning  ab  initio. 

*  Presented  at  tlie  New  York  meeting  (December,  1894)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engine'^rs,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  Trans- 
actions. 

f  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers^  Vol.  XV., 
p.  261 ;  No.  ni5. 

J  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  XV., 
p.  147  ;  No.  565. 
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The  subject  may  properly  be  divided  as  follows : 

1.  What  are  the  stresses  in  the  rim  and  the  rim-joints  due 
solely  to  the  action  of  centrifugal  force  on  the  wheel  itself? 

2.  What  are  the  stresses  in  the  arms  due  to  the  same  cause  ? 

3.  What  are  the  stresses  in  the  arms  due  to  the  pull  of  the 
belt  or  ropes,  or  to  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  of  the  gears  when 
driTiog,  as  well  as  the  inertia  of  the  wheel  in  starting  or  stop- 
ping suddenly? 

4  What  are  the  stresses  in  the  rim  and  rim-joints  due  to  the 
same  causes  ? 

This  paper  will  deal  at  length  with  1  and  2,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  stresses  due  to  centrifugal  force  only.  At  the 
of  the  paper,  however,  I  shall  cite  a  few  experiments  and 
a  few  remarks  bearing  Upon  the  stresses  mentioned  in  3 
and  4,  as  they  are  doubtless  of  great  importance,  and  probably 
considerable  in  amount  in  most  cases.  Confining  ourselves, 
therefore,  to  a  study  of  the  stresses  due  to  centrifugal  force,  we 
note  the  following  two  cases  : 

1.  When  the  pulley  is  cast  in  one  piece. 

2.  When  it  is  cast  in  sections  united  by  bolts  or  other  fasten- 
ings. 

The  first  case  does  not  include  the  largest  wheels,  for,  it  being 
impracticable  to  cast  them  whole,  they  are  always  cast  in  sec- 
tions and  bolted  together.  However,  the  considerations  that 
affect  the  pulleys  cast  in  one  piece  affect  also  those  made  in  sec- 
tions, though  other  stresses  also  come  into  play.  We  will,  there- 
fore, begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  first  case,  or  of  pulleys  cast 
in  one  piece ;  and  in  regard  to  these  we  must  observe  that,  were 
there  no  force  exerted  by  the  arms  on  the  rim,  then  the  only 
stress  to  which  the  rim  would  be  subjected  would  be  what  is 
called  the  centrifugal  tension  ;  i.  e.,  that  due  to  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  rim,  independently  of  any  effect  produced  by  its  con- 
nection with  the  arms.  This  centrifugal  tension  is  the  one  and 
only  stress  commonly  taken  into  account  by  the  designers  of 
pulleys  or  fly-wheels,  whether  solid  or  made  in  sections. 

The  stresses  actually  existing  in  the  rim  are,  however  (in 
case  1) : 

1-  A  direct  tensile  stress,  which  is  a  portion  only  of  the  cen- 
trifugal tension. 

2.  Stresses  due  to  the  bending  of  the  portion  of  the  rim  be- 
tween two  adjacent  arms. 

14 
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To  explain  the  matter  more  fully,  we  may  observe  that  the 
amount  of  the  bending  atresaes  dependa  npon  the  amount  that 
the  arms  stretch.  If  they  did  not  stretch  at  all,  there  woald  be 
only  bending  in  the  rim,  and  no  direct  tension.  In  order  to 
have  Qo  bending,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  arms  shoald 
stretch  (in  this  case  due  to  their  own  centrifugal  force  only) 
enough  to  allow  the  rim  to  assume  a  circular  form  larger  than 
its  ori<^inal  size  by  an  amount  oorreaponding  to  the  entire  cen- 
trifugal tension.  When  the  stretch  of  the  arms  is  less  than  this, 
the  rim  is  confined  at  the  points  of  junction  with  the  arms,  and 
hence  arises  bending. 

Mr.  Stanwood  assumes  that  the  stretch  of  the  arms  ia  such  as 
to  render  the  stresses  due  to  bending  one-half  what  they  would 
be  if  the  arms  did  not  stretch  at  alL  That  this  assumption  is 
seldom  correct  will,  I  think,  be  evident  before  the  end  of  the 
present  paper  is  reached.  A  discussion  of  case  1  is  contained 
in  Unwin's  Machine  Design,  the  first  portion  of  which  ia  correct, 
while  in  the  last  part  he  makes  certain  so-called  approximations 
which  lead  to  incorrect  results  in  many  practical  cases.  I  will, 
however,  give  here  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  simpler  demon- 
stration of  the  first  portion,  and  will  then  continue  with  a  cor- 
rected form  of  the  last  part.  Of  course,  all  thia  involves  a  lot 
of  mathematical  work,  mostly  algebra  and  trigonometry,  but  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  accept  the  results  without  examination  can 
omit  all  between  p^e  212,  line  15,  and  p^e  214,  line  2  from 
bottom. 


I  ahall  adopt,  in  the  main,  Unwin's  notation,  and  will  begin  by 
defining  the  letters  used. 
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iMaAe  (Fig.  61)  represent  the  portion  of  the  rim  between  two 
congeeatiTe  arms  Oa  and  Oc 
let 

a  =  angle  aOb  =  angle  bOc  =  one-half  the  angle'  between 
two  oonsecntiye  arms. 

(p  =  variable  angle  aOd  =  twice  angle  aOe^  so  that  aOe  = 
eOi 

B:=  Oa  =  distance  from  centre  of  hnb  to  centre  of  rim  in 
feet 

V  =  linear  velocity  (in  feet)  of  centre  of  rim  per  second. 

A  =  area  (in  sqnare  feet)  of  cross  section  of  rim. 

0  =  weight  of  the  metal  in  pounds  per  cnbic  fooi 

9=  32.16  feet  per  second. 

F  =  pull  exerted  by  each  arm  on  the  rim,  so  that  the  shear- 

ing  force  in  the  rim  close  to  the  arm  =  ^. 

S  =  shearing  force  in  rim  at  variable  point  d  where  angle 
aOd=^  (p. 

Ti=  direct  tension  in  rim  in  tangential  direction  just  over 
the  arm. 

T-  direct  tension  in  rim  in  tangential  direction  at  Variable 
point  d  where  angle  aOd  =  <p. 

M  =  bending  moment  in  rim  in  foot  pounds  at  variable  point 
d,  angle  aOd  =  (p. 

it\  =  bending  moment  in  rim  in  foot  pounds  at  its  junction 
with  the  arms. 

K^  F -^^—v^  for  convenience. 

^1  =  distance  (in  feet)  from  centre  of  hub  to  outer  end  of 
arm. 

h  =  radius  of  hub  in  feei 

^  =  moment  of  inertia  of  cross  section  of  rim  about  neutral 
ans,  nmts  being  pounds  and  feet. 

y\  -  distance  from  neutral  axis  of  rim  to  inside. 

^2  =  distance  from  neutral  axis  of  rim  to  outside. 

^\  =  stress  at  inside  of  rim  due  to  bending  only  (in  pounds 
per  square  foot). 

^2  =  stress  at  outside  of  rim  due  to  bending  only  (in  pounds 
per  square  foot). 

P\  =  stress  (in  pounds  per  square  foot)  at  inside  of  rim. 

Vi  =  stress  (in  pounds  per  square  foot)  at  outside  of  rim. 
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E^  =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  cast-iron  in  pounds  per  square 
foot. 

E  =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  cast-iron  in  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

Ai  =  area  of  cross  section  of  arm  in  square  feet,  when  the 
arm  is  of  uniform  section  throughout. 

^B  =  elongation  of  arm  due  to  the  action  of  centrifugal 

force  (in  feet). 

F 
Si  =  -^  =  shearing  force  just  next  to  the  arm. 

52  =  0  =  shearing  force  half  way  between  two  consecutive 
arms. 

T2  =  direct  tension  half  way  between  two  consecutive  arms. 

M2  =  bending  moment  half  way  between  two  consecutive 
arms. 

Consider  the  forces  acting  on  a  portion  ad  of  the  rim,  where 
the  angle  aod  =  <p  (variable). 

These  forces  are  the  following,  viz. : 

1.  The  centrifugal  force  acting  on  this  part  of  the  rim,  the 
resultant  of  which  acts  along  the  line  Oe  outwards  and  equals 


( 


— A  -^  )  (chord  ad)  —  2  — Av'  sin.  ^(p. 


2.  The  direct  tension  Ti  acting  at  ^  in  a  direction  tangent  to 
the  arc  ad  towards  the  right. 

3.  The  direct  tension  T  (variable)  acting  at  <i,  in  a  direction 
tangent  to  the  arc  ad  towards  the  left. 

F 

4.  The  shearing  force  -^  acting  just  to  the  left  of  a  in  the 

direction  aO. 

5.  The  shearing  force  S  (variable)  acting  at  d  in  the  direction 
dO. 

6.  The  bending  moment  Mi  at  a, 

7.  The  bending  moment  if  (variable)  at  d. 

Resolving  forces  along  the  directions  Oe  and  od,  and  imposing 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  we  have  : 

2  —Av^  sin.  i(p  —  T  sin.  ^(p  —  T^  sin.  ^cp 

^  F 

—  S  COS.  J^  —  o  COS.  J<p  =  0    (1) 
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jp 

TcoB.  J^  —  Ti  COS.  \(p  —  5sin.  i^  +  o  sin.  i<P  =  0      .    .    (2) 

ir=  M  -  ^  sin.  <?»  -  2  TiiZ  sin.^  i<P'\-  (2-  Air'  sin.  i<p) 
(fisin-J^) (3) 

In  (3)  the  signs  are  so  chosen  that  the  bending  moment  is 
poflitiye  when  the  bending  tends  to  make  the  rim  concave  out- 
vards. 

When  (p  =  2«',  either  (1)  or  (3)  gives 

T^^Av'-^oota (4) 

Substituting  this  value  of  T,  in  (1)  and  (2),  and  solving  for  S 
and  T,  we  obtain 

^  =  _  5  !iM.«_z:^ (6) 

2         sm.  a  ' 

y=.g^^-\g<^f«-'^) (6) 

g  2        sin.  a  ^  ' 

Mid  (3)  becomes 

M=^  M. ^r-  i  cot.  ot : \      .    .    .    il) 

'         2    (  sm.  a       )  ^  ^ 

To  find  Ml  observe  that  when  q)  =  a^  the  slope  is  zero. 

Hence       Mdq)  =  0 ;  hence  substituting  the  value  of  M  from 

Jo 

^7 1  integrating,  and  solving  for  J/„  we  have 

^.  -  ^  (7,  -  cot.  «) (8) 

and  substituting  in  (7),  we  have 

if=-^^j  i_«°?-.(!Ij:^){ (9) 

2     (  a  sin.  oc        )  ^  ^ 

Equations  (5),  (6),  and  (9)  give  the  values  of  the  shearing  force, 
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direct  teDsion,  and  bending  moment  respectively,  at  the  variable 
point  dy  where  aOd  =  qK 

On  the  other  hand,  when  ^  =  0  or  <?>  =  2^r,  we  have 

9 

Sx  =  -^\  T^  =  —Av"  -  -^-cot.  a;  Mx  =  -g-  (~-  cot.  a\ 
Moreover,  when  cp  =  a, 

aS,  =  0 ;  7^2  =  —Aif  —  TT  cosec.  a;  M2=  —    «    *i  cosec.  a  —       .- 

g  2  z     (  a  ) 

These  equations  are  all  identical  with  those  given  by  Profes- 
sor Unwin.  They  give  the  shearing  force,  direct  tension,  and 
bending  moment,  at  any  point,  in  terms  of  F,  the  force  exerted 
by  each  arm  on  the  rim.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
F,  so  as  to  substitute  its  value  in  the  above  equations. 

To  do  this  in  the  case  of  arms,  of  which  the  section  varies,  would 
lead  to  great  complexity ;  hence  the  only  case  considered  here 
will  be  that  of  arms  of  uniform  section  throughout ;  though  it 
seems  to  me  evident  that  the  results  will  apply  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  accuracy  to  cases  where  the  variation  of  section  is  not 
great,  and  where  the  average  section  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
uniform  arm  considered.  In  cases  where  the  variation  of  section 
is  great,  and  great  accuracy  is  desired,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  complex  calculation.  Let  C^  =  centrifugal  force  of  the 
portion  of  the  arm  between  the  rim  and  the  end  of  a  variable 
radius  p,  then  we  shall  have 

^'~g'    R'^']fJ  ^^  "  gR'^''    2         ^^^^ 

and  the  total  stretch  of  the  arm  due  to  the  entire  force  adding  on 
it,  is 


^^'-   g   E'^^'lr,     2       AE,^  ]r,A,E, 
This  reduces  to 


I 
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Mtaeorer,  the  total  stretch  of  the  portion  also  of  the  rim  is 
tlut  doe  to  tiie  tessioii  T,  and  henoe  we  have 


^'»/l|-'^=^W^ 


32l"''-32;  1 "  v-^"' - •*■(;  l""". 


Hence  by  equating  (11)  and  (12);  solving  for  F,  and  redacing, 
"i  if  »e  write,  for  conTenienoe,/'=  U  — t^j-ff.  we  obtain 

-=     ,^A,^V   ^.  ■  ■  ■  •  a*) 


ProfesBor  Unwin,  by  assuming  that  a  sufficiently  close  ap- 
P'^^adon  wiU  be  made  by  considering  the  arms  to  extend 
from  the  centre  of  the  shaft  to  the  rim,  or  r,  =  Ji,  r,  =  0,  ob- 

liing 

^=T-:V ("> 

f!  is  not  a  snfficiently  close  approximation  for  ordinary 
as  will  be  shown  later.  As  a  snmmary  of  the  equations 
ed  we  hare  the  following,  viz. : 


'P='P, 


^=-t"^;^^ o«' 
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g  2       sin.  (X 


(17) 


M=^^(^-^-^^^^^ (18) 

2     \a  sm.  a       J  ^     ^ 


<P  =  0,        S,  =  ^- (19) 


r.  =  ^  Av'  -  ^cot.  a (20) 

g  2 

^'  =  ^{^-<^''V (21) 

<p  =  a,         S,  =  0 (22) 

T,=-  Av'  -  ^cosec.  a (23) 

g  2 

M,  =  —  -X    f  cosec.  a  —  — ) (24) 

and  if  we  write  F  =  (  ^  —v')K,w6  shall  obtain 


?>  =  0.        p,=  J  +  ~f^  = 


^'i^+e 


[/i"-a-t)--«]i-  (2^) 


9,  =  fl-.      ;>,  =  ^ J   - 


f-l--f[-?f+(f-a)— "Ih^ 


3- 


R        \    R 


) 


/r=r— /    "^    ^        "^ (27) 

^,      R      '^  2'Aa 
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It  may  be  of  interest,  in  any  special  case,  to  compute  the 
Tallies  of  the  direct  tension  per  sqnare  inch,  and  of  the  stress 
due  to  bending  separately.  If  'this  is  desired,  the  following  are 
the  formolsB  to  be  used : 


Jf,y.      G    ,KRy^f  1\ 

/,  y         6    7    \  a  J 

The  method  given  above  will  now  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
iS-inch  pulley  with  the  rim  section  shown  in  Pig.  62,  the  out- 


:i«jt 


I 


5^ 

Fig.  62. 

side  diameter  of  which  is  48  inches,  and  the  section  of  each  of 
its  six  arms  an  ellipse,  2 J"  X  \\". 
We  then  have 

,      8.031      .^  .        3.240        -^ 

^  =  T44  ^^-  ^^         ^»  "    14^  ®^-  ^^ 

1.186.^  0.378^ 

^     0.807        .^    ,    .       .    , 
i  =  -/-iHV*  »  ^^its  being  feet. 

Suppose  we  have 

r,  =  1.870',         r,  =  0.313'. 
Also  let  U8  assume 


94."    _:_       0    '' 
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and  let  t;  =  88  feet  per  second  (i.  e.,  one  mile  per  minute).    Using 
these  data  we  obtain  from  equation  (14) 

-J  =  0.813  ;  whereas  equation  (15)  would  give 

^=0.582. 
A 

Using  the   former,  which  is,  of  course,  the  most  correct,  we 

obtain 

T 

j^  =    575  lbs.  per  square  inch. 


<r,  =  5,060    " 

(( 

« 

j9,  =  5,635    " 

(( 

« 

whereas,  the  second,  or  Unwin's  value  of  -^,  would  give 

T 

-^  =    625  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

oTi  =  3,621  "      " 
jt>x  =  4,246  "      " 

Hence,  it   is  plain  that   Professor  Unwin's  formula  for  the 

value  of  ~7  is  too  inexact  to  use.  If  now  we  compute  these  quan- 
tities by  Mr.  Stanwood's  method  ;  t.  e.,  by  taking  for  T2  the  en- 
tire centrifugal  tension,  and  for  0^2  one-half  the  outside  fibre 
stress  that  would  arise  in  the  portion  of  the  rim  between  two 
consecutive  arms,  if  this  were  in  the  condition  of  a  beam  fixed 
in  direction  at  the  ends  and  uniformly  loaded,  we  should  find 

T 

-^  —       752  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

cf,  =     9,608    " 
j>,  =  10,360     " 


(<  (( 


Hence,  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Stanwood^s  assumption  is  very  far 
from  being  applicable  to  this  (an  ordinary)  case,  this  assump- 
tion being  that  the  stretch  of  the  arms  is  one-half  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  stretch  that  would  arise  in  the  rim  from  the 
centrifugal  tension  only. 
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Moreover,  if  we  oompate  the  value  of  /IB  in  this  case,  using, 
of  course,  the  first  value  of  -j,  viz.,  0.813,  and  assuming  for  mod- 
ulus of  elasticity  of  cast-iron  E  =  17,000,000  lbs.  per  square 

inch,  we  obtain 

AB  =  0.00078". 

But  the  stretch  of  the  rim  due  to  centrifugal  tension  only 
would  be 

0.  00659", 

aod  ilie  corresponding  stretch  of  the  arm  would  be 

^.^  =  0.00106". 

Hence,  the  stretch  of  the  arm  is,  in  this  case, 

0.00078 


0.00106 


=  0.74 


of  the  stretch  that  would  correspond  to  the  stretch  the  rim 
would  have  in  consequence  of  centrifugal  tension  only,  and  not 
one-half,  as  Mr.  Stanwood  assumes.  I  will  add  that  5,635  pounds 
per  square  inch  seems  to  me  to  be  too  high  a  fibre  stress  for  cast- 
iron,  and  hence,  that  if  it  were  to  be  run  so  fast  that  v  would  be 
^qual  to  88  feet  per  second,  it  ought  to  be  made  stronger.  On  the 
other  band,  it  would  be  amply  strong  if  it  were  run  at  such  a 
speed  that  v  =  62  feet  per  second,  for  then  we  should  find 

/g2\2 

p  =  (^j  (5635)  =  2797  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  above  completes  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  case  of  solid 
pulleys;  and  we  come  now  to  the  more  important  matter  of  the 

STRESSES   IN  THE   RIM-JOINTS  OF   FLY-BAND   WHEELS. 

In  my  discussion  of  Mr.  Stan  wood's  first  paper  (see  A.  S.  M.  E. 
Trans.,  VoL  XIV.,  page  261,  et  seq.)  what  I  said  upon  the  subject 
^as,  of  course,  incomplete  in  that  the  bending  moment  due  to  the 
centrifugal  force  was  not  taken  into  consideration. 

hi  his  second  paper  Mr.  Stanwood  undertakes  to  supply  this 
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omission,  and  to  develop  formulas  which,  as  he  claims,  are  more 
nearly  exact. 

The  chief  criticism  which  I  have  to  make  upon  his  last  paper 
is  that,  in  taking  the  bending  of  the  rim  into  consideration,  he 
makes  use  of  an  assumption  in  regard  to  the  stretching  of  the 
arms  similar  to  that  employed  in  his  first  paper ;  and  this  error 
affects  a  great  part  of  the  formulae  which  he  gives  in  his  second 
paper. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  will  doubtless  be  of  more  interest  to 
members  of  the  Society  to  have  a  connected  discussion  of  the 
matter,  than  to  follow  out  the  differences  between  Mr.  Stanwood 
and  myself,  I  will  begin  ah  initio,  and  proceed  to  discuss  anew 
the  case  of  the  bolted  fly-wheel,  modifying  in  part,  and  repeat- 
ing in  part  what  I  said  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Stanwood's 
first  paper. 

What  I  have  to  say  refers  to  large  fly-wheels  made  in  sections, 
the  sections  being  bolted  together.  Sometimes  this  bolting  is 
done  half  way  between  two  consecutive  arms,  and  sometimes 
over  the  arms.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  amount  by 
which  the  rim  of  the  wheel  projects  beyond  the  arms  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  shaft  is  often  so  great  that  the  outer  portion 
receives  little  or  no  reenforcement  from  the  connection  of  the 
rim  with  the  arm. 

In  both  cases  the  joint  is  almost  invariably  the  weakest  part 
of  the  structure,  and,  indeed,  if  the  stresses  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  joints  of  a  number  of  existing  fly-wheels  be  determined,  it 
will  be  found  in  many  cases  that  the  real  factor  of  safety  used 
in  their  design  is  decidedly  smalL 


d 


y"  ^-  ^ 


e 


Pig.  63. 

Proceeding  now  to  our  discussion,  take  first  the  case  when  the 
joint  is  half  way  between  two  consecutive  arms,  and  use  the  same 
notation  that  was  employed  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper. 
We  should  first  make  the  following  calculation,  which  disregards 
whatever  effect  there  may  be  due  to  the  overhang  of  the  rim  be- 
yond the  arm  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  shaft. 

In  Fig.  63  let  ad  =  distance  of  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rim 
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section  from  the  outside  of  the  rim ;  let  ebf  be  the  line  of  the  axis 
of  the  bolt  or  bolts,  and  c  the  lowest  point  where  the  flanges  come 
in  contact. 

The  stresses  in  the  bolts,  rim,  and  flanges  are  different  accord- 
ing as  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  following  conditions  holds,  or 
a  condition  intermediate  between  the  two,  the  extremes  occur- 
ring when 

1.  The  bolts  are  set  up  yery  tightly,  and  when  the  rim  and 
flanges  are  very  stiflEl 

2.  The  bolts  are  so  loose  that  the  two  parts  of  the  joint  do  not 
touch  each  other. 

Beginning  with  the  first  case  (see  Fig.  63),  we  have  for  the 

forces  acting  at  the  joint,  the  tension  T^  (applied  at  a  point  so 

near  a  that  it  will  be  practically  near  enough  to  consider  it  at  a) 

t(^ther  with  the  bending  moment  M^^  but  this  combination  is 

M 
equivalent  to  a  single  force  T^  applied  at  ai,  where  aa^  =  -^^and  is 

-L  2 

laid  off  outwards  from  a. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  fastenings  are  not  in  line  with  the  single 
resultant  force,  T^  acting  at  a„  a  bending  moment  arises  in  the 
]mi  which  in  this  case  is  taken  up  by  the  bolts  and  flanges  and 
not  by  the  rim  ;  and  we  consequently  have,  if  /S  is  the  total  stress 
in  the  bolts,  that 

Besides  this  the  greatest  fibre  stress  in  the  flanges  should  be 
determined  from  the  bending  moment  they  have  to  bear,  but  this 
is  so  simple  a  proceeding  that  I  shall  not  stop  to  deduce  a 
formula. 

Taking  up  now  the  second  case,  when  the  bolts  are  so  loose 
that  the  two  parts  of  the  joint  do  not  touch  each  other,  we  find 
that  the  entire  discussion  of  the  stresses  that  act  in  a  solid 
pulley  no  longer  finds  any  application  here,  for  there  can  be  no 
bending  moment  M^  at  the  joint. 

Hence,  in  this  case,  the  resultant  force  acting  at  the  joint  is  Fo 
(the  centrifugal  tension)  applied  so  near  a  that  we  can  consider 
it  at  a. 

Then  since  the  bolts  are  loose  the  total  stress  in  the  bolts  is 

^^^J  ^0,  but  the  bending  moment  Ft>  ((^f>)  is  taken  up  by  the  rim. 

In  the  actual  case  the  stresses  may  be   either   of   those  de- 
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scribed  above,  or  anywhere  intermediate  between  them,  and  ai 
liable  to  vary  in  their  distribution  according  to  the  speed  an 
the  consequent  amount  of  yielding  of  the  different  parts. 

After  having  made  the  calculations  described  above  which,  a 
I  said,  disregards  the  effect  of  the  overhang  of  the  rim  beyon 
the  arms,  we  should,  when  the  overhang  is  at  all  considerabL 
carry  out  a  similar  set  of  calculations  substituting  Fo  (the  centri 
ugal  tension)  for  T2  and  the  point  of  application  a  for  ai,  thu 
determining  what  would  be  the  stresses  near  the  edge  of  th 
rim  if  the  overhang  is  so  much  that  this  is  not  reenforced  by  it 
connection  with  the  arms. 

Then  if  (as  would  probably  be  true  in  most  cases  where  th 
joint  is  between  two  consecutive  arms)  the  stresses  determine* 
by  the  former  set  of  calculations  are  greater  than  those  detei 
mined  by  the  latter,  we  should  design  the  wheel  so  that  it  wi] 
resist  the  former  stresses  with  safety;  but  if,  as  might  happei 
the  stresses,  or  some  of  them,  came  out  greater  in  the  latter  s€ 
of  calculations,  the  wheel  should  be  designed  so  as  to  bear  wit 
safety  the  greatest  to  whichever  set  they  belong. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  case  where  the  rim  joint 
are  directly  over  the  arms,  which  is  the  most  usual  case  in  large 
built-up  fly-band  wheels. 

If  we  were  to  make  our  calculations  by  disregarding  the  e: 
feet  of  the  overhang  of  the  rim  beyond  the  arms  in  a  directio 
parallel  to  the  shaft,  i.  e.,  to  determine  the  stresses  that  woul 
arise  if  the  overhang  were  very  small,  we  should  find  that  th 
tension  Tx  at  a,  together  with  the  bending  moment  J/i,  would  b 
equivalent  to  a  single  resultant  tension  T^  at  a  point  ai,  whic 

M 
would  now  be  below  instead  of  above  a,  and  where  aai=-^  /  t.  e 

the  resultant  tension  would  be  Ti,  and  its  point  of  applicatioi 
Qif  would  be  below  a. 

As  long  as  this  point  ai  remained  above  6,  the  mode  of  calci 
lation  outlined  in  the  other  case,  page  14,  line  12,  to  page  1^ 
line  27,  would  apply,  while  if  the  point  «!  were  to  go  below  b  (nc 
a  usual  case)  the  tendency  to  pivot  would  be  around  d  instead  ( 
around  c\ 

The  above  would  be  the  case  in  wheels  with  a  very  sma 
overhang,  and  also  would  apply  to  the  portion  of  the  rii 
directly  over  the  arms  in  those  with  a  considerable  overhang 
except  that  the  various  modes  of  fastening  the  rim  to  the  an 
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wodd  oome  in  to  modify  the  calculations ;  and  it  wonld  be  use- 
ktt  for  me  to  attempt  any  detailed  discussion  of  these  Tarious 
modes  of  attaching  the  rim  to  the  arm,  as  they  all  differ  in 
dekil;  and  the  calculations  for  determining  the  stresses  in  one 
anangement  would  not  be  suitable  for  another  arrangement. 

Next  consider  the  case  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  overhang.  Un- 
ktt  the  flanges  or  lugs  are  so  stiff  that  their  deflection  is  so 
slight  as  not  to  allow  *the  outer  edge  of  the  rim  to  increase  in 
diaineter  to  the  extent  necessary  to  correspond  to  the  action  of 
the  eentrifugal  tension  (with  the  effect  of  the  arms  absent),  the 
outer  edge  of  the  rim  will  be  in  the  same  condition  that  it  would 
be  if  there  were  no  arms ;  and  the  mode  of  calculation  to  be  fol- 
lowed will  be  explained  even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  repetition, 
because  this  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  cases. 

The  total  hoop  tension  in  the  rim  will  be  Fq  (the  centrifugal 
tension),  applied  at  a  point  so  near  a  (see  Fig.  63)  that  it  may 
practically  be  considered  as  applied  at  a. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  fastenings  are  not  in  line  with  the  force 
^vt  a  bending  moment  arises,  and  two  cases  are  conceivable : 

First,  that  the  bending  is  taken  up  by  the  fastenings,  t.  ^.,  the 
bolts  and  flanges,  and  not  by  the  rim. 

Second,  that  the  bending  is  taken  up  by  the  rim  and  not  by 
the  bolts. 

In  the  first  case  which  would  occur  when  the  bolts  are  set  up 
tightly,  we  should  have 


8 


=^-©- 


In  this  case  there  is  a  bending  moment  in  the  flange  at  h  equal 
to  fo  (at),  but  there  is  no  bending  moment  in  the  rim. 

In  the  second  case,  which  would  occur  if  the  two  parts  of  the 
rim  did  not  touch  each  other,  the  stress  in  the  bolts  is  only  F^y 
but  the  bending  moment  F^^  (ofi)  is  taken  up  by  the  rim. 

The  pulley  should  be  so  designed  that  the  bolts  and  flanges 
are  strong  enough  to  resist  the  stress  if  it  occurs,  as  described 
in  the  first  case,  and  that  the  rim  and  flanges  are  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  stresses  if  they  occur  as  described  in  the  second 
case. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  rim  and  flanges  at  the  joint,  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  ribs  cast  on  the  inside  of  the 
rim;  but  however  the  wheel  is  designed,  all  the  stresses  in  the 
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bolts,  and  the  fibre  stresses  due  to  bending  in  the  rim  and 
flanges  at  the  joint,  should  be  figured,  and  the  wheel  so  propor- 
tioned that  they  will  be  kept  within  safe  limit& 

If  the  flanges  were  so  very  stiff  that  they  would  not  allow  the 
outer  edge  of  the  rim  to  expand  to  a  circle  of  the  size  corre- 
sponding to  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  tension  alone,  then  the 
stresses  at  the  edge  of  the  rim  would  be  less.  But  I  think  a 
perusal  of  the  numerical  example  figured  out  in  the  case  of  a 
solid  pulley  will  convince  any  one  that  such  a  condition  of 
things  is  exceedingly  improbable,  and  hence  that  Mr.  Stanwood 
is  right  in  saying  in  his  last  paper  that 

"  In  practice  the  joint  should  not  be  made  of  less  strength 
than 

This  paper  is,  of  course,  only  intended  to  deal  with  the  stresses 
due  to  the  action  of  centrifugal  force  ;  but  I  will  say  a  very  few 
words  about  other  causes  of  stress. 

The  pull  of  the  band  must  cause  very  considerable  stresses 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  rim  and  arms,  and  these  stresses  will 
constantly  vary ;  but  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  deduce  them 
here,  but  will  say  that  some  experiments  were  made  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  are  recorded  in  the  A.S. 
M.  E.  Proceedings,  VoL  X.,  p.  187,  upon  the  strength  of  pulley 
arms,  and  it  is  plain  from  those  experiments  that  the  bending 
moment  brought  about  on  the  arms,  in  consequence  of  the  pull 
of  the  belt  when  transmitting  power,  is  far  from  being  equally 
divided  among  the  arms  (as  is  often  assumed  in  books),  as  one 
arm  always  broke  first,  i.  e.,  the  arm  situated  in  one  special  po- 
sition, and  then  the  rim  broke. 


DISCUSSION. 

3fr.  Wm.  Kent — I  regard  this  discussion  of  the  question  of 
strains  in  rims  and  fly-wheels  as  one  of  the  most  important  ones 
before  the  engineering  world  to-day,  on  account  of  the  frequency 
in  recent  times  of  tlie  breaking  of  band  wheels.  The  discussion 
heretofore  has  taken  a  mathematical  form  entirely,  and  I  want  to 
suggest  to  those  who  are  studying  it  the  possibility  of  its  taking 
an  experimental  form. 
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^g.  64  is  a  Innd-wbeel,  and  A  and  B  are  two  of  the  arms.  The 
line  ^  i>  represents  the  inner  edge  of  the  rim,  which  is  a  tme  cir- 
de  vhea  the  wheel  is  at  rest.  We  want  to  know  what  form  it 
takee  vheD  the  wheel  is  running  at  different  speeds.  According 
to  Mr.  Stanwood's  idea  it  takes  a  form  like  the  dotted  line,  the 
rim  near  the  arms  expanding  a  trifle,  but  the  middle  expanding 
wymuoh  more.  If  we  oould  know  from  experiments  what  form 
tbtt  doee  take  nnder  different  speeds,  we  might  then  have  more 


Fio.  64.  Fto.  60. 


o[  a  basis  on  which  to  make  calculations  than  we  now  hare. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  different  ways  of  making  such  experiments, 
by  electricity  and  photography,  for  instance.  But  in  the  last  few 
moments  I  have  thought  of  a  mechanical  way.  Suppose  we  attach 
little  projections  to  the  inside  of  the  rim,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  at 
">  i,  c,  d,  and  little  projections  opposite  to  them  on  the  hub,  and  put 
wtffeen  these  projections  several  radial  bars  of  wood,  or  any  other 
substance.  Each  of  these  bars  is  composed  of  two  bars,  one  slid- 
ing on  the  other  (as  in  Fig.  65).  The  bars  have  little  straps  around 
them  to  hold  them  together,  but  allow  of  their  sliding.  At  ^  is  a 
9l«elpin,  pressed  down  by  a  strong  steel  spring.  As  the  wheel 
espands,  one  of  these  bars  will  slide  on  the  other,  and  this  pin  will 
malte  a  little  scratch  on  a  plate  in  the  lower  bar,  the  length  of  which 
can  be  measured  with  a  microscope,  if  necessary.  If  we  speed  this 
wheel  up  to  so  many  turns  per  minute  and  measure  the  length  of 
the  scratches,  then  sjieed  it  up  to  other  turns  and  measure  the 
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scratches  each  time,  and,  finally,  put  a  bomb-proof  around  it  and 
burst  it,  we  can  get  all  the  data  necessary  to  determine  the  form 
of  the  wheel  at  different  speeds. 

Prof.  D,  S,  Jacobus. — The  results  given  by  Professor  Lanza  are 
the  same  as  those  given  by  Professor  Unwin,  if  the  length  of  the 
spokes  of  the  fly-wheel  are  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  radius  of 
tiie  wheel.  Professor  Lanza  has  eliminated  one  approximation 
made  by  Professor  Unwin,  but  he  has  ignored  another,  which  may 
tend  to  counterlmlance  the  one  he  has  removed.  Again,  Professor 
Lanza  assumes  a  parallel  spoke,  which  is  far  from  the  truth  in 
laro^e  wheels,  where  an  exact  analvsis  is  the  most  desired.  It  is 
probable  that  in  many  cases  the  approximation  involved  in  esti- 
mating the  equivalent  parallel  spoke  will  be,  greater  than  the 
approximation  involved  in  assuming  the  length  of  the  spoke  to 
equal  the  radius  of  the  wheel.  The  approximation  which  Profes- 
sor Lanza  has  ignored  may  be  found  in  the  equation  preceding 
Equation  12.  In  obtaining  the  extension  of  the  arm  at  this  point 
in  the  analysis,  it  is  virtually  assumed  that  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
remains  circular,  whereas,  in  an  exact  solution,  the  true  equation 
of  the  curve  of  flexure  of  the  portion  of  the  rim  between  two 
spokes  should  be  used.  If  Professor  Lanza  wishes  to  demonstrate 
that  his  analysis  is  more  exact  than  Professor  Unwin's,  he  should 
remove  this  as  well  as  all  other  approximations  before  making  a 
comparison,  for  one  approximation  may  tend  to  balance  the  other. 
Another  element  which  is  not  included  in  either  Professor  Unwin's 
or  Professor  Lanza's  analysis  is  the  effect  of  a  sudden  variation  of 
load,  which  appears  to  produce  an  important  action,  as  many  fly- 
wheel accidents  have  occurred  when  the  load  was  irregular,  or 
when  there  was  a  sudden  accidental  change  in  the  load.  Until  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  introduction  of  all  these  elements  will  not 
afi^ect  the  final  results,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Professor  Lanza's 
change  in  Unwin's  analysis  has  improved  the  latter. 

Prof,  Gaetano  Lanza.^ — Mr.  Kent  is  perfectly  right  in  urging 
the  importance  of  making  experimental  investigations  of  the 
change  of  form  and  dimensions  of  the  rim  and  arms  of  fly-wheels 
at  diflferent  speeds;  and,  as  I  intend  to  attempt  some  such  experi- 
ments, I  have  ffiven  more  or  less  thouofht  to  the  manner  of  carrv- 
ing  them  out. 

That  the  work  will  involve   the   measurement  of  very  small 
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quantities  is  evident,  and  that  apparatus  of  very  great  delicacy 
will  be  necessary.  Hence,  it  is  not  possible  to  assert  that  any 
oDe  method  proposed  will  be  a  success,  until  an  actual  trial  has 
developed  the  difficulties  involved  in  its  use. 

The  remarks  of  Professor  Jacobus  about  parallel  versus  taper- 
ing arms  are,  it  seems  to  me,  answered  by  the  clause  in  the  paper 
beginning  on  page  214,  at  the  middle  of  line  18,  and  ending  at 
the  middle  of  line  20,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  object  of  the 
paper  to  furnish  formulae  adapted  to  all  cases,  but  to  explain 
how  the  calculations  should  be  made. 

That  the  effect  of  a  sudden  variation  of  load  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  design  of  a  fly-wheel,  will  be  found  to  have  been 
already  stated  on  page  209,  lines  7  and  8,  of  the  paper,  while  on 
page  209,  line  11,  it  is  also  stated  that  the  paper  itself  is  only 
intended  to  study  in  detail  the  stresses  due  to  centrifugal  force. 

The  only  remaining  criticism  to  be  found  in  the  remarks  of 
Professor  Jacobus  is  contained  in  the  following  clause  of  his 
discussion,  viz. :  ^^  In  obtaining  the  extension  of  the  arm  at  this 
point  in  the  analysis  it  is  virtually  assumed  that  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  remains  circular,  whereas,  in  an  exact  solution,  the  true 
equation  of  the  curve  of  flexure  of  the  portion  of  the  rim  between 
two  spokes  should  be  used."  In  regard  to  this  I  will  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  any  one  who  will  seriously  make  the  attempt  to 
examine  in  detail  what  are  the  modifications  which  will  be  required 
in  my  equations,  in  order  to  make  the  analysis  include  this 
refinement,  will  soon  satisfy  himself  that  the  percentage  of  error 
due  to  neglecting  it  will  be  very  small  indeed ;  and  not  at  all 
comparable  with  the  error  which  I  have  eliminated,  and  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  pulley  computed,  was  about  twenty-five  per 
cent.;  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible, 
in  the  case  of  any  reasonably  well-proportioned  pulley,  for  it  to 
reach  as  high  a  value  as  three  per  cent. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  an  examination  of  a 
number  of  fly-wheels  has  shown  me  that  one  of  the  places  where 
the  builders  have  been  especially  liable  to  leave  structural  weak- 
ness is  in  the  outer  portions  of  the  rim  joints,  in  cases  where  the 
rim  joints  are  directly  over  the  arms,  and  where  there  is  a  con- 
siderable overhang ;  whereas,  this  source  of  weakness  could  have 
been  easily  detected  by  the  method  shown  on  page  223,  beginning 
at  line  6. 
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NOTES  ON  STEEL  FORGINOS. 

BT  O.    M.   BINCLAIR,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  seei 
wrought-iron  practically  driven  out  of  our  markets  and  supplante< 
by  steel.  So  rapid  has  been  this  change,  that  many  users  an< 
even  producers  have  not  thoroughly  grasped  the  distinguishiuj 
characteristics  of  the  latter  metal  and  their  influence,  and  th< 
extension  of  the  use  of  steel,  rapid  as  it  has  been,  has  beei 
somewhat  retarded  by  costly  errors  due  to  this  cause. 

We  purpose  to  note  some  of  the  general  principles  controllinj 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  steel  forgings.  A  forging  may  b 
good  or  bad,  independent  of  its  material.  We  shall  avoi 
metallurgical  questions,  and  take  only  what  may  be  called  th 
mechanical  view  of  the  subject.  This  will  exclude  questions  c 
composition  and  many  other  interesting  and  important  subjects 
By  "  steel,"  the  ordinary  carbon  steel  is  referred  to,  althoug] 
the  statements  made  apply  with  equal  force  to  many  or  all  c 
the  numerous  other  varieties. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  design  of  the  forging 
Iron  forgings  are  essentially  built  up.  It  follows  that  grea 
irregularities  of  shape  are  of  small  moment,  so  far  as  the  manu 
facture  is  concerned.  A  steel  forging,  on  the  other  hand,  i 
made  from  an  ingot,  which  at  the  outset  must  be  sufficient! 
large  in  section  to  make  the  largest  part  of  the  desired  forgin 
out  of  it.  It  cannot  be  enlarged  in  section  except  in  minor  cases 
when  it  may  be  upset  or  have  a  piece  welded  on.  But  it  i 
highly  objectionable  to  weld  in  steel,  especially  where  any  strai 
is  put  on  the  weld.      With   some   grades  of  steel,  welds  ai 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  18d4)  of  tlie  America 
Socit'ty  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  Tran 
actions. 
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altogether  out  of  the  question,  and  even  with  soft  steels  they  are 
undesirable.  Cases  may  be  met  with,  however,  in  which  it  is 
desired  to  fill  out  a  forging  at  a  point  where  no  stress  of  im- 
portance will  come,  as,  for  instance,  to  form  a  boss  to  carry  an 
oil-cup,  when  a  piece  of  iron  or  soft  steel  may  be  "  jumped  "  on 
in  preference  to  making  a  set-down.  As  a  rule,  however,  avoid 
all  welds.  The  designer  must  remember  the  conditions,  which 
are  mainly  these :  An  ingot  of  practically  uniform  section  to 
start  with,  and  a  material  which  demands  as  few  heats  as  possible 
and  does  not  permit  of  welds.  It  follows  that  he  must  make  his 
design  as  simple  and  uniform  as  possible,  avoiding  large  collars, 
arms,  sharp  set-downs,  and  other  irregularities  of  form.  In 
return  he  will  get  a  forging  which  has  been  finished  in  a  few 
heats,  at  low  cost,  accurate  to  size,  and  giving  the  machine  shop 
a  minimum  of  work. 

The  design  completed  and  furnished  to  the  forge-master,  the 
billet  or  ingot  is  selected,  and  goes  into  the  heating  furnace. 
What  is  the  condition  of  an  ingot  ?  After  being  cast  it  has 
cooled  rapidly  from  the  outside.  Since  the  heat  of  the  interior 
has  passed  oflf  through  the  outer  portions  of  the  mass,  the  in- 
terior has  necessarily  been  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  sur- 
face during  the  entire  cooling  process,  and  the  more  rapid  the 
cooling  the  greater  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  ex- 
terior and  interior.  The  surface  has  finally  set  rigidly  while  the 
interior  was  plastic  or  even  fluid.  While  the  interior  is  still 
fluid  the  shrinkage  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  ingot  is  fed  from 
aboYe.  Frequently  this  is  at  the  expense  of  a  hole,  or  "  pipe," 
at  the  upper  end  ;  but  even  if  the  ingot  when  cooled  is  solid 
throughout,  the  metal  is  under  stress.  It  is  as  if  a  quantity  of 
steel  were  put  into  a  rigid  shell  too  big  for  it,  and  were  stretched 
out  in  all  directions  to  fill  it.  Now  suppose  this  rigid  shell  is 
expanded  by  heat  so  quickly  that  the  heat  is  not  transmitted  in 
any  appreciable  amount  to  the  interior.  It  follows  that  this  in- 
terior portion  must  immediately  stretch  more  in  every  direction, 
or  it  will  not  fill  the  interior  of  the  shell.     So  the  interior  of  an 

• 

iDgot  is  under  stress  when  put  into  a  heating  furnace,  and  these 
stresses  are  increased  as  its  exterior  is  expanded.  If  the  heat- 
^^?,  is  not  done  slowly,  so  that  before  much  additional  stress  is 
induced  the  interior  has  acquired  heat  and  begun  to  expand, 
and  the  whole  ingot  is  thus  gradually  brought  to  a  plastic  con- 
dition, there  may  be  internal  cracks  in  the  ingot  when  it  goes  to 
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the  forge.  This  danger  is  not  great  with  small  ingots,  but  larg 
ingots  will  sometimes  crack  with  a  noise  like  a  bell  while  stil 
almost  cold. 

To  heat  slowly,  and^t  the  same  time  economically,  require 
careful  consideration  in  designing  the  furnace.  Some  furnace 
under  favorable  conditions  will  heat  ten  pounds  or  even  mor 
for  one  pound  of  fuel.  There  are  other  furnaces  in  use  which  d 
not  do  better  than  pound  per  pound.  If  very  large  pieces  ar 
to  be  heated,  requiring  high  temperatures  for  a  long  time,  th 
regenerative  form  of  furnace  will  effect  great  economy  of  fue! 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  number  of  small  pieces  are  handlec 
the  furnace  might  be  made  long,  and  the  work  passed  gradu 
ally  from  the  cool  end  to  the  hot  end.  This  is  a  form  of  cob 
tinuous  furnace  with  many  advantages,  but  with  any  furnace 
a  mild,  reducing  flame  must  be  kept  to  avoid  "  burns  "  an< 
scaling.  The  ideal  way  of  heating  is  to  reverse  the  operation  c 
cooling,  that  is,  heat  from  the  inside  outwards.  With  preseo 
appliances  this  is  not  possible,  except  with  bored  ingots,  whicl 
are  used  only  for  hollow  forgings.  Perhaps  our  electrical  friend 
will  perfect  a  system  by  which,  for  example,  we  shall  wrap  a: 
ingot  in  asbestos,  run  two  poles  up  against  the  ends,  turn 
switch,  and  find  our  ingot  heating  rapidly,  safely,  and  with  almog 
no  loss  from  scaling.  In  such  a  system,  the  expense  of  a  fumac 
would  be  offset  by  that  of  boilers,  engines,  and  dynamos ;  but  i 
would  be  rash  to  say  that  this  may  not  be  the  method  of  th 
future,  even  for  large  work.  This  operation  of  heating  i 
the  first  one  which  the  forge  undertakes,  and  is  one  where,  in  th 
majority  of  cases,  a  considerable  saving  could  be  effected.  Th 
requisites  for  that  object  are  primarily  a  well  designed  and  cor 
structed  furnace,  and,  secondarily,  intelligence  in  using  it.  N 
fixed  rules  can  be  given  to  fit  all  cases,  but  each  must  be  care 
fully  studied. 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  forging,  the  forging  process  itsel 
furnishes  the  most  obvious  field  for  introducing  economies  an 
safeguards,  and  has,  therefore,  probably  received  most  attentioi 
To  change  the  form  of  a  mass,  there  must  be  a  flowing  of  pai 
tides  over  one  another  against  a  certain  amount  of  resistance 
Time  is  an  essential  factor  of  this  flowing.  In  making  a  forginj 
therefore,  we  have  a  force  acting  through  space  during  time,  an 
all  three  factors,  the  force,  the  space,  and  the  time,  are  variabh 
Bearing  in  mind  these  general  considerations,  a  few  words  on  th 
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relatiTe  merits  of  the  st^am  hammer  and  the  hydraulic  forging 
piegg  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  action  of  the  hammer  differs 
irom  that  of  the  press  mainly  in  the  time  effect  of  the  Ijlow. 
Suppose  a  similar  blow  from  the  two  machines,  that  is,  the  same 
area  and  mass  of  metal  deformed  to  the  same  extent  Then,  in 
the  case  of  the  hammer,  the  energy  of  the  falling  mass  is  absorbed 
by  the  metal  in  a  very  short  time,  in  which  the  velocity  is  re- 
duced from  the  maximum  to  nothing.  For  our  comparison,  take 
that  type  of  press  in  which  the  pumps  deliver  direct  to  the 
cylinder.  There  we  have  the  falling  weight  of  the  hammer 
paralleled  by  a  revolving  fly-wheel;  and  the  steam  in  the 
cylinders  of  the  engines  acting  during  the  blow  would  cor- 
respond to  top  steam  in  the  hammer.  The  ''  work  "  in  the  press, 
howeyer,  would  not  absorb  the  entire  energy  of  the  fly-wheel,  for, 
of  coarse,  the  water  will  be  shut  off  before  the  engines  are 
stopped.  The  duration  of  the  blow  is  greatly  lengthened,  and 
the  Telocity  of  the  die  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  fliy-wheel ; 
bat,  as  in  the  hammer,  there  is  a  retardation  from  the  time  the 
die  touches  the  metal  until  the  deformation  is  completed.  The 
oearer  the  blow  to  the  capacity  of  the  press,  the  greater  the  re- 
tardation; and  the  &rther  from  that  limit,  the  more  nearly  uni- 
form the  velocity  of  the  blow.  In  fact,  the  hammer  becomes  a 
press  when  the  tup  is  so  heavy  that  it  does  its  work  without 
any  fall ;  and  the  press  would  be  a  hammer  in  effect  if  the  stored 
energy  of  the  fly-wheel  were  transmitted  so  directly  as  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  same  time  as  the  energy  of  the  falling  tup  of  the 
hammer.  While  such  construction  is  impracticable,  the  illus- 
tration shows  that  within  limits  the  two  systems  do  approach 
each  other  in  every-day,  practical  work.  To  sum  up,  it  may  be 
said  the  press  differs  from  the  hammer  in  that,  by  the  interme- 
diary of  water  and  the  enlargement  of  the  water  passage  at  the 
cylinder  of  the  press,  we  retard  the  blow  and  extend  its  effect 
over  a  much  greater  time. 

This  being  the  difference  of  action  of  the  two  systems,  which 
will  give  a  better  product  ?  Theoretically,  under  the  press,  the 
particles  having  ample  time  to  flow,  the  treatment  is  not  so 
severe.  Practically,  however,  under  a  hammer  properly  propor- 
tioned to  the  work,  the  particles  have  then  likewise  "ample 
time  "  to  flow.  In  other  words,  the  press  takes  a  needlessly  long 
time  to  effect  the  deformation.  Of  course  we  refer  only  to 
steel.    Other  materials  may  require  all  the  time,  or  even  more. 
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for  deformation,  which  they  would  have  under  the  press  as  now 
constructed.  But  for  steel,  the  product  of  the  hammer  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  in  quality  to  that  of  the  press.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  chance  for  bad  practice  in  the  use  of  hammers  which 
does  not  exist  with  presses.  A  light  hammer  driven  at  a  high 
velocity  expends  its  energy  on  the  surface  of  the  forging.  The 
interior  not  only  is  not  compacted  and  worked,  but  it  is  actually 
opened  up  and  even  ruptured.  Hammered  forgings  may  be  so 
made,  and  may  in  use  have,  or  soon  develop,  bad  internal 
cracks.  With  the  press  this  is  impossible,  and  this  fact  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  guarantee  of  quality  to  the  user  of  hydraulic 
pressed  forgings. 

It  is  the  distinction  in  the  operation  of  light  and  heavy 
hammers,  above  noted,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  prejudice  often 
found  against  top  steam.  This  prejudice  has  little  foundation, 
and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  build  a  hammer  for  general  forging 
purposes  without  top  steam.  It  is  the  unfortunate  property  of  all 
steam  hammers  that  the  larger  the  forging,  and  therefore  the 
greater  the  power  required,  the  less  power  is  there  available,  since 
the  large  size  of  the  forging  reduces  the  stroke  of  the  hammer. 
Top  steam  enables  the  hammer  in  effect  to  lengthen  its  stroke. 
That  is,  it  will  give  the  tup  at  part  stroke  the  same  velocity 
that  it  would  acquire  by  gravity  at  full  stroke.  This  gives  the 
hammer  vastly  greater  range  without  necessarily  trespassing 
on  the  forbidden  ground  of  high  velocities.  Further,  it  in- 
creases the  product,  for  a  greater  number  of  blows  can  be  given 
in  the  same  time  than  with  a  hammer  actuated  only  by  gravity. 
The  use  of  top  steam  is  legitimate ;  its  abuse  must  be  guarded 
against. 

The  advantages  of  the  press  over  the  hammer  rest  chiefly  on 
merits  appealing  to  the  manufacturer  of  forgings.  Except  for 
some  varieties  of  plain  work,  the  best  designed  presses  are 
quicker  than  hammers,  their  running  expenses  are  less,  and, 
above  all,  owing  to  the  absence  of  shock,  they  are  much  more 
?/iechanical  tools,  forgings  being  turned  out  from  them  with 
precision  and  ease  which  could  not  possibly  be  made  at  a 
hammer.  These  advantages  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
Perhaps  the  severest  criticism  brought  against  the  press  is  the 
comparatively  high  heat  at  which  forgings  are  finished.  As  all 
forgings  are  or  should  be  annealed  before  being  put  into  use, 
this  criticism  has  little  force. 
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Whether  the  forging  is  made  by  a  press  or  by  a  hammer, 
the  virtues  or  faults  of  the  design  must  be  considered  by  the 
hammer  man.  Before  beginning  work  he  must  plan  ii  All 
reheating,  and  specially  reheating  of  finished  parts,  must  be 
ayoided.  It  is  time  well  spent  to  think  out  every  operation  be- 
forehand, to  have  dimensions  calculated,  and  templets  prepared 
for  various  critical  points  of  the  manufacture,  and,  in  short,  so 
to  prepare  that  almost  any  contingency  which  may  arise  has 
been  foreseen.  When  a  piece  is  heated  and  brought  to  the 
hammer  or  press,  there  is  no  time  for  deliberations  and  con- 
saltations.  If  they  become  necessary,  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  economy  and  quality  of  the  work. 

The  forging  being  made,  it  remains  to  "  treat "  it.  The  usual 
treatment  is  annealing  or  oil-tempering  and  annealing.  Exactly 
what  takes  place  in  a  piece  of  steel  submitted  to  these  processes 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  the  physical  results  are  pretty  well 
understood.  In  most  cases  the  treatment  will  consist  only  of 
annealing.  Formerly  the  annealing  process  was  a  very  perfunc- 
tory operation,  and  frequently  was  omitted  altogether.  To-day 
it  is  generally  and  rightly  regarded  as  important.  All  steel 
comes  from  the  hammer  or  press  with  internal  stresses  more  or 
less  severe.  The  particles  are  in  a  disturbed  condition,  and  can- 
not adjust  themselves  while  the  metal  is  cold  ;  at  least,  not  in  a 
reasonable  time.  Annealing  relieves  these  stresses.  It  will  also 
break  up  crystallization  more  or  less  effectively.  The  effect  of 
annealing  is  shown  by  the  testing-machine  by  a  reduction  in 
tensile  strength  and  increase  in  extension.  To  anneal  prop- 
erly, furnaces  for  the  purpose  should  be  used.  The  old  method 
of  burying  in  lime  or  ashes,  though  beneficial,  is  uncertain  and 
incapable  of  accurate  results.  The  design  of  the  annealing  fur- 
nace, like  the  heating  furnace,  is  capable  of  much  variation,  and 
for  best  results  must  be  made  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  each 
case.  The  fuel  may  be  wood,  coal,  gas,  or  oil.  The  essential 
characteristics  are,  that  it  shall  enable  the  work  being  treated 
to  be  brought  up  to  any  desired  temperature  slowly  and  uni- 
formly, and  ae:ain  cooled  in  the  same  m^anner.  With  these  two 
points  provided  for,  all  other  devices  and  arrangements  of  fur- 
nace for  facilitating  work  and  for  economy  may  be  introduced. 
For  high-class  work,  the  temperatures  of  the  furnace,  composition 
of  the  metal,  and  physical  tests  must  be  noted.  In  fact,  no  one 
at  this  time  can  hope  to  compete  for  high-grade  work  without 
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the  free  use  of  the  chemical  laboratory  and  testing-machine,  and 
making  and  preserving  more  or  less  elaborate  records. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  other  processes  by  which  forgings 
may  be  treated,  such  as  case-hardening,  Harveyizing,  hardening 
in  water,  oil- tempering,  etc. ;  but  the  last  mentioned  is  of  more 
general  applicability  than  any  of  the  others,  and  we  shall  close 
by  a  reference  to  it.  Its  most  obvious  eflfect  on  steels  having  a 
moderate  percentage  of  carbon  seems  to  be  of  a  physical  charac- 
ter analogous  to  forging.  The  sudden  contraction  due  to  the 
chilling  of  the  surface  compacts  the  metal  and  breaks  up  crys- 
tallization. At  the  same  time  the  suddenness  of  the  cooling  in 
itself  has  a  tendency  to  check  or  prevent  the  formation  of  crys- 
tals. It  is  evident  from  the  above,  and  also  from  experience,  that 
the  thicker  the  metal  the  less  will  be  the  eflfect  of  the  oil-tem- 
pering, and  at  no  very  great  thickness  the  metal  in  the  interior 
will  be  little  aflfected.  It  is  also  evident  that  for  very  irregular 
shapes  the  process  is  not  applicable.  For  cylindrical  pieces,  and 
especially  for  hollow  cylinders,  it  is  a  most  beneficial  operation. 
A  coarse  crystalline  structure  is  readily  changed  to  a  fine  homo- 
geneous quality.  The  most  marked  eflfect  of  oil-tempering  and 
annealing  on  steel  is  the  raising  of  the  elastic  limit.  This  is 
accompanied  by  a  moderate  gain  in  tensile  strength  and  a  slight 
loss  in  ductility ;  but  both  these  results  are  secondary  in  impor- 
tance and  amount  to  the  eflfect  on  the  elastic  limit.  "Gain"  and 
"loss"  above  are  taken  with  reference  to  the  same  steel  thor- 
oughly annealed,  but  not  oil-tempered,  and  also  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  oil-tempering  should,  except  in  particular  cases,  be  fol- 
lowed by  annealing. 

The  application  of  this  treatment  is  now  universally  adopted 
for  gun  forgings,  and  lias  extended  from  that  to  large  shafting 
and  similar  work,  and  is  now  also  used  for  armor  plate.  The 
details  of  tempering,  whether  double  or  single,  at  what  tem- 
perature, etc.,  depend  on  circumstances.  In  general,  the  plant 
necessary  consists  of  a  furnace  for  heating  capable  of  giving  the 
forging  a  high  uniform  temperature,  a  tank  of  oil,  and  proper 
hoisting  and  conveying  machinery  to  pass  the  work  quickly 
from  the  furnace  to  the  tank.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  heating 
in  this  case  is  of  an  intermittent  character,  and  the  furnace  will 
be  designed  with  that  in  view.  Oil-tempering  opens  the  way  for 
a  bad  practice  which  is  not  always  avoided  as  it  should  be,  and, 
in  fact,  is  not  always  recognized  as  such.     We  refer  to  the  seleo- 
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turn  of  a  very  soft  steel  for  the  forging,  and  tempering  np  to  fill 
spedfioations.  This  is  sometimes  carried  to  snoh  an  extent  that 
&e  final  annealing  is  so  slight  as  to  be  a  farce.  While  oil-tem- 
pering benefits  the  metal,  it  leaves  it  with  considerable  internal 
stress  which  should  be  relieved  by  an  e£fective  annealing.  At 
tke  ontsety  therefore,  a  sufficiently  high  grade  of  steel  should  be 
selected  to  permit  of  thorough  final  annealing. 

DISCUSSION. 

iff.  Wm.  Kent, — I  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Sinclair  would  add  a 
few  more  details,  such  as :  When  you  are  going  to  oil-temper  a 
forging,  First,  what  carbon  should  that  forging  have  ?  Second, 
what  will  be  the  tensile  strength  and  elongation  (1)  of  the  original 
steel  in  the  ingot,  (2)  when  it  is  forged,  (3)  when  it  is  oil-tempered, 
and  finally,  when  it  is  annealed  ? — so  as  to  show  the  gradations  that 
the  steel  goes  through.  Also,  he  speaks  of  hammer  bars  and 
other  things  to  resist  shock.  I  would  like  to  know  what  carbon 
and  what  treatment  he  would  recommend  for  a  piece  of  steel 
designed  to  resist  shock  to  the  utmost  degree. 

Mr,  Geo.  3f.  Sinclair* — The  gentleman  outlines  sufficient  work 
for  a  number  of  papers.  We  started  out  with  the  statement 
that  we  should  avoid  questions  of  composition.  In  general,  there- 
fore, we  may  say,  in  regard  to  the  first  question,  that,  under  proper 
conditions,  all  grades  of  steel  used  in  forgings  may  be  oil-tempered, 
but  whether  it  is  desirable  in  any  particular  case  or  not  must  be 
determined  by  the  engineer.  In  regard  to  the  second  question,  it 
should  be  noted  that  not  only  differences  in  composition  but  also 
differences  in  the  method  and  operations  of  manufacture  aflfect 
the  results  obtained  by  physical  test ;  so  that  even  if  made  from 
steel  from  the  same  ingot,  two  untreated  forgings  may  differ 
greatly,  and  by  treatment  they  may  be  brought  to  the  same  con- 
dition, or  to  diflferent  conditions,  as  may  be  desired.  The  extension 
of  the  application  of  oil-tem peri ng  to  pieces  of  more  complicated 
shape,  as  instanced  in  the  forked  connecting-rods  for  the  engines 
of  the  torpedo  boats  for  the  United  States  Navy,  for  which  bids 
have  recently  been  asked,  and  to  pieces  designed  to  sustain  shock, 
is  interesting.  In  regard  to  the  latter  we  shall  only  add  that 
shocks  vary  in  character  and  should  be  treated  accordingly.     It 

♦  Aathor*s  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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is  a  fact  that  a  hammer  bar  of  about  0.40  per  cent,  carbon  and 
oil-tempered  gave  much  better  results  than  one  of  about  the  same 
carbon,  not  oil-tempered  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  more  suitable 
steel  could  not  be  used.  These  questions  may  perhaps  form  the 
basis  of  further  papers,  when  more  time  can  be  given  to  their  con- 
sideration than  is  now  available. 
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STRENOTH  OF  RAILWAY  CAR  AXLES. 

BT  L«  8.  RANDOLPH,  BLAOKSBURO,  TA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  writer,  a  few  years  ago,  made  some  calculations  of  the 
strains  upon  the  axles  of  freight  cars,  which  seemed  to  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  presented  to  the  Society. 

The  static  load  on  the  journal  of  a  loaded  60,000  pounds* 
capacity  freight  car  is  as  follows : 

Load 60,000  pounds. 

Weight  of  car 27,000 

~87700 
Deduct  8  wheels  and  4  axles 6,800 

8r80,200 

Load  on  each  journal 10,000       " 

This  is  constant,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  minimum  static  load 
on  the  journal. 

This  load,  while  acting  constantly,  would  be  of  the  nature 
of  an  intermittent  or  repeated  load,  the  load  being  applied  first  in 
one  direction,  as  regards  any  one  set  of  extreme  fibres,  and  then 
in  the  other. 

The  experiments  of  Wohler  and  Spangenburg  give  for  the  ulti- 
niate  strength,  under  these  conditions,  for  wrought  iron,  17,600 
pounds,  Krupp's  axle  steel,  30,800. 

Taking  the  safe  number  of  vibration  at  30,000,000,  we  find  that 
a  33-inch  wheel  under  a  freight  car,  with  an  average  of  thirty 
miles  per  day,  would  make  about  6,720,000  revolutions,  or  would 

•Presented  at  the  New  York  meetin«:  (December,  1894)  of  tlie  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  TranM- 
aetmt. 
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be  worn  out  in  about  five  years,  if  the  metal  was  strained  to 
the  limits  given. 

The  springs  used  by  a  number  of  our  railroads  are  so  arranged 
that  the  deflection  under  the  static  load  is  about  half  the  total 
deflection.  The  writer  has  observed  a  number  of  these  springs 
which  have  been  forced  solid.  This  would  give  a  load,  when  the 
spring  was  thus  forced  down  until  the  coils  touched,  of  20,000 
pounds.  What  the  load  would  become  when  the  oscillations 
were  more  than  enough  to  force  the  spring  solid,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say. 

The  writer's  observations  have  shown  that  the  springs  are  con- 
stantly deflected  to  a  point  midway  between  the  loaded  and  solid 
height,  giving  a  load  of  15,000  pounds  on  the  journal. 

The  centrifugal  force  of  a  freight  car  on  a  six-degree  curve,  at 
twenty  miles  per  hour,  would  give  about  300  pounds  for  the 
pressure  on  the  flange. 

Scheffler  gives  as  the  results  of  his  experiments,  that  the  oscil- 
lations may  give  a  horizontal  component  of  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
static  load;  this  would  give  about  the  same  figure  as  above, 
namely,  15,000,  and  would  be  much  greater  than  that  due  to  the 
centrifugal  force. 

We  would  have  then  the  loads  on  the  journal  as  follows : 

Static  load 10,000 

Load  repeatedly  occurring 15,000 

Load  with  springs  solid 20,000 

The  movements  of  these  applied  loads  would  follow  the  lines 
shown  on  the  diagram.    (Fig.  66,) 

Using  the  formula  for  the  moment  of  resistance  of  a  circu- 
lar section  i^V  ^  ^^  ^>  ^^  would  get  the  lines  shown  in  the 
diagram  for  values  of  T  of  18,000  and  30,000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  Line  A  gives  the  moment  of  resistance  for  stress  of 
18,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Line  B  gives  the  moment  of 
resistance  for  stress  of  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Line  C 
gives  the  moment  of  resistance  for  stress  of  30,000  pounds 
per  sqiiare  inch  when  the  journal  is  worn  down  to  the  limit  of 
three  and  one-half  inches ;  and  line  I)  gives  the  moment  of  re- 
sistance for  stress  of  18,000  pounds  per  square  inch  under  the 
same  conditions. 

Ej  F,  and  G,  —  the  moment  of  the  applied  forces  for  loads  of 
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30^  poonds,  16,000  potmds,  and  10,000  pounds  respeotiTel/ 
(m  the  jonmaL 

The  olonlAtions  of  a  large  nnmber  of  broken  axles  have  indi- 
csted,  though  not  definitely  proved,  that,  when  Qie  moment  of 
lentiuce  approached  the  moment  of  the  applied  foroeB,  break- 
agse  became  very  frequent. 

The  fractares  in  a  large  namber  of  axle  breakages  examined 
by  the  writer  have  been  where  the  wheel-seat  joins  the  tapered 


portion  of  the  axle,  and  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  scoring 
of  the  aile  at  that  point  by  the  tool. 

The  others  were  about  evenly  divided  between  the  centre  of 
the  ailes  and  the  junction  of  the  journal  with  the  axle,  indicat- 
ing veakness  at  these  pointa. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lines  of  the  moments  of  applied 
forces  approach  more  nearly  to  the  lines  of  the  moments  of 
a  at  these  points. 
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The  only  cases  of  breakage  in  the  tapered  portion  between 
the  wheel-seat  and  the  centre  of  the  axle  which  have  been  ob- 
served by  the  writer,  have  invariably  been  due  to  flaws  in  the 
material,  and  they  have  been  very  few  in  number. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lines  of  the  moments  of  applied 
forces  are  horizontal  between  wheel-seats.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  axle  should  be  made  the  same  diameter  in  the  centre 
as  at  the  wheel-seat.  The  observations  above,  on  breakage  of 
axles,  also  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  Grafstrom  has  shown  that  the  action  of  the  horizontal 
force  due  to  oscillation  gives  the  tapered  form,  shown  for  the 
central  point  of  the  axle. 

The  question  would  then  seem  to  lie  between  the  horizontal 
oscillations  and  the  vertical.  Scheffler  savs  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent  may  reach  forty  per  cent  of  the  vertical  force.  The  obser- 
vations of  the  writer  are  that  the  vertical  load  may  be  increased 
100  per  cent,  by  vertical  oscillation.  The  writer  believes,  from  the 
observations  so  far  made,  that  the  latter  are  greater,  and  should 
govern  the  design  of  the  axle ;  but  it  would  require  a  far  more 
extensive  series  of  observations  than  he  has  been  able  to  make 
to  definitely  settle  the  matter. 

The  figure  given  for  the  strength  of  steel  under  repeated 
strain,  is  from  Wohler  and  Spangenburg's  experiments,  and  was 
for  steel  of  about  85,000  pounds  per  square  inch  ultimate  tensile 
strength. 

This  figure  cannot  be  said  to  represent  the  correct  values  for 
steel  axles  under  repeated  loads,  although  the  figures  for  iron 
may  be  taken  as  correct. 

A  majority  of  the  steel  axles  made  to-day  are  accepted  on  the 
result  of  the  drop  test,  which  test  can  be  passed  most  success- 
fully by  the  mildest  or  softest  grades  of  steel  axles,  and  these  . 
are  certainly  below  the  tensile  strength  of  the  axle  steel  tested 
by  Wohler,  and  must  consequently  give  less  resistance  to  re- 
peated loading. 

What  difierence  there  would  be  between  the  diflferent  grades  of 
steel  used  for  machinery,  cannot  safely  be  predicated  from  the 
tensile  strength,  as  the  results  so  far  obtained  do  not  show  any 
very  definite  relation  between  the  strength  under  static  load  and 
under  repeated  load. 

The  question  of  the  durability,  or  number  of  repeated  load- 
ings, which  the  material  will  stand,  is  one  on  which  very  little 
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real  information  is  obtainable.  The  writer  Has  taken  30,000,000 
repetitions  of  the  loading,  as  the  nnmber  required  to  break  the 
axle  when  under  the  nltiinate  stresses  allowed  for  repeated  load- 
ing. That  there  is  yerj  great  uncertainty  about  the  matter, 
goes  without  saying. 

There  are  two  methods  of  determining  the  life  of  an  axle  :  one 
by  the  mileage,  and,  consequently,  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
made;  the  second,  by  the  wear  of  the  journal.  The  first  would 
give  a  very  accurate  method  of  determining  the  life  of  an  axle, 
with  more  definite  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the  material 
under  intermittent  stresses. 

The  method,  by  allowing  the  axle  to  wear  down  to  a  given 
limit,  3^  inches  diamater  for  the  journal  of  the  axle  shown  in 
the  di^am,  gives  widely  varying  figures. 

When  the  lubrication  is  well  done  and  there  is  little  wear,  the 
axle  may  be  allowed  to  run  very  much  longer  than  it  should. 
When  the  journal  wears  rapidly,  the  axle  is  thrown  out  of  service 
long  before  it  is  worn  out,  on  account  of  the  intermittent  stresses, 
and  while  the  journal  may  be  fully  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
load. 

The  most  important  deduction  which  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  draw  from  this  examination  of  the  strength  of  axles,  is  the 
need  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  this  country,  on  the  effect  of 
repeated  loading  on  iron  and  steel,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
durability  under  the  different  loads. 

Such  experiments,  carefully  and  accurately  made,  would  give 
us  data  upon  which  to  base  calculations  of  sizes  of  parts  of 
machinery,  which  are  now  little  more  than  guessed  at. 

DISCUSSION. 

J//'.  George  7?.  TTenderson. — There  is  a  point  on  page  238,  in 

which  Mr.  Randolph    refers   to    the  springs    being  frequently 

forced  solid.     I  do  not  wish  to  contradict  his  statement  at  all, 

hot  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  state  some  experiments 

which  were  conducted  with  coil  springs,  recently,  when  it  was 

found  there  was  not  much  likelihood  of  their  becoming  solid  if 

thev  had  anything  like  the  usu^l  amount  of  strength.     These 

springs  were  designed  so  that  a  loaded  car  would  put  on  them  a 

little  more  than  half  the  solid  load.     We  took  one  car,  fitted  WMth 

such  springs,  and  overloaded  one  end  with  pig  iron  about  twenty- 

16 
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five  per  cent.  Then  we  put  pieces  of  putty  in  between  the  coils 
of  the  springs,  ran  the  car  truck  up  on  wedges  and  dropped  the 
four  wheels  bodily  about  three  inches,  and  an  examination  showed 
that  the  putty  was  not  cut  through.  If  springs  are  of  the  ordi- 
nary strenofth  I  doubt  if  the  coils  will  come  too^ether  in  ordinary 
practice. 

I  would  like  to  indorse  the  last  paragraph,  page  241,  very  heart- 
ily. If  some  of  our  colleges,  fitted  up  for  experimental  work  of 
this  kind,  would  go  into  this  matter  of  fatigue  of  metal  thoroughly 
and  carefully,  I  think  we  should  have  information  that  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  engineering  world  generally.  There 
are  many  theories  advanced  in  regard  to  the  fatigue  of  metals, 
with  some  information  of  an  experimental  character,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  if  some  of  our  colleges  would 
take  that  up  I  think  they  could  make  a  good  report  on  the 
subject. 

Mr,  E,  D,  Estrada. — I  beg  not  to  be  considered  as  over-critical 
in  connection  with  my  remarks  about  Mr.  Kandolph's  paper  on 
''  The  Strength  of  Kailfvay  Axles."  I  earnestly  believe  that  our 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  resistance  of  materials  is,  in 
great  measure,  due  to  our  carelessness  in  taking  care  of  "  small 
matters,"  when  it  is  really  these  little  things  which  need  the  most 
attention.     The  large  ones  usually  take  care  of  themselves. 

On  page  first  of  Mr.  Randolph's  paper  we  see  that  a  load  of  10,- 
000  pounds  is  considered  as  acting  constantly  on  each  journal.  Re- 
ferring to  this  load,  Mr.  Randolph  says  :  "This  is  constant."  There 
can  be  no  misinterpretation  of  that  sentence.  In  the  next  para- 
graph, referring  to  the  same  load,  Mr.  Randolph  says :  "  This  load, 
while  acting  constantly,  would  be  of  the  nature  of  an  intermittent 
or  repeated  load,  the  load  being  applied  first  in  one  direction  as 
regards  anv  one  set  of  extreme  fibres,  and  then  in  the  other."  In 
the  first  place,  a  load  cannot  be  considered  as  acting  constantly 
and  be  of  an  intermittent  nature.  In  the  second  place,  if  it  is 
applied  in  one  direction  it  must  become  equal  to  zero  to  be  applied 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  conditions  assumed  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph cannot  be  fulfilled.  Hence,  since  the  values  for  the  ulti- 
mate strength  given  by  Wohler  and  Spangenburg  are  supposed 
to  have  been  determined,  under  these  conditions  they  cannot  be 
correct. 

According  to  the  method  here  described,  an  axle  under  a  car, 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour,  would  die  in  about  52 
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days ;  and  an  axle  on  a  car  travelling  at  the  rate  of  100  miles 
an  hour  would  give  up  in  about  two  days.  There  is  evidently 
something  wrong  in  this  method  of  determining  the  strength  of 
an  axle.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  where  the  error  lies.  Messrs. 
Wohler  and  Spangenburg  made  experiments,  subjecting  an  axle  to 
a  certain  number  of  vibrations,  and  found  that  when  the  number 
of  vibrations  was  equal  to  30,000,000,  the  axle  broke.  But,  unfort- 
anatdy,  they  forgot  to  tell  us  what  the  value  of  a  vibration  is. 
If  we  are  to  consider  the  strength  of  an  axle  by  the  number  of 
vibrations  or  revolutions  which  it  can  be  made  to  resist  before  rup- 
ture takes  place,  we  must  have  a  definite  value  for  a  vibration, 
without  which  any  number  of  them  cannot  have  any  assignable 
value.  According  to  this  method  of  reasoning,  an  engine  making 
400  revolutions  per  minute  would  have  to  stopfer  a  funeral  every 
few  hours. 

Mr.  Eandolph  may  reply  that  the  axle  and  the  shaft  do  not 
afford  parallel  cases ;  to  which  I  will  say  that  they  do  until  the 
difference  is  established. 

Mr.  Z.  -B.  Pomeroy. — I  want  to  call  attention  also  to  one 
statement  on  page  240.  The  author  says : "  These  figures  "  (namely, 
85,000  pounds  per  square  inch  ultimate  tensile  strength)  "  cannot 
be  said  to  represent  the  correct  values  for  steel  axles."  Now  I 
claim  that,  as  manufacturers  are  producing  steel  axles  to-day, 
these  figures  are  nearer  the  value  than  the  value  stated.  Some 
few  years  ago,  when  axles  were  made  quite  soft,  70,000  to  74,000 
pounds  was  a  fair  average  ultimate  strength ;  but  of  late  years 
roads  are  requiring  a  slight  increase  of  tensile  strength,  so  that 
we  have  them  as  high  as  92,000,  and  even  to  95,000  pounds  tensile 
strength. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee. — I  will  call  attention  to  a  railway  journal 
that  is  by  no  means  new.    In  1874  a  journal  of  the  form  shown 

in  Fig.  67  was  patented  by  the  master  car- 
builder  of  the  St.  Paul  road.  I  was  living 
at  Milwaukee  at  the  time,  and  he  called  my 
attention  to  the  very  wonderful  wear  of 
journals  made  in  this  way,  which  had  been 
used  experimentally  for  some  years  on  that  road,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  instructions  from  the  general  manager  to  use  that 
form  of  axle  in  the  future,  and  he  applied  for  a  patent,  and  the 
patent  was  granted.  Of  course,  the  patent  has  expired.  There 
was  absolutely  no  evidence  of  end  chase  in  the  journals  shown 
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me,  and  no  scoring  in  tliem.  The  probability  is  that  an  axle  of 
this  form  would  have  less  tendency  to  fracture  at  the  point  a 
than  those  commonly  used.  Whether  such  axles  have  b^a  con- 
tinuously used  on  the  St.  Paul  Eailroad  I  do  not  know,  but  I  was 
told  tliat  in  1874  authority  was  given  to  the  master  car-builder 
to  introduce  such  journal-bearing  as  the  practice  of  the  road. 

Mr.  H.  de  B.  Parsons. — In  reply  to  the  speaker  before  the  last, 
I  would  state  that  Mr.  Randolph  says  this  load  is  constant — that 


Fro.  68. 


is,  constant  on  the  journal.  He  also  states,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
"  This  load,  while  acting  constantly,  would  be  of  the  nature  of  an 
intermittent  or  re|>eated  load,"  The  stress  is  intermittent  in 
regard  to  the  fibres,  because  the  axle  turns.  The  fibres  on  the 
top  of  the  journal  at  one  moment  are  the  next  moment  under- 
neath, so  that  while  the  load  is  constant  on  tlie  journal  the  stress 
is  intermittent  on  the  fibres. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Ilenning. — Tiiis  paper  does  not,  I  think,  touch  the 
critical  |K>int  of  why  axles  break.  In  a  great  number  of  axle 
friictures  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  central  part  of  the  axle 
which  broke  with  a  granular  appearance,  while  between  this 
part,   which  is  shown  on  the  diagram  (Fig.  68)  at  a  by  the 
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ianlleBt  circle,  and  the  upper  edge  of  it,  there  are  a  number  of 
ringi  shown,  in  which  the  material  is  crushed  more  or  less.  Now, 
tmef  ule  is  strained  very  much  more  in  passing  over  a  frog  on 
a  switch  than  bv  any  of  the  reversed  strains  mentioned  in  the 
papw,  oscillations,  vibrations,  or  static  loads.  These  are  very 
noall  compared  to  the  impact  of  the  axle  at  the  instant  of  cross- 
ing over  a  frog.  Suppose  the  car  is  loaded  to  its  maximum 
capacity,  and  a  frog  is  struck  when  the  road-hed  is  very  hard,  it 
maf  crack  that  axle  on  one  or  the  other  surface,  according  to  how 
it  is  strained.  If  the  wheel  is  outside,  as  usual,  then,  of  course, 
tin  fracture  would  be  likely  to  occur  on  top.  Now,  that  axle  will 
nmfora  long  while  with  that  fracture  in  it.  The  next  time  that 
ule  hits  a  f r<^  it  will  break  a  little  bit  further.  The  next  time 
it roDs  under  a  heavy  load  and  strikes  another  bad  place  in  the 
track,  it  breaks  still  further.  The  journal  section  of  the  axle  has 
bv  that  time  been  very  materially  reduced,  and  careful  inspection 
rereaJs  these  fractures;  and  when  the  fracture  shows  very 
plainly  and  opens,  why,  then,  the  axle  is  taken  oilt.  But  many  of 
them  are  not  found,  because  of  carelessness  during  inspection. 
Tben  ultimately  the  axle  will  break  with  the  section  of  material 
shown  at  d  in  perfect  condition  at  the  time  of  rupture;  all  the 
rest  has  been  hammered  during  service,  so  that  it  is  all  polished. 
Bm  the  fracture  does  not  occur  uniformly.  Some  of  these  rings 
are  ffiile  and  others  are  narrow,  just  as  I  show.  I  have  one  axle 
in  my  office  which  has  at  least  sixty  such  distinct  rings,  which 
shows  that  it  broke  on  sixty  different  occasions.  That  is  the  way 
iixles  break.  They  do  not  break  because  they  are  weak.  They 
lio  not  break  because  the  stiitic  loads  are  too  great  They  simply 
break  because  of  the  enormous  impact  in  crossing  over  frogs,  and 
they  break  very  gradually. 


^r.  Entrada. — I  would  like  to  make  a  sketch  (Fig.  69)  repre- 
senting an  axle  fracture,  as  I  have  noticed  several  of  them.  I 
have  with  me  a  fractured  end  of  an  axle  broken  in  this  way.     It 
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will  be  noticed,  from  the  specimen,  that  the  failure  of  this  axle 
was  the  result  of  the  diminution  of  its  normal  cross-section,  caused 
by  very  minute  cracks  produced  from  time  to  time,  and  under 
varying  conditions. 

These  cracks  started  on  the  surface  and  continued  towards  the 
axis,  until  the  effective  area  of  the  axle  at  this  point  was  less 
than  that  required  to  carry  the  load  ;  then  the  axle  broke.  While 
"  turning  "  the  axle  to  its  proper  dimensions,  tool-marks  were  left 
in  the  fillet  outside  of  the  wheel  seat.  The  fracture  starts  while 
the  car  goes  over  joints  or  frogs.  It  is  impossible  for  the  axle  to 
be  always  in  the  same  relative  position  while  the  car  is  passing 
over  all  the  inequalities  of  the  track.  For  this  reason,  we  cannot 
consider  the  fracture  as  taking  place  in  one  direction  more  than 
in  another. 

There  is  another  very  important  point  to  which  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention.  Notice  that  the  surface  of  the  gradual  fracture 
is  not  a  plane  surface  but  a  spherical  surface.  This  particular  case 
of  axle  breakage  was  given  to  one  of  our  testing  laboratories,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  caused  the  trouble.  After  making  the 
usual  tests,  they  reported  that,  while  the  material  of  which  the 
axles  were  made  would  have  been  considered  as  excellent  for 
bridges,  it  was  not  good  material  for  axles.  This  report  did  not 
satisfy  the  superintendent  of  the  street  car  company,  who 
asked  me  to  make  an  investigation.  I  began  by  making  the 
usual  tensile  and  bending  tests  with  specimens  cut  from  one  of 
the  broken  axles.  The  tensile  test  showed  an  ultimate  strength 
of  57,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  an  elastic  limit  of  38,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  an  elongation  of  25  per  cent,  in  8  inches,  and 
a  reduction  of  area  of  57  per  cent.  By  the  drop  test,  an  elonga- 
tion of  33.5  per  cent,  in  8  inches  was  obtained.  The  chemical 
analysis  showed  the  carbon,  phosphorus,  manganese,  and  sul- 
phur to  be  well  within  the  limits  generally  specified  for  axle 
steel. 

These  results  do  not  warrant  an  adverse  criticism  concerning 
the  quality  of  the  steel  as  a  material  for  street-car  axles.  I  made 
an  etching  test,  but  there  were  no  blow-holes  to  be  found.  I 
thought  of  segregation,  but,  fortunately,  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it,  and  decided  to  leave  that  alone.  It  was  clear  that  I  had 
to  either  "  throw  up  the  sponge  "  or  follow  a  new  line  of  inquiry. 
An  examination  of  several  of  the  broken  axles  showed  that  the 
fractures  occurred  at  a  similar  place  in  every  axle,  thus  disproving 
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•any  theory  which  might  be  advanced  accountiDg  for  the  breakages 
from  physical  defects  of  the  materials. 

Farther  observation  showed  that  the  bending  moment  had  the 
greatest  value  when  the  section  where  the  fillet  had  been  turned 
was  considered.  Adding  to  this  the  effect  of  tool-marks  on  steel 
the  mystery  was  cleared,  and  further  trouble  from  that  source  was 
completely  stopped.  Let  any  one  place  an  axle  on  a  Pittsburgh 
street^oar,  and  figure  how  long  it  will  last  from  the  number  of 
rerolntions  made  by  any  other  axle,  not  taking  into  account  the 
condition  of  the  street-car  tracks  in  that  city,  and  see  what  a 
mistake  he  will  make.  Moreover,  if  the  observer  is  not  very 
careful  to  look  out  for  himself,  there  is  no  telling  how  long  he 
will  be  able  to  continue  his  observations. 

Jff.  i7.  WWtf  Hihbard. — I  think  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  information  we  have  gained  from  the  discussion  of  this 
paper  if  some  of  the  members  present  who  have  talten  part,  or 
not,  would  give  us  what  they  consider  the  safe  life  of  an  axle, 
either  in  the .  number  of  vears  it  should  run  or  the  number  of 
revolutions. 

Mr.  Estrada. — I  can  tell  you  that ;  an  axTe  may  last  an  hour, 
a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  or  it  may  last  any  length  of  time.  Its 
life 'depends  on  how  and  where  you  use  it.  A  shaft  is  nothing 
but  an  axle,  and  notice  how  long  they  last,  generally.  Consider 
a  railroad  company  in  the  hands  of  a  "  receiver,"  and  it  will 
usually  have  a  bad  track,  and  axles  will  not  last  very  long  there. 

Consider  a  well-paying  railroad  company,  and  you  will  usually 
find  a  good  track,  and  an  axle  on  this  road  will  last  longer  than 
on  the  other. 

Mr.  M,  P.  Wood. — I  think  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia and  also  of  a  number  of  other  leading  roads,  that  after  an  axle 
has  been  under  a  car  a  definite  length  of  time,  say  two  years,  or, 
as  by  the  car  record,  has  made  approximately  two  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  under  their  passenger  equipment,  that  axle  is  con- 
demned and  taken  out,  whether  it  shows  any  sign  of  fracture  or 
not,  and  put  into  freight  service.  I  think  that  is  getting  to  be 
the  universal  practice  with  our  leading  lines  of  railway. 

ifr.  Z.  S.  Randolph.* — In  reply  to  Mr.  Estrada  I  would  say 
^r.  Parsons  has  fully  answered  the  first  part  of  his  criticism. 
As  regards  the  life  of  an  axle,  a  freight  car  seldom  makes  more 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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than  thirty  miles  per  day  on  an  average ;  as  regards  passenger 
cars,  the  conditions  of  loading  are  different  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  motion  of  the  springs.  The  loads  are  not  so 
great  as  in  freight  service. 

By  the  number  of  vibrations  Messrs.  Wohler  and  Spangenburg 
mean  the  number  of  repetitions  of  the  load,  the  amount  of  the 
vibration  beinc?  determined  bv  the  amount  of  the  load. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Henning,  I  would  say  that  the  phenomena  which 
he  describes  are  quite  common.  I  cannot  agree  with  him  as 
regards  the  danger  from  frogs  and  switches;  they  are  very  hard 
on  wheels,  but  not  so  much  so  on  axles.  A  combination  of  a  low 
joint  and  high  speed  will  produce  a  greater  load  on  the  axle.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  frogs,  switches  and  low  joints  all  go  to 
strain  the  axle  beyond  the  limits  usually  calculated  upon.  As 
regards  the  detection  of  cracks  by  inspectors,  it  is  impracticable 
to  do  it.  The  writer  has  saved  several  side-rods  on  locomotives 
from  breaking,  by  detecting  cracks,  but  even  on  the  polished  rod 
they  were  so  minute  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  detect  them  ;  but 
with  the  polished  journal  of  a  freight  car  covered  up  and  the 
body  of  tiie  axle  covered  with  dirt  and  rust,  small  cracks  can- 
not be  readily  seen. 

Tool-marks  are  usually  the  places  where  cracks  start.  Glark 
called  attention  to  this  forty  years  ago.  The  concentric  rings 
which  Mr.  Ilenning  speaks  of  can  be  produced  by  an  intermittent 
load.  The  writer  observed  a  similar  phenomenon  in  experiment- 
ing on  stay-bolts  under  a  vibrating  or  intermittent  strain,  and  his 
observations  of  fractures  known  to  have  occurred  from  shock 
would  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  axle  which  Mr.  Henning 
describes  was  broken  by  repeated  stresses  and  not  by  shock* 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Henderson  that  it  would  be  well  for  some  of 
our  colleges  to  take  the  matter  up,  but  the  cost  of  the  experiments 
would  be  so  great  as  to  be  prohibitory  except  to  the  wealthiest. 
It  is  a  matter  which  could  be  best  handled  by  the  government. 
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DCXXIV.* 

MIL  PRESSURES  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  DRIVING 

WHEELS. 

BT  DAVID  L.  BARNES,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Driving-wheels  of  locomotives  at  speed  move  so  quickly  over 
the  track  and  revolve  so  rapidly  that  the  maximum  rail  pressures 
are  mnch  greater  than  when  the  engine  is  at  rest.  It  has  not 
been  compulsory  in  the  past  to  consider  seriously  the  effect  of 
speed  on  rail  pressures,  but  now  the  maximum  velocity  of  trains 
is  80  high  that  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  modifications  produced  by  speed.  The  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  bring  forward  for  discussion  an  analysis  that  has 
been  made  of  the  effect  of  speed  on  rail  pressures. 

EQUALIZATION  OP  BAIL  PRESSURES  BT  LEVERS. 

Owing  to  the  great  vertical  irregularity  of  railroad  track  as  firsb 
laid  in  this  country,  equalizing  levers  were  required  between  the 
driving  springs  in  order  to  keep  the  wheels  on  the  track,  to  make 
the  weight  approximately  equal  on  the*drivers,  and  to  make  the 
engine  ride  steadily.  The  purpose  of  these  levers  is  to  permit 
the  wheels  to  rise  and  fall  without  such  a  material  change  of 
'^eight  thereon  as  would  occur  if  each  wheel  had  an  independent 
spring.  With  independent  springs,  if  a  wheel  drops  down,  the 
rail  pressures,  being  dependent  upon  the  tension  on  the  spring, 
are  reduced  because  the  tension  of  the  spring  is  reduced.  In  Eu- 
rope, where  the  tracks  have  been  made  more  nearly  level  in  verti- 
cal alignment,  the  locomotives  have  been  supported  on  springs 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1894)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineerp,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  TranM- 
actiom. 
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without  equalizers,  the  weight  on  the  wheels  depending  very 
largely  upon  the  stiffness  of  the  springs  and  the  initial  set  or  ten- 
sion that  is  given  them.  For  this  reason,  by  altering  the  initial 
tension  of  the  spring,  the  weight  can  be  thrown  from  one  pair  of 
drivers  to  another.  It  is  one  of  the  tricks  of  railroad  mechanics 
using  locomotives  with  a  single  pair  of  drivers  to  adjust  the 
springs  to  give  a  minimum  weight  on  the  drivers  when  the  engine 
is  weighed,  as  this  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  track  engineers,  but 
when  the  engine  goes  into  service  the  tension  on  the  driving 
springs  is  increased,  and  this  throws  a  large  increase  of  weight  on 
the  drivers,  and  not  infrequently  there  is  more  weight  used  per 
pair  of  wheels  for  such  locomotives  than  is  given  in  the  published 
description.  With  equalizers  an  adjustment  of  this  kind  is  im- 
possible, and  any  material  change  of  weight  on  the  different  driv- 
ers can  only  be  made  by  changing  the  position  of  the  fulcrum  of 
the  equalizing  levers. 

Where  the  track  is  level  and  smooth,  equalizers  are  not  really 
necessary,  but  for  locomotives  having  to  run  in  freight  yards  over 
bad  sidings  and  rough  track,  they  are  required  to  prevent  rough 
riding,  broken  frames,  excessive  wheel  loads,  and  wide  variation  in 
the  adhesion  of  the  wheels  to  the  track.  When  one  wheel  has  less 
weight  the  other  wheels  must  have  more,  and  if  one  wheel  of  a 
four-driver  locomotive,  not  equalized,  drops,  say  as  much  as  one 
and  one-half  inches,  there  is  a  very  great  increase  in  the  load  that 
is  carried  by  the  other  driver  on  the  same  side  of  the  engine,  but 
with  equalizers  the  loads  remain  nearly  the  same  on  all  drivers. 
These  are  the  reasons  for  using  equalizers. 

Where  complete  equalization  is  desirable,  the  engine  is  always 
supported  on  three  points.  One  is  at  the  centre  of  the  truck  or 
tiie  centre  of  one  of  the  driving  axles ;  this  is  arranged  by  the  use 
of  a  cross  equalizer  extending  between  the  ends  of  the  springs 
over  one  pair  of  drivers.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  a  two- 
wheel  truck  in  front,  a  longitudinal  equalizer  is  used  between  the 
truck  and  the  front  pair  of  driving  springs,  and  in  this  case  the 
centre  point  of  support  is  placed  somewhere  on  the  longitudinal 
equalizer  and  generally  underneath  the  cj'linders. 

The  other  two  points  of  support  are  located  one  on  each  side  of 
the  engine  and  always  opposite  each  other.  The  location  of  these 
two  supports  is  generally  a  *'  resultant "  one  ;  that  is,  there  is  ho 
definite  point  of  support,  but  there  is  a  resultant  point,  which  is 
the  resultant  of  the  forces  exerted  to  support  the  engine  at  the 
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different  supporting  points,  which  are  the  f ulcrums  of  the  equalizers, 
and  the  points  where  the  springs  are  attached  to  the  frames.  In 
the  case  of  an  eight-wheel  engine  where  the  springs  and  equalizers 
have  equal  arms,  the  resultant  point  is  at  the  centre  of  the  back 
equalizers,  one  on  each  side,  but  in  the  case  of  a  consolidation 
locomotive  it  is  about  at  the  main  driving  wheel. 

The  third  point  of  support  is  generally  at  the  front  end  of  the 
engine  at  or  near  the  truck  centre. 

The  resultant  points  are  found  by  assuming  one  pound  as  the 
weight  at  any  one  of  the  supporting  points  and  calculating  by  the 
principle  of  levers  the  weight  on  the  other  points,  and  combining 
these  weights  as  forces  to  find  the  resultant  force  and  the  location 
of  the  resultant  point  of  support.  This  can  also  be  done  graphi- 
cally. 

From  what  precedes  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  the  locomo- 
tive, or  that  part  of  it  which  is  above  the  springs,  will  be  distrib- 
uted between  the  resultant  points  of  support  at  the  rear,  and  the 
single  point  of  support  at  the  centre  at  the  front  according  to  the 
distances  of  these  points  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  part  of 
the  locomotive  that  is  above  the  springs. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  near  enough  for  practical  purposes 
requires  but  little  arithmetical  work,  as  only  the  heaviest  parts 
need  to  be  considered.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  important 
parts  taken  together,  such  as  the  cylinders,  frames,  foot  plates, 
cab,  grates  and  boiler  filled  with  water  and  fuel,  practically  coin- 
cides with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  parts  taken  together. 
In  calculating  the  centre  of  gravity  to  find  the  weight  distribution, 
the  wheels,  axle  boxes  and  parallel  rods  should  not  be  considered. 
^iily  those  parts  that  are  above  the  springs  should  be  taken  into 
account.  The  weights  of  the  parts  below  the  springs  should  be 
added  later  to  find  the  rail  pressures. 

While  equalizers  are  necessary  to  distribute  the  weight  on  the 
wheels  on  rough  track  at  slew  speeds,  they  have  little  eff'ect  on  the 
weights  per  wheel  at  high  speed,  except  in  the  case  of  a  two-wheel 
truck  in  the  front,  which  might  have  too  much  weight  taken  from 
It  when  the  engine  oscillates  at  high  speed  if  an  equalizer  were  not 
^sed,  bnt  even  this  would  apply  only  to  some  special  designs.  At 
high  speeds  the  velocity  of  the  wheels  over  the  track  is  so  great 
that  there  is  not  time  for  the  wheels  to  drop  down  into  a  depres- 
sion or  to  follow  down  the  depression  of  a  weak  joint  or  unsup- 
ported section  of  a  rail.     Fig.  70  shows  how  far  the  body  of  the 
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locomotive  itself  would  drop,  due  to  gravity  at  different  speeds 
over  different  spaces,  and  also  shows  how  much  more  the  driving 
wheel  will  drop,  in  an  average  case,  than  the  body  of  the  locomo- 
tive, owing  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  force  of  gravity  there 

is  also  a  spring,  which  accelerates  the 
wheel  downward.  The  drop  A,  due  to 
gravity,  is  given  by  the  formula 


Fig.  70. 
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while  the  drop  due  to  both  spring 
and  gravity  is 
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in  which  W  is  the  weight  of  the  wheel,  S  the  speed  in  feet  per 
second,  and  d  the  distance  from  the  beginning  of  the  drop  to  the 
point  where  it  is  desired  to  find  how  much  the  wheel  has  fallen. 
1  is  the  initial  or  normal  tension  of  the  spring  in  pounds ;  e  = 
stiffness  of  the  driving  spring  per  foot  of  deflection ;  g  =  b2.2 
feet. 

Suppose  a  wheel  to  have  dropped  into  a  depression,  then  the 
stress  or  extra  pressure  on  the  track  required  to  lift  the  wheel 
out  will  depend  upon  the  slope  of  the  rail  coming  out  of  the 
depression  and  upon  the  speed  of  the  train. 

As  a  locomotive  goes  along  a  track  the  drivers  rise  and  fall 
according  to  two  conditions ;  first,  the  depth  of  the  depressions 
and  rises,  and,  second,  the  speed.  The  faster  the  speed,  the  less 
will  be  the  rise  and  fall,  unless  the  wheel  gets  into  a  vertical 
oscillation  owing  to  regularity  and  succession  of  the  depressions 
and  rises.  Vertical  oscillations,  because  of  such  regularity,  prob- 
ably seldom  occur.  To  mount  over  a  rise  increases  the  pressure 
on  the  track  in  the  same  way  as  when  the  driver  is  rising  out  of 
a  depression. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  weight  on  the  driving  wheels  at 
high  speeds  is  a  variable  quantity  depending  little  on  the  equal- 
izers and  mainly  on  the  speed,  stiffness  of  springs,  inertia  of  the 
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mass  of  the  wheels,  and  greatly  upon  the  weight  of  the  recipro- 
cating parts,  as  is  explained  later. 

Omitting,  for  the  time  being,  the  consideration  of  the  counter- 
balancing, the  following  factors  affect  the  weight  in  the  manner 

described : 

Given  a  track  with  rises  and  depressions,  the  heavier  the 
driving  wheel  the  less  will  be  the  distance  which  it  will  be  forced 
by  the  spring  to  drop  in  a  given  time,  and  the  greater  will  be  its 
inertia  or  resistance  when  being  lifted  out  of  a  depression  or 
OTer  a  rise. 

The  stiffer  the  spring,  the  greater  will  be  the  drop  of  the 
wheel  in  a  given  time,  and  the  more  will  be  the  increased  press- 
nre  on  the  track  due  to  lifting  the  wheel  out  of  a  depression  or 
over  a  rise. 

For  a  given  depression,  the  shorter  the  distance  in  which  the 
wheel  is  lifted  out  of  it  or  over  a  rise,  the  greater  will  be  the 
pressure  on  the  rail. 

As  a  wheel  comes  out  of  a  depression  or  goes  over  a  rise  it 
will  lift  more  than  it  dropped  into  the  depression  and  more  than 
the  height  of  the  rise,  and  if  the  rise  is  considerable  and  the 
speed  is  high  the  wheel  may  lift  clear  of  the  track.  This  is 
practically  illustrated  by  the  peculiar  wear  of  rail  heads  at 
joints,  where  trains  run  at  high  speed  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

What  is  said  here  about  driving  wheels  is  equally  true  of  all 
the  wheels  in  the  train,  but  as  the  weights  of  other  wheels  than 
drivers  are  less,  the  increase  of  rail  pressure  is  also  less. 

Rail  pressures  for  the  main  drivers  are  affected  by  the  angular- 
ity of  the  connecting  rods.  For  locomotives  running  ahead  the 
rail  pressures  are  increased  by  the  push  and  pull  of  the  connecting 
rods,  but  for  locomotives  running  backward  the  rail  pressures  are 
decreased  by  the  same  action.  It  is  evident  that  the  weight  of 
locomotive  drivers  on  the  rails,  as  measured  by  track  scales,  is  only 
tlie  normal  weight  and  is  but  little  indigation  of  the  jnaximum  rail 
pressures.  This  will  appear  from  Fig.  71,  which  shows  the  possible 
variation  in  rail  pressures  under  the  drivers  due  to  a  locomotive 
travelling  at  various  speeds,  due  to  "excess  balance"  alone,  and  not 
including  several  other  factors,  which  make  the  rail  pressures  vary. 

Some  very  interesting  and  valuable  data  about  the  deflection  of 
track  under  locomotives  when  standing  still  have  been  gathered  by 
Mr.  James  E.  Howard,  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
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Delano,  SuperinteDdent  Freight  TenninaU  of  the  Chieago,  Bur* 
liugton  and  Qaincj  Kailroad  at  Cliicago.    These  data  will  be  foond 
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FlO.  71, 
to  centrifiig^al  force  of  " 
It  diametern  of  driven. 


in  tlie  Mailtoai/  Jievkw,  March  24,  1894.     The  calculations  in  this 
paper  about  lift  of  locomotive  drivers  are  based  on  these  data. 


THE  GENERAL  EFFECT  OF   C0UNTEBBAL4NC I  NO  ON  BAIL  PBES8UBEB. 

The  counterbalancing  of  reciprocating  engines  has  been  well 
studied  mathematically.  For  stationary  engine  work  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  calculate  accarntely  the  effect  of  reciprocating 
parts,  a  valuable  analyRis  has  been  presented  to  this  Society  by 
Prof.  J).  S.  JnoobuB.     See  Transaciiom,  Tol.  XL,  p.  492. 

For  locomotives  it  has  been  found  that  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts  need  not  be  balanced, 
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aithongh  on  some  railroads  it  is  customary  to  balance  all  recipro- 
cating weights.  The  roughness  of  locomotive  service  permits  a 
decrease  of  the  balance  for  reciprocating  parts  of  at  least  one- 
tbird  without  causing  disagreeable  longitudinal  oscillations  and 
lateral  motions  of  the  engine.  Some  interesting  information  about 
this  matter  has  been  presented  to  this  Society  by  Prof.  Gaetano 
Lanza.    See  Transactions,  VoL  X.,  p.  302. 

The  balancing  of  the  revolving  weights  should  be  complete,  and 
this  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way  of  balancing  fly  wheels. 

Oqc  fact  that  has  been  determined  by  practical  experience  sim- 
plifies the  investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  necessary  counterbal- 
ancing for  locomotives ;  it  is  that,  so  far  as  the  locomotive  itself  is 
coDceroed,  the  balancing  is  practically  perfect  when  the  balances 
are  placed  in  the  wheels  opposite  the  crank  pins,  and  when  all  of 
the  revolving  parts  are  balanced  and  not  more  than  100  pounds 
of  reciprocating  parts  for  light  engines,  and  300  pounds  for  heavy 
eogines,  are  left  unbalanced.  When  scientifically  analyzed,  this 
method  of  balancing  is  found  to  be  imperfect,  and  such  analysis 
shows  that  the  balancing  would  be  more  exact  if  the  counter- 
weights were  placed  not  quite  opposite  the  cranks  and  if  an  addi- 
tional balance  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  balances  on  the  oppo- 
site side  was  placed  in  each  wheel  at  right  angles  with  the  crank,  but 
in  practice  such  a  plan  prevents  the  duplication  of  the  wheels  and 
gives  no  better  results  than  the  simpler  plan  commonly  followed, 
that  is,  if  the  reciprocating  parts  be  not  unnecessarily  heavy.  The 
effect  of  putting  in  the  additional  counterweight  is  to  increase  the 
maximum  rail  pressure,  which  is  too  great  under  the  simpler  plan 
of  counterbalancing,  and,  therefore,  the  additional  balance  would 
better  not  be  used  unless  for  locomotives  already  constructed 
where  the  fundamental  design  is  bad  and  such  balance  is  added 
for  correction  of  existing  evils.  A  very  complete  account  of  the 
value  of  the  additional  balance  is  given  in  the  Transactioris,  Vol. 
X.,  p.  302,  Lanza. 

The  practical  problem  of  balancing  is  not  one  of  "  how  to  bal- 
ance," but  of  reducing  the  total  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts 
to  a  minimum.  What  can  be  done  in  this  way  to  improve  locomo- 
tives is  indicated  by  what  has  been  done  in  decreasing  the  weight 
of  pistons,  cross-heads  and  main  rods.  These  parts  on  American 
locomotives  are  generally  heavier  than  are  necessary  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  a  reduction  of  one-half  in  weight  is  possible  in  many  cases. 
The  average  possible  reduction  may  be  taken  as  40  per  cent,  for 
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all  designs     An  example  of  what  can  be  done  and  has  been  done 
IB  foand  m  Figs  72,  T3,  74,  and  75,  which  show  pistons  in  com- 


Fia,  73. — Common  form  of  piston. 
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mon  use  for  the   same   size   of   oyliDder.     The  weight  of  the 
lightest  18  but  SI  pet  cent,  of  the  heaviest.     Even  more  etriking 
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esampW  of  reductioDB  can  be  foand  in  crosslieads  and  maiD 
rods.  It  is  only  witliin  the  short;  time  sinoebigh  mazimum  speeds 
liave  become  oommon  practice  that  the  eflfeot  of  heavy  reciprocat- 
ing parts  has  been  such  as  to  ceiII  attention  to  the  need  for 
reductions  in  weights.  Now  bent  rails  aiid  damaged  track  reports 
are  too  oommon  to  permit  further  ne^eot  of  a  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  weights  of  reciprocating  parts. 


Fro.  78. 

Fig.  76,  taken  from  the  Railroad  Gazette,  August  24,  1S94,  p. 
573,  is  an  illustration  of  what  will  be  caused  by  a  locomotive 
haviug  heavy  reciprocating  parts,  even  if  perfectly  balanced,  when 
run  at  high  speed.  It  is  also  an  equally  good  illustration  of  the 
effect  on  the  track  of  running  locomotives  in  freight  trains  with- 
out the  rods  at  moderate  speed.  The  illustration  teaches  the 
need  of  using  the  strongest  and  lightest  designs  for  the  reciprocat- 
ing parts,  almost  regardless  of  the  first  cost,  and  shows  that 
locomotives  should  not  be  eliipped  without  the  rods,  unless 
equivalent  weights  are  put  on  the  crank  pins  opposite  the  counter- 
balances. Because  of  neglect  of  these  two  important  matters 
short  lengths  of  track,  on  several  roads,  have  been  badly  dami^ed 
within  a  year,  and  a  few  bridges  have  had  tie  rods  broken.  How 
much  track  has  been  injured,  and  how  many  bridges  have  been 
weakened  by  hanling  dead  engines  in  freight  trains,  there  is  no 
means  of  knowing,  as  it  is  only  when  the  track  is  quite  badly 
damaged,  and  parts  of  the  bridges  are  cracked  or  broken,  that  the 
track  and  bridge  inspectors  discover  the  damages.  Probably  it  is 
only  when  the  dam^e  is  serious  and  takes  place  within  a  very 
short  time,  and  in  this  way  is  made  impressive,  that  the  inspectors 
will  report  such  damage  and  give  the  true  cause. 
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No  donbt  heavy  locomotives  injure  the  track  more  than  lighter 
ones  because  of  the  greater  weight,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  tiie  heaviest  consolidation  engines,  or  engines  having  great 
weight  per  wheel,  when  run  at  moderate  speeds,  injure  the  track 
as  much  as  lighter  locomotives  when  run  at  high  speeds,  yet,  if 
the  heavier  locomotive  was  run  at  the  same  high  speeds  with 
equal  weight  of  **  excess  balance,"  the  effect  would,  of  course, 
be  worse.  The  point  of  this  is,  that  when  track  is  damaged,  par- 
ticniarly  at  the  foot  of  grades,  the  cause  may  not  always  be 
found  with  the  heavier  locomotives  having  the  greatest  weight 
per  wheel,  but  is  more  hkely  to  be  found  with  those  engines 
having  small  wheels  and  heavy  reciprocating  parts,  where  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute  is  high,  although  the  speed  may 
be  moderata 

An  important  example  of  damaged  track  caused  by  light 
engines  is  one  that  occurred  last  year  on  a  line  where  there  are 
engines  with  weights  per  wheel  varying  from  13,000  to  18,000 
pounds,  the  types  being  eight-wheelers,  ten- wheelers  and  consolida- 
tions. The  damage  was  caused  by  the  lightest  type  of  engine 
running  at  an  excessive  speed  on  a  down  grade.  In  another  case 
a  hght  eight-wheeler  was  run  without  rods  in  a  freight  train  at  50 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  result  was  two  miles  of  badly  damaged 
track  and  two  broken  bridge  rods.  In  another  case  a  consoli- 
dation engine  was  broken  down  ou  one  side  and  the  rods  were 
taken  off  on  that  side  and  the  engine  was  run  faster  than  schedule 
speed  to  make  up  time.  The  effect  was  several  miles  of  bent 
rails. 

The  bends  are  seldom  noticeable  unless  they  are  as  much  as 
one-eighth  of  an  inch.  Occasionally  the  bends  are  as  much  as  one 
inch  vertically  and  half  an  inch  horizontally  inwards  toward  the 
centie  of  the  track,  the  horizontal  bending  being  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  rail  is  supported  on  the  bottom  flange  and  the 
load  is  applied  on  top,  and  generally  nearer  the  inner  than  the  outer 
edge,  as  shown  by  the  arrow,  Fig.  77.  It  is  quite  to  be  expected 
that  the  rail  should  bend  inward  at  the  top,  as  such  is  the  case 
with  all  rolled  sections  when  tested  beyond  the  elastic  limit  with 
loads  applied  in  the  same  way.  This  tendency  toward  the  inner 
bending  is  no  doubt  increased  by  the  yielding  character  of  the 
support,  viz.,  the  wooden  tie  under  the  rail 

It  has  been  held  that  the  lateral  throw  of  the  rear  end  of  loco- 
motives will  cause  the  lateral  bending  of  the  rails.     It  is  claimed 
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that  when  the  right-hand  crank  leads,  for  instance,  and  the 
reciprocating  parts  and  rods  are  on  the  rear  dead  centre  on  the 
right  side,  there  is  sufficient  lateral  pressure  to  bend  the  rails 
inward  on  the  right  side.  The  reasons  given  are  that  at  that 
point  of  revolution  there  is  one  of  the  maximum  tendencies  to 
'^  nosing/'   and  the  right  wheel  is  on  the  rail  with  about  the 

normal  load,  while  the  left  wheel 
at  excessive  speeds  is  off  the  rail, 
the  left  hand  counterbalance  being 
up.  It  is  held  that  the  rear  of 
the  locomotive  slides  to  the  left 
on  the  right  rail  and  drags  that 
rail  with  it.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  any  action  of  this  kind,  while 
it  might  give  the  rail  a  long  inward 
bend,  could  not  give  it  a  short 
bend  inward.  If  the  normal 
weight  of  the  rear  wheel  on  the 
rail  was  ten  tons,  the  lateral  force 
might  be  as  great  as  6,000  pounds. 
This  is  a  considerable  force,  and  the 
moment  of  it  around  the  centre  of 

Pressure  applied  at  one  side  of  the    ^j^^  ^      -^^  j^  ^77  qqq  j^^^  pounds. 
centre  of  rail,  causing  it  to  bend    t*    ii       i       n  i      .,  .       ,. 

inward.  •"  *"®  tendency  to  "  nosing    was 

sufficient  to  cause  this  moment 
the  lateral  shaking  would  be  very  severe,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  this  theory  is  not  apparently  correct. 

The  value  of  heavy  bridge  floors,  ballasted  with  rock,  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  vibration  of  bridges  when  locomotives  are 
passing  over,  is  apparent  from  the  evident  effect  of  the  "  excess 
balance "  in  producing  wide  and  rapid  variations  of  rail  press- 
ures. 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  suppose  from  the  extent  of  the 
discussion  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  practically  perfect  counter- 
balancing. Theoretically  it  is  not  possible  to  exactly  counter- 
balance the  reciprocating  parts  of  a  locomotive  with  a  balance 
revolving  in  the  wheel,  but  practically  the  weight  of  the  locomotive 
is  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  forces  remaining  unbalanced  that 
the  engine  is  not  more  shaken  than  can  be  permitted.  To  keep 
a  locomotive  in  perfect  balance  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
machine  must  remain  in  the  same  position  longitudinally  and 


Fig.  77. 
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rertically  at  all  times,  but  this  can  only  be  when  the  parts  are 

moving  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disturb  the  centre  of  gravity.     If 

one  part  moves  ahead  another  part  of  equal  weight  must  move 

back  an  equal  distance  with  the  same  velocity  at  all  times ;  that 

is,  when  the  two  parts  start  from  the  same  point.     But  if  the 

parts  start  from  diflferent  points  the  weights  or  the  velocities 

must  be  different,  that  is  to  say,  the  parts  must  always  so  move 

that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  unchanged.    If  the  reciprocating 

parts  are  heavy  and  the  engine  is  light,  the  unbalanced  forces 

may  be  greater  than  can  be  permitted,  but  as  engines  are  now 

built  and  balanced  the  result  is  practically  perfect  so  far  as  the 

locomotive  is  concerned. 

The  effect  on  the  track  depends  little  upon  the  method 
adopted  for  counterbalancing,  and  is  almost  wholly  fixed  by  the 
weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts.  In  any  given  locomotive  there 
can  be  unbalanced  forces  without  shaking  the  engine  too  much, 
and  the  amount  of  the  unbalanced  force  that  can  be  permitted 
depends  upon  the  gross  weight,  and,  also,  somewhat  upon  the 
length  of  the  engine.  The  longitudinal  shaking,  called  *'  plung- 
ing/' is  not  affected  by  the  length  of  the  engine,  but  the  lateral 
shaking,  called  *'  nosing,"  is  generally  less  with  long  engines  than 
with  short  ones,  as  the  inertia  of  the  locomotive  and  the  moment 
of  the  resistance  of  the  friction  of  the  drivers  to  lateral  slipping 
is  greater. 

If  the  cranks  on  opposite  sides  of  the  engine  could  be  placed 
at  the  same  angle,  that  is,  both  ahead  or  back  at  the  same  time, 
there  would  be  no  tendency  to  "  nosing,"  as  the  forces  that  pro- 
duce it  would  balance.  When  the  cranks  are  at  90  degrees  the 
maximum  tendency  to  "nosing"  occurs  at  the  different  points 
of  revolution  on  the  two  sides.  This  is  true  of  the  steam  valve 
inertia  as  well  as  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts.  When 
the  cranks  are  at  180  degrees,  the  resultant  force  which  produces 
"nosing "  is,  in  the  main,  doubled,  and,  so  far  as  "  nosing  "  is  con- 
cemeci,  it  is  easier  to  balance  locomotives  having  two  cranks  when 
the  cranks  are  at  90  degrees  than  when  at  180  degrees. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  counterbalances  in  locomotive 
drivers  are  not  in  the  same  plane  vertically  as  the  crank  pins  and 
rods  which  they  balance,  there  is  a  resultant  turning  force,  tend- 

• 

iDg  to  turn  the  locomotive  laterally  or  cause  "  nosing." 

Perfection  of  counterbalance  of  reciprocating  jmrts  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  quite  undesirable,  as  it  increases  the  effect  of 
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the  counterbalances  on  the  track.  The  part  of  the  counterbal- 
ance which  affects  the  track  is  not  that  part  which  is  used  for  the 
revolving  weight,  as  that  is  balanced  in  all  positions  by  the  re- 
volving parts.  It  is  the  part  that  is  used  for  the  reciprocating 
parts,  and  known  as  the  "  excess  balance,"  that  injures  the  track, 
as  its  centrifugal  force  is  counteracted  only  horizontally.  Verti- 
cally this  part  of  the  counterbalance  is  free  to  lift  the  wheel  from 
the  track  or  increase  the  pressure  on  the  rail,  and  this  is  the  only 
reason  why  it  is  very  desirable  to  use  as  little  counterbalance 
for  the  reciprocating  parts  as  possible.  If  all  counterbalance  for 
reciprocating  parts  is  omitted,  the  effect  is  to  cause  "  plunging  " 
and  *'  nosing."  With  a  given  weight  of  unbalanced  reciprocating 
parts  and  a  given  speed,  the  lighter  the  engine  the  greater  will  be 
the  oscillation,  both  in  "  nosing  "  and  "  plunging."  The  heavier 
the  locomotive,  the  less  will  be  the  per  cent,  of  reciprocating 
weight  that  needs  to  be  counterbalanced.  The  hmit  of  the  coun- 
terbalance that  must  be  used  for  reciprocating  parts  is  found 
when  the  oscillations  are  not  too  disagreeable  for  the  engineer 
and  fireman,  and  for  the  mail  clerks  in  the  postal  cars,  which  are 
usually  run  at  the  head  of  the  train.  The  "  plunging  "  oscillations 
are  the  only  ones  that  affect  the  cars,  and  these,  even  in  rather 
extreme  cases,  do  not  extend  farther  than  the  third  or  fourth  car 
from  the  engine. 

The  effect  of  the  "  excess  balance  "  is  peculiar,  and  has  been 
studied  by  mathematical  analysis  in  a  limited  way,  and  by  chalk- 
iug  the  track  and  running  a  locomotive  over  at  high  speed.  In 
such  cases  it  has  been  found  that  the  drivers  lifted  from  the  track. 
The  distances  between  the  depressions  of  the  rails  correspond 
nearly  with  the  circumference  of  the  driving  wheels.  The  same 
effect  is  produced  to  a  greater  extent  when  locomotives  are  hauled 
over  the  road  at  fast  freight  speeds  with  the  rods  removed.  In 
such  cases  nearly  all  of  the  counterbalance  weight  becomes  an 
"  excess,"  and  is  to  be  treated  just  as  an  "  excess  balance  "  for 
reciprocating  ])arts.  Damage  to  the  track  from  this  origin  has 
caused  orders  to  be  issued  on  some  roads  that  locomotives  with- 
out rods  shall  not  be  hauled  at  a  speed  exceeding  twenty  miles 
an  hour.  Professor  Goss,  at  Purdue  University,  has  shown  very 
clearly  that  locomotive  drivers  lift  from  the  track  at  high  speeds.* 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  in  1886 

*  See  paper  No.  625  of  this  meeting,  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XVI., 
p.  305. 
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(see  Proceedings,  p.  156),  that  an  apparatus  be  constructed  for 
measuring  the  etfect  of  the  "  excess  balance/'  and  drawings  were 
made,  but  the  machine  was  not  built.  The  inefficiency  of  any  such 
apparatus  appears  from  the  fact  that  when  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  shock  its  weight  would  be  so  great  that  its  inertia  would 
destroy  the  accuracy  of  the  record.  In  dynamometer  car  work 
the  car  is  placed  next  to  the  locomotive ;  and  the  oscillation  longi- 
tudinally due  to  the  unbalanced  portion  of  the  reciprocating 
parts,  even  on  what  are  considered  to  be  well-balanced  engines,  is 
distinctly  visible  on  the  diagram.  The  eflfect  of  the  oscillations  is 
to  cause  a  variation  of  the  recording  pencil,  which  corresponds 
with  the  revolutions  of  the  drivers.  This  small  oscillation  is 
neither  disagreeable  to  the  engineer  and  fireman  nor  detrimental 
to  the  locomotive.  To  get  perfection  of  counterbalance,  locomo- 
tives have  been  hung  up  on  chains  clear  of  the  track  and  have 
been  run  at  high  speed.  A  pencil  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
engine  describes  an  ellipse  in  a  horizontal  plane  with  an  axis  in* 
clined  to  the  centre  of  the  locomotive.  It  is  possible  to  add  suffi- 
cient balance  and  so  locate  it  as  to  reduce  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations  in  a  horizontal  plane  to  a  very  small  amount,  but  such 
perfection  is  not  necessary  in  practice  and  is  not  desirable,  as  it 
requires  more  "  excess  balance,"  and  the  bad  eflfect  on  the  track 
is  increased. 

The  Cydoidcd  Path. — While  it  is  true  that  a  counterbalance 
travels,  with  respect  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  path  that 
resembles  a  cycloid  and  is,  in  fact,  a  trochoid,  yet  with  respect  to 
the  engine  the  counterbalance  travels  primarily  in  a  circle,  and 
only  varies  from  that  path  with  respect  to  the  engine  when  the 
rail  deflects  or  the  driver  lifts  from  the  rail.  It  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  in  making  calculations  about  the  eflfect  of 
the  counterbalance,  either  on  the  track  or  on  the  locomotive,  the 
trochoidal  path  with  respect  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  need 
Dot  be  taken  into  account  any  more  than  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  trochoids  which  the  counterbalance  describes  when 
referred  to  the  path  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  and  the  still 
other  trochoids  which  astronomers  tell  us  all  objects  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  are  describing  in  space.  The  only  reason  for 
D^entioning  this  fact  here  is,  that  it  has  been  said  that  analyses 
of  the  eflfect  of  counterbalances  are  not  of  much  account  unless 
they  are  based  on  the  trochoidal  path.  The  fallacy  of  such  an 
assumption  is  perhaps  made  apparent  when  one  remembers  that 
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the  effect  of  the  counterbalances  is  the  same  whether  the  track 
stands  still  with  respect  to  the  earth  and  the  locomotive  runs 
over  it,  or  the  locomotive  stands  still  with  respect  to  the  earth 
and  the  track  is  moved.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the 
effect  of  counterbalances  are  simple ;  it  is  only  the  varied  con- 
ditions of  elasticity  of  track  and  the  angularity  of  the  cranks 
that  makes  the  problem  somewhat  complicated  in  practice. 

Extent  and  Location  of  Balanced  and  Unbalanced  Forces. — ^Fig.  78 
shows  the  plan  and  Fig.  79  the  elevation  of  the  principal  driving 
mechanism  of  an  outside  cylinder  locomotive,  that  being  the 
type  now  under  examination.  The  cranks  are  at  90  degrees,  the 
right  hand  crank  leading.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  centre  of 
the  connecting  rod  is  outside  of  the  parallel  rod,  and  the  centre 
of  the  parallel  rod  is  outside  of  the  centre  of  the  counterbalances 
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Fig.  78. — Location  of  forces  in  horizon-   Fig.  79. — Location  of  forces  in  vertical 
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in  this  design.  In  most  fast  engines  the  centre  of  the  connecting 
rod  is  inside  of  the  centre  of  the  parallel  rod.  The  forces  tend- 
ing to  rotate  the  engine  horizontally  when  looking  down  on 
the  engine,  are  shown  by  the  arrows.  The  centrifugal  force 
of  the  counterbalances  acts  practically  over  the  rail  line,  but 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  revolving  parts,  and  the  inertia  of 
the  reciprocating  parts,  act  outside  of  the  rail  line.  The  re- 
sultant of  these  forces  tends  to  revolve  the  engine  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  the  other,  and  thus  cause  "nosing." 
When  the  cranks  are  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  stroke  from 
that  shown,  the  tendency  to  revolve  in  a  horizontal  plane  is  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

The  forces  tending  to  produce  "  nosing  "  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts  for  examination,  first,  those  arising  from  the  centrifugal 
forces  of  the  revolving  parts  and  their  counterbalances.  These 
forces  are  equal,  as  the  revolving  parts  should  always  be  fully 
counterbalanced.  Second,  the  inertias  of  the  reciprocating  parts 
and  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the  counterbalances  that  are  used 
for  reciprocating  parts  and  known  as  the  "  excess  balance." 
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The  inertia  and  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  "  excess  balance  " 
ue  not  eqaal,  as  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  reciprocating 
puis  are  generally  balanced,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  prepon- 
denoce  of  inertia  which  may  be  termed  the  "  excess  of  inertia." 
This  "excess"  can  be  greater  on  heavy  engines  than  on  light 
ones,  as  a  given  "  excess  "  will  shake  a  heavy  engine  less  than  a 
light  one.  In  this  consideration  of  the  forces  producing  "  nos- 
ing," the  horizontal  component  of  the  centrifug^  forces  is  meant 
when  those  forces  are  referred  to. 

Taking,  as  an  example,  the  locomotive  that  has  been  considered 


Flo.  80. — Centrlfagkl  fore«a  of  tbe  revolving  parts  and  tlieii  coiuiterbaluiFe. 

in  another  part  of  this  paper.  Fig.  80  has  been  drawn  to  show 
the  variation  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  centrifugal 
forces  of  the  revolving  parts  and  their  counterbalances,  omitting 
the  crank  pin  hub  and  that  part  of  the  crank  pin  which  lies 
within  the  hub,  and  also  that  part  of  the  balance  that  is  used 
for  these  parts,  for  the  reason  that  the  oentrifngal  forces  of  these 
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Fin.  81. — Mnmeiit  nf  tlie  centrifufral  forres  fBusing  noMng. 

masses  do  not  tend  to  produce  "  nosing,"  as  they  revolve  nearly 
10  the  same  plane 
Fig.  81  shows  the  moment  of  the  forces  oE  Fig.  80  and  their 
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resultant  momeut  srouod  the  centre  of  the  engine,  and  indicateB 
tbe  tendency  to  "  nosing,"  caused  bj  these  forces. 

Fig.  82  shows  the  forces  of  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating 
parts,  and  the  horizontal  component  of  the  centrifugal  forces  of 
the  "  excess  balance  "  nsed  for  these  parts. 

Fig.  83  gives  the  moment  of  the  forces  in  Fig.  82  and  their 
resultant,  which  indicates  the  tendency  to  "nosing,"  caused  by 
the  reciprocating  parts  and  the  "  excess  balance." 

Fig.  84  shows  the  combined  effect  of  the  inertia  and  centrif* 
ogal  forces  to  produce  "  nosing." 

On  these  digrams  the  lines  have  the  following  signification: 

Fig.  80 :  A  B  IB  the  horizontal  component  of  centrifugal  force 
of  the  right  hand  back  end  of  the  main  rod  and  the  crank  pin 


Inertia  of  tho  reciprocating  parts  CROslog  nofing. 


that  is  within  it  CD,  the  same  for  the  right-hand  parallel  rod 
and  the  crank  pin  within  the  rod.  This  last  curve  is  to  be  taken 
twice  in  getting  the  resultant,  as  the  parallel  rod  has  two  ends. 

A,Bf  are  horizontal  components  of  the  centrifugal  force  oF 
that  part  of  the  counterbalance  used  for  the  main  rod  as  de- 
scribed for  line  A  B.  CjOi  the  same  for  the  parallel  rod  as 
described  for  C  I).  This  last  curve  is  also  to  be  taken  twice  in 
forming  a  resultant  as  described  for  C  D. 

Tbe  dotted  lines  show  the  same  data  for  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  engine,  the  ordinates  of  the  dotted  curves  being  the  same  as 
the  full  curve,  but  displaced  laterally  90  degrees. 

Fig.  82:  ,4  ^  is  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts  on  the 
right  hand  side,  allowance  being  made  for  the  angularity  of  the 
connecting   rod.     C  D,  horizontal   component   of    the  "  excess 
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Fie.  83. — Momenis  of  the  inertln.  nt  llie  reciprocating  parts  causing  noMiig. 

balance"  used  for  tlie  reciprocating  parts,  right  side.  A,Bt 
wid  Ci/Ji  give  the  same  dat.i  for  the  left  liaod  side.  These  are 
the  forces  tending  to  produce  '■  nosing,"  and  that  result  from  the 
reciprocating  parts  and  their  balances.  The  forces  producing 
"plunging"  are  somewhat  less  in  amount,  as  shown  in  Fig.  85. 
Lines  A'  and  F,  Fig.  82,  show  the  inertia  of  the  slide  valve.  Tlie 
dotted  linea  refer  to  the  left  hand  side,  and  the  full  lines  to  the 
rigbt  hand  side. 

Fig.  83 :  Line  ^  ^  is  the  moment  of  the  inertia  of  the  recipro- 
cating parts  on  the  right  side  aronnd  ttie   centre  of  the  engine, 
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tending  to  turD  the  engine  horizontally.  lane  CD  is  the  moment 
of  the  '■  excess  of  balance  "  on  the  right  side.  The  dotted  lines 
^,^1  and  f>i/>i  give  the  same  data  about  the  left  hand  side. 


itr'fitpil  f-rce=  nnd  Ineriln  cansiDg  onstnj;. 


Lines  E  and  F  show  the  moment  of  the  inertia  of  the  steam 
valve.  Tlie  heavy  curve,  E  F  E,  is  the  resultant  of  these  mo- 
ments, and  indicates  the  relative  tendency  to  "nosing,"  pro- 
duced by  the  reciprocating  parts  at  diflferent  points  of  a  revolt- 
tion. 
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l%e  ordinates  above  the  homontal  line  indicate  the  tendenoy 
to  rotate  the  eDgine  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand  side  at  the 
front,  and  the  ordinates  below  indicate  the  reverse  tendency. 

F^.  84:  Line  AB  ib  the  resultant  tendency  to  "nosing"  pro- 
(1ac€d  by  the  revolving  parts  and  their  ooauterbalance,  and  is  taken 
from  Fig.  81.  Line  C D  is  the  resultant  tendency  to  "nosing" 
produced  by  the  reciprocating  parts  and  the  "excess  balance," 
and  ia  taken  from  Fig.  83.  Line  £F  is  the  final  resultant,  and 
shows  a  total  tendency  to  "  nosing  "  at  different  parts  of  a  revoln. 
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Militant  of  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts  on  both  eidea  aod  ihe  lendenr? 
to  plunBiii*. 
If  tbe  centre  of  rotation  is  not  taken  at  the  centre  of  the  engine, 
but  \%  taken  at  some  other  point,  the  resultant  curve  wotild  be  dif- 
ferent, except  in  a  special  case  where  the  centre  is  taken  at  one 
fail.  It  happens,  when  one  rail  is  taken  as  the  centre,  that  the  ■ 
^iriaiion  of  the  forces  follows  about  the  same  law,  and  the  result- 
snl  curve  is  the  same.  An  interesting  application  of  this  fact  is 
ss  follows:  When  a  locomotive  is  running  at  high  speed  with  a 
larpe  "  excess  balance,"  and  with  drivers  of  moderate  diameter, 
the  drivers  may  be  off  the  rail  during  nenrly  a  half  revolution  when 
the  conn terbalance  is  np,  and  at  that  time  the  moments  may  be 
t^en  with  the  bearing  of  tlie  wheel  on  the  opposite  rail  as  a  cen- 
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tre.  Supposing  a  case  of  this  kind  with  the  cranks  at  right  angles 
and  the  right  hand  crank  leading,  it  will  then  be  that  the  centre 
of  motion  from  zero  degrees  (that  is,  when  the  right  hand  crank  is 
on  the  front  dead  point  and  the  motion  in  the  direction  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch)  will  be  on  the  left  hand  side  to  90  degrees,  and 
then  both  balances  being  up,  the  wheels  will  be  practically  all  oflf 
the  track  at  the  same  time  (no  doubt  this  often  happens  in  extreme 
cases),  and  the  moments  should  then  be  taken  around  the  centre  of 
the  engine.  At  180  degrees  the  centre  would  become  the  right 
hand  rail,  and  continue  so  until  360  degrees.  Now  taking  this 
shifting  centre,  it  is  found  that  the  moments  of  rotation  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane  that  tend  to  produce  "  nosing  "  are  the  same  as  when 
the  centre  is  taken  on  the  centre  line  of  the  engine.  They  are  as 
shown  by  line  E  F  E,  Fig.  84.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the 
maximum  tendency  to  "nosing"  occurs  about  at  110  and  335 
degrees  of  revolution  when  the  right  hand  crank  leads. 

The  forces  acting  in  a  locomotive  in  motion  that  have  reversal  of 
direction  and  that  are  difficult  to  balance  are  only  those  resulting 
from  the  motion  of  the  reciprocating  par£s,  viz.,  the  main  steam 
valves,  the  cross-head,  piston  and  rod  and  part  of  the  main  rod. 
The  steam  valves  are  not  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  whole  loco- 
motive, the  stroke  is  short  at  high  speeds,  and  the  inertia  is 
therefore  small  and  does  not  shake  the  engine  so  much  as  to 
require  independent  balancing.  If  counterbalances  are  placed  in 
the  wheels  to  counterbalance  the  inertia  of  the  valves,  they  should 
be  placed  behind  the  cranks.  It  will  be  seen  from  Figs.  83  and  85 
that  the  inertia  of  the  steam  valves  tends  to  increase  the  "  nosing  " 
and  decrease  the  "  plunging  "  of  the  engine.  The  relative  amounts 
of  the  inertia  of  the  valves  and  other  parts  are  shown  in  Fig.  82. 

The  revolving  parts  are  perfectly  balanced  by  placing  in  the 
wheels  such  a  mass  that  its  centrifugal  force  shall  be  equal  to  the 
centrifugal  force  of  those  parts,  and  all  that  need  be  considered 
about  the  revolving  parts  is  the  fact  that  the  balances  in  the 
wheels  and  the  revolving  parts  do  not  revolve  in  the  same  plane, 
and  this  causes  a  tendency  to  "  nosing,"  which  may  be  counter- 
acted by  putting  an  additional  counterbalance  in  the  wheels  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  engine.  This  has  been  explained  in 
Transaciioiis,  Vol.  X.,  ]\  302,  Lanza. 

When  a  locomotive  moves  laterally  at  the  front  or  rear  end  in 
the  track,  the  point  around  which  it  turns  as  a  centre  is  rather 
difficult  to  determine,  as  there  are  other  resistances  to  motion 
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the  inertia  of  the  locomotive  itself.  If  a  locomotive  was 
Bnspended  in  chains  to  test  the  balancing,  as  has  been  done  in 
some  cases,  the  only  resistance  to  turning  would  be  the  inertia  of 
the  engiue,  and,  therefore,  the  centre  of  motion  would  be  practi- 
cally around  the  centre  of  gravity ;  but  when  the  locomotive  is 
nmniiig  on  the  track,  no  material  movement  of  the  front  or  rear 
end  laterally  can  take  place  without  sliding  the  front  or  rear  driv- 
ers laterally  on  the  rail.  Any  motion  to  the  extent  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  body  of  the  locomotive  to  move  independently  of  the 
wheel?,  such  as  is  permitted  by  the  lateral  freedom  of  axle  boxes, 
would  approximately  take  place  around  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
that  part  of  the  locomotive  above  the  springs.  This  is  true  of 
SQch  motion  as  is  permitted  by  the  swing  motion  of  the  front 
track,  and  the  front  or  rear  of  the  engine  can  oscillate  to  some 
extent  without  moving  the  wheels  laterally  on  the  track  ;  but  all 
the  reciprocating  parts,  except  the  steam  valves,  act  directly  on  the 
crank  pins  which  are  rigid  with  the  wheels.  Therefore,  any  lat- 
eral movement  of  the  engine  that  is  produced  by  the  inertia  of 
these  parts  must  result  from  some  lateral  movement  of  the  driv- 
ers on  the  rail.  It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  drivers 
should  move  laterally  so  much  as  the  extreme  "  nosing "  of  the 
engine  would  indicate,  for  the  reason  that  a  slight  movement  of 
the  drivers  laterally  will  set  up  lateral  oscillation  of  the  front  and 
rear  end  of  the  locomotive,  the  amplitude  of  which  depends  on 
the  freedom  of  the  locomotive  in  the  axle  boxes,  etc.  So  that, 
while  the  lateral  motion  of  the  drivers  at  the  front  and  the  rear 
end  may  be  one-half  an  inch,  yet  the  freedom  of  the  locomotive 
in  the  axle  boxes  may  permit  a  motion  of  two  inches,  and  the 
amplitude  of  the  "nosing"  would  be  two  aud  one-half  inches. 
Slight  lateral  movement,  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating 
parts,  may  set  up  quite  an  appreciable  oscillation  at  the  front 
and  rear  ends. 

lu  determining  exactly  the  centre  of  motion  around  which  the 
locomotive  would  turn  horizontally  under  the  effect  of  the  recip- 
rocating i)arts,  the  resistance  of  tiie  wheels  to  slipping  laterally  on 
the  track  must  be  taken  into  account.  But  this  is  difficult,  jis  the 
pressure  of  the  drivers  on  the  rails  is  variable.  However,  iu  i)rac- 
t  cal  cases,  only  the  maximum  effect  of  the  reciprocating  parts 
need  be  considered.  This  takes  place  when  the  cranks  are  near 
the  dead  centres  forward  and  back.  Commencing  with  the  right 
hand  side,  with  the  locomotive  moving  ahead  and  the  right  hand 
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crank  leading,  the  pressure  of  the  right  hand  drivers  on  the  rail, 
when  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts  is  greatest,  namely,  at 
the  ends  of  the  stroke  at  0  degrees  or  180  degrees,  is  approxi- 
mately normal ;  that  is,  it  is  about  the  weight  of  the  locomotive 
on  the  track  when  standing  still.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
engine,  at  the  same  instant,  the  pressure  of  the  drivers  on  the 
track  is  more  than  normal,  as  the  counterbalance  on  that  side  is 
down.  When  the  right  crank  is  at  180  degrees  the  pressure  of 
the  left  wheels  on  the  track  is  less  than  normal,  as  the  counter- 
balance on  that  side  is  then  up.  It  will  accord  wiih  practice, 
near  enough  for  a  general  discussion,  if  it  is  assumed  that,  when 
the  counterbalance  is  up,  there  is  no  pressure  on  the  rail,  and, 
when  the  counterbalance  is  down,  there  is  at  least  double  the 
normal  pressure  on  the  rail.  In  this  way  it  is  found  that  the 
resistance  to  lateral  movement  of  the  wheels  on  the  track,  and, 
therefore,  the  resistance  to  lateral  oscillation,  is  greatest  when 
the  two  cranks  are  up — that  is,  the  right  crank  is  about  at  215 
degrees — and  it  is  least  when  the  right  crank  is  at  46  degrees. 
However,  at  high  speeds,  the  peculiar  motion  of  the  centre  of  the 
driving  wheel  vertically  in  the  frame  jaws  makes  it  practically 
impossible  to  determine  where  the  real  centre  of  motion  of  the 
engine  during  "  nosing  "  is  ;  but,  wherever  it  is  taken,  the  "  nos- 
ing," by  calculation,  will  be  found  to  be  practically  the  same  as 
when  it  is  taken  on  the  centre  line  of  the  engine. 

With  the  right  hand  crank  leading,  the  tendency  to  oscillation 
is  slightly  greater  toward  the  right  than  toward  the  left  at  the 
front  end  and  the  reverse  at  the  back  end,  see  Fig.  84.  If  the 
left  hand  crank  leads,  the  opposite  is  true,  but  as  the  amplitude 
of  "  nosing  "  is  more  dependent  upon  the  freedom  of  the  locomo- 
tive in  the  boxes  than  upon  the  lateral  sliding  of  the  wheels  on 
the  rail,  it  is  not  generally  the  case  that  there  is  an  important 
preponderance  of  oscillation  to  the  right  of  the  centre  of  the 
track,  or,  practically,  any  more  flange  pressure  on  the  right  rail 
because  of  this  action  when  the  right  crank  leads. 

Plunging. — The  reciprocating  parts  and  their  balance  are  alone 
the  parts  that  aflfect  "  plunging  "  after  the  train  has  been  raised 
to  a  speed  of  30  or  40  miles  an  hour.  At  lower  speeds  the  vari- 
ation of  the  moment  of  rotation,  or  torque,  at  the  axles  may 
cause  a  lurching  forward  of  the  locomotive  when  the  torque  is 
growing  to  a  maximum,  and  a  slight  recoil  as  the  minimum  ap- 
proaches. 
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Fig.  85  shows  the  "  plunging  "  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts.  The  polar  curves,  W,  Z,  F,  Z, 
give  the  horizontal  effect  of  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts 
on  the  axle  boxes  as  shown  by  the  full  lines  for  the  large  wheel, 
Fig.  86.  The  dotted  curves,  Y  and  Z, 
Fig  85,  represent  the  left  hand  side,  and 
are  so  located  that  the  distances  OP  and 
OQ  show  the  forward  or  backward  tenden- 
cies for  the  point  of  revolution  R  on  both 
sides.  Below  the  polar  curves,  the  crank 
circle  is  developed  to  form  a  straight  line, 
and  the  polar  ordinates  are  laid  out  verti- 
cally for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  result- 
ant line.  Line  AB  is  the  pressure,  for- 
ward or  back,  from  the  right  hand  reciprocating  parts,  and 
CD  bom  the  left  hand.  AiBi  and  CiDi  are  the  pressures  from 
the  "excess  balance"  taken  from  Fig.  87.  The  lines  EF  and 
GH  are  the  steam  valve  inertias,  the  dotted  line  being  for  the 
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Fig.  87. — Pressure  of  inertia  of  reciprocating  parts  on  axle  box. 

left  hand  side.  The  pressures  ahead  are  above  the  horizontal 
lifle,  and  the  pressures  back  are  below.  The  curve  IJ  is  the 
resultant  of  these  forces  and  represents  the  relative  tendency 
^0 "plunging"  at  different  points  of  a  revolution.  The  effect 
i^^at  a  maximum,  about  at  60  and  240  degrees. 
18 
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The  "  excess  balance  "  used  for  these  diagrams  is  two-thirds 
of  that  required  to  approximately  counterbalance  the  recipro- 
cating parts,  and  accords  with  common  practice. 

VAUIATIONS  OF  RAIL    PRESSURE  DUE    TO  VERTICAL  OSCILLATION 

OF  DRIVERS. 

In  1886  the  roads  leading  from  New  York  city  to  Chicago  were 
competing  in  speed,  and  there  was  much  discussion  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  the  run  in  eighteen  hours.  One  road  wishing  to 
do  this  wanted  an  eight-wheel  type  of  engine  that  would  not 
weigh  more  than  12,500  pounds  per  wheel,  and  this  did  not  per- 
mit the  necessary  boiler  capacity.  The  writer,  in  developing 
plans  for  an  eight-wheel  locomotive  to  do  the  work,  and  dis- 
cussing the  effect  on  the  track,  held  that  the  maximum  pressure 
on  a  rail  was  due  to  two  independent  loads — one  the  static 
load  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  other  the  impressed  load  due  to 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  counterbalances  when  the  locomo- 
tive is  travelling  at  high  speed.  It  was  then  brought  out  that 
the  impressed  load  was  frequently,  on  the  road  in  question, 
nearly  three  times  the  static  load  of  the  locomotives  in  use,  so 
that  a  locomotive  weighing  20,000  pounds  per  wheel  would  not 
cause  so  great  a  maximum  wheel  load  as  some  of  the  eogines  in 
use,  provided  the  wheels  of  the  heavier  locomotive  were  made 
large  in  diameter  and  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts 
reduced.  At  that  time,  in  further  developing  the  comparison  of 
wheel  loads,  the  complication  of  the  problem,  when  considered 
theoretically,  was  found  to  be  such  that  a  solution  seemed  well- 
nigh  impossible.  The  elements  of  the  problem  indicated  that 
the  maximum  and  minimum  rail  pressures  do  not  occur  when 
the  counterbalance  is  down  or  up,  as  might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed, but  instead  these  occur  either  before  or  after  the  counter- 
balance has  reached  the  upper  or  lower  positions,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  action  of  the  engine  at  the  time.  The 
analysis  made  at  that  time  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
whole  driving  wheel  and  all  its  attachments  could  be  taken  as  a 
revolving  body  rotating  on  a  centre  not  coincident  with  its 
centre  of  gravity;  also  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
angular  velocity  could  be  considered  uniform,  as  the  wheel  has 
much  stored  energy  and  is  revolved  by  the  track  even  when  the 
forces  tending  to  produce  revolution  are  small,  and  thus  the 
stored  energy  of  the  whole  train  is  available  to  keep  the  rotation 
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of  the  driver  uniform  up  to  the  point  where  the  resistance  of  the 
driver  to  rotation  (due  to  the  inertia  resulting  from  the  oval  path 
of  the  centre  of  gravity)  is  equal  to  the  adhesion  of  the  driver  to 
the  rail  Further,  it  was  then  believed  that  the  friction  of  the 
aile  box  in  the  frame  jaws  was  so  small  relating  to  the  other 
forces  acting)  that  its  effect  on  the  character  of  the  rotation  might 
be  omitted  in  a  practical  analysis.  Even  with  this  simplification 
the  analysis  seemed  too^complicated  for  solution  with  reasonable 
accuracy 

In  1888  Prof.  Gaetano  Lanza,  after  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
specific  problem  presented  to  him  by  the  writer,  gave  the  opinion 
that  the  maximum  and  minimum  rail  pressures  did  not  occur  at 
the  upper  and  lower  positions  of  the  counterbalance. 

On  several  occasions  the  technical  papers  have  asked  in  their 
columns  for  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but  the  first  useful  infor- 
mation was  gathered  in  1891  by  the  late  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Woods, 
member  of  this  Society,  who  made  an  experiment  with  a  model 
under  assumed  conditions,  the  results  of  which  showed  that  under 
those  conditions  the  maximum  and  minimum  rail  pressures  did 
not  take  place  when  the'  counterbalance  was  directly  up  or  down. 
These  results  were  given  first  in  the  Technography  1891,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Railroad  Gazette^  August  14,  1891,  p.  560. 

Last  year  Prof.  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  of  Purdue  University,  Indiana, 
kindly  consented  to  determine  from  his  test  locomotive  some 
fundamental  facts  about  the  revolution  of  a  locomotive  driver, 
and  he  devised  the  plan  of  putting  an  iron  wu'e  between  the 
driver  and  the  carrying  wheels  to  learn  where  the  driver  left 
the  rail  and  where  the  pressure  was  greatest.  The  results 
showed  that  the  maximum  lift  and  maximum  pressure  did  not 
occur  when  the  counterbalance  was  directly  up  or  down,  and, 
farther,  that  succeeding  revolutions  did  not  give  duplicate  results. 
This  last  Professor  Goss  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  engine 
rolled  side  wise  on  the  driving  springs  and  so  varied  the  pressuie 
on  the  rail. 

This  year  Mr.  R  A.  Parke,  of  New  York  city,  becoming 
interested  in  the  problem,  made  a  mathematical  analysis  of  the 
character  of  the  revolution  of  a  driving  wheel,  and  presented 
the  result  in  a  paper  before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club,  which 
^as  published  in  the  Proceedivgs  in  February,  1894,  and  after- 
wards given  quite  fully  in  the  Eailroad  Gazette^  February  23, 1894, 
p.  136.      Mr.   Parke's   conclusion    was,   that   the   character    of 
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the  rotation  was  such  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  rail 
]n-essures  occurred  when  the  counterbalance  was  directly  above 
or  below.  Later  Mr.  Parke  found  that  his  analysis  did  not  take 
into  account  all  of  the  conditions,  and  being  occupied  with  other 
important  work  was  unable  to  proceed  further  with  the  theoretical 
investigation. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  some  practical  work, 
on  which  the  writer  was  engaged,  demanded  the  completion  of 
the  investigation,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  call  for  expert  assist- 
ance in  the  mathematical  work,  and  Prof.  J.  Burkitt  Webb,  a 
member  of  this  Society,  kindly  consented  to  undertake  the  solu- 
tion, and  his  results  were  received  in  September.  The  problem, 
as  presented  to  Professor  Webb,  was  as  follows : 

Angular  velocity,  constant. 

Driving  wheel  held  from  horizontal  oscillation,  and  can  only 
move  around  the  centre  of  motion,  which  centre  is  the  driving 
box,  the  driving  box  being  held  by  the  spring  of  the  rail  below 
and  the  driving  spring  above ;  and  the  driving  box  can  oscillate 
vertically  between  the  guides  that  are  held,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses of  this  problem,  rigid  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

The  mass  of  the  driving  wheel  is  considered  as  concentrated 
at  its  centre  of  gravity,  which  centre  of  gi*avity  does  not  coincide 
with  the  centre  of  motion. 

Professor  Webb's  analysis  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
paper.  In  general  his  conclusion  is  that  the  exact  general  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  more  complicated  and  less  practical  than 
the  method  of  approximation  which  he  has  offered.  Also,  that 
the  path  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wheel,  which  is,  of  course, 
the  thing  sought,  is  not  an  ellipse  with  a  vertical  axis,  neither  is 
it  an  ellipse  at  all,  but  a  combination  path  having  no  regular 
geometrical  figure ;  and  the  maximum  lift  of  the  wheel  and  the 
maximum  pressure  on  the  track  may  not  take  place  at  the  same 
points  in  two  successive  revolutions.  Further,  in  applying  the 
method  of  approximation,  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  motion,  as 
a  basis  to  start  from,  in  which  the  angular  velocity  is  the  same 
as  in  the  specific  case,  and  following  the  body  around  in  its 
revolution  with  mathematical  calculation  until  succeeding  revolu- 
tions repeat,  or  nearly  repeat,  in  character ;  but  it  must  not  be 
expected  that  the  motion  will  repeat  indefinitely. 

A  simple  expression  of  the  formula  for  the  approximate  path  is 
as  follows : 
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The  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  axle  box  above  or  below  the 
normal  position,  when  the  wheel  is  at  rest,  for  any  angle  of  revo- 
lutioii  a  from  the  top  quarter,  is : 

r  0^  U 

S  =  —  F  -h  yfrzTn^  ^^®'  ^  ■*■  ^^^^  n^^"  ^^' 

The  Telocity  of  the  wheel  in  its  vertical  path  at  any  angle  of 
revolution  a  from  the  top  quarter  is  : 

In  these  equations  the  origin  is  taken,  for  simplicity's  sake,  at 
the  top  quarter;  that  is,  when  the  crank  is  270  degrees  from  the 
front  dead  point. 

iS'isthe  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  wheel  above  the  position 
which  it  has  when  the  locomotive  is  at  rest. 

V  is  the  vertical  velocity  of  the  centre  of  the  wheel  in  the  frame 
jaws. 

/)=  — — — d,  in  which  N  is  the  stiflFness  of  the  driving  spring 

and  the  spring  of  the  rail  combined,  divided  by  the  stiffness  of 
the  driving  spring.  The  stiffness  is  the  resistance  per  foot  of  de- 
flection. 

r  is  the  distance  in  feet  between  the  centre  of  the  wheel  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wheel. 

0  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel  or  the  velocity  in  feet  of 
a  point  at  the  end  of  a  one-foot  radius. 

£^ is  the  square  root  of  the  "specific  strength"  of  the  driving 
spring,  or  of  the  driving  spring  and  the  spring  of  the  rail  taken 
^ether,  according  to  whether  tlie  wheel  is  on  the  rail  or  off,  the 
equation  having  different  values  of  constants  for  the  two  condi- 
tions. The  "  specific  strength  "  of  a  spring  is  the  resistance  per 
foot  of  deflection  divided  by  the  mass  of  oscillating  parts ;  it  is 
the  stiffness  of  the  spring  per  unit  of  mass  of  the  oscillating  parts. 

a  is  the  angle  of  revolution  in  degrees  from  the  top  quarter, 
^hich  is  270  degrees  of  revolution  from  the  front  dead  point. 

iisa  constant  that  depends  on  the  conditions. 

5  is  an  angle  in  degrees  that  is  constant  for  each  one  of  the 
different  equations. 

To  apply  these  equations  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume  the  driv- 
ing wheel  to  be  in  any  definite  place  vertically  for  any  position  of 
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the  crank  and  to  have  any  vertical  velocity  either  up  or  down.  It  is 
evident  that  as  the  wheels  bound  along  over  the  track  they  have  an 
infinite  variety  of  positions  in  the  frame  jaws,  and  their  positions 
liave  no  regularity.  So  that  any  reasonable  values  within  the 
limits  of  the  machinery  can  be  given  to  S,  a,  and  F,  and  the  verti- 
cal oscillations  may  be  studied  without  getting  outside  of  practi- 
cal cases.  Perhaps  the  simplest  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  value 
of  S  and  V  as  zero,  and  a  as  90  degrees,  and  then  go  forward 
with  the  work  by  substituting  these  values  in  the  equations  and 
solving  for  b  and  JB,  This  is  simple  algebraical  work.  Then 
substitute  b  and  By  and  let  a  increase  indefinitely,  and  note  the 
changes  of  S. 

This  formula  does  not  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  fric- 
tion of  the  axle  boxes  in  the  jaws  of  the  frame  on  the  shape  of 
the  path,  as  the  friction  is  itself  an  irregular  variable,  and  would 
have  made  the  solution  more  complicated  than  is  practically 
necessary.  The  effect  of  friction  is  to  alter  the  shape  of  the 
path,,  and  the  extent  of  the  alteration  is  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  the  work  done  on  the  body  by  the  friction  during  a 
revolution,  in  comparison  with  the  forces  acting  to  produce  rota- 
tion and  the  stored  energy  of  the  body.  The  following  shows 
approximately  the  work  done  by  friction  and  the  stored  energy 
in  the  practical  example  now  being  considered : 


120— 

100  — 

30— 

60- 

40 — 
30 — 

0- 


Fio.  88. — Indicator  cards  for  specific  example. 

Fig.  88  shows  typical  indicator  cards  from  a  locomotive  at  70 
miles  an  hour,  modified  to  allow  for  an  increase  of  speed  to  90 
miles,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  assumed  case.     This  is,  of 
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course,  an  approximation,  but  will  answer  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  a  probable  effect  of  friction  on  the  shape  of  the  path 
of  revolution  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  driving  wheel. 

Fig.  89  shows  the  effective  steam  pressure  on  the  pistons, 
allowing  for  back  pressure  and  the  pressure  on  the  axle  boxes 
against  the  jaws  of  the  frame,  against  which  they  slide  vertically, 
allowing  for  the  obliquity  of  the  connecting  rods.  The  polar 
cnrres  around  the  centre  of  the  axle  show  the  variations  of  the 
pressare  on  the  axle  box  against  the  jaws  caused  by  the  steam 
pressure  on  the  piston.  The  dotted  curves  show  the  effect  of 
using  small  drivers ;  the  pressure  is  decreased  during  the  first 
quarter  and  increased  just  after  the  rear  dead  point     The 


Pig.  89. — Axle-box  pressures  due  to  steam  pressure  on  piston. 

smaller  the  driver  for  a  given  length  of  crank,  the  greater  is  the 
variation  of  this  pressure.     The  small  curves,  A  and  By  show  the 
relative  amounts  of  the  pressure  of  the  piston  that  goes  to  the 
contact  of  the  rail  and  the  wheel  at  C  and  to  the  axle  box.     The 
fact  that  more  of  the  force  of  the  piston  pressure  goes  to  the  rail 
^  the  case  of  the  small  driver,  as  is  shown  by  the  dotted  curve 
B  being  larger  than  A,  is  not  important,  but  only  shows  what  is 
^ell  known ;  namely,  that  for  the  same  piston  pressure,  a  loco- 
motive will  pull  more  with  a  small  wheel  than  with  a  large  one, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  adhesion  is  sufficient   to  prevent 
slipping.     The   direction   of   the  axle  box   pressure  is  readily 
understood  from  the  curves  of  steam  pressures  given  on  the  right 
of  this  figure  at  DE,    The  pressures  above  the  horizontal  line 
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are  to  the  right,  and  pressures  below  are  to  the  left.  The  right 
hand  side  of  the  engine  only  is  shown  in  this  figure.  The 
amount  of  pressure  at  any  point  of  revolution  is  the  length  of 
the  radial  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  polar  curve  as  at  /^ 
for  the  point  of  revolution  O,  The  method  of  dividing  the  pis- 
ton pressures  into  two  parts,  namely,  that  going  to  the  axle  box, 
and  that  going  to  the  rail,  is  indicated  on  Fig.  86. 

Fig.  87  shows  the  pressure  of  the  axle  box  on  the  frame  jaws 
that  is  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts.  The  lines 
AB  0x^6.  CD  are  the  curves  showing  the  inertia  of  the  piston  at 
different  points  of  the  stroke,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
obliquity  of  the  connecting  rod.  The  straight  dotted  lines  indi- 
cate the  inertia  when  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  length  of  the 
rod  and  assuming  pure  harmonic  motion  of  the  piston.  The 
large  polar  curves,  E  and  F^  show  the  pressure  that  goes  to  the 
axle  box,  and  the  small  curve,  G  and  H,  shows  the  pressure  that 
goes  to  the  rail  contact.  The  dotted  polar  curves  show  the 
pressures  for  small  driving  wheels. 

The  method  of  laying  out  these  polar  curves  graphically  is  as 
follows : 

The  line  of  the  connecting  rod,  as  P  Q,  is  extended  to  meet 
the  vertical  line  at  Ry  and  a  horizontal  line,  R  Sy  i&  drawn  as 
shown.  The  force  PT  is  laid  off  horizontally  at  U  and  F,  and 
lines  are  drawn  from  U  to  W  and  from  V  to  the  centre.  The 
distances  R  S  and  R  X  represent  the  pressures  on  the  axle  box 
and  rail  contact  respectively.  The  forces  are  then  laid  off  on 
the  line  of  the  crank  as  at  Z  This  graphical  method  was  used 
in  describing  the  polar  curves  on  Fig.  89. 

Besides  the  axle  box  pressures  due  to  the  f>team  pressure  and 
the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  there  is  that  due  to  the 
"  excess  balance  "  that  is  used  for  the  reciprocating  parts.  This 
is  determined  from  Fig.  86,  in  which  the  curves  A  and  B  are  the 
polar  curves  giving  the  horizontal  component  of  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  '*  excess  balance,"  such  as  0  J^  for  any  point  of  revolu- 
tion O,  The  centrifugal  force  of  the  strictly  revolving  parts  and 
their  balances  practically  balance  each  other,  and  need  not  be 
considered  in  determining  the  friction  of  the  axle  box  in  the 
guides. 

Taking  the  friction  between  the  axle  boxes  and  the  jaws  as  one 
per  cent.,  these  parts  being  well  oiled  and  the  boxes  free  to  move, 
Fig.  90  shows  the  total  axle-box  pressure  at  different  points  of  the 
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revolution  and  at  different  parts  of  the  vertical  path  of  the  axle* 
box  in  the  frame  jaws.  The  vertical  path  is  taken 
as  corresponding  with  a  typical  oscillation  deter- 
mined by  the  calculations  which  give  Fig.  91, 
except  that  to  simplify  matters  the  axis  of  the 
typical  path  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  taken  as 
vertical  instead  of  inclined.  The  degrees  of  revo- 
lution are  marked  on  the  diagram,  and  the  hori- 
zontal distances  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  indi- 
cate the  resultant  of  the  several  axle-box  pressures 
determined  from  Figs.  89,  86,  and  87,  The  shaded 
sections  show  where  the  area  of  the  curves  over-  • 
lap,  and  the  sectioned  parts  are  to  be  taken  twice 
in  finding  the  work  done  per  revolution  in  over- 
coming the  friction  of  the  axle  box  in  the  jaws. 
The  rectangle  ABCD  is  proportional  to  the 
stored  energy  in  the  wheel  due  to  its  maximum 
vertical  velocity  in  the  frame  jaws,  and  the  rect- 
angle A  E  F  D  is  proportional  to  twice  the  work 
done  in  overcoming  the  friction  during  a  full  ver- 
tical oscillation  up  and  back. 

The  effect  of  the  friction  on  the  shape  of  the. 
path  of  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  small,  as 
these  rectangles  indicate.     The  irregularities  in 
the  track  affect  the  shape  of  the  path  so  much 
that  the  friction  may  be  neglected. 

The  extension  of  Professor  Webb's  analysis 
of  the  special  case  is  given  in  Fig.  92  from  A 
to  B,  The  labor  required  to  make  the  calcu- 
lations is  so  stupendous  that  the  extension  was 
discontinued  at  B,  The  work  involves  very  close 
calculations  of  the  junction  angles  and  no  incon- 
siderable amount  of  labor  in  determining  the 
values  of  h  and  B  in  the  equations.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  for  every  change  in  condition  of 
revolution,  that  is,  whenever  the  wheel  leaves  the 
rail  or  returns  to  it,  a  new  equation  must  be 
used,  and  to  determine  the  values  of  the  con- 
stants in  each  new  equation,  the  junction  angles 
and  velocities  have  to  be  accurately  calculated. 
The  labor  in  this  work  was  much  reduced  by  tabu- 
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lating  the  yalues  of  the  repeating  factors  in  the  equations,  and 
by  having  printed  forms  of  the  typical  equations  and  of  the 
elementary  processes  of  solving  the  equation  for  the  new  con- 
stants. 

The  similarity  of  the  repetitions  at  A^  C,  B  indicate  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  repeat  the  path  after  a  number  of  revolutions, 
bat  it  has  been  impossible  to  carry  the  work  far  enough  to  de- 
termine this,  and  it  would  not  be  of  any  practical  value  to  do  so, 
for  the  reason  that  all  that  need  be  sought  for  in  this  line  of 
investigation  has  been  gained ;  viz.,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
maximum  lift  of  the  drivers  does  not  commonly  occur  when  the 
counterbalance  is  directly  up,  neither  does  the  maximum  rail 
pressure  occur  when  the  counterbalance  is  directly  down.  These 
maximums  may  take  place  either  before  or  after  the  upper  and 
lower  points,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  wheel 
is  revolving  at  the  instant.  Slight  changes  in  the  elasticity  of 
the  track  will  throw  the  maximum  point  to  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  vertical  line,  and  as  there  is,  theoretically,  no  reason 
why  the  maximum  lift  or  depression  should  occur  on  the  vertical 
line,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fact  that  such  will  not  be  the  case  even 
as  an  average  of  all  the  multitude  of  maximum  lifts  and  depres- 
sions occurring  in  practice. 

That  the  path  of  the  centre  of  gravity  around  the  centre  of 
revolution  is  not  an  ellipse  witli  a  vertical  axis,  but  is,  instead,  a 
compound  path  with  its  lon;^  axis  generally  inclined,  is  shown 
bvFig.  91,  whereon  have  been  plotted  all  of  the  paths  calculated 
op  to  this  time  for  this  special  case.  It  is  noticeable  that  suc- 
ceeding paths  do  not  duplicate  each  other,  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  oscillation  of  the  engines,  but  in 
the  nature  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  revolution  of  the 
^'heel  takes  place,  even  supposing  the  engine  to  be  ri</idly  fixed 
and  prevented  from  all  longitudinal  and  vertical  movement. 

Friction  not  having  been  considered  in  the  calculations  for 
these  curves,  it  may  be  expected  that  in  actual  practice  the 
modification  due  to  the  friction  of  the  axle  boxes,  sliding  verti- 
cally in  the  jaws,  would  be  appreciable,  but  not  enough  to  alter 
the  useful  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  of 
calculations  made  without  including  friction.  The  small  rela- 
tive ratio  of  the  work  done  by  friction  per  revolution  to  the 
stored  energy  in  the  oscillating  body  in  the  direction  of  the 
r^th  of  oscillatiou  is  shown  in  Fig.  90. 
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The  numbers  od  Fig.  91  shov  the  points  where  the  eqaatiocB 
From  0  to  1  the  wheel  is  on  the  rail,  from  1  to  2  it  is 
off  the  rail,  and  from  2  to  3  it  is  on 
again,  and  so  on ;  commencing  with 
each  even  number  the  wheel  is  on 
the  rail  antil  the  next  odd  number 
is  reached,  and  from  each  odd  num- 
ber the  wheel  is  off  the  rail  until 
the  next  even  number  is  reached. 
Figs.  93  and  94  show  typical  suc- 
ceeding oscillations  for  which  the 


Fig.   93.— Example    of     succeed- 
ing revalutiona.     For  data,  eee 


10.  04. — Example  of  succeeding 
revolutions.  For  dalk,  see 
Table  A. 
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TABLE   A.— Data  for  Figs.  98  and  W. 


Path. 


5-6 
^7 

7-8 
8-9 
9-10 
15-16 
16-17 
17-18 
18-19 
19-20 


Values  of 


-P 


Feet. 

.209 

0 
.209 

0 

.209 
.209 

0 
.209 

0 
.209 


h 

r 
o 

.167 

.898 

.632 

.025 

.072 

2.24 

.167 

.561 

.632 

.025 

.087 

2.24 

.167 

.505 

.632 

.167 

.664 

.632 

.025 

.185 

2.24 

.167 

.716 

.632 

.025 

.133 

2.24 

.167 

.648 

.6:J2 

-B 


Initial 

Jnnction 

aD;;le. 


[)egrecH. 

Degrees. 

28.77 

8.00 

119.85 

145.65 

363.92 

260.00 

93.73 

124.18 

347.72 

225.12 

370.62 

262.72 

106.12 

139.21 

859.25 

282.95 

91.02 

124.90 

347.65 

218.90 

Initial 
velocity. 
Feet  per 

second. 


+  2.40 

-5.43 

+  6.28 

-7.19 

4-6.96 

+  8.83 

-11.00 

+  11.22 

-11.07 

+  10.79 


Table  A  gives  the  results  in  detail,  and  those  who  care  to  study 
the  reasons  why  succeeding  paths  do  not  duplicate  each  other 
will  find  in  this  table  the  necessary  information  for  mathematical 
discussion  of  the  reasons.  There  is  not  room  in  this  paper, 
which  is  intended  to  show  the  practical  bearing  of  such  facts  as 
haye  been  collected,  for  a  mathematical  discussion  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  succeeding  paths. 

The  maximum  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  given  in  Figs.  91 
and  92  is  very  great,  and  is  more  than  is  reasonable  to  expect 
in  actual  practice.  This  result  of  the  mathematical  analysis  was 
disappointing  at  first,  but  now  it  is  seen  that  it  was  assumed 
that  the  elasticity  of  the  track  is  practically  indefinite,  wliile  in 
fact  it  is  limited  to  a  small  range  of  motion,  which  is  much  less 
than  is  shown  on  the  diagrams.  The  elasticity  taken  was  that 
determined  by  Delano  and  Howard,  as  before  mentioned,  and 
applies  only  to  a  very  short  range,  certainly  not  more  than  ^^^ 
of  a  foot.  The  depression  of  the  track,  therefore,  that  is  given 
on  Figs.  91  and  92  is  false  in  dimension  but  true  in  type,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  maximum  lift.  There  is  no  way 
of  calculating  the  average  lift  of  a  driver  from  the  track,  how- 
ever comprehensive  the  mathematics,  for  the  reason  that  the 
elasticity  of  the  track  on  the  ties,  between  the  ties,  and  at  the 
joints  is  different.  Further,  the  relation  of  the  vertical  oscilla- 
tion to  the  degrees  of  revolution  is  quite  flexible  and  not  direct, 
^  that  slight  variations  in  the  flexibility  of  the  track  may  pro- 
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duce  wide  variations  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  wheel  verti- 
cally and  the  crank  in  the  crank  circle. 

No  doubt,  if  the  mathematical  analysis  of  the  vertical  oscillation 
of  two  engines,  at  the  same  speed  and  with  the  same  assumed 
rail  elasticity,  shows  that  one  has  more  lift  than  tlie  other,  then 
there  will  be  under  equal  conditions  in  service  more  lift  with  one 
engine  than  with  the  other.  In  this  way  the  equations  have  a 
practical  value,  that  is,  in  comparing  engines. 

EFFECT  OF  COUNTERBALANCING  ON   TIRE  WEAR. 

The  effect  of  the  "  excess  balance  "  on  tire  wear  must  be  con- 
siderable when  the  revolutions  per  minute  are  as  great  as  they 
are  with  large  drivers  at  very  high  speeds  and  small  drivers  at 
moderate  speeds.  The  relative  forces  with  large  and  small  drivers 
are  perhaps  best  shown  by  Fig.  71.  It  has  been  shown  both  math- 
ematically and  by  the  results  of  the  practical  experiments  at 
Purdue,  that  with  drivers  of  ordinary  diameter  the  tires  are  off 
the  track  for  a  considerable  portion  of  a  revolution  at  60  miles  an 
hour,  when  the  "excess  balance"  is  about  the  ordinary  amount 
Omitting  the  wear  of  brake  shoes,  which  ordinarily  do  not  wear 
the  tire  where  it  bears  upon  the  rail,  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
average  locomotive  should  be  continuously  run  at  70  miles  an 
hour  there  would  be  one  point  on  the  tires,  except  the  main  tire, 
that  would  never  touch  the  rail  and  would  therefore  never  be 
worn.  The  main  wheels  do  not  lift  as  much  as  the  back  wheels, 
that  is  when  running  ahead,  for  the  reason  that  the  obliquity  of 
the  main  rods  causes  a  downward  pressure  on  the  track,  which 
counteracts  somewhat  the  lifting  tendency. 

In  looking  for  the  causes  of  flat  spots  on  driving  tires  of  fast- 
moving  locomotives,  the  first  point  of  importance  is  to  find  the 
part  of  the  revolution  where  there  is  the  least  wear.  This  point 
will  generally  be  found  following  the  crank,  that  is  at  a  point 
where  the  tire  touches  the  rail  when  the  crank  has  passed  the 
90-degree  point  or  lower  quarter,  the  engine  running  ahead,  that 
being  the  place  where  the  driving  wheel  will  probably  most  fre- 
quently have  the  maximum  lift.  An  examination  of  worn  tires 
of  high-sjDeed  locomotives  shows  this  to  be  the  case.  There 
are  causes  of  tire  wear  other  than  the  abrasion  due  to  rolling 
ccmtact,  the  principal  cause  being  the  slipping  of  the  tires  in 
starting  up  a  heavy  train.     The  "imperceptible  slip"  which  has 
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been  said  to  exist  has  never  been  proved  to  take  place  after  the 
engine  has  reached  an  ordinary  speed,  say  of  10  miles  an  hour, 
but  it  occurs  sometimes  at  slow  speeds  when  the  engineer  is 
quite  expert  in  handling  the  throttle.  It  can  be  seen  when  a 
heavy  train  is  being  started  and  the  locomotive  is  moving  at  less 
than  5  miles  an  hour.  It  is  due  to  the  non-uniformity  of  the 
moment  of  rotation  produced  by  the  steam  pressure  on  the  pis- 
tons. The  maximum  moment  when  the  slipping  occurs  is  slight- 
ly greater  than  the  adhesion  of  the  drivers,  and  for  a  few  degrees 
of  revolution  the  drivers  slip  slightly.  However,  locomotives 
are  not  generally  run  in  this  way,  for  the  reason  tliat  when  the 
balance  between  the  moment  of  rotation  and  the  moment  of 
adhesion  is  so  delicate,  the  change  in  the  coefficient  of  friction, 
caused  by  a  slippery  place  on  the  rail,  permits  the  engine  to 
slip  violently.  For  various  reasons,  engineers  are  required  to 
avoid  this.  Instructions  are  generally  given  to  slip  the  drivers 
as  little  as  possible.  The  writer  made  experiments  in  1891  on  a 
heavy  grade  17  miles  long,  of  about  117  feet  per  mile,  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Bailroad  (see  Railroad  Gazette,  November  27, 1891, 
page  832),  to  determine  whether,  under  the  extreme  conditions 
of  hauling  a  heavy  load,  there  was  any  slip  after  starting.  Tlie 
results  showed  that  the  drivers  made  the  same  number  of  revo- 
lutions when  going  up  the  hill  with  a  heavy  train  as  when  com- 
ing down  without  load. 

Tires  wear  both  by  pulverization  of  the  steel  due  to  rolling 
contact  and  by  abrasion,  and,  as  the  points  of  maximum  wear^of 
each  kind  do  not  always  coincide,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  where 
the  most  worn  places  will  occur,  unless  all  the  conditions  of 
speed  and  service  are  accurately  known.  The  maximum  rail 
pressures  occur  with  greater  uniformity  for  back  drivers  than  for 
main  drivers,  for  the  reason  that  the  vertical  component  of  the 
piston  pressure  due  to  the  angularity  of  the  connecting  rod 
varies  with  diflferent  cut-oflfs  and  modifies  greatly  the  points  of 
njaximum  rail  pressures.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  locomotives 
are  run  quite  uniformly  in  speed  and  piston  pressure  that  it  is  of 
any  practical  use  to  examine  the  relation  of  the  positions  of 
points  of  maximum  rail  pressure  and  the  points  of  maximum 
wear. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

(a)  The  present  method  of  counterbalancing  locomotives  by 
providing  in  each  driver  a  balance  sufficient  to  fully  counter- 
balance all  the  revolving  parts,  and  an  additional  balance,  known 
as  the  "  excess  balance,"  which  has  a  centrifugal  force  equal  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  maximum  inertia  of  the  reciprocating 
parts,  is  practically  perfect  so  far  as  the  locomotive  itself  is 
concerned. 

(/>)  The  "  excess  balance  "  now  often  used  for  the  reciprocat- 
ing parts  is  too  great  for  speeds  above  sixty-five  miles  an 
hour,  with  drivers  less  than  six  feet  in  diameter,  as  the  track 
is  liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  excessive  rail  pressure  which  it 
causes. 

(c)  The  only  practical  way  in  which  the  "  excess  balance  "  can 
be  reduced  is  by  reducing  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts, 
and  as  these  parts  are  generally  made  heavier  than  the  service 
demands  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  "  excess  balance  "  to  a  point 
where  the  rail  pressures  will  not  be  destructive,  provided  that 
the  diameter  of  the  drivers  be  made  suitable  for  the  speed. 

(d)  The  larger  the  driver  for  the  same  speed  and  weight  of 
reciprocating  parts,  the  less  will  be  the  maximum  rail  pressure 
caused  by  the  "  excess  balance." 

(e)  The  heavier  the  locomotive,  the  greater  is  the  amount  in 
pounds  of  the  reciprocating  parts  that  can  remain  unbalanced 
without  causing  the  locomotive  to  shake,  in  "  nosing "  and 
*'  plunging  "  more  than  can  be  permitted.  It  is  not  the  percentage 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts  that  should  be  con- 
sidered in  selecting  the  "  excess  balance  "  ;  it  is  the  actual  weight 
in  pounds  that  can  remain  unbalanced  without  shaking  the 
engine  too  much.  If  one-third  of  the  weight  of  reciprocating 
parts  weighing  600  pounds  cm  remain  unbalanced,  then,  if  those 
parts  be  reduced  to  weigh  but  400  pounds,  one-half  can  remain 
unbalanced,  and  "  excess  balance  "  will  be  needed  for  but  200 
pounds  instead  of  400  pounds  of  reciprocating  weight. 

(/')  The  maximum  rail  pressure  of  a  driving  wheel  is  not  at  all 
indicated  by  the  static  load  of  the  wheel  on  the  rail.  The  im- 
pressed load  due  to  the  "  excess  balance "  is  often  double  the 
static  load,  and  the  pressure  at  the  point  of  impact  when  the 
wheel  lifts  from  tlie  rail  and  drops  is  even  greater.  There 
appears  to  be  no  way  of  determining  what  the  impact  pressure  is, 
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but  the  impressed  load  due  to  the  "  excess  balance  "  can  be 
calculated  bj  the  formula  for  centrifugal  force.  About  all  that 
is  known  about  the  impact  pressure  is  that  it  is  enough  at  times 
to  bend  a  seventy-pound  rail  downward  vertically  one  inch  in 
cases  where  the  engine  has  small  wheels  and  is  run  too  fast,  or 
has  the  rods  taken  off  and  is  run  at  moderately  high  speeds,  or 
has  improper  counterbalances. 

{g)  The  speed  at  which  any  given  driver  will  begin  to  lift  from 
the  rail  is  probably  less  than  that  at  which  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  counterbalance  equals  the  pressure  of  the  wheel  upon  the 
rail,  as  at  speeds  lower  than  that  the  wheel  has  small  vertical 
oscillations  that  may  carry  it  off  the  rail.  But  the  lift  will  riot 
be  important  until  the  speed  has  increased  to  a  point  where  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  **  excess  balance  "  is  somewhat  greater 
than  the  pressure  of  the  wheel  on  the  rail. 

(*)  The  exact  height  of  lift  of  a  wheel  in  any  given  case  is  de- 
pendent upon  so  many  unknown  and  variable  quantities  in  prac- 
tice, such  as  the  flexibility  of  the  track  and  the  rhythm  with  which 
points  of  equal  flexibility  succeed  each  other  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  locomotive  is  running,  that  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
vhat  it  will  be.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  for  the  good  of 
the  track,  and  to  prevent  broken  and  bent  rails,  and  for  the  safety 
of  a  train  following  a  locomotive,  it  is  not  prudent  to  run  a  driv- 
ing wheel  at  a  speed  where  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  "  excess 
balance"  exceeds  the  pressure  of  the  wheel  upon  the  rail. 

fi)  All  driving  wheels  for  fast  locomotives  should  be  as  large 
in  diameter  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  and  not  decrease  the 
power  too  much  in  starting  trains. 

<i')  The  path  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  wheel,  with  respect 
to  the  engine  during  a  revolution,  is  an  oval  figure  with  the  long 
^s  more  nearly  vertical  than  horizontal,  the  inclination  of  the 
a^s  varying  constantly,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  elasticity 
of  the  track  at  different  points,  and  to  other  causes. 

^^)  The  heavier  the  driving  wheel  and  the  parts   under  the 
driving  springs,  and  the  stiffer  the  driving  springs,  the  less  will 
he  the  lift  from  the  rail,  all  other  conditions  being  equal. 
19 
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APPENDIX. 

ANALYSIS  OP  PATH   OF  CENTRE   OF  GRAVITY  OF  DRIVING  WHEEL.* 

Simplijication  of  the  Problem, — The  axis  of  the  driver  is  to  re- 
main horizontal  and  perpendicular  to  the  track ;  i,  ^.,  fixed  in 
dtrecfion. 

The  motion  of  any  body  with  a  thus  fixed  axis  can  be  no  more 
than  a  translation  plus  a  rotation  about  its  axis.  In  this  case  the 
translation  must  be  a  vertical  one. 

A  hodj/  so  moving  may  be  replaced  at  will  by  any  other  body 
having  the  sarm  ma<Sy  the  same  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  same 
radius  of  gyration^  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  motion. 

The  driver  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  be  simply  a  right 
line  with  two  equal  masses  at  the  ends  of  it,  whose  sum  equals 
the  mass  of  the  driver,  and  whose  distance  apart  equals  twice  the 
radius  of  gyration.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  driver  will  be 
the  middle  point  of  the  line,  and  its  centre  a  point  at  the  proper 
distance  therefrom,  Fig.  95. 


Centre  of  Driver    .                   «  ji    , «       *i^«  >^5x   w».. 
k                 Bad.  of  Gyration ^^  Maw 


Mass . ^ 


Centre  of  Gravity 

Fig.  95. 


Each  of  the  half-masses  is  supposed  to  be  concentrated  in  a 
sphere  (say)  of  differential  radius,  so  that  it  will  have  no  moment 
of  inertia  about  its  own  centre.  If  it  were  necessary  to  make  a 
model  of  the  thing,  so  that  we  could  not  suppose  differential 
spheres,  the  half-masses  could  be  discs  of  suitable  size  pivoted 
by  their  centres,  so  that  they  would  not  rotate  when  the  whole 
arrangement  revolved  around  a  point  in  the  line.  This  concep- 
tion is  illustrated  in  Fig.  96,  where  vertical  lines  on  the  half- 
masses  are  shown  remaining  vertical  in  spite  of  the  revolution 

*  This  analysis  was  prepared  for  the  writer  b/  Prof.  J.  Burkitt  Webb,  tuem- 

ber  of  this  Society. 
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about  the  centre  of  gravity  (or  any  other  point  in  the  line  or  out 

of  it). 
The  journal  boxes  (all  non-revolving  parts)  at  the  centre  of  the 

driver  may  be  added  to  the  driver  as  concentrated  masses,  like 

those  in  Fig.  95.  We  thus  obtain 
Fig.  97  as  our  simplified  concep- 
tion of  the  driver  plus  its  journal 
boxes. 

THOBBOt 

Ma»a 

% 


JournAl  Bojcea 
Fig.  96.  Fio.  97. 

Ve  now  calculate  a  new  centre  of  gravity  and  a  new  maas  and 
Todm  of  gyration. 

The  imo  mass  =  mass  of  driver  +  mass  of  journal  boxes. 

The  new  centre  of  gravity  will  be  at  a  distance  from  the  centre 

of  wheel 

,-,,.,  old  mass 

=  old  distance  x • 

new  mass 

The  new  radius  of  gyration  will  be  measured  from  the  new 
centre  of  gravity  and  will  be  equal  to  the 


/ 


new  moment  of  inertia 

—   , 

new  mass 

and  the  new  moment  of  inertia  will  be  equal  to  the  old  moment 
+  journal  box  mass  x  (old  distance  to  centre  of  gravity)''  — 
new  mass  x  (old  distance  —  new  distance)^ 

Simplified  driver  and  lx)xes, — We  tlius  reduce  Fig.  97  to  Fig.  98. 

In  the  same  way,  half  of  the  parallel  bar  should  be  considered 
as  a  mass  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  the  crank  pin,  and  the 
allele,  driving  wheel,  journal  boxes,  and  half  bar,  reduced  to 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  98.  As  the  crank  pin  will  not  be  on 
the  line  through  the  centre  and  centre  of  gravity,  the  line  con- 
necting the  final  half-masses  will  be  at  an  angle  with  the  line 
connecting  the  original  half-masses.  This  process  will  be  illus- 
trated. 

The  angular  velocity  will  be  affected  by  the  oscillations  to  so 
small  an  extent  that  the  neglect  of  this  effect,  already  assumed, 
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is  justifiable.      We  must,  however,  adapt  our  physical  construc- 
tion thereto.     In  order  to  reduce  this  eflfect  to  nothing,  we  must 


JTew  Mass  /^^  ^      j^ntre  of  Gravity         ^^  New  Mass 


Centre  of  Wheel' 

Fig.  98. 

assume  a  driver  such  that  an  infinite  amount  of  energy  will  be 
stored  in  it ;  such  a  driver  will  not  vary  its  rotation  by  the 
addition  of  finite  amounts  of  energy.  This  will  be  accomplished 
by  simply  removing  our  new  half-masses  to  infinity,  so  that  while 
the  centre  of  the  wheel  and  its  centre  of  gravity  and  mass  re- 
main unchanged,  its  radius  of  gyration  and  moment  of  inertia 
will  be  increased  to  infinity,  and,  therefore,  its  contained  energy 
for  a  finite  angular  velocity  will  be  infinite,  see  Fig.  99.  The  same 
result  will  be  attained  by  supposing  ever  so  small  a  finite  fraction 
of  the  mass  at  infinity,  and  the  rest,  practically  all  of  it,  at  the 
centre  of  gravity,  so  that  our  wheel  boxes  and  parallel  bar  reduce 


_     «Centre  of  Gravity 
00  — — P— O <»■ 


Centre  of  Wheer 

Fig.  09.  Pi^    iqq 

to  a  simple  mass  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  Fig.  100.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  toe  have  only  the  translation  of  combined  masses 
fo  consider.  The  angular  velocity  being  constant,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  considering  the  mass  concentrated  in  a  differential  sphere; 
it  may  equally  well  be  any  mass  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  combined  masses. 

Simple  Spring. — In  place  of  the  driving  spring  and  the  rail  we 
may  substitute  one  spring  acting  on  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and 
to  imitate  lifting  clear  of  the  rail  we  may  put  a  stop  so  that  the 
stiffness  of  the  spring  may  change  at  a  certain  point  in  the  oscil- 
lation.    Fig.  101  shows   this. 


The  spring  is  supposed  long     ,^^  spring 

enough  to  allow  the  motion  of      Fixed  stop.  ^^        •©  w. 


the  centre  of  wheel  to  be  ver-  pi^   joi 

tical.       When     the    spring 

touches  the  stop,  it  will  change  its  stiffness  and  change  back 

when  the  centre  rises  to  the  same  height. 

Spccijic  Strength. — Inasmuch  as  an  increase  in  the  stiffbess  or 
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strength  of  the  spring  and  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  mass 
will  not  affect  the  motion,  we  may  divide  the  stiffness  of  the 
springs  by  the  mass  and  call  the  result  the  specific  strength  or 
sti&ess  per  nnit  mass. 
Mathematical  Statement  of  the  Problem.     (See  Fig.  102.) 

m  =  total  oscillating  masses. 
r  =  distance  in  feet  from  (7,  the  cen- 
tre   of  the   driver,  to   G^  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  total  oscillating  masses. 

OC,  the  vertical  axis  on  which  C 
slides. 

0,  the  position  of  0  when  the  mass  m 

^ ^ .p^  is  at  rest,  as  indicated  dotted. 

»     S^^  %k^  ^^  distance  above  0  of  C. 

S  -{-  r  cosin.  a  distance  above  0  of  m. 
a  =  angle  of  r  from  the  vertical,  as 
shown. 

a  =  6t  =  angular  velocity  x  time, 
/i'  =  specific  strength   of  the   spring 
below  A. 

p"/i*  =  specific  strength  of  the  whole 
spring  below  B. 

Py  the  position  of  C  for  mass  at  rest 
when  stop  at  A  is  removed. 

D,  the  position  of  C  when  pitch  of 
the  whole  spring  becomes  the  same,  and 
above  which  the  stop  is  inoperative, 
the  spring  acting  as  a  whole  from  B  to 
centre  of  wheel,  C. 

Fig.  103  shows  the 
problem   in   its  most 
elementary   form,   with    the    action    of    the 
springs  represented  by  tlie  force  F,  at  C 

The  radius  CG  is  here  marked  "unity," 
i-  f.,  one  times  r,  and  all  other  distances  are 
expressed  by  so  many  times  r.  In  other 
words,  r  is  assumed  as  the  unit  for  measuring 
all  distances. 

The  mass   is   also   marked   "Unit   mass," 
which  means  that  the  mass  is  reduced  to  unity  and  the  forces 
educed  in  the  same  proportion. 


Fig.  102. 


Unit 
Mass 


o-f- 


FlG.  103. 
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It  will,  however,  be  best  to  write  one  fundamental  equation 
for  Fig.  102  and  then  show  that  it  reduces  to  a  simple  form  corre- 
sponding with  Fig.  103. 

In  order  to  make  use  of  the  fundamental  equation  of  dynam- 
ics, viz., 

mass  X  acceleration  =  accelerating  force, 

we  must  have  a  force  acting  directly  upon  the  mass.  Now,  in 
Fig.  102  the  spring  acts  on  the  end  C  of  the  radius  and  not 
directly  on  the  mass.  To  remedy  this,  we  introduce  at  O  two 
equal  and  opposite  forces  of  the  same  amount  as  that  of  the 
spring  and  parallel  thereto.  Then  F^  and  F^  constitute  a  mo- 
ment whose  eflfect  is  to  vary  the  angular  velocity,  which  varia- 
tion is,  however,  neglectable  by  reason  of  the  assumed  infinitely 
great  moment  of  inertia  of  the  wheel. 

We  have  now  the  force  Fq  acting  directly  on  the  mass,  and  this 
leads  to  the  equation : 

(P  (s  4-  r  cosin.  a)        ^  . 

m  — ^^ -TTT^ ^  =  Ji^z=  —rnspt'. 

m 

In  Fig.  102  8  is  drawn  as  a  plus  quantity,  and  m  and  M^  are  also 
plus ;  but  the  effect  of  the  spring  in  the  position  drawn  is  to  urge 
the  mass  downward,  or,  in  other  words,  i^o  is  negative,  and 
therefore  the  minus  sign  must  be  put  before  msjn^*  On  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  equation,  m  and  df  are  plus,  and  so  although 
5  -h  r  cosin.  a  is  plus,  its  second  differential  must  be  minus. 

To  put  the  equation  in  a  simpler  form,  we  divide  through  by  m 
and  fjt^y  and  differentiate  5  +  r  cosin.  a  twice,  remembering  that 
pt^  dt^  is   the   same   as   [d  (/i^l^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  =  ^^-     This  gives, 

putting  ^t  =  r,  and  6  =z  n}x  and  -  =  ^s, 

—  +  2  =  72,2  cosin.  nr. (1) 

The  above  reductions  have  not  been  made  arbitrarily.  In  every 
problem  there  are  units  which  are  the  units  used  by  nature  in 
the  problem ;  the  ordinary  units,  pound,  foot,  second,  etc.,  being 
entirely  artificial.  Thus,  the  only  fixed  length  in  the  problem 
being  r,  all  other  lengths  should  be  put  in  terms  of  r.  The  only 
fixed  velocity  in  the  problem  being  that  of  an  oscillation  of  the 
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mass  under  the  action  of  the  spring  alone,  all  velocity  should  be 
expressed  in  terms  thereof ;  therefore,  we  put  0  =  77//.  To  realize 
H  as  an  angular  velocity,  suppose  a  unit  mass,  Fig.  104,  to  be 
mounted  on  a  face-plate  so  that  it  is  free  to  move  without  friction, 
in  or  out,  along  a  radius,  the  axis  of  the  face-plate  being  vertical 
to  avoid  influence  of  gravity.  Suppose  it  to  be  governed  by  a 
spring  of  strength  yu^,  as  shown;  and  that  when  the  face-plate  is 
standing  the  spring  holds  the  mass  at  the  centre.  Ban  the  face- 
plate now  with  the  proper  velocity,  and  the 
mass  may  be  placed  at  any  diatance  from  the 
centre  and  be  in  equilibrium,  the  centrifugal 
force  exactly  balancing  the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  spring.  For  simplicity,  put  it  at  unit's  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  (one  foot) ;  then  we  shall 
Fig.  104.  ^a^e : 

centripetal  force  of  spring  =  ^Jf 
=  centrifugal  force  of  mass  =  /i^, 

the  radius  and  mass  disappearing  from  the  formula  for  centrifugal 
force,  because  they  are  both  unity. 

hi  other  words,  the  specific  strength  of  a  spring  which  will 
hold  a  mass  against  centrifugal  force  at  all  distances  from  the 
centre  is  the  square  of  the  angular  velocity,  or  the  square  root 
of  the  specific  strength  is  the  angular  velocity. 

To  connect  this  angular  velocity  with  the  oscillation  of  a  mass 
Jn  a  right  Hne,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that,  when  the  face-plate 
IS  standing,  if  the  mass  be  caused  to  oscillate  in  its  diametral 
path  under  the  action  of  the  spring,  the  time  of  oscillation  will  be 

the  same  as  the  time  of  revolution  =  — .     (See  Rankine's  Aiyplied 

Mechanics.) 

The  significance  of  r  is  now  evident,  it  being  the  angle 
described  in  any  time,  /,  by  the  angular  velocity  m-  Time  is 
simply  the  angle  passed  over  by  a  radius  of  the  earth,  or  by  the 
hands  of  a  clock,  as  we  please  to  consider  it.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
angular  distance  marked  by  a  meridianal  plane  of  the  earth  ;  that 
^'^  to  say,  by  the  plane  of  a  transit  instrument  set  in  the  meridian 
^IX)n  a  spherical  dial  of  the  heavens;  the  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds  being  marked  on  the  latter,  in  a  somewhat  irregular 
Planner,  by  the   so-called   fixed  stars.     The   Naidixd   Almanac 
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enables  the  observer,  however,  to  put  his  observations  at  oua 
into  degrees  (or  hours),  minutes,  and  seconds.  Now,  r  is  the 
angle  which  Nature  marks  oflf  in  this  problem  for  her  own  xxsi 
therein. 

The  integral  of  this  equation  is 


z  = 


n 


2 


l-n 


cosin.  nr  +  a  cosin.  (r  —  r^).     .    .     .    {2 


Interpretation  of  the  Equation. — This  value  of  z  consists  of  twc 
terms,  each  of  which  represents  a  harmonic  motion. 

The  first  member  represents  a  forced  harmonic  motion,  oi 
a  harmonic  motion  whose  period  is  forced  to  agree  with  tha 
of  the  rotation  of  the  wheel.  The  second  member  represent! 
a  free  vibration,  or  a  harmonic  motion  taking  its  own  time 
that  is,  the  time  in  which  the  spring  naturally  oscillates  th( 
mass. 

We  may  also  say  that  the  first  oscillation  is  one  whose  perioc 
is  forced,  in  which  case  it  will  choose  its  own  amplitude,  and  th( 
second  oscillation  is  one  in  which  the  amplitude  is  forced,  ii 
which  case  it  must  be  left  free  to  choose  its  own  period. 

In  the  first  case  the  period  is  governed  by  nr^  and  in  th< 

second  case  by  r ;  therefore  the  forced  period  is  —  of  the  fret 

n 

period.     Further,  in  the  first  case  the  — is r>  ^  del 

inite  function  of  the  period,  while  in  the  second  case  the  — 

is  a,  an  arbitrary  quantity  or  constant  of  integration,  which  ma; 
have  any  value  to  suit  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  prol 
lem. 

The  remaining,  or  other,  constant  of  integration  (the  equatioi 
(1)  being  of  the  second  order  necessitates  two  constants  of  in 
tegration  in  the  general  integral)  is  r^,  and  this  also  depend 
on  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  problem,  r^  regulate 
the  phase  of  the  free  oscillation  with  respect  to  that  of  the  forces 
one. 

Discu.ssion  of  the  Equation. — a.  The  amplitude  of  the  fre* 
vibration  must  depend  upon  some  force,  or  disturbance,  o 
the  regular  forced  vibration,  just   as   it  would   depend  upoi 
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an  external  foroe  or  disturbance  were  there  no  forced  yibra- 
tion.  But  wliatever  yalne  might  thus  be  given  to  a,  it  would 
gradually  be  decreased  by  friction  and  other  resistances,  and 
the  Beoond  term  would  thus  disappear  from  the  equation,  leav- 
ing only  the  forced  vibration.  It  is  true  that  this  problem 
does  not  call  for  the  introduction  of  friction,  and  we  are  not 
considering  friction  directly,  but  only  the  right  of  the  second 
member  to  exist  in  the  equation.  On  the  supposition  of  no  fric- 
tion, the  second  term  once  in  must  remain  in  and  a  retain  its 
constant  and  original  value.  But  so  long  as  CO  is  less  than  DOy 
the  data  of  the  problem  include  no  cause  for  a  disturbance  of  the 
forced  oscillation,  and  a  must  be  placed  equal  to  0.  To  produce 
Buch  a  disturbance  as  would  be  required  to  make  the  second 
term  necessary,  the  wheel  would  have  to  be  put  in  motion  in  a 
way  discordant  with  the  regular  forced  vibration,  or  a  blow 
vonld  have  to  be  struck  the  wheel.  In  any  actual  case,  as  be- 
fore said,  frictional  and  other  resistances  would  absorb  the 
energy  of  such  a  disturbance,  or  blow,  and  leave  a  pure  forced  vi- 
bration. But  when  0(7  exceeds  OD^  the  change  in  the  strength 
of  the  spring  creates  such  a  disturbance  at  each  revolution,  so 
that  (in  spite  even  of  friction)  the  second  term  is  needed  to 
represent  the  motion.  The  value  of  a  will  in  general,  however, 
change  at  each  revolution.  We  shall  show  later  how  the  value 
of  a  may  be  found  in  a  particular  case. 

''o  This  quantity  depends  on  the  same  considerations  as  a, 
"hen  o  =  0  it  is  indeterminate,  and  when  the  second  term  is 
needed  r^  is  found  in  the  same  calculation  as  gives  a. 

«  is  the  number  of  times  faster  that  the  forced  oscillation 

goes  than  the  natural  time,  w  =  — ,  so  that  the  amplitude,  sup- 
posing the  spring  permanently  attached  at  Jl,  is 

This  quantity  is  zero  when  ^  =  0,  and  infinity  when  d  =  ^; 
^•ft,  when  w  =  0  and  when  n  =  1.     For  intermediate  values  it  is 

plus.  When  n  increases  past  1,  this  — goes  through  infin- 
ity and  becomes  negative  ;  as  n  increases  farther,  the  amplitude 
goes  on  increasing ;  i.  e.,  it  now  decreases  numerically  until,  when 
a s  00,  it  =  —  1.     Smaller  negative  values  are  impossible. 
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To  cQ^kc  the  Tarions  rallies  aasomed  bv  this  — more 

r 

ii^UrUigiljle,  let  lis  assume  certain  ralnes  lor  n  and  constract  dia- 
grams of  the  moticD  on  tbe  supposition  that  no  sach  stop  as  is 
^hown  at  A,  Tig,  102,  interferes  with  the  harmonic  motion,  and 
tiijut  a  =  0.  Or,  rather,  we  soppose  that  the  spring  is  perma- 
ijeutlv  attached  at  A^  so  that  no  change  of  strength  is  possibla 

In  Fig.  105  we  have  C  stationaij  because  the  wheel  has  zero 
angular  velocity.  In  Figs.  106  and  107  the  wheel  takes  longer  to 
revolre  than  the  natural  time  of  oscillation,  and,  in  order  that  this 
mar  l>e  tbe  case,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  spring  stretches  less 
than  it  would  were  it  attached  directly  to  tbe  mass ;  and  this 
diminisbed  stretching  reduces  the  spring  force  just  enough  to  let 
it  oscillate  tbe  mass  in  tbe  slower  time. 

When  tbe  velocity  of  the  wheel  gets  up  to  tbe  natural  speed 
for  tbe  spring,  tbe  spring  cannot  control  the  mass  in  the  proper 
time  without  stretching  the  same  distance  as  the  mass  moves, 
hcc  Fig.  108.  Nature  gets  over  tliis  diflBcnlty  by  making  tbe 
amplitude  infinite,  in  which  case  tbe  constant  amount  (namely, 
tbe  radius),  by  which  tbe  extreme  stretch  of  the  spring,  or  semi- 
amplitude  of  the  point  (7,  falls  short  of  the  semi-amplitnde  of  the 
mass,  disappears  with  respect  to  tbe  infinite  semi-amplitude. 

Fig.  109  is  for  a  velocity  greater  than  that  natural  to  the  spring. 
Here  tbe  spring  has  to  stretch  farther  than  the  mass  goes,  and 
tbus  make  up  for  its  lack  of  strength  suited  to  tbe  increased 
velocity.  In  other  words,  as  the  thing  passes  through  the  infinite 
stage  it  turns  over,  so  that  the  elliptical  path  of  the  mass  is  de- 
scribed in  tbe  reverse  direction,  although  tbe  rotation  of  the 
wheel,  indicated  by  the  arrow,  continues  in  the  same  direction. 

When  n*  is  00 ,  tbe  mass  simply  oscillates  in  a  horizontal  line 
and  makes  tbe  spring  follow  tbe  other  end  of  the  radius,  without 
giving  it  time  enough,  in  upper  or  lower  positions,  to  disturb  tbe 
horizontal  motion  of  the  mass,  see  Fig.  110. 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  show  all  these  changes  in 
a  model,  because  there  would  be  a  limit  to  the  distance  a  spring 
could  stretch,  and,  therefore,  the  reversed  condition  could  not  be 
arrived  at  by  passing  through  infinity.  The  reversed  condition 
can,  however,  be  introduced  in  other  ways. 

Distribution  of  Energij. — Suppose  we  examine  Fig.  107  to  see  how 
the  energy  varies  for  different  positions  of  the  masa  OQ  is  the 
maximum  stretch  of  the  spring.     Calling  tbe  radius  unity  0^  =  3, 
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*Dd  the  strength  of  the  spring  being  /i^,  it  will  exert  a  pull  at  Q  of 

Q 

3/^'  OD  the  unit  of  mass.     Its  average  tension  is,  therefore,     A<^ 

Multiplying  this  by  the  space  over  which  it  stretches,  we  get  x/n* 

for  the  work  done  by  the  spring  as  it  contracts  from  Q  to  0. 
In  its  zero  position  (highest  position)  the  mass  is  4  distant 
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from  Of  and  it  Las,  at  tbis  point,  no  vertical  velocity.  The 
force  Fo,  Fig.  102,  equal  to  that  of  the  spring  acting  on  the  mass 
over  the  space  4,  with  a  regularly  decreasing  yalae,  produces 
a  vertical  velocity  whicji,  in  the  position  3,  is  equal  to  the 
velocity  in  the  circumference  with  radius  4  and  angular  veloe- 

A  /  3  .  .      .    1 

ity  6  =  n/jl/    . //.     The  energy  due  to  this  velocity  is  q(4^)'  for 

a  unit  of  mass  6/^^  and  the  energy  due  to  the  force  JF'o,  wliich 

3 

has    the    average  value   -xf/^,  is    6/a\   the    same   amount,   as  it 

should  be. 

What  needs  now  to  be  explained  is  the  fact  that,  though  the 

9 

contracting  spring  furnishes   but  ^  /«'    work,   the  mass   receives 

12  3 

o  /^'j  a  diflference  of  -^/t'  to  be  furnished  fiom  some  other  source. 

We  will  now  find,  Fig.  102,  the  work  of  the  moment  F^F^  between 
0  and  3  positions.  As  s  is,  in  Fig.  107  (or  when  a  in  equation 
(2)  =  0)  proportional  to  the  cosine,  the  force  7^,  =  3  ju'  cosin.  a, 
and  the  lever  arm  =  sin.  a  (radius  being  unity),  therefore  tlie  mo- 
ment =  3/4*  siu.  cosin.  a.     Multiplying  this  by  da^  we  get 

d  (work)  =  3  /i'  sin.  cosin.  ada 

3 

work  =  -rt  /^'  between  limit  a  =  90°  and  zero  degrees. 


Inasmuch  as  this  moment  retards  tlie  rotation  of  the  wheel,  it 
causes  it  to  give  this  much  work  out  (from  its  infinite  store  of 
energy,  so  that  no  perceptible  change  in  angular  velocity  results) 
to  assist  the  spring  in  accelerating  the  mass. 

This  is  just  as  it  should  be,  because,  were  the  point  C  pivoted 
fast,  the  wheel  would  supply  all  the  energy  to  produce  the  down- 
ward velocity  at  the  position  3.  In  this  case,  however,  the  down- 
ward velocity  would  be  but  \  of  what  it  is  in  Fig.  107,  and  the 
energy  therefore  l)ut  -i\j,  and  the  wheel  would  be  receiving  at  all 
times  as  much  energy  from  the  diminishing  horizontal  velocity  as 
it  gives  out  to  the  increasing  vertical  velocity,  so  that  no  change 
of  its  eneriry  would  result.  In  Fig.  107,  however,  while  it  receives 
from  the  diminisliin<:j  libiizontal  velocitv  the  same  amount  ns  it 
would  with  a  fixed  C^  it  gives  out  a  much  (four  times)  larger 
amount  to  help  produce  the  vertical  velocity. 
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It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  energy  received  by  the 
wheel  as  the  horizontal  velocity  dimiDishes  is  given  to  it  by  a 
coa|de  of  horizontal  forces,  simihir  to  the  couple  F^F^.  One  of 
these  forces  is  applied  at  C  by  the  guide  which  forces  C  to  move 
in  a  vertical  pzttii.  The  other  is  one  of  two  equal  and  opposite 
forces  introduced  at  G^  the  remaining  one  of  the  pair,  corresponds 
to/„aud  produces  the  horizontal  acceleration. 

If  no  friction  exists  between  C  and  the  guides,  the  reaction  of 
the  latter  on  C'has  no  eflfect  further  on  the  problem,  and  this  is 
the  case  in  the  present  problem.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark, 
however,  that  in  a  case  where  friction  did  exist  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  this  reaction  would  introduce  a  force  which  would  combine 
with  t\  and  modify  the  equations  for  the  vertical  motion,  having 
the  general  effect  of  skewing  the  elliptical  paths  to  one  side. 

The  general  equations  for  a  combination  path  may  be  written 
thns: 

Luwer  sections :    «  =     ,     ^ ,  cosine  a  +  b  cosme  tt  (oi  —  p). 

Jul     — (7  U 

tO*  oh 

Upper  sections :    «  =  —  p  +    ,  ,  ^  ^,  cos.  «  +  6  cos.  -^-  (a  —  P). 

m 

Lower  sections  :   V  =  —    .,     ^»  sine  a  —  jih  sine  :^  («  —  /?). 

Ji   ~U  (7    ^  ' 

l'pi)er  sections  :    T  —  —    -,— ^ ^  sine  ct  —  p/uh  sine  ^  (a  —  /3). 

In  order  to  find  the  definite  equations  for  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions, we  must  substitute  the  vertical  (or  only)  ordinate  of  C  and 
its  velocity  in  the  respective  general  equations  and  solve  for  the 
nnknown  constants  h  and  /I 

The  process  can  be  continued  indefinitely,  inasmuch  as,  in 
K^nera',  there  will  be  an  infinite  number  of  sections  in  the  com- 
I'iiiation  patli. 

Fig.  Ill  shows  the  0,  1st  and  2d  s:^ctions ;  the  scale,  however, 
is  too  small  to  give  room  to  enter  all  the  values  of  s  without 
their  interfering  with  one  anotlier. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  particular  cases  the  combination 
path  may  repeat  itself  after  a  certain  number  of  sections,  es- 
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pecially  ii  friction  exists  betveeu  the  boxes  and  their  rerticol 

guides,  but  this  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  investigatioa 

We  might  also  proceed  to  obtain  a  single  expression  corering 

all  the  successive  parts  of  the  combination  path ;  but  it  does 


/\W/^^'  V 

)«' 

,B0' 

m: 


\\\ 


not  seem  that  such  an  expression,  though  necessary  in  the 
investigation  of  the  properties  of  the  combination  path  con- 
sidered as  a  wbole  {such  as  tlie  possible  property  o£  repeating 
itself  in  certain  cases)  would  render  the  calculation  of  an  aotud 
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path  any  easier  than  by  the  process  already  illustrated  in  the 
path  which  has  been  calculated. 

In  the  path  calculated  the  question  of  sufficient  motion  for  the 
driving  box,  or  rather  sufficient  room  for  it  to  move  without 
striking  above,  has  nofc  been  considered.  It  must  be  obvious, 
howeTer,  that  any  such  limitation  of  its  freedom  of  motion  must 
prevent  it  from  describing  a  path  having  a  greater  vertical 
dimension  that  this  circumstance  would  allow. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  test  the  accordance  of  the  principles 
above  developed  with  the  curve  automatically  described  by  an 
apparatus,  or  model,  imitating  the  action  of  a  locomotive  driver, 
such  a  model  could  readily  be  constructed,  but  certain  precau- 
tions would  have  to  be  taken  to  make  it  work  in  accordance  with 
the  theory,  and  not  exactly  as  an  actual  locomotive  would  act. 
Thus:  the  centre  of  the  driver  must  move  vertically  without  fric- 
tion, and  there  must  be  a  device  for  starting  it  under  definite 
conditions  (that  is,  with  definite  values  of  b  and  0),  In  a  real 
case,  also,  the  spring  of  the  track  must  vary  as  the  wheel  passes 
over  the  ties,  and  more  than  that  the  driving  spring  will  not,  in 
case  the  body  of  the  locomotive  oscillates  vertically,  act  with  the 
same  strength  as  it  does  when  tested  with  the  locomotive  at  rest. 

Friction  changes  the  phase  of  harmonic  motion  and  may  leave 
amplitude  unaffected. 

Sometimes  a  slight  error  in  these  produces  a  large  one  sub- 
saqueutly.  If  the  curves  appcir  to  settle  down  to  a  regular 
path,  do  not  conclude  at  once  that  they  do  so,  for  more  than 
likely  they  quiet  down  a  little  in  that  way  and  then  go  wild 
again.  Without  friction  I  should  hardly  expect  to  hit  a  case 
giviog  a  regular  or  a  repeating  path.  (By  "  regular  "  I  mean 
every  turn  the  same,  and  by  "  repeating "  that  after  a  certain 
number  of  turns  the  same  set  of  curves  appears  again — like  a 
repeating  decimal  as  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  one.) 

Gravity  simply  changes  the  whole  curve  and  brings  it  nearer 
the  earth  by  the  same  amount  as  it  affects  the  position  of  rest, 
or  normal  or  neutral  position. 

Friction  delays  the  phase,  is  a  rough  statement.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  law  between  the  other  forces  and  the  friction  is  simple 
enough  the  curve  remains  harmonic  but  changes  its  phase,  while 
^th  a  more  complicated  law  it  will  modify  the  curve  more  or 
less  as  well.  No  matter  what  curve  the  friction  gives,  it  can  be 
expressed  as  a  combination  of  harmonic  curves,  but  to  be  prac- 
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tical  you  would  endeavor  to  approximate  the  effect  of  friction  by 
means  of  an  expression  that  would  complicate  the  shape  as  little 
as  possible,  leaving  it  thus  in  better  shape  for  practical  calcula- 
tions. If  the  power  supplied  is  used  up  by  the  friction,  there  is 
a  chance  of  getting  a  regular  path. 

Note. — Tliis  paper  received  di^cusaion  jointly  with  that  of  Prof.  W.  F.  M. 
(Joss  on  *' An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Effect  of  the  Counterbalance  in  Loco- 
motive Drive-wheels  upon  the  Pressure  between  Wheel  and  Hail,"  and  the  debate 
on  the  two  papers  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  latter  (No.  625)  in  Vol.  XVI., 
Transactiom,  p.  805. 
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DCXXV.* 

AK  BXPERIMBNTAL  STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF 
THE  COUNTERBALANCE  IN  LOCOMOTIVE  DRIVE- 
WHEELS  UPON  THE  PRESSURE  BETWEEN  WHEEL 
AND  RAIL. 

BT  W.  F.  X.  OOM,  I.AFATKTTK,  IHD. 

(Member  of  the  Soctetj.) 

Ik  the  mechanism  of  a  locomotiye,  the  roTolying  parts  at 

the  crank-pins,  together  with  the  reciprocating  parts  connected 

therewith,  are  balanced  more  or  less  completely  by  the  addition 

of  masses,  or  ^'  counterweights/'  to  the  driyers.    But  since  the 

counterweights  move  in  circular  paths,  it  is  only  the  horizontal 

component  of  the  radial  force  deriyed  from  them  which  can 

senre  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  reciprocating  parts ;  the 

vertical  component  of  all  that  portion  of  the  force  which  applies 

to  the  reciprocating  parts,  is  unbalanced.    This  unbalanced  yerti- 

cal  component  causes  the  pressure  of  the  driyer  on  the  rail  to 

vary  with  eyery  reyolution.    Wheneyer  the  speed  is  high,  it  is  of 

considerable  magnitude,  and  its  change  in  direction  is  so  rapid 

that  the  resulting  effect  upon  the  rail  is  hot  inappropriately 

called  a  "  hammer  blow."     Many  practical  demonstrations  have 

heen  had  of  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  inyolyed.     Heayy  rails 

have  been  kinked,  and  bridges  have  been  shaken  to  their  fall, 

all  under  the  action  of  heavily  balanced  drivers  revolving  at 

high  speeds.     The  evidence   is  sufficient,  but  the   means  by 

which  the  evil  is  to  be  overcome  has  not  yet  been  made  clear. 

iideed,  the   difficulties   to  be   met  in   counterbalancing  have 

l^n  greatly  increased  during  the  last  decade  by  the  demand 

for  heavier  and  still  heavier  engines,  and  for  higher  speeds  in  all 

classes  of  service.    Heavier  engines  require  heavier  reciprocating 

parts,  and  heavier  reciprocating  parts  demand  more  counter- 

l>alance.    With  a  view  to  keeping  the  number  of  revolutions  down, 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York   meeting  (December,  1894)  of  tlie  American 
Sodety  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  Trani- 

20 
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wheel  diameters  have  been  somewhat  increased ;  bat  the  ex- 
pected gain  has  not  been  realized,  because  an  increase  of  speed 
has  followed.  As  a  result  of  these  developments,  the  modem 
engine  may  have  reciprocating  parts  on  each  side  weighing  from 
600  to  1,000  pounds ;  these  must  be  given  a  horizontal  balance 
(more  or  less  complete)  by  counterweights  in  the  wheels,  and 
the  wheels  are  often  driven  at  a  rate  exceeding  300  revolutions 
a  minute. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  to  discuss  the 
question  of  counterbalancing,  but  rather  to  show  some  of  the 
effects  of  such  balancing.  The  forces  which  are  brought  into 
action  by  the  presence  of  the  counterbalance  have  been  elab- 
orately studied  ;  *  and  their  precise  effect  upon  the  pressure  of 
contact  between  wheel  and  rail  has  of  late  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion.  To  throw  some  light  upon  this  most 
practical  and  important  question,  a  series  of  experiments  was 
undertaken  at  the  engineering  laboratory  of  Purdue  University, 
the  essential  feature  of  which  was  the  passing  of  a  soft  iron 
wire  of  small  diameter  under  the  moving  wheel.  It  was  expected 
that  the  varying  thickness  of  the  wire  which  had  been  subjected 
to  this  process,  would  show  the  effect  of  variation  in  pressure 
between  the  wheel  and  the  track.  If  the  wheel  should  leave  the 
track  entirely,  a  portion  of  tlie  wire  would  retain  its  full  diameter; 
and  the  real  purpose  of  the  experiments,  as  originally  planned, 
was  to  demonstrate  whether,  at  any  speed  easily  attained,  the 
driver  would  actually  rise  fi'om  the  track.  Brief  accounts  of 
these  experiments  have  already  been  published,  and  the  interest 
which  has  been  shown  in  them  has  prompted  this  more  complete 
statement  of  the  conditions  involved,  and  the  results  obtained. 

The  apparatus  employed  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Purdue 
locomotive  "Schenectady,"  which,  as  is  generally  known,  is 
mounted  with  its  drivers  resting  upon  wheels  of  approximately 
the  same  diameter  with  the  drivers.      When  the  drivers  are 


*  "An  Account  of  Certain  Experiments  on  Several  Methods  of  CounterbalaD- 
cinp  the  Action  of  Reciprocating  Parts  of  a  Locomotive,"  Gsetano  Lanza,  Proceed' 
ings  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  X.,  p.  803.  *' General  Solution  of  Transmission  of  Force 
in  a  Steam  Engine,  as  Influenced  by  the  Action  of  Friction,  Acceleration,  and 
Gravity,"  D.  S.  Jacobus,  Proceedings  A.  S.  M.  E,,  Vol.  XL.  p.  492.  **The  Irreg- 
ular Wear  of  Locomotive  Driving  Wheel  Tires,"  E.  M.  Herr,  Proceedings  Wett- 
em  Railway  Club,  May,  1892.  *'  The  Vertical  Influence  of  the  Counterbalance." 
R.  A.  Parke,  M.E.,  Proceedings  of  the  Neio  York  Railicay  Club,  February  16, 
1891. 
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turned  by  the  engine,  the   supporting  wheels  roll  in'  contact 
with  them,  the  engine  as  a  whole  remaining  stationary.^ 

To  guide  the  wire  which  was  to  be  fed  under  the  driver,  a 
length  of  |-inch  gas-pipe  was  secured  to  the  laboratory  floor  in 


Guide  IHp9  ,,C^^^, Wire  Boat 


Fig.  113. 

front  of  each  driver  included  in  the  experiment  (Fig.  112).  Three 
pipes  were  thus  arranged.  A  deflector  plate  was  fixed  behind 
the  main  driver,  to  turn  the  wire  delivered  from  this  wheel  away 
from  the  rear  driver;  but,  with  this  exception,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  control  the  course  of  the  wire  after  it  left  the  wheel.  The  wire 
was  of  common  annealed  iron  of  about  0.037  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. It  was  prepared  by  being  carefully  straightened  and  cut 
into  lengths  of  twenty  feet ;  that  is,  about  3.5  feet  longer  than  the 
circumference  of  the  drivers,  and  two  inches  longer  than  the  guide 
pipe  in  which  the  lengths  were  to  be  fed  bo  the  wheels.  Wires 
thus  prepared  were  laid  in  light  wooden  troughs  to  preserve 
them  from  injury,  and  a  trough  thus  supplied  was  placed  in  line 
with  each  guide  pipe  (Fig.  112).  In  conducting  the  experiments, 
an  operator  at  each  pipe  drew  a  wire  from  the  trough  and  passed 

Fig.  W^.—lTxcice  actual  %ize.\ 

It  into  the  pipe  until  only  about  two  inches  of  the  length  re- 
mained outside.  From  the  relative  length  of  guide  tube  and 
wire,  it  was  known  that  the  opposite  end  of  the  latter  was  now 
close  to  the  driver.  When  desired  conditions  of  speed  had  been 
secured  and  a  signal  given,  a  touch  of  the  operator's  finger  upon 
the  end  of  the  wire  was  sufficient  to  start  the  opposite  end  under 
the  wheel.  The  starting  of  the  wire  was  accomplished  with- 
out commotion.     The    man   in   charge  was    conscious   only  of 

*  For  description  of  this  plant,  s-e  *  An   Experimental  Locomotive,"  Proceed- 
v^iofthe  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  XIll.,  p.  427. 
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having  touched  it  To  an  observer  who  watched  for  the  wire  as 
it  came  from  the  driver,  it  gave  the  impression  of  a  quivering 
beam  of  light,  which  an  instant  later  became  a  loosely  tangled 
thread  of  metal.  Or,  if  one  kept  his  eye  upon  the  wall  of  the 
laboratory  against  which  the  wire  was  allowed  to  impinge,  he  saw 
the  whole  tangled  coil  appear  instantaneously  and  without  appar- 
ent cause.  The  initial  end  of  each  wire  was,  in  plan,  of  the  out- 
line shown  by  Fig.  113,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  when  the 
wire  came  under  the  influence  of  the  wheel's  motion,  the  ten- 
sicmal  stress  upon  sections  near  the  end,  as  at  A,  exceeded  the 
elastic  limit  of  the  material,  this  stress  being  required  to  impart 
motion  to  the  mass  of  wire  to  the  right  of  A,  The  weight  of  the 
twenty -foot  length  was  about  one  ounce,  and  the  time  occupied  in 
its  passage  was  usually  a  fifth  of  a  second.  These  facts  will  help 
to  show  the  significance  of  the  speeds  used  in  the  experiments. 

Tlie  speed  of  the  locomotive  was  noted  from  a  registering 
counter,  and  also  by  a  Boyer  speed  recorder,  a  permanent  record 
being  obtained  from  the  latter  instrument.  To  assist  in  con- 
necting the  effect  produced  on  the  wire  with  definite  phases  of 
the  wheel's  motion,  a  nick  was  made  with  a  sharp  chisel  across 
the  fjice  of  each  driver,  in  line  with  the  counterweight,  as  at  ^ 
(Fig.  114).  An  impression  of  this  nick  was  sharply  defined  upon 
every  wire  that  passed  under  it.  The  initial  end  of  the  wire 
could,  as  has  been  already  stated,  be  determined  by  an  examina- 
tion ;  but  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  this  matter,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  second  reference  point,  one  of  the  wheels  was  marked 
with  two  parallel  lines  ninety  degrees  from  the  first  reference 
line,  as  at  C  (Fig.  114). 

It  was  found  l)y  a  comparison  of  reference  marks,  that  dis- 
tances along  the  length  of  the  wires  could  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting equal  distances  around  the  face  of  the  wheeL  Thus, 
the  length  of  each  wire  being  greater  than  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel,  it  would  sometimes  happen  that  a  single  wire 
would  receive  two  impressitms  from  the  same  reference  mark; 
the  distance  between  tlie  two  points  thus  impressed  upon  the 
wire  was  found  to  be  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel. 
This  fact  made  it  ensy  to  connect  effects  left  upon  a  wire  with 
the  wheel  positions  i  crank-angles )  producing  them. 

Many  of  the  wires  whicli  have  been  produced  by  the  experiment 
descrilxHl,  hnve  since.  l)een  ciirefully  calipered  at  five-inch  inter- 
vals, the    results  plotted,  and  a  smooth  curve  drawn  through 
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the  points  thus  located.  Some  of  the  results  thus  obtained  are 
preeeoted  as  Figs.  115, 116,  and  117,  the  points  representing  the 
actual  thickness  of  the  wires  being  designated  by  means  of 
small  circles.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  diagrams  are  plotted  with 
reference  to  definite  wheel  positions. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE. 

Before  attempting  a  discussion  of  results  in  detail,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  somewhat  briefly  the  condition  of  balance  of 
the  locomotive  experimented  upon.  The  engine  as  delivered  by 
its  builders  was  balanced  for  the  road  ;  but  to  increase  its  steadi- 
ness in  the  laboratory,  equal  weights  were  afterward  added 
to  the  several  wheels,  until  a  fiiU  hortzordal  balance  had  been 
secured.*  The  revolving  and  reciprocating  parts  which  required 
counterbalancing,  exclusive  of  the  crank-pins  and  crank-pin 
bosses,  which  are  assumed  to  be  parts  of  the  wheels  themselves, 
were  found  to  weigh  as  follows  : 

HfltoD  and  piston  rod 297.0  Iba. 

Crofis-beBd  with  part  of  indicator  rigging  attached 170  5  lbs. 

Main  rod 344.5  lbs. 

Side  rod 278.0  lbs. 

Total  for  one  side 1,090.0  lbs. 

For  complete  horizontal  balance,  it  was  required  that  the  sum 
of  the  weights  making  up  the  counterbalance  of  the  two  wheels  on 
the  side  of  the  engine  under  consideration,  should  be  equivalent 
to  1,090.0  pounds  acting  at  a  radius  of  one  foot.  To  ascertain  the 
distribution  of  balance  between  the  wheels,  it  was  necessary  to 
examine  them  separately.  Calculations  based  upon  prints  of 
the  wheel  centres  gave  the  following  results  : 

Maiu  mieel.         Rear  W/n.el. 
Balance  cast  in  rim,  and  between  the  arms,  plus  tlie 

Weights  added  at  the  laboratory,  all  reduced  to 

eqoivalent  weights  acting  at  a  radius  of  12  in. .  744.1  725.7 

^Veight  of  crnnk-pin  and  crank-pin  hub  to  be  sul>- 

twcted 187.1  170.1 

Net  weight  available  to  balance  revolving  and  re- 
ciprocating parts  acting  upon  the  crank-]>ins. . . .  557.0  540. G 

The  net  weight  thus  obtained  for  both  wheels  (1103.0  i^ounds) 
is  13.6  pounds  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  parts  to  be  bal- 

*  On  January  23  of  the  present  rear,  the  ])lant  from  which  the  results  herein 
<les«cribed  were  obtained  was  t'es'royed  by  fire.  The  new  plant,  now  in  operation, 
does  ?'ot  require  the  locomotive  to  be  in  complete  horizontal  balance. 
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anced.  Bat  the  engine  is  known  to  have  been  in  perfect  hori- 
zontal balance,  the  experimental  methods  adopted  in  securing 
this  condition  serving  to  indicate  when  the  weights  were  changed 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  single  pound.     The  calculated  weight 

13.6 

in  each  wheel  is  therefore  assumed  to  be  -  ~   =  6.8   pounds 

hea\der  than  the  weights  themselves,  and  this  amount  has  been 
subtracted  as  a  correction  from  the  net  weight  given  above, 
making  the 


Corrected  net  weight  of  counterbalance  available  to 
balance  revolving  and  reciprocating  parts  acting 
upon  the  crank-pins 


Main  Wheel,        Bear  Wheel. 


550.2 


5d9.8 


The  weight    of    the   parts  involved,  together  with   certain 
dimensions,  are  summarized  in  Fig.  114 


Weight  wUJi  which  eaeh  drifter  presses 
on  rail  wlien  at  rest,  14,000  lbs. 


978  lbs 


f  -• 


997  the. 


Fig.  114. 

Taking  the  weight  of  side  rod  and  of  main  rod  as  already 
given,  and  considering  0.6  of  the  weight  of  the  latter  as  a  revolv- 
ing part, 

Main  Wheel,        Sear  Wheel, 
304.5  400.8 

which  shows  66  per  cent,  of  the  balance  for  reciprocating  parts 
to  be  in  the  rear  wheel. 

Six  different  rules  for  balancing  locomotives  for  the  road, 
reported  as  being  in  common  use,  give  weight  of  counter- 
balance for  the  locomotive  in  question,  as  follows  : 

Main  Driver.    Sear  Dritet, 


The  excess  of  balance  over  that  required  for  revolv- 
ing parts  alone  is 


Rule  A  (for  freight  engines  only), 
"    B  (for  all  classes  of  service), 

t4  r^  «<  (( 

i«  T\  (<  •< 

It  ^  <<  <i 

«4  T^  n  <  < 

Average  of  five  rules  from  B  to  F  inclusive. 
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Compared  with   these    several  standards,  the  weight  of  the 
counterbalances  in  the  Purdue  engine  stand  as  follows : 

Main  Wheel.  Bear  Wlied. 

By  Rale  A  (for  freight  service  only),  \1.S%  too  heavy,  107.6^  too  heavy. 

••   "     B  (for  all  classed  of  service),  \QA%    "       '*         67.6^    "      ** 
4.   u     Q  ..     .i        «      <<       ..  0(3^    ..      i«         5g9j^    .«      « 

"   "     D  •*     **        ••       **       ••  3.5^  too  light,  56  H  **  ** 

....     E   •'     "        **      *'       *»  4.0;g    "      '*  47.5^  *'  •• 

"   •'     F   "     "        "      •*       "  6.4^    **       '*  41.6^  *'  ** 
Bj  the  average  of  five  mleii  from  B 

to F  inclusive 0.4;^  too  heavy,    54.35^    " 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  weight  of  the  counterbalance 
in  the  rear  wheel,  from  which  most  of  the  results  about  to  be 
discussed  were  obtained,  is  in  excess  of  that  allowed  by  good 
practice  as  expressed  by  the  rules  already  given.  But  practice 
cannot  always  conform  to  the  law  by  which  it  assumes  to  be 
governed.  It  often  happens  where  wheels  are  of  small  diameter, 
and  the  connections  are  heavy,  as  in  Mogul  or  Consolidation 
engines,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  room  in  the  main  wheel  to 
get  in  a  counterbalance  large  enough  for  the  revolving  parts 
alone ;  in  this  case,  therefore,  the  balance  for  reciprocating  parts 
of  this  wheel  must  be  taken  by  the  other  coupled  wheels,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which,  under  the  rules,  would  be  counted  as  properly 
belonging  to  them.  By  this  process,  wheels  having  revolving 
parts  which  are  relatively  light  are  employed  to  balance  a  larger 
per  cent,  of  all  the  reciprocating  parts.  Again,  almost  any 
eight-wheeled  engine,  balanced  in  an  approved  manner,  will,  if 
the  coupling  rod  is  removed,  have  an  excess  of  balance  in  the  rear 
wheel  equal  to  that  for  the  engine  under  consideration ;  and 
such  engines  are  not  infrequently  run  while  disconnected. 

These  considerations  will  serve  to  show  that  while  the  total 
weight  of  the  counterbalances  of  the  Purdue  engine  is,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  heavier  than  would  be  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  road,  and  while  at  the  time  of  the  experiments  the 
weights  were  not  well  distributed  between  the  wheels,  yet  the 
conditions  which  existed  are  not  at  all  rare.  Doubtless  many 
wheels  are  running  which  carry  a  greater  counterbalance,  when 
compared  with  the  revolving  parts  to  be  balanced,  than  did 
the  rear  wheel  of  the  Purdue  locomotive. 

RESULTS. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  fact,  that  in  the 
engine  experimented  upon,  the  excess  of  weight  in  the  counter- 
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balance  over  that  required  for  the  revolving  parts  alone,  was 
much  greater  for  the  rear  driver  than  for  the  main  driver.  As 
the  lifting  effect  is  proportional  to  this  excess  of  weight,  it  fol- 
lows, that  wires  run  under  the  rear  driver  were  likely  to  show 
more  variation  in  thickness  than  those  under  the  main  driver. 
Results  of  experiments  upon  this  point  are  shown  by  Fig.  115, 
which  represents  wires  obtained  at  the  same  instant  from  the 
main  driver  and  the  rear  driver,  respectively.  It  will  be  seen 
that   the    wire   (I.)   fron^    the    main    driver   shows   but   slight 


Speed —SS, 3  nitlesper  hour—SlSi  revolutions  per  minute 
Scale  rrt,iS*^ 


Thicknest 


One  division^  5 
One  division m, 01 


BearJ>river — Sight  Side 
Ptg.  115. 

variation  in  thickness,  notwithstanding  the  high  speed  (312 
revolutions  per  minute),  and  it  may  be  said  that  no  wire  was 
ever  obtained  from  this  wheel  which  gave  evidence  that  the 
wheel  had  left  the  track.  From  mathematical  considerations  it 
can  be  shown  that  this  wheel  would  not  be  expected  to  lift  at 
speeds  below  80  miles  per  hour  (428  revolutions  per  minute), 
and  such  speeds  are  not  practicable  with  wheels  of  the  diameter 
experimented  upon. 

Passing  now  to  an  inspection  of  wire  II.  (Fig.  115),  from  the 
rear  wheel,  which  was  obtained  at  the  same  instant  with  wire  I., 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  jump  of  the  wheel  just  after  the 
counterbalance  has  passed  its  highest  point,  which,  when  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  movement  of  the  main  driver,  is 
very  pronounced.  Wires  from  this  wheel  at  higher  speeds  are 
shown  by  Fig.  116.  In  this  figure  the  full  diameter  of  the  wires  is 
in  each  case  shown  by  a  dotted  line  drawn  parallel  with  the 
base  liiie.  Wire  III.,  made  at  59  miles  (316  revolutions),  shows 
that  tliere  was  an  instant  in  the  passage  of  the  wire,  correspond- 
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ing  to  the  point  A^  when  it  was  barely  touched  by  the  wheel. 
Increasing  the  speed  to  63  miles  (337  revolutions),  increased 
the  lifting  action  of  the  wheel  to  the  extent  shown  by  wire  IV. 
(Fig.  116).  At  the  point  i?,  the  wheel  parted  contact  with  this 
wire  and  did  not  again  touch  it  until  the  point  C  was  reached, 
an  interval  of  about  40  inches,  the  portion  of  the  wire  between 
-fi  and  (7  being  entirely  round  and  apparently  unaffected  by  its 
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Sear  I>river—Jiigftt  Side     Speed-OS  miles  per  hour -347. 9  rev.  per  min. 

Fig.  116. 

passage  under  the  wheel.  A  further  increase  of  speed  gives,  as 
is  shown  by  wire  V.,  a  still  greater  length  of  full  wire,  the  dis- 
tance from  D  to  F  being  very  nearly  equivalent  to  a  quarter 
revolution  of  the  driver. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  of  these  wires  (11.  to  V.,  Figs.  115  and 
116)  substantially  agree  in  showing  the  maximum  lifting  effect 
to  occur  after  the  counterbalance  has  passed  its  highest  point,  an 
effect  undoubtedly  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  mass  to  be  moved  ; 
also  in  showing  that  the  rise  of  the  wheel  from  the  track  is 
more  gradual  than  its  descent.  The  latter  condition  follows  as 
a  sequence  of  the  first. 

Portions  of  the  wires  not  shown  on  the  diagrams  do  not  vary 
much  in  thickness.  The  metal  is  rolled  so  thin  by  the  normal 
pressure  of  the  wheel  that  further  increments  of  pressure  do  not 
greatly  affect  it.  The  wires,  therefore,  do  not  emphasize  the 
destructive  effect  of  the  variation  of  wheel  pressure  when  the 
change  is  insufficient  to  lift  the  wheel  from  the  track. 
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It  now  remains  to  mention  the  effect  of  certain  disturbing 
elements  which  are  shown  by  the  experiments  to  modify  the  actual 
movement  of  the  wheel,  other  conditions  remaining  constant.  For 
the  rear  wheel,  these  disturbing  elements  are  all  in  the  nature  of 
vibrations. 

The  first  to  be  noticed  is  the  rocking  of  the  engine  upon  its 
springs,  which  motion  tends  to  vary  the  pressure  of  the  wheel 
upon  the  track  independently   of  the   action  of  the   counter- 
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balance.  At  one  revolution  the  effect  of  the  rocking  may  oppose 
the  action  of  the  counterbalance,  and  at  the  next  revolution  it 
may  supplement  the  action  of  the  counterbalance  in  producing  a 
vertical  movement  of  the  driver.  Again,  the  effect  of  the  rocking 
may  at  a  given  instant  be  nil,  and  the  wheel  may  rise  under  the 
action  of  the  counterbalance  ;  but  in  another  instant  the  effect 
of  the  rocking  appears,  and  the  path  of  the  wheel  while  in  air 
is  modified  and  its  time  of  descent  changed.  Thus,  the  exist- 
ence of  this  vibration  makes  it  impossible  to  duplicate  wires 
with  certainly,  even  though  the  speed  is  constant;  its  effect 
is  well  shown  by  Fig.  117.     Wires  VI.  and  VII.  were  taken  from 
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the  rear  drivers  at  the  same  instant,  one  from  the  right  side,  the 
other  from  the  left ;  the  speed,  therefore,  must  have  been  the 
same  for  both.  The  right  driver  lacked  a  good  deal  of  leaving 
its  wire,  but  the  left  driver  was  in  air  for  a  tenth  of  a  revolution. 
Again,  wires  VIII.  and  IX.  were  made  in  the  same  way  at  a 
higher  speed ;  and  here,  while  both  drivers  were  off  the  track, 
the  results  are  reversed,  the  right  driver  giving  the  greater 
length  of  full  wire.  It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  diagrams,  that 
not  only  is  the  extent  of  the  vertical  movement  of  the  driver 
modified  by  the  rocking  of  the  engine,  but  the  position  of  the 
wheel  when  such  motion  occurs  is  changed.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  this  movement  of  the  engine  upon  its  springs 
will  prove  a  serious  difficulty  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to 
predict  as  to  the  precise  movement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  driver,  whether  the  method  of  investigation  be  mathematical 
or  experimental. 

There  appears,  also,  to  be  a  vibration  of  parts,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  wheel  as  a  whole,  these  vibrations  being  of  small 
amplitude.  Evidence  of  the  presence  of  such  vibration  is  shown 
by  the  location  of  points  on  the  diagrams  of  wires.  Figs.  115  to  117, 
which  points  represent  the  thickness  of  the  wires  as  found  by 
measurement.  Referring  especially  to  wires  I.  and  II.  (Fig.  115), 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  thickness  of  the  wire  alternately 
increases  and  diminishes  with  every  point.  The  time  involved 
in  passing  from  one  high  point  to  another  (a  distance  of  ten 
inches)  was  about  0.01  of  a  second.  This  vibration  may  be 
traced  on  other  diagrams  ;  its  amplitude  is  from  two  to  four 
thousandths  of  an  inch  only.  Whether  the  process  of  introduc- 
ing the  wire  starts,  or  has  any  connection  with,  this  vibration, 
the  exDeriment  does  not  show. 

A  third  class  of  vibrations  is  made  apparent  by  a  duplication 
npon  the  wire  of  the  reference  mark  on  the  wheel.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  a  light  nick  from  a  sharp  chisel  was  made 
across  the  face  of  the  wheel  to  serve  as  a  reference  mark.  This 
nick  leaves  a  clear-cut  projection  upon  the  wire.  But  at  high 
speeds  the  single  nick  across  the  face  of  the  wheel  leaves  two 
projections  upon  the  wire,  showing  that  after  making  one  im- 
pression the  surface  of  the  wheel  must  for  an  instant  have 
actually  cleared  the  wire  and  then  impressed  itself  a  second 
time.  The  distance  between  these  projections  on  tho  wires 
varies  somewhat,  but  is  usually  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  which 
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represents  a  time  interval  between  the  two  impressions  of  about 
0.008  of  a  second.  The  contact  between  wheel  and  track  is 
therefore  not  continuous,  but  is  a  succession  of  exceedingly 
rapid  impacts.  These  vibrations  cannot  affect  the  wheel  as  a 
whole ;  they  are  doubtless  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  materials, 
and  involve  only  the  parts  immediately  about  the  point  of  contact. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  appear  to  justify  the  following 
conclusions : 

(1)  Wheels  balanced  according  to  usual  rules  (which  require 
all  revolving  parts,  and  from  40  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  of  all 
reciprocating  parts,  to  be  balanced,  the  counterbalance  for  the 
reciprocating  parts  to  be  distributed  equally  among  the  several 
wheels  connected)  are  not  likely  to  leave  the  track  through  the 
action  of  the  counterbalance,  and  cannot  do  so  unless  the  speed 
is  excessive. 

(2)  A  wheel  which,  when  at  rest,  presses  upon  the  rail  with  a 
force  of  14,000  pounds,  and  which  carries  a  counterbalance  400 
pounds  in  excess  of  that  required  for  its  revolving  parts  alone, 
may  be  expected  to  leave  the  track  through  the  action  of  the 
counterbalance  whenever  its  speed  exceeds  310  revolutions  per 
minute. 

(3)  When  a  wheel  is  lifted,  through  the  action  of  its  counter- 
balance, its  rise  is  comparatively  slow  and  its  descent  rapid. 
The  maximum  lift  occurs  after  the  counterbalance  has  passed 
its  highest  point. 

(4)  The  rocking  of  the  engine  on  its  springs  may  assist  or 
oppose  the  action  of  the  counterbalance  in  lifting  the  wheel. 
It,  therefore,  constitutes  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any 
study  of  the  precise  movement  of  the  wheel 

(5)  The  contact  of  the  moving  wheel  with  the  track  is  not 
continuous,  even  for  those  portions  of  the  revolution  where  the 
pressure  is  greatest,  but  is  a  rapid  succession  of  impacts. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Daniel  Royse,  M.M.E.,  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  data. 
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DISCUSSION.* 

Mr,  if.  If,  Forney. — This  paper  is  an  extremely  interesting  one, 
and  presents  some  matters  which  have  been  but  very  little  under- 
stood, and  which  appear  to  be  of  very  great  importance  in  the 
operation  of  railroads.  The  fact  that  a  locomotive  driving-wheel 
in  ordinary  service  actually  rises  entirely  clear  of  the  track  at 
high  speeds  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  that  it  certainly 
should  receive  great  attention  from  the  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.  There  are  some  things  in  this  paper,  however,  to 
which  it  seems  to  me  that  attention  has  hardly  been  sufficiently 
given.  The  paper  indicates  that  the  rising  of  the  driving-wheel 
entirely  clear  of  the  track  has  only  occurred  in  those  wheels 
which  were  practicall}^  overbalanced.  The  forward  driving-wheel 
never  rose  clear  of  the  track.  It  was  only  in  the  rear  driving- 
wheel,  which  had  a  greater  excess  of  balance  than  the  forward 
one,  that  this  action  took  place.  On  page  310  there  are  some  fig- 
ures given  which  present  the  results  of  six  different  rules  for  bal- 
ancing the  driving-wheels  of  locomotives.  From  the  figures  which 
are  there  given  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  instance  the  wheels  of 
this  locomotive  that  were  experimented  with  had  more  balance 
than  these  rules  indicate  they  should  have,  or  were  overbalanced, 
as  it  is  called.  Now,  I  presume  that  there  are  hardly  any  of  you 
here  who  have  not  at  some  time  or  other  been  to  a  country  circus, 
and  seen  a  man  get  down  on  his  hands  and  feet  and  place  a  big 
stone  on  his  stomach,  and  have  somebody  take  a  sledge-hammer 
and  break  that  stone  to  pieces,  without  any  injury  to  the  man 
whatever.  The  fact  is,  that  that  stone  resisted  the  inertia  of  the 
hammer  to  such  an  extent  that  it  did  not  affect  the  man  below  it 
or  his  stomach.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  somewhat  analogous  con- 
dition of  things  exists  in  a  locomotive.  Before  the  wheel  can  rise 
from  the  rail  through  the  effect  of  the  counterbalance  you  must 
overcome  the  inertia  due  to  the  weight  of  the  wheel  and  axle  and 
driving-box  and  spring,  and  all  the  parts  which  are  not  resisted  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  spring.  It  is  only  what  may  be  called  the 
superfluous  effect  of  the  action  of  the  counterbalance  which  has 
Hnv  effect  in  raising:  the  wheel  from  the  track.     It  is  for  this  rea- 


*Tlii8  (iincussion  covers  also  the  topics  preaeoted  in  Paper  No.  624  of  the 
same  meeting,  by  Mr.  David  L.  Barnes,  entitled,  "  Rail  I'ressures  of  Locomotive 
Hrivinjj  Wheels/' — TrajuacUons  of  the  American  Society  of  yfechanical  Engineers, 
Vol.  XVI.,  p.  249. 
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son  that  it  is  only  wlien  the  wlieel  is  overbalanced  that  this  eflfect 
takes  place.  For  that  reason,  as  a  practical  question,  it  does  not 
seem  to  nie  to  be  of  so  much  importance  as  it  would  appear  from 
the  paper  before  us. 

Mr,  Geo,  S.  Morison. — I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Forney  a  ques- 
tion. He  has  shown  us  a  man  lying  on  his  back  with  a  big  stone 
on  his  stomach,  and  another  man,  with  a  light  hammer,  presum- 
ably, striking  very  rapid  blows,  breaks  that  stone.  Suppose  the 
man,  instead  of  taking  a  light  hammer  and  striking  rapid  blows, 
had  taken  a  heavy  hammer  and  struck  a  slow  blow,  and  broken 
the  stone ;  what  would  have  been  the  eflfect  on  the  man  under 
the  stone  ? 

Mr.  Forney. — My  reply  to  that  would  be  similar  to  what  Mr. 
Stephenson  said  about  the  cow  on  the  railroad  track,  it  would 
have  been  bad  for  the  man. 

Mr.  Moinson. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  counterbalancing  of 
locomotive  driving-wheels  resembles  the  case  which  is  bad  for  the 
man  rather  than  the  case  which  is  good  for  the  man ;  it  corre- 
sponds to  a  slowTi^low  struck  with  a  heavy  hammer,  much  more 
than  it  corresponds  to  a  quick  blow  struck  with  a  light  hammer. 
When  you  have  a  driving-wheel  lifted  from  the  track  by  the 
motion  of  a  revolving  counterbalance  you  have  simply  an  exag- 
gerated form  of  what  exists  when  it  is  not  lifted  from  the  track. 
The  actual  blow  which  gives  notice  of  what  is  occurring,  and  has, 
in  quite  a  number  of  instances,  bent  rails  so  that  they  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  track,  occurs  only  when  the  wheel  is  lifted  from 
the  track.  But  if  you  have  a  driving-wheel  with  14,000  pounds 
weight  upon  it,  counterbalanced  in  such  a  way  that  when  running 
at  a  given  speed  the  wheel  is  actually  lifted  from  the  track  ;  and 
then  take  the  same  wheel  with  15,000  pounds  pressure  on  it, 
counterbalanced  in  the  same  way,  when  running  at  the  given 
speed,  the  pressure  from  the  wheel  would  vary  from  1,000 
pounds  to  29,000  pounds,  instead  of  being,  as  is  assumed  in  most 
calculations  for  rails  and  bridges  and  other  such  things,  a  uniform 
pressure  of  15,000  pounds.  This  is  a  variation  which  is  of  enor- 
mous importance;  there  is  nothing  from  which  our  permanent 
structures,  our  rails,  our  bridges,  and  everything  else  on  railroads, 
our  ties  and  all,  are  suffering  much  more  than  from  this  simple 
cause;  and  there  is  nothing  which,  with  the  high  speeds  we  are 
now  running  our  trains  on,  it  is  more  important  to  eliminate. 
That  is  the  way  it  impresses  me  ;  we  are  having  a  constant  vari- 
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ation  of  pressure  in  a  position  where  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  secure  uniform  pressure,  uniform  wear,  and  every  other 
uniform  result. 

Prof,  J.  B.  Wehh, — I  should  like  to  call  Mr.  Forney's  attention, 
if  he  has  not  noticed  it,  to  the  remark  on  page  312  that  at  eighty 
miles  an  hour  this  wheel  would  be  expected  to  lift,  and  that  ow- 
ing to  this  locomotive  not  being  constructed  so  as  to  run  at  those 
speeds,  they  did  not  get  that  wheel  to  lift.  And  then  I  would 
also  remark  further  that  perhaps  undue  attention  is  attracted  by 
the  fact  of  the  wheel  lifting.  When  it  does  not  actually  lift  from 
the  track,  it  strikes  a  blow,  not  so  great,  but  still  it  strikes  a  blow. 
Suppose  that  the  deiid  weight  depresses  the  track  a  tenth  of  an 
inch,  then,  without  lifting  from  the  track,  there  may  be  a  vibra- 
tion of  almost  one-fifth  of  an  inch  set  up;  that  is,  the  driver  may, 
during  |>art  of  tlie  revolution,  be  scarcely  touching  the  track, 
which  will  then  be  straight,  and  during  another  part  it  may  de- 
press the  track  a  fifth  of  an  inch.  Now,  whatever  does  this  some 
hundreds  of  times  |)er  minute  strikes  a  blow,  whether  you  choose 
to  call  it  one  or  not.  More  than  this,  these  vibrations  are  irregu- 
lar, and  may  accumulate,  so  that  while  at  one  time  the  driver  does 
not  lift,  it  may  at  another,  without  any  change  in  the  sj^eed  hav- 
ing been  made. 

U\\  Geo,  S,  Strong, — I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many  rail- 
way managers  who  would  consent  to  have  an  engine  delivered 
to  thetn  which  had  30,000  pounds  to  the  wheel.  I  remember, 
several  years  ago,  I  built  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  an  engine, 
and  because  the  engine  weighed  3,000  ix)unds  more  than  other 
engines  on  the  road,  and  had  17,500  pounds  to  the  wheel,  while 
other  engines  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  17,000  pounds,  they 
would  not  allow  the  engine  to  run  over  the  road  until  they 
had  strengthened  some  of  the  bridges.  And  then,  again,  a 
short  time  afterwards,  we  built  another  engine  which  had  90,000 
pounds  on  six  wheels,  and  the  general  superintendent  would  not 
allow  the  engine  to  run  over  the  main  division,  where  it  was 
intended  to  run,  for  six  months,  until  they  had  strengthened  up 
a  number  of  bridges,  because  there  was  90,000  ])oun(ls  on  six 
wheels.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  had  dozens  of 
engines  on  that  division  all  the  time,  which  were  putting  as  high 
as  30,000  ]K)unds  pressure  on  the  rails  right  over  the  bridges. 
That  is  a  question  that  is  coming  up  all  the  time — the  question 
of  bow  much  will  you  allow  on -a  wheel?  and  yet,  at  the  same 
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time,  they  have  got  double  the  load  on  the  wheels,  and  do  not 
know  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  balancing  these  reciprocating  parts. 
You  take  the  diflferent  locomotive-builders;  one  man  will  say, 
balance  all  the  reciprocating  parts  ;  another  will  say,  balance  half 
the  reciprocating  parts.  A  few  years  ago  I  built  an  engine  in 
Boston,  and  we  balanced  tw^o-thirds  of  the  reciprocating  parts. 
We  orot  the  enofine  out  and  ran  it  on  the  Shore  Line  to  break  it 
in,  and  although  the  engine  and  tender  w^eighed  100  tons  when 
we  ran  it,  without  a  train  on  it,  up  to  sixt}''  miles  an  hour,  the 
engine  would  move  so  that  it  would  jig  the  seat  under  me,  show- 
ing that  the  unbalanced  third  of  the  reciprocating  part  was 
changing  the  direction  of  100  tons  at  least  850  times  a  minute. 
We  ran  with  the  engine  balanced  in  that  way  on  a  train  for  a 
week  or- so,  and  the  superintendent  sent  out  an  expert  to  find 
out  w^hy  the  baggage  wouldn't  stay  piled  up  in  the  baggage-car, 
and  the  expert  came  back  and  said  it  was  the  fault  of  the  springs 
in  the  baggage-car.  I  knew  what  the  trouble  was,  and  so  did  the 
master-mechanic.  We  took  the  engine  in  and  put  450  pounds  of 
lead  and  antimony  into  the  wheels,  so  that  we  balanced  them 
fully  up  to  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts.  After  that 
there  was  no  trouble.  Yet,  when  you  got  the  engine  up  to  a 
s}:)eed  of  ninety  miles  an  hour,  and  put  your  hat-rim  against  the 
window-pane,  you  could  feel  the  whole  engine  was  trembling  like 
a  leaf  with  the  terrific  force  which  was  disintegrating  the  whole 
machine.  The  bolts  that  held  the  cvlinders  on  to  the  frame  were 
sheared.  The  bolts  that  held  the  cvlinders  on  to  the  boiler  were 
sheared.  The  guides  were  broken  loose  from  the  cylinders. 
And  after  running  the  engine  for  three  months  at  those  high 
speeds,  we  spent  nearly  $1,500  in  putting  it  in  repair  again, 
while  we  had  run  the  engine  on  another  road  for  six  or  nine 
months  before,  where  we  did  not  get  up  those  high  speeds,  and 
did  not  have  any  repairs  at  all.  I  have  not  any  doubt  that 
fully  one-third  of  the  general  repairs  to  a  locomotive  are  due  to 
the  unbalanced  parts  of  the  engine;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
fullv  one-third  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  track  is  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

On  the  Reading  road,  a  few  years  ago,  they  had  a  lot  of 
engines  with  very  heavy  reciprocating  and  revolving  parts.  One 
of  those  engines,  at  a  speed  of  about  seventy  miles  an  hour,  bent 
three  miles  of  track,  76-pound  mils,  so  that  they  had  to  take  the 
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raib  out  and  throw  them  in  the  scrap  heap  until  they  could  be 
straightened,  and  they  sent  tbem  to  Bethlehem  to  be  straightened, 
and  pot  them  in  sidings.  The  locomotive  left  the  mark  of  the 
flange  on  the  top  of  the  rail.  In  some  places,  where  the  wheel 
came  on  top  of  the  rail,  the  engine  left  the  track  and  ran  nearly 
a  hundred  yards  over  the  ties.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  I  saw,  on 
the  North  Penn.  branch,  a  new  piece  of  track  which  had  only 
been  down  three  years,  and  I  walked  about  three  miles,  and 
ooonted  in  that  distance  between  thirty  and  forty  80-pound  rails 
which  hod  kinks  that  were  distinct,  some  as  large  as  two  inches 
in  the  length  of  the  rail.    The  rails  had  to  be  taken  up. 

Mr,  F.  W.  Dean. — This  matter  of  balancing  locomotive  driv- 
ing-v?heels  and  reciprocating  parts,  I  think,  is  of  fully  as  much 
importance  as  Mr.  Strong  has  represented,  and  also  Mr.  Morison. 
In  my  own  experience  in  riding  on  locomotives  I  have  noticed 
a  great  deal  of  vertical  vibration,  which  could  only  be  accounted 
for,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  account  for  it,  by  supposing  that 
the  wheels  actually  left  the  rails.  The  engine  to  which  I  refer 
developed  that  maximum  effect  at  a  speed  of  almost  exactly 
sixty  miles  per  hour.  Below  that  speed  it  was.  hardly  perceptible, 
and  above  it  it  was  hardly  perceptible.  But  the  speed  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour  was  frequently  maintained  for  a  long  period  in 
relation  to  the  length  of  the  road,  but  not  very  long  in  time. 
There  are  places,  of  course,  where  a  speed  of  sixty  miles  per  hour, 
or  any  other  speed,  is  maintained  for  a  mile  or  two,  and,  of  course, 
if  it  were  maintained  for  only  two  miles,  and  had  this  effect  on  the 
engine,  either  in  loosening  the  bolts  or  in  general  disintegration, 
it  can  still  be  considered  of  vital  importance  to  the  life  of  the 
^hole  plant  of  the  system.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted 
that  the  mechanical  departments  of  most  of  our  railroads  are  not 
upon  a  higher  plane.  I  make  all  the  exceptions  that  everybody 
knows  ought  to  be  made.  There  are  many  roads  which  are  con- 
ducted intelligently  in  the  mechanical  department.  The  majority 
of  them  are  not.  This  matter,  I  think,  is  something  which  is 
growing  in  importance,  at  least,  growing  upon  the  attention  of 
people;  and  it  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  bring  about  the  bal- 
ancing of  locomotives.     Mr.  Strong  has  made  studies  in  this  sub- 

• 

ject,  and,  without  doubt,  has  a  design  which  will  overcome  this 
difficulty  perfectly. 

^ow,  to  return  to  the  class  of  locomotives  to  which  I  refer,  in 
which  this  effect  was  apparent,  the  vertical  vibration  was  very 
21 
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unpleasant  to  a  person  upon  the  seat  in  the  cab,  and  it  was  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  it  could  be  produced  except  by  the  wheel 
actuall}^  leaving  the  rail.  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  ever  heard 
at  that  time  that  anybody  knew  that  a  wheel  ever  did  leave  the 
rail,  but  Professor  Goss  has  amply  shown  that  it  does,  and  it 
would  seem  that  these  indentations  that  Mr.  Strong  has  seen  on 
the  rail  are  additional  proof.  I  hope  that  something  will  be  done 
in  this  matter  in  the  future. 

Prof,  Gaetano  Lanza. — Referring  to  this  matter  of  balancing 
locomotives,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  assumption  most  commonly 
made  has  been  that  we  must  balance  the  entire  horizontal  throw. 
In  an  ordinary  locomotive  it  is  not  possible,  by  means  of  the  usual 
counterbalance  weights  in  the  wheels,  to  balance  both  the  horizon- 
tal and  the  vertical  throw  ;  hence,  if  the  entire  horizontal  throw  is 
balanced  there  will  be  pounding.  The  question  arises,  what  com- 
promise should  be  adopted  between  balancing  the  entire  horizon- 
tal throw,  and  balancing  only  the  vertical.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  any  railroad  man  has  ever  tried  balancing  only  the  ver- 
tical and  letting  the  horizontal  go,  and  what  happened.  I  am 
not  recommending  this,  but  I  would  like  simply  to  know  if  it  has 
ever  been  tried  and  how  it  succeeded,  with  a  view  of  determining 
how  much  of  the  horizontal  it  is  absolutely  necessary  or  desirable 
to  balance. 

Mr.  Chas.  T,  Porter. — With  respect  to  the  cranks  themselves, 
and  the  side-rods  and  the  crank  end  of  the  connecting-rod,  the 
vertical  stresses  of  these  parts  and  of  the  counterweights  equal  in 
weight  to  these  parts  are  equal  and  opposite  at  any  speed  what- 
ever, and  so  there  is  no  variation  in  the  pressure  on  the  rail. 
The  piston,  the  cross-head,  the  piston-rod  and  the  cross-head  end 
of  the  connecting-rod  are  parts  which  have  only  a  horizontal 
motion,  and  which  need  to  be  balanced.  I  apprehend  that  in  the 
perfect  locomotive  some  way  will  be  found  for  balancing  this  por- 
tion of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  engine,  other  than  by  a 
revolving  mass  which  has  a  vertical  component  which  cannot  be 
balanced.  Then  it  makes  no  matter  how  heavy  the  cranks  are, 
how  heavy  the  side-rods,  or  how  heavy  the  crank  end  of  the  con- 
necting-rod is,  because  the  counterweight,  equal  in  weight  to 
them,  will  have  a  stress  equal  and  op])osite  to  theirs  in  all  direc- 
tions. I  think  that  absolute  steadiness  of  motion,  with  uniform 
pressure  on  the  rails,  can  be  obtained  only  by  balancing  the  strictly 
reciprocating  parts  in  some  other  way  than  by  a  revolving  mass. 
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Ur.  Forney. — ^I  would  say  to  Mr.  Porter  that  Mr.  Strong  has 
been  engaged  in  designing  an  engine  in  which  he  hopes  to  accom* 
plish  that,  and  I  have  been  engaged  in  doing  the  same  thing,  and 
hope  to  accomplish  what  he  is  aiming  at. 

With  reference  to  what  Mr.  Morison  said,  I  would  like  to  illus- 
trate my  point  a  little  further.  If  you  will  take  his  ideal  strong 
man  and  his  ideal  heavy  sledge,  and  let  that  man  strike  a  blow 
with  all  his  force  directly  on  the  rail,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
man  might  break  the  raiL  But  suppose,  instead  of  striking  directly 
on  the  rail,  you  were  to  take  a  pair  of  driving  wheels  on  an  axle, 
with  driving  -boxes  and  eccentrics  on  it,  and  allow  that  man  to 
strike  on  the  top  of  the  driving  wheel — evidently  the  effect  on  the 
rail  woald  be  less  than  if  he  struck  the  rail  directly.  In  the  one 
case  the  blow  of  the  sledge  must  overcome  the  entire  inertia  of 
the  wheel  before  it  affects  the  rail  at  all,  when  the  motion  of  the 
locomotive  is  very  rapid,  and  there  must  be  sufficient  time  for  the 
action  of  the  centrifugal  force  to  act  against  the  inertia  of  the 
wheel  and  affect  the  rail.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  paper,  at  page 
311,  you  will  see  there  five  rules,  B  to  F,  inclusive,  and  in  the 
last  line  of  the  last  table  you  will  see  that  the  main  wheel  was 
counterbalanced  4  per  cent,  too  heavy,  and  the  rear  wheel  was 
counterbalanced  54  per  cent,  too  heavy.  Now  if  you  will  refer 
back  to  Fig.  115,  on  page  312,  you  will  see  that  in  the  first  dia- 
gram wire  1  was  acted  on  by  the  forward  driver  or  the  main 
wheel,  which  was  counterbalanced  4  per  cent,  too  heavy.  You 
can  see  that  wheel  had  very  little  effect  on  the  wire.  If  you  come 
now  to  the  second  wire  below  that,  it  was  the  rear  wheel  which 
was  counterbalanced  54  per  cent,  too  heavy,  you  can  see  there 
that  the  driving  wheel  lifted  clear  of  the  rail.  In  other  words,  an 
excess  of  54  per  cent,  of  counterbalance  produced  this  effect  of 
raising  the  wheel  clear  of  the  rail,  and  an  excess  of  4  per  cent,  did 
not,  so  that  I  say  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  great  evils  pre- 
sented here  are  due  to  over  counterbalancing.  Now,  I  am  not 
arguing  that  having  this  disturbing  effect  and  this  tendency  is  a 
good  thing— not  by  any  means.  But  do  not  let  us  delude  our- 
selves into  the  belief  that  the  injurious  effects  are  greater  than 
they  really  are. 

J/r.  John  McGeorge. — I  would  like  to  give  one  instance  to  show 
the  eflFect  of  the  vertical  counterbalance.  The  question  is,  what 
are  we  to  counterbalance — the  horizontally  moving  parts  or  the 
vertically  moving  parts  ?    I  have  in  my  mind  an  instance  of  a 
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rolling-mill  engine  which  was  very  heavily  loaded  and  running 
very  fast.  That  engine  had  to  have  the  brick-work  repeatedly 
repaired.  The  excess  of  counterbalance,  as  Mr.  Forney  puts  it, 
was  exercised,  I  suppose,  vertically,  and  crushed  the  brick- work 
under  the  crank  end,  and  the  makers  of  the  engine  had  to  alter 
their  patterns  so  as  to  give  an  excess  of  bearing  surface  under  that 
end  of  the  engine  to  stop  that  result.  I  just  cite  this  to  show 
the  evil  influence  of  what  Mr.  Forney,  I  suppose,  is  referring  to 
as  overbalancing.  It  is  certainly  overbalanced  vertically,  but  not 
horizontally.     Now  the  question  is,  where  will  you  compromise  ? 

Mr,  Morisoii. — Mr.  Forney  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  stating 
that  it  takes  some  time  to  get  the  full  effects  of  any  variation  in 
weight  or  pressure,  but  I  think  he  is  entirely  wrong  in  assuming 
that  the  blow  is  at  the  top  of  the  driving  wheel.  The  blow  is 
struck  by  the  driving  wheel  itself,  and  is  struck  on  the  rail  at  the 
bottom  of  the  driving  wheel,  where  the  driving  wheel  is  in  contact 
with  the  rail.  The  stone,  and  not  the  man,  really  represents  the 
rail.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  take  time  to  distribute 
the  effect  over  the  rail,  and  so  over  the  roadbed,  and  this  is  in  a 
measure  a  relief  to  the  rail  from  the  apparent  immediate  effects, 
but  the  effect  comes  just  as  much.  There  is  a  varying  pressure 
which  is  a  source  of  constant  wear,  and  source  of  constant  strain, 
on  the  whole  engine,  because,  not  only  does  it  make  a  vertical 
disturbance,  but  it  makes  a  continual  difference  in  adhesion. 
Furthermore,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  serious  ac- 
cidents, which  have  never  been  explained,  have  really  been  due 
to  this  cause.  Any  one  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  a  rail- 
road over  an  undulating  country  knows  how  trains  run  at  the 
foot  of  grades,  knows  that  often  a  heavy  freight-train,  at  the  foot 
of  a  grade,  is  running  just  as  fast  as  it  can  go  to  get  a  momentum 
to  take  it  up  the  grade  beyond.  Almost  all  bent  rails  have  been 
found  right  down  between  two  hills.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  has  been  rather  fortunate  that  wheels  have  occasionally  left  the 
rails,  and  left  their  visible  marks,  for  this  has  opened  our  eyes  to 
the  risks  we  are  running. 

Mr.  Oherlln  StnUh, — I  think  Mr.  Morison  is  tight  in  saying 
that  the  alleged  blow  is  struck  by  the  wheel  itself  rather  than  by 
anvthinor  else. 

Mr.  Forney. — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  a  question?  If  you 
take  a  pulley  which  is  not  balanced,  does  that  pulley  produce  a 
blow  ? 
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!r.  Smith. — No,  sir. 

(r.  Forney. — Novr,  if  you  put  a  balance  in,  it  does  produce  a 
blo^.    Which  produces  the  blow,  the  balance  or  the  pulley  ? 

JUr,  Smith. — I  am  coming  to  that.    I  was  just  going  to  remark 
tbsLt  there  is  not  any  blow  there.    A  hammer  blow  is  a  sudden 
stT-iking  of  something  or  another  with  something  else  which  has 
a  lot  of  living  force.    Now,  in  a  locomotive  wheel,  it  is  purely  an 
andalating  pressure.    We  start  at  the  point  of  balance  with  no 
pressure  on  the  rail  except  that  part  of  the  weight  of  the  loco- 
motive that  is  on  the  wheel  in  question.     Then  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  unbalanced  parts  tries  to  throw  the  wheel  down  or 
up,  as  the  case  may  be,  thereby  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
pressure  on  the  rail.     This  action  accelerates  and  diminishes 
periodically,  but  there  is  nothing  sudden  about  it.    If  the  rail 
were  like  putty  or  soap  it  would  be  embossed  into  definite  waves. 
As,  however,  it  is  somewhat  elastic  it  is  only  partially  and  slowly 
so  affected.    As  to  there  being  any  hammer  blow,  I  do  not  see 
where  it  is. 

Mr.  Strong. — I  want  to  describe  the  action  of  the  engine  on 
this  track  that  I  examined  on  the  North  Penn.  Road.  These 
badly  bent  rails  were  at  the  foot  of  the  grade,  as  Mr.  Morison 
says,  and  on  a  curve.  Now,  the  locomotive  being  coupled  up  on 
the  quarters,  of  course  the  variation  comes  alternately  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other.  The  result  of  it  is,  the  lifting  on  one  side, 
then  the  lifting  on  the  other  side,  puts  the  engine  into  a  rolling 
motion,  and  when  you  get  up  to  the  point  where  the  wheel 
actually  leaves  the  rail,  the  wheel  comes  up  and  then  goes  down 
in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  the  rail  and  bend  it  in.  All  these  are 
down  and  in,  some  places  as  much  as  half  an  inch,  perhaps  two 
inches  down — not  in  the  whole  length  of  the  rail,  but  it  would  bo 
between  two  ties.  It  is  a  regular  kink.  It  is  not  a  long,  easy 
curve,  but  it  is  a  distinct  bend,  almost  as  distinct  as  if  the  driving 
wheel  was  let  down  into  it.  In  every  case  the  rail  is  bent  in  two 
directions,  down  and  in,  never  out,  showing  that  the  engine  gets 
this  rolling  motion,  and  the  wheels  strike  a  blow  as  they  come 
down  and  in. 

Professor  Wehb. — I  think  you  can  see.  that  it  is  the  wheel  that 
strikes  the  blow ;  that  it  is  the  wheel  that  is  really  the  hammer, 
by  remembering  the  law  of  mechanics  that  any  body — in  this 
case  a  circular  body — whose  centre  of  gravity  is  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  circle  tends  to  revolve  about  the  centre  of  gravity  and  not 
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about  the  centre  of  the  circle.  In  this  case,  if  I  am  right,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  wheel  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  from 
the  centre  of  the  shaft,  and  therefore  the  wheel  is  trying  to 
revolve  about  this  point.  We  are  therefore  running  an  eccentric 
wheel  on  th6  track,  and  it  will  give  to  the  track  a  hammer  blow, 
if  you  please  to  call  it  that.  To  have  the  wheel  run  smoothly  the 
track  has  got  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  the  track,  refusing  to  do 
this,  makes  all  the  trouble.  If  the  track  does  not  get  out  of  the 
way  the  centre  of  the  wheel  has  got  to  rise  and  fall  five  times  a 
second  through  a  fifth  of  an  inch.  To  appreciate  the  real  action 
of  the  virtually  eccentric  driver,  suppose  the  wheel  to  be  perfectly 
balanced  and  running  smoothly,  and  then  put  upon  the  track  a 
bar  of  iron,  say  one  inch  wide  and  varying  in  thickness  from 
almost  nothing  to  a  fifth  of  an  inch  every  dozen  or  fifteen  feet,  or 
whatever  the  circumference  of  the  driver  may  be,  and  let  the 
driver  rush  over  it  at  full  speed,  bobbing  up  and  down  a  fifth  of 
an  inch  five  times  a  second,  or  jumping  clear  of  it  in  the  attempt 
to  do  so. 

Mr,  William  Fm'fiyth. — It  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  railroad 
mechanical  engineers,  that  after  the  very  thorough  mathemati- 
cal analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  excess  balance  in  locomotive 
driving-wheels  by  Mr.  Barnes  and  Professor  Webb,  the  first  con- 
clusion reached  is,  "the  method  in  common  use  which  balances 
two-thirds  of  the  reciprocating  parts  is  practically  perfect,  so  far 
as  the  locomotive  is  concerned."  We  are  interested  also  in  the 
conclusion  relating  to  the  effect  on  the  rails  of  this  excess  balance 
at  high  speeds,  as  accusation  is  frequently  made  by  the  chief 
engineers  and  roadmasters,  who  are  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  the  track,  that  locomotives,  when  balanced  according  to  the 
above  rule,  often  damage  the  rails  by  excessive  blows  or  pressures 
from  the  drivers.  Mr.  Barnes's  conclusion  (5)  would  seem  to 
sustain  this  view,  but  I  do  not  agree  that  the  danger-point  is 
reached  at  65  miles  per  hour  for  engines  having  wheels  less  than 
f)  feet  (that  is,  say,  69  inches  diameter),  and  the  form  of  cross-head, 
piston,  and  front  end  of  main  rod  now  in  general  use  on  some  of 
our  American  railroads.  I  will  illustrate  this  by  giving  the  cen- 
trifugal  force  of  the  excess  balance  in  our  6-wheel  connected 
heavy  express  engines,  Class  H,  and  our  4-wheel  connected  express 
engines.  Class  M,  each  having  69-inch  drivers.  In  the  case  of 
6-wheel  connected  engine  the  §  of  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating 
is  divided   by  3  for  one  side,  making  \  in  each  wheeL 
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Thigy  with  a  19-inoh  piston  and  a  cross-head  weighing  250  pounds, 
amoaots  to  only  160  pounds  at  crank-pin  centre  for  one  wheel, 
and  the  oentrifogal  force  at  70  miles  per  hour  is  6,373  pounds,  and 
at  80  miles  per  hour  it  is  8,323  pounds.  The  speed  at  which  the 
centrifugal  force  of  this  excess  weight  equals  the  static  weight  on 
drivers  is  114  miles  per  hour.  For  the  M  engine,  4-wheel  con- 
nected, the  excess  weight  in  each  wheel  is  225  pounds.  The 
centrifagal  force  of  this  weight  at  80  miles  per  hour  is  11,700 
pounds,  and  the  speed  required  to  make  it  equal  to  the  static 
weight  on  driver,  16,500  pounds,  is  95  miles  per  hour.  Coming 
no\f  to  Mr.  Barnes's  conclusion  (A),  we  must  infer  that  it  is 
prudent,  and  may  be  considered  good  practice,  to  run  these  engines 
at  the  speeds  mentioned,  and  that  damage  to  rails  would  not 
occur,  because,  at  the  speed  of  114  miles  for  the  H,  and  95  miles 
for  the  M  engines,  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  excess  balance  does 
not  exceed  the  static  pressure  of  the  wheel  upon  the  rail.  These 
are  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  excess  balance  in  well- 
designed  American  locomotives  is  not  too  great,  and  that  they  may 
be  run  safely,  so  far  as  damage  to  track  is  concerned,  and  at 
speeds  of  about  100  miles  per  hour. 

In  conclusion  {/)  Mr.  Barnes  states:  "There  appears  to  be 
no  way  of  determining  what  the  impact  pressure  is."  "  About  all 
that  is  known  is  that  it  is  sufficient  at  times  to  kink  a  70-pound 
rail,  when  engines  with  small  wheels  and  improper  counter- 
balance run  at  high  speed."  There  is  no  evidence  presented,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  can  be  found  in  practice,  to  prove  that 
an  express  locomotive,  designed  according  to  the  best  American 
practice,  and  balanced  according  to  the  rule  given,  has  ever 
damaged  the  rails  at  any  speeds  thus  far  obtained.  Further,  there 
is  no  way  of  showing,  by  mathematics,  that  under  the  condition 
named  any  such  damage  would  occur. 

My  own  opinion  of  the  whole  question  is  that  on  nearly  every 
road  there  is  some  bad  practice  which  is  irregular,  and  that  in 
6very  case  where  70-pound  rails  have  been  kinked,  it  has  been  due 
either  to 

(1)  Small  wheels  running  at  excessive  speeds. 

(2)  Abnormal  balancing,  permanently,  by  the  use  of  too  large 
a  proportion  of  the  reciprocating  weight,  or,  temporarily,  by  the 
removal  of  the  rods. 

(3)  The  use  of  reciprocating  parts  entirely  too  heavy,  and 
heavier  than  present  good  practice. 
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(4)  A  combination  of  the  above. 

Such  cases,  which  cannot  be  called  good  practice,  have  resulted 
in  a  general  attack  upon  present  locomotive  design,  and  a  demand 
for  radical  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  reciprocating  parts 
of  the  engines.  The  advocates  of  such  changes  have,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  no  good  reasons  for  them,  and  they  will  find  nothing  in 
Mr.  Barnes's  paper  to  sustain  any  arguments  they  may  present. 

Prof,  W,  F.  M,  Goes, — Those  who  have  given  attention  to 
the  counterbalance  problem,  or  have  had  occasion  to  study  the 
stresses  set  up  in  locomotive  frames  by  the  action  of  the  moving 
parts,  will  find  a  source  of  new  interest  in  Mr.  Barnes's  complete 
and  ingenious  analysis;  an  especially  significant  feature  is  the 
diagram  representing  the  path  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  drive- 
wheel  under  the  assumed  conditions  stated.  This  curve  in  this 
diagram  shows  that  the  vertical  motion  of  the  wheel  is  not  the 
same  during  successive  revolutions,  but  that  there  is  a  multiplica- 
tion of  effect  extending  through  a  series  of  revolutions ;  a  con- 
clusion which  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  results  given  by  the 
Purdue  experiments,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  which 
are  described  at  length  in  another  paper. 

Mr,  Parsons, — I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  papers  of 
Mr.  Barnes  and  of  Professor  Goss.  Taking  Professor  Goss's  fig- 
ures, that  400  pounds  is  the  unbalanced  weight  at  1  foot  radius 
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Fig.  118. 

in  one  rear  wheel,  and  assuming  300  revolutions  per  minute,  I 
have  drawn  a  curve  to  show  the  vertical  unbalanced  forces  for 
one  rear  wheel  (Fig.  118). 

These  forces  are  shown  by  the  solid  line,  and  the  curve  would 
be  that  for  the  rear  right-hand  wheel.     It  represents  the  vertical 
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components  of  the  forces,  and  is  a  curve  of  sines.     Now,  on  top  of 
this  draw  another  curve  of  sines,  set  backward  through  90  de- 
grees, shown  dotted.     It,  of  course,  will  be  the  curve  for  the 
wheel  on  the  left-hand  side.     Now,  the  engine  weighed  28,000 
pounds  on  one  set  of  drivers,  so  that  28,000  pounds  was  acting 
downward  on  one  axle  at  the  centre.     Now,  the  vertical  ordinates 
above  the  horizontal  line  represent  the  forces  due  to  the  unbal- 
anced parts  upward  against  the  springs,  and  the  ordinates  down- 
ward represent  the  forces  downward  against  the  track,  which,  of 
course,  in  this  case  are  against  the  supporting  wheel.     The  figures, 
measured  graphically,  give  a  maximum  lifting  force  of   12,260 
pounds  for  each  wheel.     That  force  has  a  lever  arm  of  the  full 
length  of  the  axle,  while  the  weight  has  only  a  lever  arm  half  the 
length  of  the  axle.     Thus,  the  unbalanced   force  in  one  wheel 
would  nearly  lift  the  wheel  from  the  track.    This  result  is  illus- 
trated  in  Professor  Goss's  diagrams,  as  you  will  see  on  page  313  of 
his  paper,  where,  for  315.8  revolutions,  the  wheel  on  the  right  side 
nearly  left  the  track.     It  just  came  up  to  the  top  of  the  wire,  and 
fell.    Also,  at  310  revolutions  the  rear  wheel  on  the  right  side  of 
the  engine  did  not  quite  rise  to  the  top  of  the  wire.     But  one 
wheel  is  operating  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  wheel,  so  that 
the  forces  due  to  the  unbalanced  weights  are  acting  simultaneously 
in  each  wheel.     In  other  words,  the  dash  and  dotted  curve  is  the 
resultant  of  the  other  two.     This  resultant  force  has  a  maximum 
upward  of  about  10,000  pounds.     You  will  notice  that  the  maxi- 
luum  upward  takes  place  just  after  the  counterweight  in  the 
nglit-hund  wheel  has  passed  the  centre  and  just  before  the  weight 
of  the  left-hand  wheel  has  reached  the  centre.     This  result  is  illus- 
ti-ated  in  the  experiment  with  the  wires.     When  the  counterbal- 
ance has  just  passed  the  centre  on  the  right-hand  wheel,  the  left- 
hand  wheel  leaves  the  track.     The  maximum  effect  on  one  wheel 
has  taken  place  and  is  decreasing,  and  the  effect  on  the  opposite 
^^'heel  is  increasino^.     It  is  also  interestincr  to  note  that  while  the 
"p^vard  maximum  pressure  is  not  sufficient  to  lift  the  wheel  from 
t'j^raihit  the  speed  assumed,  the  left-hand  wheel  does  actually 
lift  clear  of  the  rail,*  while  the  right-hand  wheel  on  the  other  side 
^loes  not.     That  is  shown  in  the  paper  on  pag(i  314,  where  the 
rear  driver  on  the  right  side  did  not  leave,  while  the  one  on  the 
leftside  did,  when  running  at  310.5  revolutions.     Of  course,  these 
forces,  acting  intermittently  on  opposite  sides,  will  produce  a  vibra- 
tion of  the  engine  body.     When  that  engine  body  motion  syn- 
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chronizes  with  the  forces  developed  in  the  drivers,  the  effect 
should  be  maximum,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  case. 
These  calculations  are,  of  course,  theoretical ;  but  the  engine  was 
also  running  on  a  theoretical  track.  The  calculations  api^ear  to 
agree  perfectly  with  the  experiments  made  with  the  wires.  It 
would  be  interesting,  however,  if  possible,  to  measure  the  vertical 
oscillation  of  the  engine  itself  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time  that 
the  wires  are  passing  under  the  wheels.  It  could  probably  be 
shown  that  the  effect  was  a  maximum,  due  to  the  oscillations 
produced  by  the  upward  and  downward  forces  of  the  unbalanced 
weights  at  the  same  time  when  the  wire  passed  under  the  wheel 
without  being  crushed.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  engine  is  so 
arranged  that  such  a  measurement  could  be  made,  but  if  it  could 
I  think  it  w^ould  be  very  interesting.  In  actual  practice  on  a 
track  there  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  independent  forces  which 
tend  to  lift  the  wheels,  which  forces  are  not  found,  perhaps, 
under  the  more  perfect  conditions  that  exist  with  the  experimental 
engine  at  Purdue  University. 

Now,  I  suggest  that  the  reason  for  these  results  is  probably 
that  when  the  weight  of  the  right-hand  wheel  has  just  passed  the 
centre  it  has  practically  struck  a  blow  against  the  springs  of  the 
engine.  This  action  has  ceased  before  the  weight  in  the  left-hand 
driver  has  reached  its  maximum  force  and  the  springs  of  the 
right  side  are  beginning  to  recover.  As  the  maximum  upward 
force  in  the  left-hand  wheel  is  approached,  the  effect  is  greater 
than  for  the  right-hand  wheel,  since  the  engine  body  is  following 
the  right-hand  spring,  that  is  now  being  released,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  left-hand  wheel  will  lift  from  the  track  at  speeds  too 
slow  to  lift  the  right-hand  wheel.  The  right-hand  side  of  the 
engine  is  supposed  to  lead  by  a  quarter  revolution. 

Mi\  Barr, — I  would  like  to  ask  the  last  speaker  if  that  16,600 
pounds  is  not  the  resultant  on  the  axle?  It  seems  to  me  that 
neither  wheel  could  be  lifted  unless  the  resultant  was  at  least  14,- 
000  pounds.     Is  not  that  16,600  pounds  the  resultant  on  the  axle? 

Mi\  Parscma, — It  is  the  resultant  on  the  axle,  and  is  not  sufS- 
cient  in  itself  to  lift  the  engine.  But  the  experiments  show  that 
the  engine  leaves  the  track  on  the  left-hand  side  at  about  300 
revolutions,  while  on  the  right-hand  side  it  does  not.  I  merely 
offer  as  a  suggestion  that  this  result  is  probably  due  to  the  effect 
of  tlie  upward  force  in  the  riglit-hand  wheel  which  has  not 
ceased  before  the  force  in  the  left-hand  wheel  begins. 
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ifr.  Barr, — My  point  is  that  14,000  pounds  upward  on  either 

wheel  would  just  lift  that  wheel  from  the  track ;  14,000  pounds 
on  both  wheels  would  lift  both  wheels  from  the  track.  If  the 
upward  force  was  less  than  14,000  pounds,  neither  wheel  would 
I^ve  the  track. 

ifr.  Par^an^. — That  is  so.  The  experiments  do  not  show  that 
the  right-band  wbeel,  at  the  speeds  about  which  we  are  talking, 
left  the  track.  My  results  are  based  on  300  revolutions.  At 
310.5  it  did  not  leave  the  track,  but  at  810  revolutions  the  left- 
hand  wheel  did  leave  the  track. 

Mr.  Barr. — What  was  the  upward  force  on  that  wheel  at  that 
speed,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Parsons. — No ;  I  did  not  calculate  for  310.5  revolutions ; 
bat  it  must  be  a  little  greater  than  that  for  300  revolutions. 

Mr.  Barr. — ^That  16,600  resultant  would  not  lift  either  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Parsons. — No ;  not  as  a  resultant  force,  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  say  that  it  should.  I  did  not  purpose  to  state  that  it  does 
lift  that  driving-wheel.  But  I  do  state  this,  that  probably  the 
effect  of  the  upward  force  in  the  right-hand  wheel,  combined  with 
its  springs,  is  not  over  before  the  left-hand  one  commences,  and 
that  the  upward  force  has  struck  the  springs,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
that  expression,  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  has  perhaps  reduced 
the  apparent  weight  on  the  left-hand  side  by  the  time  that  the 
left-band  weight  has  reached  its  maximum,  so  that  the  left-hand 
wheel  may  leave  the  track  under  an  upward  force  too  small  to 
lift  it  when  at  rest.  The  left-hand  wheel,  in  Professor  Goss's 
experiments,  does  leave  the  track  at  speeds  when  the  right-hand 
wheel  does  not.  I  assume,  however,  that  the  right-hand  wheel 
is  the  leading  wheel. 

Mr.  Kent. — It  seems  inconceivable  to  me  how  a  lifting  force  on 
one  wheel  can  be  transmitted  across  the  axle  and  applied  to  the 
other  wheel,  which  acts  as  a  fulcrum.  I  can  understand  that  the 
twoliftino:  forces  can  be  added  too^ether  in  their  action — the  two 
wheels  together,  or  on  the  axle.  But  how  any  lifting  force  on 
one  wheel  can  be  converted  into  a  lifting  force  on  the  other  wheel 
I  cannot  see. 

Mr.  Parsons. — Mr.  Kent  does  not  follow  me.  The  lifting  force 
on  the  right-hand  side  strikes  the  springs,  and  the  springs  for  an 
instant  are  compressed.  There  is  a  vibration  set  up  in  the  engine 
body,  and  the  effect  is  transferred  to  the  opposite  journal.  It 
then  reverses  itself,  perhaps,  and  comes  back  on  the  first  journal, 
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SO  as  to  relieve  for  an  instant  the  axle  pressure  on  the  journal  on 
the  left-hand  side.  At  the  same  instant  the  counterpoise  on  the 
left-hand  side  is  increasing  towards  its  maximum  upward  force. 
The  maximum  effect  is  reached  when  the  two  combined  show  a 
maximum.  Then,  Professor  Goss's  experiments  prove  that  the 
left-hand  wheel  leaves  the  track.  I  merely  offer  the  above  as  a 
suggestion  which  may  account  for  the  agreement  of  the  experi- 
ments with  the  curves  as  laid  down,  and  as  a  reason  why  the  left- 
hand  wheel  leaves  the  track  at  speeds  too  slow  to  lift  the  right- 
hand  one. 

Mr.  Barr, — It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  last  explanation,  which 
seems  a  plausible  one,  is  the  true  reason  for  this  observed  fact, 
it  is  due  more  to  a  roll  in  the  mass  of  the  engine,  and  this  is 
a  question  of  strength  of  spring  and  mass  rather  than  of  combin- 
ing these  diagrams.  It  may  coincide  with  that  maximum  point 
or  it  may  not. 

Mr,  Parsmis, — Mr.  Goss  says :  "  The  first  to  be  noticed  is  the 
rocking  of  the  engine  upon  its  springs,  which  motion  tends  to 
vary  the  pressure  of  the  wheel  upon  the  track,  independently  of 
the  action  of  the  counterbalance."  Now,  if  there  was  no  blow 
struck  upon  the  springs,  the  engine  body  would  stay  perfectly 
still,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  erected.  He  says 
it  does  rock.  What  makes  it  rock  ?  It  is  the  upward  and  down- 
ward ''  blows  "  which  are  struck  by  the  unbalanced  counterpoises. 
Assuming  300  revolutions,  this  is  the  result  on  the  blackboard, 
and  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  diagrams  which  Professor  Goss 
gives  of  the  result  of  actual  experiments,  made  by  passing  the 
wires  under  the  wheels ;  and  the  point  at  which  the  maximum 
effect  takes  place  is  coincident  with  that  shown  on  the  blackboard. 

Mr.  Barnes  states  in  his  paper  that  the  flat  spots  in  the  tires 
of  fast-moving  engines  ''  will  generally  be  found  following  the 
crank,  that  is,  at  a  point  where  the  tire  touches  the  rail  when  the 
crank  has  passed  the  90  degree  point  or  lower  quarter,  the  engine 
running  ahead."  That  is  a  point  on  the  tire  when  the  counter- 
poise  has  just  passed  tlie  top  centre. 

Mr.  Geo,  R,  Henderson. — Might  I  just  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  diagram  shows  what  we  all  know  very  well — the  reason 
why  the  slid  places,  or  places  worn  most  on  the  tire,  are  about 
J  of  a  revolution  from  the  crank,  because  at  that  point  we  get 
the  maximum  lifting  force  on  both  w^heels,  and  any  slipping 
would  occur  at  45  degrees  past  the  zero  point,  where  both  the 
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foroes  would  snm  up  the  greatest  total  It  is  a  matter  well 
known  to  us  all,  but  it  is  shown  up  very  nicely  in  that  diagram, 
iff.  Qeo.  8.  Marison. — I  have  not  much  to  say,  but  I  want  to 
adc  i|  an  admission  in  Mr.  Barnes's  paper  is  a  proper  admission 
for  an  engineer  to  make.  On  page  288,  under  the  head  of  /*,  Mr. 
Barnes  makes  the  statement,  which  I  think  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  the  impressed  load  due  to  the  excess  balance  is  often  double 
the  static  load,  and  l^e  pressure  at  the  point  of  impact  when  the 
wheel  lifts  from  the  rail  and  drops  is  even  greater.  On  the  same 
page,  in  the  8d  line,  he  says  that  the  only  practical  way  in 
which  the  excess  balance  can  be  reduced  is  by  reducing  the 
weights  of  the  reciprocating  parts.  In  other  words,  he  implies 
that  there  is  no  possible  way  of  correcting  this  trouble ;  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  a  locomotive  that  will  run  at  high  speeds  with- 
out an  extreme  variation  in  the  weights  on  the  track.  It  can  be 
reduced,  he  says,  but  it  cannot  be  eliminated.  If  it  is  reduced,  we 
have  only  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  engine  and  the  speed  of  the 
train,  which  I  fear  we  shall  soon  do,  to  make  up  for  all  the  reduc- 
tion, and  be  just  as  badly  off  as  we  are  now.  Now,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  to  be  admitted  for  a  moment  that  an  engine  cannot  be  built 
which  will  obviate  this  difficulty  and  not  only  reduce  it;  itt^a 
possible  thing  to  design  an  engine  which  will  balance  itself.  I  do 
not  know  that  much  should  be  said  about  a  machine  that  has  not 
yet  been  built,  but  Mr.  Strong  has  designed  an  engine  which 
meets  this  difficulty  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view  from 
Mr.  Barnes's  conclusions,  and  which,  I  believe,  will  accomplish  its 
object  successfully.  The  main  point  is  that  we  have  before  us 
conditions  on  the  rails,  shown  in  Mr.  Barnes's  paper  and  by  a 
great  deal  of  other  literature  to  be  as  complicated  conditions  as 
we  can  imagine,  and  full  of  disturbances.  It  is  a  very  fortunate 
thing  that,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  these  disturbances  have 
been  written  about  and  investigated.  We  are  coming  to  the  same 
conclusion  about  running  a  locomotive  over  a  railroad  that  some 
people  find  the  human  body  to  be  in  ;  when  we  examine  it  we 
wonder  that  a  man  can  live,  and  we  wonder  that  a  train  can  stay 
on  the  track.  I  am  unwilling,  for  one,  to  accept  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Barnes.  I  think  the  study  of  locomotive  design  should  be 
based  on  eliminating  these  disturbances,  which  can  be  done,  not 
merely  on  reducing  them  ;  it  can  be  done  by  the  simple  process  of 
balancing  the  parts  that  revolve  by  parts  that  revolve,  and  by 
balancing  those  which  do  not  revolve  by  parts  which  do  not  re- 
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volve.    There  is  no  other  way  of  reaxjhirig  a  result  which  will  be 
satisfactory  for  all  speeds  and  all  conditions. 

Mi\  Geo,  S.  Strong. — I  would  like  to  mention  one  point  w^hich 
Mr.  Barnes  makes  in  his  paper.     His  method  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty,  so  far  as  it  can  be  overcome  in  this  way,  is  by  reducing 
the  reciprocating  parts  in  weight,  and  by  large  driving  wheels. 
According  to  his  statement  he  can  only  reduce  the  reciprocating 
weights  about  40  |)er  cent.    Now,  we  know  there  are  a  great 
many  compound  locomotives  which  have  been  built  the  last  two  or 
three  years  that  have  pistons  and  reciprocating  weights  on  one 
side  of  an  engine  that  weigh  a  ton  ;  instead  of  weighing  250  or 
300  pounds,  as  he  gives,  they  weigh  over  2,000.     The  tendency  is 
toward  compounding,  and  when  we  get  these  excessive  weights 
and  attempt  to  balance  them  in  the  wheels  we  get  into  this  trouble 
woi*se  and  worse.    Take  the  case  I  spoke  of  the  other  evening, 
where  a  Baldwin  engine  had  left  the  track  after  spoiling  three 
miles  of  76-pound  rails.     Afterwards  that  engine  was  found  to 
have  only  80  pounds  more  counterweight  than  the  usual  practice 
for  Baldwin  locomotives  to  put  into  that  size  wheel.     Only  80 
pounds  did  the  damage.    Now  we  will  find  a  great  many  loco- 
motive builders  to-day  that  are  counterbalancing  their  engines 
fully  up  to  the  amount  of  the  reciprocating  weight,  simply  to  get 
smooth-running  engines  that  wont  jig  the  train.     Regarding  the 
large-wheel  question,  we  all  know  what  the  locomotive  is  called 
on  to  do  to-day,  and  that  is  to  take  a  heavy  train  and  make  a 
fast  schedule  over  an  undulating  road.     It  must  develop  a  very 
large  horse-power.     It  must  develop  1,500  horse- power  to  take 
a  12-car   train    and  make  60  miles  an   hour  with  it.     To  do 
that  it  must  have  a  high  piston  speed.     Now  there  is  not  any 
reason  why  an  engine  cannot  be  so  balanced  as  to  eliminate  this 
difficulty  entirely,  and  then  a  5-foot  wheel  is  better  for  the  aver- 
age American  road  for  these  heavy  trains  than  a  7-foot  wheel  is. 
We  all  know  that  the  fastest  schedules  made  to-day  in  this  country 
are*on  local  trains.     They  are  not  on  the  through  trains,  that  do 
not  make  any  stops,  but  on  local  trains,  where  you  have  to  stop 
every  mile  or  every  few  miles,  and  then  put  an  engine  up  to  70 
miles  an  hour  to  make  the  schedule.     I  have  pulled  such  trains  on 
the  Pennsylvania  road,  where  they  make  33  stops  in  33  miles  and 
make  that  distance  in  a  little  over  an  hour.     These  trains  go  up 
to  70  miles  an  hour  every  opportunity  they  have  between  those 
places  to  make  that  schedule.    Then  you  take  it  on  an  undulating 
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road,  such  as  the  road  is  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio— there  is  a  succession  of  hills.  If  you  get 
on  a  locomotive  and  ride  over  that  road  you  will  see  what  kind  of 
a  road  it  is.  It  is  simply  up  and  down  all  the  time.  There  is  a 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  every  grade.  You  take  a  big  wheel  and  a 
lieavy  train,  that  train  will  sag  every  time  you  strike  a  grade. 
The  fellow  simply  takes  his  brake  off  and  lets  the  train  go  full 
tilt  down  the  hill.  As  Mr.  Fritz  said  to  me  a  few  years  ago  in 
regard  to  engines  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Eoad :  "The  ideal  loco- 
motive is  the  one  that  will  make  a  maximum  speed  up  hill  as  well 
as  down."  The  Lehigh  Valley  had  a  speed  of  35  miles  an  hour 
up  those  mountains,  and  they  would  not  allow  the  engineer  to  run 
down  the  mountain  faster  than  he  would  run  up  the  mountain. 
That  is  good  railroading.  The  question  is  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance. The  question  of  the  cost  of  the  locomotive  is  not  any- 
thing when  you  come  to  consider  all  these  other  questions.  You 
have  been  discussing  the  axle — what  breaks  axles  ?  Simpl}^  bad 
tracks.  What  causes  excess  of  wear  of  the  locomotive?  What 
makes  the  average  repairs  of  a  locomotive  cost  from  three  to  five 
cents  a  mile?  It  is  simply  the  vibration  in  the  engine  due  to  the 
knocks  that  the  engine  gets  on  the  track,  and  unbalanced  parts. 

The  Chairman. — We  have  heard  Mr.  Strong's  new  design  of 
engine  spoken  of  several  times.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Strong 
whether  he  has  his  plans  far  enough  advanced  to  enable  him  to 
give  us  a  general  idea  of  what  his  engine  is  to  be  ? 

M)\  Strong, — I  would  say  that  I  have  had  this  matter  under 
consideration  for  something  like  twelve  years,  and  I  started  out 
originally  with  balancing  with  a  beam,  and  my  idea  at  that  time 
was  to  make  the  centre  of  the  beam  between  the  two  drivers, 
having  this  beam  coupled  to  the  cross-heads.  I  afterwards 
designee!  another  engine  in  which  I  had  the  beam  farther  forward. 
J^ow  I  very  soon  gave  up  that  idea,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  in  any  machine  where  you  have  so  many 
revolutions  and  so  many  changes  of  direction  of  these  parts,  you 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  beam,  and  add  to  the  weight  of  your 
reciprocating  parts.  In  fact,  the  beam  centre,  although  it  might 
be  ten  inches  in  diameter,  would  wear  very  rapidly,  and  a  beam  in 
that  place  for  a  very  high  speed  is  not  practicable.  I  gave  that 
up,  and  devised  the  scheme  of  Figs.  1 10  to  121. 

In  this  case  we  have  a  -l-cylinder  engine.  The  high-pressure 
cylinder  is  inside,  coupled  to  the  crank  axle,  9  inches  in  diam- 
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eter,  and  made  out  of  nickeled  steel,  oil-tempered.  The  axle  is 
so  much  in  excess  of  the  strength  of  any  ordinary  straiglit  axle 
tliat  the  factor  of  safety  is  very  much  larger  than  used  in  any 
oixliuiir}'  macliine  of  the  same  power.  Then  i.he  distance  between 
the  two  centres  is  as  close  as  ive  can  make  it,  and  not  lai^ 
enougli  to  cause  any  great  disturbance  in  transmitting  that  force 
around  whicli  would  tend  to  revolve  antund  this  centre,  of 
courso.  Then  I  mixkc  a  low-pi-essure  piston,  24  inches  in  diam- 
I'H'V,  mad<;  out  of  -^  steel  plate,  having  the  piston-rod  itself 
made  out  of  nickeled  steel  and  chambered  out  the  full  length. 
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The  {dston-Tod  is  only  ^  inch  thick.  The  piston  itself  is  only  |  inch 
thick.  The  working  surface  is  a  cast-iron  surface.  The  plates 
that  form  the  piston  are  riveted  on  to  the  head,  which  is  cham- 
bered oat,  making  the  piston-rods  just  as  light  as  we  can  make 
them.  Then  we  make  this  piston  heavier,  but  in  the  same  way  to 
correspond  in  weight  with  that  piston,  so  that  our  reciprocating 
weights  are  exactly  the  same  on  the  two  cranks  that  are  directly 
opposite.  That  enables  us  to  reduce  the  ampunt  of  revolving 
weights  very  much.  In  fact,  we  have  no  reciprocating  weights  to 
balaoce  in  the  wheel,  and  we  balance  this  crank  and  these  revolv- 
ing parts  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  driver  that 
these  revolving  parts  are,  so  that  we  do  not  pretend  on  this  axle 
to  take  care  of  the  vibration  due  to  these  parts,  or  make  the  two 
cranks  balance  one  another.  One  crank  is  90  degrees  from 
the  other,  and  the  others  180  degrees  from  the  first  ones,  so 
that  these  two  pistons,  being  about  17  inches  in  diameter,  are 
large  enough  to  slip  the  drivers.  They  do  not  require  any  start- 
ing valves.  In  fact,  we  start  just  the  same  as  an  ordinary  engine 
would  start,  and  as  quick  as  it  could.  For  a  part  of  the  revo- 
lution the  low-pressure  piston  will  help  us,  so  that  the  engine 
never  works  high-pressure  but  always  compound.  The  cost,  of 
course,  of  these  parts,  until  we  have  special  facilities  for  making 
them,  will  add  something  to  the  cost  of  the  engine,  and  we  expect 
to  reduce  the  wear,  and  to  reduce  repairs  enough  so  that  the  inter- 
est on  the  investment  will  be  more  than  saved  by  reduced  repairs. 

The  Chairman. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  how  you 
start  that  starting-gear,  and  get  the  full  benefit  of  starting 
moment  ? 

Mr,  Strong. — We  have  our  two  high-pressure  pistons  on  the 
crank  at  90  degrees  from  one  another,  and  they  are  large  enough 
diameter  to  slip  the  wheels. 

The  Chairmwn. — You  can  start  with  a  high-pressure  piston 
without  any  aid  from  the  low-pressure  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Strong. — Yes.  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  a  little  later 
to  give  the  Society  full  data  in  regard  to  tests  we  are  going  to 
make  in  a  short  time.  We  would  like  very  much  to  test  it  on 
Professor  Goss^s  testing  machine,  and  give  you  the  results  of 
those  tests. 

Prof,  W.  F.  M.  Gos8.* — It  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  the 


*  Aathor's  closure  to  discussion  on  paper  No.  625,  uuder  tbe  Rules. 
22 
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discussion,  that  the  practical  value  of  ray  paper  is  limited  by  the 
fact  that  the  wheels  experimented  upon  were  very  much  over- 
balanced. It  is,  indeed,  shown  by  the  paper  that  the  balance 
carried  by  two  of  the  wheels  was  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  that  allowed  by  the  average  of  five  different  rules,  but  it  is 
also  shown  that  practice  cannot  always  conform  to  the  rule. 
The  rule  may  require  80  percent,  of  the  reciprocating  parts  to  be 
balanced,  but  to  secure  a  smooth  riding  engine,  the  rule  is  vio- 
lated, and  95  per  cent,  or  even  100  per  cent,  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  are  balanced.  The  rule  also  provides  for  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  balance  for  reciprocating  parts,  among  the  several 
coupled  wheels,  but  practice  makes  use  of  an  unequal  distribu- 
tion. That  is,  when  a  result  is  desired  which  cannot  be  had  by 
an  adherence  to  the  rules,  the  rules  are  departed  from.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  therefore,  one  is  not  required  to  look  long  on  the 
road  to  find  wheels  carrying  a  balance  as  heavy  as  that  parried 
by  the  rear  wheels  of  the  Purdue  locomotive. 

But  even  if  we  assume  that  there  is  no  violation  of  rule,  the 
conditions  of  the  experiments  do  not  fail  to  meet  the  case.  The 
first  results  presented  are  those  which  were  obtained  from  a 
wheel  (forward  wheel)  balanced  quite  in  accord  with  the  rule, 
and  the  first  formal  conclusion  noted  is  that  "  wheels  balanced 
according  to  usual  rules  .  .  .  are  not  likely  to  leave  the 
track  through  the  action  of  the  counterbalance.     ..." 

Mr,  David  Z.  Barnes* — Mr.  Forney  thinks  that  the  inertia  of 
the  driving  wheel  and  the  parts  below  the  spring  must  be  over- 
come before  the  wheel  can  lift  from  the  rail ;  the  fact  is,  that  these 
parts  get  into  oscillation  between  the  spring  of  the  rail  and  the 
driving  spring,  and  may  lift  from  the  rail  by  reason  of  an  increase 
in  amplitude  of  oscillation  before  the  centrifugal  force  is  sufScient 
to  lift  the  wheel  of  itself.  That  is  to  say,  the  wheel  may  lift 
from  the  rail  before  the  centrifugal  force  is  equal  to  the  nonual 
weight  of  the  wheel  on  the  rail.  This  I  have  referred  to  in 
Conclusion  (g), 

Mr.  Forney  says  that  the  Purdue  locomotive  was  overbalanced 
when  compared  with  the  common  rules,  but  to  show  that  this  is 
not  the  case  I  will  refer  him  to  a  report  on  counterbalancing,  pre- 
sented at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Southern  and  Southwest- 
ern Hail  way  Club,  in  which  are  given  nineteen  rules,  some  of 
which,  if  followed  out  in  the  case  of  the  Purdue  locomotive,  would 

*  Author'a  closure  to  discussion  on  paper  No.  634,  under  ihe  Rules. 
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give  as  maoh,  if  not  more,  counterbalance  than  is  nonr  on  tbe 
Pordue  engioe.  These  rules  are  shown  by  Table  D,  which  is 
laken  from  the  Railroad  Gazette,  January  11,  1895,  page  24. 
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Some  of  these  rules  are  used  on  prominent  roads  in  tiiis  coun- 
">'■  One  of  the  largest  roads  here  balances  some  of  its  locoino- 
lives  just  about  as  the  Purdue  engine  is  balanced. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  Mr.  Forney  means  by  "  the  superflu- 
ous effect  of  the  action  of  the  counterbalance."  If  Mr.  Forney 
means  all  of  the  effect  of  the  "excess  balance,"  then  he  is  quite 
"gilt  in  saying  that  it  is  only  the  "  excess  "  which  has  a  tendency 
^>  raise  the  wlieels  from  tbe  track.  But  if  this  construction  of 
iiis  n-marks  is  correct,  then  Mi'.  Forney  is  wrong  in  saying  "It 
isfortliis  reason  that  it  is  oidy  when  the  wheel  is  over-balanced 
tliat  this  effect  takes  place,"    This  appears  from  the  fact  that  all 
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locomotives  of  common  construction  must  have  some  "  excess 
balance"  to  counteract  the  effect  of  reciprocating  parts,  or  thej 
would  be  unsafe  to  run,  and  such  engines  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  "  over-balanced." 

Mr.  Forney  thinks  that  the  lifting  of  the  wheel  from  the  track, 
exhibited  by  Professor  Goss,  does  not  seem  to  be  "  of  so  much 
importance  as  would  appear  from  the  paper  before  us."  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  that  the  importance  of  Professor  Goss's  work 
has  impressed  itself  very  strongly  upon  the  minds  of  railroad 
men.  The  single  fact  that  the  engine  is  balanced  like  a  good 
many  others  in  this  country,  and  that  at  60  miles  an  hour  the 
wheel  lifts  from  the  rail,  or  carrying  wheel,  is  enough  of  itself  to 
produce  a  lasting  impression. 

Mr.  Forney's  amusing  examples  to  illumine  his  remarks  are 
proverbial,  and  in  this  case  he  has  made  no  exception.  Perhaps 
the  funny  side  of  what  he  has  said  is  none  the  less  funny  because 
he  happens  to  have  got  the  sledge-hammer,  the  stone,  and  the 
man's  stomach  somewhat  mixed  in  order  in  the  application  to 
this  case.  The  stomach  is  all  right,  for  that  represents  the  rail, 
but  the  rock,  being  the  heavier  body,  is  only  to  be  logically  taken 
as  the  driving  wheel.  Now,  if  the  circus  man  had  put  the  sledge- 
hammer on  his  stomach,  and  if  the  attendant  had  hit  it  with  the 
rock,  he  would  not  have  had  such  a  comfortable  smile  on  his 
countenance  when  he  rose  to  face  the  audience. 

Professor  Webb  thinks  that  "  Perhaps  undue  attention  is 
attracted  by  the  fact  of  the  wheel  lifting."  But  Professor  Webb 
has  not  shown  that  the  severe  bending  of  the  rails,  which  has 
taken  place  in  practice,  is  caused  by  anything  else  than  the  lifting 
of  the  wheel.  While  it  is  true  that  it  has  been  assumed  that  bent 
rails  have  been  caused  by  wheels  lifting  from  the  track,  and  it 
has  not  been  proven,  yet  the  evidence  is  so  strong  that  one  can 
almost  believe  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  "  other  fellow," 
who  holds  that  the  lifting  of  the  wheel  is  unimportant. 

Mr.  George  Strong  gives  an  example  of  a  locomotive  that  was 
certainly  in  bad  shape,  not  only  before  he  changed  the  balance, 
but  afterwards  as  well,  for  I  have  never  known  but  one  locomo- 
tive to  give  trouble  from  sheared  bolts,  because  of  the  weight  of 
the  counterbalance,  and  that  locomotive  was  a  4-cylinder  com- 
pound, with  the  reciprocating  parts  heavy  enough  for  a  large 
river  steamboat.  I  suspect  that,  in  Mr.  Strong's  case,  there  was 
something  w^rong  about  the  compression  line  on  the  indicator 
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card,  and  that  the  shaking  may  have  been  due  to  a  lack  of  com- 
pression to  absorb  the  momentum  of  the  reciprooating  parts 
gradoally.  If  I  remember  correctly,  his  engine  had  a  peculiar 
Yal?e  motion. 

Mr.  Strong's  attention  might  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  re- 
pairs to  a  locomotive  and  their  causes  are,  after  years  of  experi- 
ence^ pretty  well  understood,  and  it  would  require  quite  a  stretch 
of  imagination  to  bring  one-third  of  those  repairs  within  limits  of 
the  effect  of  the  counterbalancing.  One-third  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  track  is  a  very  large  amount  to  attribute  to  counter- 
balancing,  on  a  road  where  the  mechanical  department  is  doing  its 
duty.  Bail  wear,  low  joints,  wash-outs,  decayed  ties,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  important  track  repairs  cannot  be  attributed  to 
counterbalancing.  It  may  be  that  broken  and  bent  rails,  broken 
fish-plates,  and,  to  some  extent,  worn  ties  and  loose  spikes,.are  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  effect  of  counterbalancing,  but  are  not 
wholly  caused  by  it.  But  all  of  these  last  mentioned  do  not  make 
up  one-third  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  tracks.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  for  every  locomotive  driving  wheel  that  goes  over  a 
given  point  in  the  track,  there  are  about  80  car  wheels,  some  of 
which  may  have  bad  flat  spots,  and  if  they  have  it  would  take  a 
pretty  bad  piece  of  counterbalancing  to  give  an  equally  bad  effect. 

The  fact  of  wheels  lifting  from  the  track  has  been  known  for  a 
good  many  years.  Mr.  Charles  Paine,  a  prominent  member  of 
this  Society,  has  told  me  of  a  test  made  a  number  of  years  ago 
when  he  was  on  the  Lake  Shore  road.  In  this  case,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  the  rails  were  chalked,  and  a  locomotive  with- 
out truck  wheels  was  run  at  high  speed  over  the  rails  with  the 
result  that  there  were  some  points  on  the  track  where  the  chalk 
was  not  disturbed. 

Hr.  Dean  regrets  that  the  mechanical  departments  of  railroads 
are  not  on  a  higher  plane,  but  he  forgets  that  locomotives  are 
almost  always  counterbalanced  by  the  locomotive  builders,  and 
that  they  are  primarily  responsible.  This  is  pretty  clearly  shown 
in  the  reports  on  counterbalancing  before  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  Eailvvay  Club,  to  which  I  have  before  referred. 

In  answer  to  Professor  Lanza's  question  whether  any  one  "  has 
ever  tried  balancing  only  the  vertical,  and  letting  the  horizontal 
go,  and  what  happens  ? "  it  is  to  be  understood  that  he  means  the 
balancing  of  the  revolving  parts  and  omitting  all  balance  for  the 
i^iprocating  parts ;  this  has  been  tried  in  greater  or  less  degree 
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a  good  many  times,  with  the  uniform  result  that  as  soon  as  the 
engine  moves  rapidly  the  shaking  is  beyond  endurance. 

Mr.  Strong  is  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  rolling  motion  is 
what  bends  the  rails.  The  time  of  vibration  of  the  rolling  is 
longer  than  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  wheel ;  that  is,  the  rolling 
of  the  engine  is  slow  and  easy  compared  to  the  vertical  oscillation 
of  the  driving  wheel.  It  may  happen  that  the  engine  rolls  down 
on  the  same  side  on  which  the  counterbalance  is  down,  and  may 
slightly  increase  the  tension  of  the  driving  springs  on  that  side, 
but  this  would  be  an  unimportant  increase  compared  with  the 
effect  of  the  counterbalance  itself. 

Professor  Webb's  illustration  of  the  uneven  track  is  a  very  good 
one,  and  seems  to  meet  the  conditions  exactly. 

This  discussion  has  not  taken  sufficient  notice  of  the  important 
fact  that  when  locomotives  are  run  over  the  road  without  rods 
the  condition  is  an  aggravated  one,  and  damage  is  very  likely  to 
result,  even  at  ordinary  speeds.  Some  railroad  men  know  this 
from  practical  experience,  and  have  tried  to  impress  on  the  oper- 
ating departments  the  necessity  for  reducing  the  speed  of  trains 
when  "  dead  "  engines  are  being  hauled. 

Mr.  Parsons  assumes  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Purdue  loco- 
motive, there  is  28,000  pounds  acting  down  at  the  centre  of  the 
axle.  In  fact,  there  are  two  forces,  of  14,000  pounds  each,  acting 
down,  one  on  each  side.  The  centrifugal  force  of  the  counter- 
balance acts  just  outside  of  the  point  where  the  larger  part  of  the 
14,000  pounds  bears,  and  one  of  these  forces  almost  directly  op- 
poses the  other.  So  far  as  the  lifting  of  the  wheel  is  concerned, 
it  is  seen  that  the  centrifugal  force  acts  nearly  directly  opposed  to 
the  weight  of  the  wheel  itself,  and  a  little  outside  of  the  bearing 
point  for  the  main  part  of  the  locomotive,  as  that  rests  on  the 
springs  just  inside  of  the  wheel.  In  this  way  the  centrifugal 
force  has  but  little  leverage  in  its  favor  to  aid  in  lifting  the  wheel. 

The  logic  of  claiming  that  the  effect  of  the  rocking  of  the 
engine  sideways  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  lift  of  the 
drivers  is  not  clear.  The  drivers  revolve  very  rapidly,  and  the  en- 
gine oscillates  with  comparative  slowness,  so  that  the  two  coincide 
only  accidentally.  It  is  true  that  the  pulsating  nature  of  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  in  a  vertical  direction,  does  set  up  a  rolling  motion 
in  the  engine,  but  the  rolling  motion  and  the  pulsations  of  the 
centrifugal  force  do  not  synchronize,  and  the  rolling  of  the  engine 
takes  place  in  its  own  peculiar  time.     It  may  happen  that  the 
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two  motions,  Le,^  rolling  and  lifting,  will  coincide  for  an  instant. 
At  such  times  the  pressure  on  the  track  is  greater,  or  the  lift  is 
greater,  according  to  whether  the  coincidence  is  at  the  upper  or 
lower  point  of  revolution.  Again,  when  these  motions  act  con- 
trariwise the  effect  may  be  reduced.  In  service  the  engine  has 
many  accidental  motions,  which  are  far  more  important  than  the 
rolling,  but  it  is  impossible  to  take  these  into  account  in  any  cal- 
culation so  as  to  determine  the  lift.  They  must  be  allowed  for 
by  that  uncertain  but  valuable  aid  to  the  engineer,  the  "  factor  of 
safety." 

There  is  no  real  difference  between  the  action  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  Purdue  engine  in  the  matter  of  lift ;  the  differences  that 
have  been  found  are  principally  due  to  the  non-duplication  of  the 
succeeding  revolutions,  and  also  to  the  rolling  of  the  engine,  which 
makes  accidental  variations.  Probably,  if  there  were  enough  of 
the  wires  taken  from  the  wheels,  there  would  be  found  averages 
for  both  sides  that  would  agree. 

What  Professor  Goss  has  clearly  shown  is  that  the  wheels  do 
Irftj  and  the  rear  driver  lifts  more  than  the  front  in  his  engine, 
and  further,  that  succeeding  revolutions  do  duplicate  each  other. 
This  paper  of  Professor  Goss's  is  an  example  of  the  sort  of  really 
and  immediately  useful  information  that  we  may  expect  to  get 
from  shop  tests  of  locomotives.  If  the  wire  he  has  shown  had 
been  obtained  from  a  locomotive  in  service  there  would  have  been 
claims  that  the  wheels  lifted  for  reasons  other  than  true  reason. 
As  it  is,  the  uncertainties  have  been  so  far  removed  that  the  true 
reason  stands  out  so  that  all  can  see  it. 

Mr.  Hendereon  says  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  worn  places 
on  tires  appear  at  about  one-eighth  of  a  revolution  from  the  crank. 
Probably  he  means  back  of  the  right  crank,  as  at  that  point  there 
'S  the  maximum  lifting  tendency  when  the  right  crank  leads. 
^^e  are  supposed  to  be  looking  at  the  right  side  of  the  engine. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  this  would  bring  the  most  worn  place 
^^  degrees  ahead  of  the  left  crank  and  45  degrees  behind  the 
right  crank,  and  not  on  the  same  place  on  both  left  and  right 
^^heels.  A  large  number  of  tire  diagrams,  when  carefully  ex- 
amined, have  shown  that  the  worn  spots  do  not  appear  as 
claimed,  but,  instead,  are  very  irregular  in  location.  Again,  it 
appears  that  there  is  no  slipping  of  drivers  at  speed  ;  I  have  tried 
to  measure  it  a  good  many  times.  In  one  case,  on  a  run  of 
17  miles,  a  round  trip  gave  the  same  number   of  revolutions 
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going  tip  a  grade  with  a  heavy  load  as  returning  without  load. 
If  there  is  any  wear  of  great  amount,  due  to  slipping,  it  must 
take  place  when  the  engine  is  starting  up  and  not  when  the  engine 
is  at  speed.  So  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  tires  of  a  locomotive 
wear  more  by  the  pulverization  of  the  material  than  by  slipping. 
If  they  do  wear  by  pulverization,  then  we  should  look  for  the 
least  wear  when  there  is  the  greatest  tendency  to  lift.  This,  it 
appears,  is  the  case  so  far  as  there  is  any  evidence  of  what  the 
wear  is  at  speed.  An  average  of  a  large  number  of  diagrams  of 
tire  wear,  carefully  taken  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  North- 
ern Railroad,  show  that  the  point  of  maximum  w^ear  is  so  aflfected 
by  the  wear  in  starting  up  trains  that  its  location  is  irregular,  and 
cannot  be  connected  with  the  effect  of  counterbalancing,  so  far  as 
I  can  see.  In  considering  the  effect  of  the  lift  on  tire  wear  by 
pulverization  each  wheel  must  be  considered  independently  of  the 
other  wheel  on  the  same  axle. 

If  my  remarks  in  the  paper,  under  conclusion  (c),  are  to  be 
taken  as  Mr.  Morison  says,  then  Mr.  Morison  is  right  and  I  am 
wrong;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  language  of  that  conclusion 
is  to  be  followed,  then  I  think  that  I  am  right. 

The  lano:uao:e  of  that  conclusion  is : 

"(c)  The  only  practical  way  in  which  the  ^excess  balance' 
can  be  reduced  is  by  reducing  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating 
parts." 

I  do  not  think  that  the  words  there  given  imply  that  there  is 
no  way  of  getting  rid  entirely  of  the  "  excess  balance."  It  would 
be  an  error  if  it  did,  for  there  have  been  several  locomotives 
built  with  practically  no  "  excess  balance ; "  the  Shaw  locomo- 
tive, for  instance.  This  shows  that  there  is  a, possible  plan.  The 
difference  between  us  is  evidently  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"practical"  as  here  used.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  who  has  the 
care  of  locomotives  would  want  four  cylinders  in  the  place  of  two 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  Four  cvlinders  and  no  "  excess  balance," 
on  any  practical  plan  of  construction,  mean  a  double  crank-axle, 
two  extra  sets  of  guides,  two  extra  cross-heads,  main  rods,  and 
steam-valves,  and  at  least  one  extra  set  of  valve  motion  parts,  or 
their  equivalents.  Now,  all  of  this  extra  machinery  would  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  completely  with  the  "excess 
balance,"  which  is  not  the  end  sought.  What  is  wanted  is  to  get 
rid  of  damage  from  the  "  excess  balance,"  and  this  can  be  done 

'  reducing  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts,   as  is  now 
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done  in  Europe,  and  has  been  done  for  torpedo-boats  and  other 

engines. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  a  reduction  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  that  will  remove  all  damage  to  the  track  from  the  "  excess 
balance"  can  be  easily  and  inexpensively  made,  I  feel  that  I  am 
justified  in  claiming  that  such  reduction  is  the  simple  and  eco- 
nomical way  of  reaching  the  desired  end,  and  therefore  it  is  the 
only  "  practical "  way.  I  may  have  written  too  much  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  who  feel  that  simplicity  is  the  prime  essential 
of  a  practical  design  of  locomotive,  and  to  that  extent  I  may  be 
prejudiced.  If  so,  then  it  is  because  of  a  knowledge  of  the  trou- 
bles that  arise  on  railroads  when  complication  enters  locomotive 
or  car  design.  When  there  are  but  a  few  engines  complication 
can  be  cared  for.  But  when  strikes,  wrecks,  engineers  who  are 
not  machinists,  scant  shop  space  and  no  surplus  engines,  and,  most 
of  all,  when  a  goodly  number  of  locomotives  in  total,  perhaps 
a  thousand,  have  to  be  cared  for  at  outlying  shops,  the  simple, 
plain,  American  locomotive  becomes  very  attractive,  and  the 
word  *' practical"  has  a  pretty  definite  meaning,  which  cannot 
be  expanded  to  cover  four-cylinder  locomotives  with  double- 
crank  axles  for  general  work.  What  may  be  true  of  special  cases 
hardly  enters  here. 

It  is  claimed  that  as  the  speeds  increase  we  shall  be  as  badly 
oflf  with  our  lighter  reciprocating  parts  as  we  are  now  with  the 
heavy  ones.  This  would  be  true  if  the  speed  increased  enough, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  drivers  did  not  increase  with  the  speed. 

Let  us  take  an  example,  an  8-wheel  engine,  which  is  the  type 
tbat  has  the  most  "  excess  balance  "  per  wheel.  Such  an  engine, 
\vith  a  20-inch  cylinder,  would  now  have  about  720  pounds  of 
r^iprocating  parts.  It  is  found  that  one-third  at  least  can  go 
unbalanced  on  a  heavy  engine,  at  a  speed  of  70  miles  an  hour; 
that  is,  24:0  pounds  can  be  unbalanced  when  the  drivers  are  5^ 
^^et  in  diameter.  If,  now,  the  reciprocating  parts  are  given  the 
proper  design,  the  total  weight  will  not  be  more  than  450  pounds 
— <?all  it  500  pounds.  Now,  240  pounds  can  remain  unbalanced, 
and  the  balance,  therefore,  need  be  for  only  500  —  240  pounds,  or 
200  pounds,  or  130  pounds  for  each  driver  of  an  8-wheel  engine. 
Suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  run  at  100  miles  an  hour,  and 
surely  that  is  high  enough  when  we  think  of  the  average  track, 
crossings,  and  curves  now  common.  No  one  would  put  less  than 
^  8-foot  wheel  under  a  locomotive  for  regular  work  of  that  sort. 
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The  centrifugal  force  of  this  balance,  when  divided  between  the 
two  drivers  on  one  side,  is  5,500  pounds,  a  far  too  small  amount 
to  make  the  condition  dangerous. 

The  bad  condition  of  some  engines  at  the  present  time  is  not 
necessary ;  it  exists  where  designers  have  been  thoughtless,  or 
where  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  shop.  This  is  very  well 
shown  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  William  Forsyth,  of  the  Burlington 
road,  in  the  discussion  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Morison  differs  from  the  paper  mainly  in  the  standpoint 
from  which  the  matter  is  looked  at.  Mr.  Morison  thinks  that  the 
"excess  balance"  should  be  removed,  and  offers  a  new  and 
uncommon  arrangement  of  driving-gear  for  that  purpose.  The 
paper  holds  that  the  "  excess  balance  "  should  be  reduced  as  much 
as  practicable,  and  shows  how  this  can  be  done  with  present 
designs  to  an  extent  that  will  so  nearly  remove  the  detrimental 
effect  on  the  track  as  to  put  the  matter  within  the  limits  of  rea^ 
sonable  things. 

Mr.  Strong  cites  a  particular  type  of  compound,  and  shows 
truly  how  the  effect  on  the  track  mav  be  too  much  after  the 
counterbalance  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point  by 
reducing  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts.  Designs  that 
give  such  conditions  are  not  omitted  from  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  in  the  paper,  but  fall  under  conclusion  (A),  where  it 
reads: 

"  But  it  is  suflBcient  to  know  that  for  the  good  of  the  track, 
and  to  prevent  broken  rails,  and  for  the  safety  of  a  train  follow- 
ing a  locomotive,  it  is  not  prudent  to  run  a  driving-wheel  at  a 
speed  where  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  '  excess  balance  '  exceeds 
the  pressure  of  the  wheel  upon  the  rail." 

A  paper  of  this  kind  cannot  take  into  consideration  all  designs 
of  locomotives,  except  in  a  general  way.  If  any  one  is  running 
locomotives  with  such  an  "excess  balance"  as  Mr.  Strong  men- 
tions, it  is  being  done  thoughtlessly  if  the  engines  are  required  to 
make  high  si>eeds.  There  is  in  the  paper  no  warrant  for  running 
any  such  "  excess  balance." 

Mr.  Strong  tells  us  that  locomotive  repairs  are  made  necessary 
by  the  "  knocks  that  the  engine  gets  on  the  track,  and  the  unbal- 
anced parts ; "  but  he  does  not  show  us  how  the  use  of  four 
cylinders  and  a  double  crank  will  reduce  the  knocks  from  the 
track,  or  the  cost  of  repairs.  A  close  study  of  the  distribution  of 
the  costs  of  repairs  reveals  the  important  and  pertinent  fact  that 
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most  of  the  cost  is  found  in  keeping  up  those  parts  that  are  not 
at  all  affected  by  the  action  of  the  unbalanced  forces.  Bad  water 
and  eveiy-day  wear  and  tear  are  the  causes  of  a  major  part  of 
the  repair  costs. 

Mr.  Forsyth  does  not  agree  with  conclusion  (i),  which  is  as 
follows : 

"The  *  excess  balance '  now  generally  used  for  the  reciprocating 
parts,  and  counteracting  about  two-thirds  of  the  maximum  inertia 
of  those  parts,  is  too  great  for  speeds  above  sixty-five  miles  an 
hour,  with  drivers  less  than  six  feet  in  diameter,  as  the  track  is 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  excessive  rail-pressure  that  it  causes." 

Mr.  Forsyth  shows  clearly  that  the  engines  on  the  Burlington 
that  are  under  his  charge  do  not  endanger  the  track  at  a  speed  of 
65  miles  an  hour.  There  are  a  good  many  engines  on  other 
roads  that  are  equally  safe,  but  also  a  good  many  that  are 
not.  Probably  Mr.  Forsyth  is  right  in  saying  that  the  writer  has 
set  the  size  of  driver  too  high,  or  the  speed  too  low,  for  the  limits 
of  good  practice,  but  it  is  certainly  on  the  safe  side ;  and  there 
are  many  locomotives  now  running  that  fall  under  the  writer's 
criticism  and  aje  not  safe  to  run  at  a  speed  of  65  miles  an 
hour  with  a  6-foot  wheel.  Further  than  this,  there  is  the  every- 
day experience  that  locomotives  run  faster  than  65  miles  when 
they  are  intended  to  run  at  lower  speeds ;  and  still  more  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  a  great  many  engines  with  wheels  not  more 
than  4:J  feet  in  diameter  are  run  down  grades  at  65  and  70 
miles  an  hour.  Some  such  locomotives  have  the  same  or  heavier 
reciprocating  parts  than  those  with  heavier  wheels. 

I  think  that  conclusion  (5)  would  nearer  express  the  practical 
point  that  the  writer  wants  to  bring  out  if  it  should  be  made  to 
read  as  follows,  and  I  have  asked  our  secretary  to  change  that 
conclusion  accordingly : 

"  (J)  The  '  excess  balance '  now  often  used  for  the  reciprocating 
parts  is  too  great  for  speeds  above  sixty-five  miles  an  hour,  with 
drivers  less  than  six  feet  in  diameter,  ns  the  track  is  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  the  excessive  rail-pressure  that  it  causes." 

Toshow  the  practical  bearing  of  this  conclusion,  the  following 
table,  from  the  Railroad  Gazette  of  January  11,  1895,  page  24, 
IS  appended.  This  table  was  made  up  from  a  very  interesting 
report  on  the  subject  of  counterbalancing,  made  to  the  Southern 
and  Southwestern  Kailway  Club  by  Messrs.  Sanderson,  Pomeroy, 
Gentry,  and  Gibbs. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  thiit  some  of  tiie  comtnon  rules  are 
sucli  iis  to  give  more  rail  pressures  tlian  ai-e  safe,  and  if  it  were 
necessjiry  to  balance  sucii  weights  as  these,  and  to  follow  some  of 
the  rules  in  use  in  this  country,  there  would  be  no  esca)>e  from 
more  than  two  cylinders,  and  the  plans  of  Mr,  Morison  and  Mr. 
Strong  would  find  a  more  extended  field  of  application.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  folloiv  these  rules,  as  we  have  seen  from  the 
piipei's  before  this  meeting,  and  therefore  it  should  be  said  that 
some  of  the  rules  in  use  are  badly  in  error,  alliiough  they  appear 
ill  (juite  a  number  of  handbooks  on  locomotive  design. 
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Mr.  Forsyth  thinks  that,  from  conclusion  (A),  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  it  is  prudent  to  run  a  locomotive  when  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  ^excess  balance''  does  not  exceed  the  weight  of  the  driver 
upon  the  rail.  The  conclusion  says  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  run 
when  the  centrifugal  force  is  in  excess,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
I  am  as  ready  to  say  what  is  prudent  as  I  am  to  say  what  \%  not 
prudent.  It  is  sometimes  easier  in  engineering  work  to  conclude 
what  is  not  safe  than  to  determine  what  U  safe,  and  I  think  this 
is  a  case  of  that  kind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  Mr. 
Forsyth's  engines  are  safe  to  run  at  a  speed  of  eighty  miles  an 
hour,  and  perhaps  higher,  but  with  our  present  knowledge  I  do 
not  know  where  to  draw  the  line  of  the  limit  of  safety. 

I  can  agree  with  all  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  conclusions  excepting  the 
third.  There  are  cases  of  damaged  track  where  the  reciprocating 
parts  could  scarcely  be  niade  lighter  under  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions of  the  designs,  and  in  such  cases  we  should  have  to  add  to 
those  conclusions  the  words,  ^^  or  the  use  of  designs  that  cannot 
be  balanced  so  as  to  be  safely  run  at  common  maximum  speeds." 

The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  permanent  way  of  a  railroad  is 
continually  looking  for  the  causes  that  give  damaged  track — not 
alone  bent  rails,  but  other  damages  as  well;  and  when  he  sees  a 
lot  of  bent  rails  that  have  been  bent  by  a  locomotive  it  is  but 
natural  to  look  to  the  locomotive  as  being  the  cause  of  small  as 
well  as  large  damages,  and  it  is  this  that  has  led  to  the  present 
discussion,  and  that  has  brought  out  the  attack  on  the  present  loco- 
motive design  that  Mr.  Forsyth  speaks  of.  That  such  an  attack 
is  justified,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  within  a  year  locomotives 
have  been  built  that  are  not  safe  to  run  at  seventy  miles  an  hour 
on  the  heaviest  track.  In  any  general  criticism  of  this  kind 
the  good  designs  suflfer  with  the  bad,  and  it  is  only  by  defining 
tlie  limits  that  we  can  learn  where  any  particular  design  stands 
in  the  scale  of  safety.  This  is  the  prime  object  of  the  present 
pipers  on  counterbalancing,  and  their  purpose  will  have  been 
fulfilled  if,  at  the  end  of  the  present  investigation,  there  is  estab- 
lished the  safe  limit  beyond  which  it  is  not  safe  to  pass  with  the 
'*  excess  balance." 
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DCXXVI.* 

RUSTLESS  COATINGS  FOR  IRON  AND  STEEL,  GALVA^ 
N I  ZING,  ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  TREATMENT,  PAINT- 
ING, AND  OTHER  PRESERVATIVE  METHODS. 

SECOND    PAPER. 

BY  M.  P.  WOOD,  NEW  TURK  CITT. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  correspondence  that  has  ensued  since  the  presentation  of 
the  paper  on  "  Rustless  Coatings  for  Iron  and  Steel,"  at  the 
Montreal  meeting  (June,  1894)  t  has  induced  the  author  to  sup- 
plement that  paper  with  some  additional  matter  upon  the  same 
subject  that  may  prove  of  interest  enough  to  reward  perusal. 

Tliat  the  subject  is  one  that  will  not  be  tabooed  or  laid,  like 
Banquo's  ghost,  is  quite  apparent  if  one  but  gives  even  a  cursory 
glance  through  the  Patent  OflSce  Reports,  and  notes  the  many  anti- 
corrosive  and  preservative  compounds  that  are  yearly  issued  for 
the  •  alleged  protection  of  iron  structures,  and  whose  practical 
merits,  as  a  rule,  are  summed  up  in  the  final  judgment  of  the  user 
after  he  has  paid  the  bill  for  the  application  of  the  compound, 
"  that  the  metal  did  not  appear  to  rust  any  faster  after  it  had 
been  applied  than  it  did  before." 

Painting  may  well  contest  the  claim  with  printing  for  the  title 
"  the  art  preservative,"  if  the  report  of  the  census  year  1890  is  to 
be  relied  upon,  which  gives  in  the  statistics  of  manufactures  in 
the  United  States : 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 883 

Aggregate  capital  employed $84,009,208 

Live  assets 19.110,021 

Average  number  employes 8,737 

Total  wages  paid $5,605,626 

Cost  of  material  used 24,930,582 

Value  of  products 40,438,172 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1894) of  tlie  American  Society 
of  Meclianical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  TranMCtions. 

\  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers^  VoL  XV., 
1894,  Paper  No.  598.  pp.  99:^-1073. 
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These  amoonts  do  not  inclade  any  items  embraced  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  oils  and  solvents  or  yehicles,  vamisIieSy  or  chem- 
ical operations  in  the  preparation  of  colors,  the  army  of  men  em- 
ployed in  applying  or  spreading  the  mixtures  under  the  name  of 
painters,  but  relate  solely  to  the  production  of  paints  as  they  are 
ground  in  the  dry  or  iu  oil  or  other  yehicle,  and  for  all  purposes ; 
and  do  not  include  the  imports  of  paints  or  pigments,  dry  or  liquid, 
these  articles  being  about  one  million  of  dollars  value  yearly,  the 
exports  of  these  articles  being  about  eqnal  to  the  imports. 

Assuming  that  sixty  cents  per  gallon  was  a  fair  price  for  aU 
these  paints  on  an  average,  and  that  thirteen  pounds  was  an 
average  weight  per  gallon,  the  above  product  was  equal  to  about 
67400,000  gallons  of  mixed  paints,  iliat  weighed  438,100  short 
tons;  sDd  on  the  basis  of  five  hundred  square  feet  of  surface  cov- 
ered by  one  coat  per  gallon  of  paint,  the  surface  covered  equals 
773,645  square  acres  or  1,209  square  miles. 

What  proportion  of  these  amounts  were  really  applied  for  the 
preservation  of  metallic  structures  on  shore  and  afloat,  it  is  hard 
to  conjecture ;  but  a  one-fourth  part  may  be  taken  as  the  yearly 
allowance  to  cover  the  effects  of  corrosion  in  progress  in  some 
degree  in  about  every  metallic  structure  that  meets  the  eye,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  annual  contribution  to  the  coffers  of 
oxygen. 

Experiments  made  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite,  A.  M.  L  C.  E.,  in 
order  to  ascertain  tbe  life  of  wrought  iron  when  exposed  to  the 
corrodmg  effects  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  manufacturing  town  and 
ID  an  unprotected  position,  demonstrate,  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  exactitude,  that  a  bar  of  wrought  iron,  one  inch  by  four  inches, 
would  be  entirely  corroded  away  in  a  little  over  a  century. 

How  rapidly  corrosion  progresses  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
exposure  and  in  locations  where  it  is  least  expected,  is  forcibly 
shown  by  Mr.  C,  Ward,*  from  whose  paper  I  select  some  data  of 
interest. 

"the  corrosion  op  boilers  and  steamships. 

"Experiments  conducted  by  tbe  Admiralty,  Board  of  Trade,  and 
I^leyd*8,  prove  that  steel  corrodes  much  more  rapidly  than  iron 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  salt  water ;  also,  that  the  com- 

*A  paper  rend  before  the  Goldsmiths'  Engineenng  Society  and  publiHlied  iu 
TheFractieal  Engineer,  London,  Sept.  21,  1894,  Vol.  X.,  No.  89o,  pp.  224-2'.'6. 
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moner  brands  of  iron  corrode  less  than  the  better  brands  when 
exposed  to  the  same  influence. 

**With  steel  unprotected  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  and  sea-water,  corrosion  advances  at  the  rate  of  one  inch 
in  depth  in  82  jears,  while  under  the  same  conditions  for 
iron  the  rate  is  one  inch  in  190  years.  When  exposed  to  the 
weather  and  fresh  water,  the  corrosion  is  at  the  rate  of  one  inch 
in  170  years  for  steel  and  630  years  for  iron.  When  always  im- 
mersed in  sea- water,  the  periods  are  one  inch  in  130  years  for 
steel  and  one  inch  in  310  years  for  iron ;  and  when  always  im- 
mersed in  fresh  water,  the  periods  become  600  years  for  steel  and 
700  years  for  iron. 

^'  These  conclusions  are  the  results  of  years  of  patient  experi* 
ment  and  observation  by  Mr.  Parker  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Mr.  Phillips  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 

"  In  1879  Sir  Nathan  Barnaby  stated  that,  when  the  mill  scale 
was  left  on  the  surface  of  steel  plates,  its  effect  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing bared  metal  was  as  strong  and  continuous  as  copper  would  be ; 
and  in  1887  Mr.  Rialton  Dixon  gave  before  the  Institute  of  Naval 
Architects  his  experience  as  to  a  vessel  built  entirely  of  steel  some 
eight  years  before,  and  which  was  found  to  be  greatly  corroded  in 
the  bunkers  and  water-ballast  chambers  near  the  engine-room,  the 
flanges  of  some  of  the  angle  irons  having  entirely  disappeared  and 
the  tie  ])lates  being  eaten  away  in  holes.  This  action  could  be 
traced  directly  to  the  presence  of  the  mill  scale,  and  whether  the 
surface  was  coated  with  paint  or  cement  or  not,  the  corrosion  was 
always  present  upon  those  plates  and  angles  that  had  mill  scale 
upon  them.  The  presence  of  the  paint  and  other  coating  retarded 
the  corrosion  only  in  a  minor  degree  by  preventing  the  moisture 
from  reaching  the  surface  of  the  metal. 

"In  1882  Mr.  Farquliarson,  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty,  con- 
ducted a  number  of  experiments  to  test  the  action  of  mill  scale 
upon  plates.  These  experiments  were  very  exhaustive,  and  the 
result  was  to  establish  beyond  dispute  that  (1)  no  pitting  occurred 
in  mild  steel  when  freed  from  mill  scale ;  (2)  that  the  loss  of 
weight  from  corrosion  of  clean  mild  steel  and  clean  iron  did  not 
differ  much  ;  and  (3)  that  the  action  of  mill  scale  (Fe^O')  is  con- 
siderable and  continuous  and  eqv^d  to  a  similar  quantity  of  copperin 
its  corrosive  ax^tion.  Since  these  experiments,  the  Admiralty  have 
never  wavered  in  their  practice  of  causing  all  their  steel  plates  to 
be  *  pickled '  to  remove  the  mill  scale,  as  is  done  for  galvanizing. 
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*^  A  fruitfol  cause  of  pitting  and  corrosion  is  found  in  the  small 
particles  of  slag  and  carbon  which  get  rolled  into  the  surface  of 
the  plate  daring  mannfactnra  These  when  brought  into  contact 
with  salt  water  readily  cause  pitting  bj  galvanic  action.  It  is 
quite  nsnal  to  see  the  sides  of  steel  steamers  of  the  merchant 
marine  thickly  covered  with  small  rust  spots,  or  rust  cones  as  they 
are  technically  called.  If  these  cones  are  carefolly  removed  and 
examined,  a  little  pit  will  be  seen  containing  a  particle  of  black  or 
magnetic  oxide  that  under  a  layer  of  paint  has  been  insidiously 
eating  its  way  into  the  plate.  Had  the  plate  been  *  pickled/  all 
the  cinder,  slag,  and  scale  would  have  been  dissolved  out" 

The  author  here  refers  to  the  anti-corrosive  paints  in  use  and 
their  non-efiective  character  to  prevent  corrosion,  and  goes  on  to 
the  causes  of  boiler  corrosion  in  detail,  and  cites  the  case  of  the 
external  corrosion  of  boilers,  viz. : 

''Take  the  case  of  the  bottom  of  a  steamer's. boiler,  usually 
placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  bilges.  The  bilge  water  will  be 
rich  in  carbon,  due  to  the  amount  of  coal  dust  in  it,  and,  the  radi* 
ant  heat  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  evaporating  this  water,  the 
evolved  moisture  with,  the  carbonic  acid  there  formed  simulta- 
neonaly  attack  the  plates  (if  unprotected)  and  form  a  thin  layer  of 
ferrous  carbonate  (Fe  +  O  +  CO2  =  FeCOs). 

^^The  ferrous  carbonate  so  formed  is  at  once  oxidized  by  more 
oxygen  and  converted  into  ferric  oxide.  2(Fe0O8  +  O  =  Fe^ 
03  +  2C0').  If  plenty  of  moisture  be  present,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  ferric  hydrate  is  formed  (Fe202  +  3H2O  =  FejHOj).  During 
the  reactions  tlie  CO2  is  liberated  in  the  metal  and  reacts  with 
more  oxygen  from  the  air  to  carry  on  the  process  of  destruction, 
which  is  now  further  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  the  hydrated 
oxide  on  the  surface  is  electro-negative  to  the  metal  itself,  and 
excited  by  the  presence  of  moisture  and  carbonic  acid,  creates  a 
galvanic  current  at  the  expense  of  the  metal,  and  the  rust  being 
porous,  the  action  continues  until  all  the  metal  is  destroyed. 

"Corrosion,  like  all  other  forms  of  chemical  action,  is  much  ac- 
celerated by  increase  of  temperature,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  ships 
and  boilers  the  boiler-bearers  and  bunker  plates  are  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  boilers.  This  has  a  considerable  effect  in  increasing 
the  rapidity  of  rusting ;  also,  in  the  coal  bunkers,  the  contact  of 
moist  coal  with  the  plates  sets  up  galvanic  action,  carbon  being 
electro-negative  to  the  metal.  Now,  the  rusts  or  oxides  of  any 
metal  are  electro-negative  to  the  metal  itself ;  it  therefore  requires 
23 
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only  the  presence  of  moisture  and  oxygen  to  produce  electrical 
action  and  the  corresponding  destruction  of  the  plate. 

"Variation  in  temperature  affects  more  particularly  the  ques- 
tion of  the  serious  and  dangerous  pitting  observable  on  the  sides 
of  furnace  plates.  In  cases  where  two  portions  of  even  the  same 
plate  of  the  iron  or  steel  are  subject  to  unequal  temperatures  when 
immersed  in  a  liquid  capable  of  chemically  acting  upon  them, 
these  two  portions  become  virtually  two  different  metals  so  far 
as  molecular  arrangement  is  concerned,  and  are  capable  of  form- 
ing a  voltaic  couple.  The  more  highly  heated  portion,  being  the 
most  readily  acted  upon  by  the  sea-water,  becomes  the  positive 
or  corroded  element,  while  the  less  highly  heated  portion,  being 
less  liable  to  chemical  action,  is  the  negative  element  Thus, 
when  through  any  physical  or  structural  causes  one  part  of  a 
metal  plate  forming  the  side  of  a  furnace  near  the  fire  bars  and 
parts  of  the  combustion  chamber  is  more  highly  heated  than 
the  other  parts,  the  more  highly  heated  part  becomes  positive 
to  the  less  heated  parts,  and  concentrates  upon  itself  all  the  cor- 
roding or  chemical  action  which  would  have  diffused  itself  gen- 
erally had  the  temperatures  been  equal  throughout." 

The  corrosion  of  boilers  from  the  action  of  sea-water  is  very 
fully  entered  upon,  and  the  use  of  some  compounds  to  correct  the 
salinity  of  sea-water  given,  viz.,  "zincara,"  a  compound  of  zinc 
and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  use  of  anti-corrosive  compounds  is 
also  recommended,  but  no  particular  one  specified. 

"  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  in  1885,  cited  the  result  of  an  experiment,  in  which 
surfaces  of  bright  pieces  of  plate  iron,  immersed  in  cold  sea- water 
for  over  ten  years,  have  been  thoroughly  protected  from  corro- 
sion by  the  aid  of  pieces  of  metallic  zinc  in  metallic  contact  with 
the  iion ;  while  a  similar  piece  of  iron,  similarly  fitted  and  im- 
mersed,  but  having  a  piece  of  paper  placed  between  the  iron  and 
zinc  plate,  received  no  protection  whatever.  The  water  was 
changed  twice  annually,  and  the  oxide  removed  from  the  zinc  by 
filing.  Under  these  circumstances  the  iron  became  gradually 
coated  with  a  film  of  leaden-colored  deposit  when  wet,  but  hard 
and  white  when  dry.  The  effect  in  other  respects  was,  that  on 
every  occasion  that  the  oxide  was  removed  from  the  zinc  and  the 
deposit  from  the  iron  specimens,  on  being  returned  to  the  water, 
small  globules  formed  on  the  zinc  ;  and  on  reaching  -^  inch  in 
diameter  released  themselves  and  flew  to  the  surface. 
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*^  A  leading  article  in  Engineering^  Angnst  7,  1878,  refers  to 
ihe  boilers  of  the  steamship  Sindostan  as  follows :  '  We  found 
that  the  sino-Atted  were  decidedly  cleaner  than  the  other  boilers ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  scale  was  white  and  pure,  showed  no  signs  of 
osdation  going  on  below  it,  whereas  the  scale  of  the  boilers 
ihick  had  no  ano  showed  the  nsoal  discoloration  of  the  sorface 
next  to  the  iron  plate. 

"  The  proportions  necessary  to  insure  complete  protection  are 
(me  square  foot  of  zinc  to  fifty  square  feet  of  beating  surface  in 
new  boilers,  which  may  be  diminished  after  a  time  to  one  in  sevenr 
fy-five  or  even  one  in  one  hundred  square  feeb  Merely  placing 
the  zinc  in  trays,  hangers,  or  strips  wiU  not  insure  metallic  con- 
tact, and  the  action  of  zinc  to  prevent  corrosion  under  such  cir- 
oomstances  will  be  weak  and  limited.  The  better  and  generally 
recognized  method  of  fixing  the  zinc  is  to  place  a  number  of  studs 
in  the  sides  of  the  furnaces  and  combustion  chambers,  and  to 
bolt  on  to  their  studs  the  zinc  plates,  which  should  be  about 
10"  X  6"  X  1".  It  is  important  to  see  that  the  contact  surfaces 
sre  dean  and  bright  and  the  nut  screwed  dose  down  to  the  zinc 
to  exclude  the  water  and  deposits  from  the  contact  surfaces,  and 
thus  comparatively  insulating  them  and  preventing  the  galvanic 
action.  Otherwise  the  zinc  is  acted  upon  mostly  as  a  solvent 
that  renders  the  water  innocuous  or  non-exciting.*' 

The  paper  is  full  of  interesting  data,  and  worthy  a  place  on 
the  files  of  those  interested  in  the  question  how  to  prevent  cor- 
rofiion  in  our  iron  structures.  The  data  in  the  paper  do  much 
to  clear  up  the  rival  claims  of  some  prominent  engineei*s  as  to 
the  merit  or  priority  of  the  invention,  or  at  least  the  ietpplication 
of  zinc  in  galvanic  circuit  for  the  protection  of  iron  and  steel  sur- 
faces to  which  it  may  be  connected  and  electrically  excited  by 
the  action  of  the  confined  or  surrounding  water.  Whether  this 
use  was  at  first  in  a  marine  steam-boiler  or  in  the  open  sea,  as 
applied  to  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  or  in  the  bilge-water  exposure, 
is  of  little  moment.  The  steps  between  the  groups  are  so  short, 
that  the  idea  or  application  made  to  one  led  necessarily  to 
the  other  in  a  very  short  time. 

If  the  claims  of  the  American  be  true,  that  in  the  year  1845 
the  use  of  zinc  was  tried  by  him  for  the  protection  of  the  hulls  of 
vessels,  one  can  but  wonder  what  he  found  therein  to  protect, 
onless  he  applied  it  to  the  hackmatack  or  live-oak  timbers  for 
worms;  and  if  incidentally   any  iron-work  that  at  that  date 
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entered  into  the  construction  of  the  ship  received  protection  by 
means  of  the  application  of  the  zinc,  why  in  the  name  of  the  ever- 
progressive  Yankee  did  he  not  pursue  bis  advantages  and  prove 
himself  the  benefactor  of  the  age  ? 

A  correspondent,  W.  J.  H.  Adam,*  in  The  Practiced  Engineer^ 
September  28,  1894,  Vol.  X.,  No.  396,  p.  248,  referring  to  Mr.  C. 
Ward's  paper,  The  Corrosion  of  Steamship  Boilers^  gives  some  in- 
teresting data  about  the  use  of  zinc  to  prevent  corrosion  in  all 
types  of  boilers,  by  means  of  fin  improved  "electrogen,"  now 
in  use  on  the  Allan,  Cunard,  Bedouin,  Forwood,  Red  Star, 
Mclver,  and  other  important  steamship  lines,  as  well  as  in  the 
French,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  navies.  These  electrogens  are 
fitted  to  the  shells  of  the  boilers  by  screwed  studs,  and  their 
action  is  so  efficient  that  pitting  is  stopped  within  a  month  of 
their  being  applied,  and  boilers  which  were  "  bleeding  *'  and  red 
with  rust  were  brought  around  in  two  months'  time.  Boilers 
with  heavy  scale,  as  well  as  badly  corroded,  are  run  for  four  times 
the  usual  periods  for  opening  up  and  cleaning  out,  while  pitting 
from  the  combination  of  copper  fireboxes,  brass  tubes,  and  iron 
shells  has  been  entirely  arrested.  A  marine  boiler  using  eighty 
pounds  of  steam,  that  had  been  fitted  with  electrogens  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  was  replaced  by  a  new  boiler  to  work  at  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  was  found  to  be  in  so  perfect  a  condition  as 
to  be  acceptable  by  the  inspectors  for  land  duty  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  pressure. 

Electrogens  have  displaced  "zynkara"  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, as  they  prove  to  be  more  reliable  and  steady  in  action, 
and  do  not  scar  and  injure  the  slide-valve  faces  and  cylinders  as 
chemical  compounds  containing  quantities  of  soda  are  very  apt 
to  do. 

The  corrosive  effects  of  mill  scale,  so  forcibly  presented  in  Mr. 
Ward's  paper,  but  supplements  the  remarks  made  upon  the  same 
matter  in  the  paper  No.  598,  June  meeting,  1894,  before  referred 
to,  and  confirms  the  various  naval  authorities  in  the  stand  that 
they  have  taken  upon  the  removal  of  the  mill  scale  from  all  the 
plates  used  in  the  construction  of  vessels  for  the  navy,  the 
responsible  marine  contractors  also  giving  the  matter  their 
indorsement  by  their  practice  in  this  respect.  So  far  well,  and 
the  screws  of  experience  that  have  been  turned  on  continually  for 
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the  past  fifty  years  or  since  the  first  iron  sheeted  and  framed 
vessel  was  laid»  have  produced  an  effect ;  but  it  will  be  apparent 
to  any  observer  at  even  the  most  casual  visit  to  any  ship-yard 
that  the  mill  scale  question  to  the  ship-builder  is  a  good  deal 
like  the  temperance  question  to  the  politician  who  is  in  favor  of 
the  lav  of  prohibition,  but  against  its  enforcement ;  else,  why 
not  extend  the  beneficial  results  to  the  structural  or  frame  work 
of  the  ship,  instead  of  confining  their  laudable  efforts  of  improve- 
ment to  the  skin  portion  only  ? 

That  a  clean,  bright  covering  plate  should  be  riveted  to  a  frame- 
work of  angles,  bars,  forgings  and  other  connected  parts  so 
loaded  with  mill  scale,  far  in  excess  of  surface  and  in  weight 
over  thai  of  the  plate  itself,  and  then  expect  the  salutary  effect 
to  extend  to  the  whole  structure,  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
alandsman  and  needs  the  educational  course  at  some  naval  or  other 
school  to  explain.  But  it  is  no  less  a  fact,  that  in  the  majority 
of  ship-yards,  whether  engaged  on  government  or  commercial 
work,  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  this  branch  of  constructive 
detail  by  the  government  or  other  inspectors,  who  are  in  general 
so  heedless  or  regardless  of  small  things  other  than  as  connected 
with  their  salary  or  perquisite  account,  that  even  the  scale  thrown 
down  by  the  processes  of  riveting  and  erecting  is  seldom  removed 
from  the  various  places  of  lodgement,  unless  it  be  near  a  hole 
where  it  can  fall  out  of  itself,  but  Remains  to  do  duty  as  a  prince 
of  corrosion  so  soon  as  closed  in  and  the  least  moisture  reaches  it, 
that  no  subsequent  coverings  by  any  paint,  cement,  or  anti-corro- 
sion compound  can  remedy. 

GALVANIZING. 

Galvanizing,  as  a  protecting  surface  for  large  articles,  such  as 
enter  into  the  construction  of  railway  viaducts,  bridges,  roofs, 
and  ship- work,  has  not  reached  the  point  of  appreciation  that 
possibly  the  near  future  may  award  to  it.  Certain  fallacies 
existed  for  a  long  time  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  dry  or 
molten  and  the  wet  or  electrolytical  methods  of  galvanizing. 
The  latter  was  found  to  be  too  costly  and  slow,  and  the  results 
obtained  were  erratic  and  not  satisfactory,  and  soon  gave  place 
to  the  dry  or  molten  bath  process  as  in  practice  at  the  present 
day;  bnt  the  difficulty  of  management  in  connection  with  large 
baths  of  molten  material,  the  deterioration  of  the  bath,  and  other 
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mechanical  causes  limit  the  process  to  articles  of  comparatively 
small  size  and  weight 

The  electro  deposition  of  zinc  has  been  snbject  to  many  patents, 
and  the  efforts  to  introduce  it  have  been  lamentable  failures  in 
both  a  mechanical  and  financial  sense.  Most  authorities  recom- 
mend a  current  density  of  18  or  20  amperes  per  square  foot  of 
cathode  surface,  and  aqueous  solutions  of  zinc  sulphate,  acetate  or 
chloride,  ammonia  chloride  or  tartrate,  as  being  the  most  suitable 
for  deposition. 

Herman's  process  has  been  experimented  with  on  a  commercial 
scale,  the  chief  feature  being  the  addition  of  the  sulphates  of  the 
alkalies  or  alkali  earth  to  a  weak  solution  of  zinc  phosphate. 

Electrolytes  made  by  adding  caustic  potash  or  soda  to  a  suit- 
able zinc  salt  have  been  found  to  be  unworkable  in  practice,  on 
account  of  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  zinc  oxide  on  the  surface 
of  the  anode,  and  the  resultant  increased  electrical  resistance ;  the 
electrolytes  are  also  constantly  getting  out  of  order,  as  more 
metal  is  taken  out  of  the  solution  than  could  possibly  be  dis- 
solved from  the  anodes  by  the  chemicals  set  free,  on  account  of 
this  insoluble  scale  or  furring  up  of  the  anodes,  which  sometimes 
reaches  |  inch  in  thickness.  Fig.  124  shows  an  anode  thus 
coated. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  deposits  obtained  from  acid 
solutions  under  favorable  circumstances  are  fairly  adhesive  when 
great  care  has  been  exercised  to  thoroughly  scale  and  clean  the 
surface  to  be  coated,  and  which  is  found  to  be  the  principal  diffi- 
culty in  the  application  of  any  electro-chemical  process  for  cop- 
per, lead,  or  tin,  as  well  as  for  zinc,  and  that  renders  even  the  appli- 
cation of  paint  or  other  brush  compounds  so  futile  unless  honestly 
complied  with.  Unfortunately,  these  acid  zinc  coatings  are  of  a 
transitory  nature,  their  durability  being  incomparable  with  hot 
galvanizing,  as  tlie  deposit  is  porous  and  retains  some  of  the  acid 
salts  which  cause  a  wasting  of  the  zinc  and  consequently  the  rust- 
ing of  the  iron  or  steel.  Castings  coated  with  acid  zinc,  rust 
comparatively  quickly,  even  when  the  porosity  has  been  reduced 
by  oxidation,  aggravated  no  doubt  by  some  of  the  corroding  ngents, 
sal-ammoniac,  for  instance,  being  forced  into  the  pores  of  the 
metal. 

The  relative  porosity  of  zinc  coating,  applied  by  different 
methods,  is  shown  by  the  following  micrographs,  Pigs.  122  and 
123,  taken  from  Thp,  Engineer ^  September  28,  1894,  and  to  which 
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I  am  indebted  for  some  selections  upon  tliis  sobject,  as  well  as 
ht  the  tables,  Figd.  125,  126,  127,  gireo. 

Other  msttera  of  serioos  moment  in  the  acid  electro-zincing 
jKooees,  aside  from  the  slowness  of  operation,  were  the  uncertain 
nature,  tbiokneas,  and  extent  of  the  coating  on  articles  of  irregular 
dutpe,  and  the  formation  of  loose  dark-colored  patcbes  on  the 
Twls,  the  unhealthy  non-metallic  look,  and  want  of  brilliancj  and 
lustre,  prevented  engineers  and  the  trade  horn  accepting  the 
process  or  its  results  except  for  the  commoner  articles  of  use. 

The  Oowper-Coles  process  of  eleotro-zincing  articles  claims  to 
oreroome  all  these  difficulties,  and  plants  are  in  process  of  erection 


Fia.  132.— Zlne  Coatlog  Applied   bj  Via.  128.— Deposit  fiom  Zinc  Sul- 

Hol  QKlvtuiixiDK  Process,  Magnjfled  plia(eSolulion(Acid),  Magnified  Five 
I^re  DiimetetB.  Dlametera. 

with  a  bath  of  some  14,100  gallons  capacity,  capable  of  turning 
ont  forty  tons  of  light  work  per  week,  and  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  treat  the  plates  of  vessels  sixty  feet  in  length  upon  one  or  both 
sides,  and  the  frames  of  such  vessels  as  torpedo-boat  destroyerti 
and  kindred  craft  after  riveting  up.  These  plates  and  frames  are 
given  a  thin  coating  of  zinc  by  this  process  that  appears  to  be 
perfectly  uniform  in  character  and  extent  whatever  the  shape  of 
tlie  piece  may  be,  and  however  numerous  the  lugs,  flanges,  mor- 
tises, or  core  holes,  and  is  called  "  zinc-flashing"  ;  that  is,  coating 
the  iron  or  steel  article  after  pickling  and  cleaning  with  a  thin 
coat  of  zinc  about  one  ounce  per  square  foot  of  surface,  which  resists 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  mechanical  injury  as  well  as  a 
thicker  coat,  and  is  found  to  afford  sufficient  protection  in  most 
cases,  and  is  adequate  protection  until  such  time  as  it  is  ready  to 
receive  the  usu:il  paint  coatings. 

To  obviate  any  tendency  of  the  paint  to  peel  off  from  the  zinc 
surfaces  as  it  generally  manifests  a  disposition  to  do,  it  is  recom- 
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metideil  to  coat  all  the  ziuc  surfaceB,  previous  to  painting  tliem, 
with  the  following  compoTiiid:  One  part  chloride  of  copper;  one 
part  nitrate  of  copper ;  one  part  sal -ammoniac,  dissolved  in  sixty-one 
parts  water,  and  then  add  one  part  commercial  hydrochloric  acid. 
When  the  zinc  is  bmshed  over  with  tliis  mixture,  it  oxidizes  the 
surface,  tnriis  block,  and  dries  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hoars, 


and  may  then  be  painted  over  without  danger  of  peeling.  Another 
and  more  quickly  applied  coating  consists  of  bichloride  of  plati- 
nam,  one  part  dissolved  in  ten  parts  distilled  water  and  applied 
either  by  a  brush  or  sponge.  It  oxidizes  at  once,  turns  black,  and 
resists  the  weak  acids,  rain,  and  the  elements  generally. 

Ziuc  surfaces,  after  a  brief  exposure  to  the  air,  become  coated 
with  a  thin  film  of  oxide — iusoluble  in  water — which  adheres 
tenaciously,  forming  a  protective  coating  to  the  underlying  zinc 
So  long  as  the  zinc  surface  remains  intact,  the  underlying  metal 
is  protected  from  corrosive  action,  but  a  mechanical  or  other  in- 
jury to  the  zinc  coating,  that  exposes  the  metal  beneath  in  the 
presence  of  moisture,  causes  a  very  rapid  corrosion  to  be  inau- 
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gnated,  the  galTauio  action  being  changed  from  tlie  zinc  positive 
to  nso  negatiTe,  and  the  iron  as  the  positiTe  element  in  the  circuit 
aoxroded  instead  of  the  zinc. 

When  galvaniaed  iron  is  immersed  in  a  oorrosiTe  liquid,  the  ziuo 
iskUaoked  in  preference  to  the  iron,  provided  both  the  exposed 
pwta  of  the  iron  and  the  protected  parts  are  immersed  in  the 
liquid.  The  ziao  has  not  the  same  protective  qaality  when  the 
liqnid  is  sprinkled  over  the  sarfaed  and  remains  in  isolated  drops. 
SsHir  b^ng  charged  with  saline  matters  is  very  destmotive  to 
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Fu.  120.— ZlNOIHB  S0LUTIOR8  BGCOmfBITOED  BY  TaXIODB  ArTHOUTIEB. 

gtlTuiized  surfaces,  forming  a  soluble  chloride  by  its  action.  As 
anc  is  one  of  the  metals  most  readilj  attacked  by  acids,  ordinary 
gslTinized  iron  is  not  suitable  for  positions  where  it  is  to  be  much 
exposed  to  an  atmosphere  charged  with  acids  sent  into  the  air  by 
some  maniifactories,  or  to  the  snlphuric  acid  fumes  found  in  the 
pfodacts  of  combustion  of  rolling  mills,  iron,  glass,  and  gas  woiiks, 
etc:;  and  yet  we  see  engineers  of  note,  covering  in  important  build- 
u>g8  with  corrugated  and  other  sheets  of  iron  and  nsiug  galvanized 
ikd  tie  rods,  angles,  and  other  constmctioQ  shapes,  in  bUnd  confi- 
dence of  the  protective  power  of  the  zinc  coating;  else  in  supreme 
indiEFerence  as  to  the  future  consequences  and  catastrophes  that 
arise  from  their  unexpected  failure. 
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The  comparative  inertia  of  lead  to  the  chemical  action  of  many 
acids  has  led  to  the  contention  that  ife^should  form  as  good  if  not 
a  better  protection  to  iron  than  zinc,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  to 
be  deficient  as  a  protective  coating  against  corrosion.  A  piece  of 
lead-coated  iron  or  teme  plate  placed  in  water  will  show  decided 
evidences  of  corrosion  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  porous  nature  of  the  coating,  whether  it  is  applied 
by  the  hot  or  wet  (acid)  process.  The  lead  does  not  bond  to  the 
plate  as  well  as  either  of  the  other  metals,  zinc,  tin,  copper,  or  any 
alloys  of  them.  The  usual  weight  of  lead-coated  terne  plates  is 
about  I  ounce  to  a  square  foot,  while  hot-process  zinc  coatings 
weigh  from  1^  ounces  minimum  to  3  ounces  maximum,  depending 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  and  the  slowness  of  removal 
therefrom  giving  time  for  the  article  to  drain  oflf.  The  following 
table  gives  the  increase  in  weight  of  different  articles  due  to  hot 
galvanizing : 


Description  of  article. 


Thin  sheet  iron  =  .026  inch  No.  23  B.  W.  G.. . 

i\-  iucli  plates..  

4  inch  cut  nails 

I  inch  dia.  bolt  and  nut 


Weight  of  ziuc  per 
square  foot. 


I 


1.196  oz. 
1.76 
2.19 
approximately 
1.206  oz. 


«( 


<( 


Perrentage  of  in- 
crease or  weight 


18.2 
2.0 
6.72 

1.00 


Tin  is  often  added  to  the  hot  bath  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  smoother  surface  and  larger  spangles  or  facets,  but  it  is  found 
to  shorten  the  life  of  the  protective  coating  considerably. 

A  portion  of  a  zinc  coating  applied  by  the  hot  process  was  found 
to  be  very  brittle,  breaking  when  attempts  were  made  to  bend  it ; 
the  average  thickness  of  the  coating  was  .015  of  an  inch. 

An  analysis  gave  the  following  result : 

Tin 2.20 

Iron 3.78 

Arsenic Trace 

Zinc  (by  difference) 94,02 

A  small  quantity  of  iron  is  dissolved  from  all  the  articles  placed 
in  the  molten  zinc  bath  ;  and  a  dross  is  formed  amounting  in  many 
cases  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  zinc  used. 
This  zinc-iron  alloy  is  very  brittle  and  contains  by  analysis  six  pe 
cent,  of  iron,  and  is  used  to  cast  small  art  ornaments  from. 
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A  hot  galranizing  plant  having  a  bath  capacity  of  ten  feet  by 
foorjbet  by  four  feet  six  inches  outside  dimensions,  and  about  one 
inch  in  thickness,  will  cost  $626  and  will  hold  twenty-eight  long 
tons  d  ODD,  which  at  four  cents  per  pound  will  require  $2,600  to 
fiQ  it;  the  heating  of  this  mass  of  metal  and  its  ever-changing  cold 
immerrionsi  with  the  waste  by  dross  and  extra  thickness  in  spots 
is  a  oonstuit  source  of  annoyance  and  expense. 

The  oogt  of  an  electro-chemical  or  wet  bath  Oowper-Ooles  plant 
d  6,700  gaUons  bath,  size  thirty  feet  by  six  feet  by  seven  feet, 
win  be  but  slightly  more  than  the  hot  bath  given.  There  is  no 
dross  fonned  by  the  use  of  the  Oowper-Ooles  process,  and  the  zinc 
coating  fcnrmed  is  said  to  resist  the  corroding  action  of  a  saturated 
sdntion  of  copper  sulphate — ^English  Post  Office  test  for  telegraph 
wire,  mnoh  better  than  hot  galvanized  iron  wire,  as  per  following 
table : 

Be8ui;t  of  Pbooess  Tbst  IAaub  oh  Samples  of  CuARCOikL  Iron  Wire  Ck>ATED 

wrrH  Zinc  bt  Various  Processes. 


ProoeM  used  to  tett  the  iron. 


Hot  gfalyaniSfHl 

Add  bath  ZnS04 

Cowper-Coles  process 


Online  of  sine 
per  square  ft. 


648.5 
446.4 
552.64 


Onnces 
i!>qaare 


?r 


1.48 
1.02 
1.26 


Nnmber  of  one- 
minate  dipii :  sam- 
ples ftooa  wtthont 
showing  metallic 
copper. 


8 

4 
6 


A  Cowper-Ooles  process  bath  of  a  capacity  of  about  4,000  gal- 
lons will  treat  ship  plates  18  feet  loog,  and  will  require  an  elec- 
trical energy  of  2,000  amperes  of  5-volt  electro-motive  force. 

With  equal  amousts  of  zinc  per  unit  of  area,  the  zinc  coating 
pnt  on  by  the  cold  process  is  more  resistant  to  the  corroding 
^tion  of  a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate  than  is  the  case 
^ith  steel  coated  by  the  ordinary  hot  galvanizing  process ;  or,  to 
put  it  in  another  form,  articles  coated  by  the  cold  process  should 
liave  an  equally  long  life  under  the  same  conditions  of  exposure 
tliat  hot  galvanized  articles  are  exposed  to,  and  with  less  zino 
than  would  be  necessary  in  the  ordinary  hot  process. 

The  hardness  of  a  zinc  surface  is  a  matter  of  some  importance. 
With  this  object  in  view,  aluminium  has  been  added  from  a 
separate  crucible  to  the  molten  zinc  at  the  moment  of  dipping 
the  article  to  be  zinced,  so  as  to  form  a  compound  surface  of 
zioco-aluminium,  and  to  reduce  the  ashes  formed  from  the  protect- 
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ive  ooverings  of  sal-ammoniac,  fat,  glycerine,  etc.  The  addition 
of  the  aluminium  also  reduces  the  thickness  of  the  coating 
applied. 

Cold  and  hot  galvanized  plates  appear  to  stand  abrasion 
equally  well.  The  thickness  of  the  coating  being  the  same,  tests 
by  means  of  the  Schlerometer  show :  cold  galvanized  sheet,  6. ; 


Table  orviNG  Thickness  op  Zmc  Required  to  Witestakd  Varyiko  Num- 
ber OF  Ijoiersions  in  a  Solution  of  Coffer  Sulphate. 
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Fig.  126. 

hot  galvanized  sheet,  6. ;  terne  plate,  2. ;  tin  plate,  2.  The  fig- 
ures represent  the  load  in  grammes  upon  a  diamond  point,  just 
sufficient  to  cause  it  to  scratch  the  specimen. 

The  attempts  to  electro-zinc  iron  and  steel  wire  for  wire 
standing  rigging,  bridge,  or  other  cables  have  not  been  success* 
ful;  it  has  not  been  found  practical  to  produce  a  wire  capable  of 
withstanding  more  than  one  immersion  in  a  copper  sulphate 
solution. 

Both  pickling  and  hot  galvanizing  reduce  the  strength,  distort 
and  render  brittle  iron  and  steel  wires  of  small  sections.  Zinc 
fuses  at  775°  F.,  and  the  bath  is  usually  kept  at  about  1,000°  F. 
Steel  wire  of  high  breaking  strain  has  its  hardness,  and  conse- 
quently its  ultimate  tensile  strength  and  elongational  efficiency. 
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lednced  by  drawing  of  the  temper  and  the  formation  of  an  iron 
anc  alloy  on  the  surface  of  the  wire,  by  as  much  as  from  5  to  10 
per  oeni  It  is  the  practice  when  coating  steel  wire  to  keep  the 
bath  at  as  low  heat  as  possible  and  to  run  the  wire  through  it 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Both  these  operations  lead  to  a  waste 
of  zinc  by  reason  of  the  rapid  solidification  of  the  metal  on  the 
oomparatively  cold  wire,  and  consequently  the  ready  breaking 
or  cracldng-off  of  the  covering  metal  on  bending  or  twisting  it, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  with  which  molten  zinc  adheres  to  the 
steel  except  after  long  contact  in  the  bath.  In  some  cases  the 
wire  is  wiped  between  asbestos  rubbers  as  it  leaves  the  bath, 
but  wire  thus  treated  is  found  to  resist  corrosion  but  a  verv 
short  time. 

The  English  manufacturers  have  ceased  galvanizing  their 
high  grade  steel  wire  that  costs  some  $175  per  ton,  on  account 
of  the  great  risk  of  rendering  it  worthless,  which  is  clearly  a 
disadvantage,  although  the  advisability  of  protecting  the  steel 
is  unquestionable,  as  corrosion  is  found  to  be  very  marked  on 
the  inner  strands  of  ropes  or  cables  formed  from  uncoated  wires. 

The  Cowper-Coles  or  cold  galvanizing  process  is  in  operation 
at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Laird  Bros.,  Birkenhead,  Eng.,  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  zincing  the  skin  plates  and  frames  of  the  tor- 
pedo boats  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers  built  by  them  for  the 
English  navy.     A  plan  and  elevation  of  this  plant  is  given  in 
The  Engineer^  Feb.  28,  1894.     No  detail  of  the  cost  of  working 
the  process,  as  applied  to  armor  skin  plates,  frames,  or  other 
heavy  articles,  is  given.     The  cost  must  necessarily  be  less  than 
electro-plating  with  copper  as  given  by  the  Tacony  people  in 
the  preceding  paper  (No.  598,  Vol.  XV.,  1894),  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  difference  in  cost  of  two  metals  used,  but  also  the  electro- 
motive force  required,  the  cleaning  of  the  plates  from  mill  scale 
and  the  dirt  of  machining  processes  being  an  indispensable  con- 
dition in  this   process  as  in  all   other   preservative   methods. 
Pigs.  125,  126,  127,  are  tables  accompanying  the  article  in  The 
Snrfineer  referred  to,   and    present    some    of    the   data  given 
therein  in  a  form  convenient  for  comparison. 

The  industrial  importance  of  the  successful  application  of  this 
cold  galvanizing  process  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  even  if  its 
application  is  only  to  the  marine  constructions  of  the  future, 
and  it  is  found  to  be  in  any  degree  inapplicable  to  those  of  the 
past,  and  that  constitute  our  present  structures  and  vessels  in 
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use.  The  permanency,  continuity,  strength,  and  density  of  the 
coating  given  by  this  process  being  found  in  all  respects  equal 
to  that  of  hot  galvanizing,  the  thickness  of  it  can  be  made  supe- 
rior to  that  given  by  the  hot.  Considering  the  success  that  has 
attended  the  use  of  zinc  to  prevent  corrosion  in  marine  boilers 
with  concentrated  hot  saline  fluids  as  the  excitant  medium,  aided 
by  the  electrical  conditions  attendant  upon  the  combustion  of 
large  quantities  of  fuel,  and  the  changes  in  temperatures  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  same  boiler  or  group  of  connected  boilers,  all 
of  which  conditions  are  conducive  to  galvanic  action,  it  may  not 
be  considered  a  wild  prophecy  to  expect  that,  with  all  of  the 
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Fig.  127.— Diagram  of  Electro-chemical  Relations  of  Metals 

IN  VARIOUS  Solutions. 


internal  metallic  parts  of  a  steam  vessel  protected  by  zincing, 
and  bv  virtue  of  the  constructive  features  in  close  contact  with 
each  other,  and  the  bilge-water  spaces  filled  with  a  corrosive 
liquid  ready  to  act  upon  any  immersed  metal  electro-positive  to 
the  metal  forming  the  ship,  that  an  application  of  zinc  plates 
secured  to  the  framework  of  the  structure  similar  to  the  appli- 
cation of  zinc  to  marine  boilers,  that  these  plates  may  receive 
the  energy  of  corrosion  and,  if  not  neutralizing  it  entirely,  at 
least  pass  it  along  in  the  form  of  a  deposit  upon  the  submerged 
portions  of  the  vessel  or  to  convenient  pockets  where  it  could  be 
removed,  the  same  as  is  now  done  to  the  washings  and  dirt  from 
the  fire-room  bunkers  and  ballast  chambers. 
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This  internal  electro-chemical  process  of  protection  does  not 
appear  so  chimerical  as  at  first  one  might  suppose.  Dr.  Henry 
Wnrtz*  has  proposed  the  protection  of  mining-plants  subject  to 
the  intensified  corrosion  due  to  the  decomposition  of  pyrites  and 
other  minerals  in  the  mine  waters,  by  connecting  all  of  the  metal 
portions  of  the  mine  as  the  negative  elements  with  a  dynamo  of 
sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  strength  of  gnlvanic  enei^  due 
to  the  surfaces  exposed  excited  by  the  corrosive  liquids  in 
the  mine,  the  positive  terminal  to  be  connected  to  a  mass  of  hard 
coke  in  the  mine  sump :  conditions  varying  but  slightly  from  those 
existing  in  the  ship,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  experiment  will 
determine  that  both  these  systems  could  be  made  to  work 
together. 

Thermo-electric  currents  arise  from  changes  of  temperatures  in 
all  bodies,  and  set  up  voltaic  action  in  all  cavities,  fissures,  seams, 
and  contact  surfaces  in  the  metal,  which,  though  slight  and  not 
easily  detected,  will  in  time  enlarge  and  waste  them  away  suffi- 
ciently to  sap  the  strength  of  the  mass. 

Metallic  salts  and  acids  in  mine- waters  intensify  tlie  corroeion 
of  all  metals  exposed  to  their  action  either  by  direct  contact  or 
immersion  or  by  condensation  of  the  vapors  in  the  mine.  The 
metal  work  of  railway  tunnels  is  also  disastrously  affected  by  the 
condensed  vapors  of  sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  and  the  ever-present 
moisture  due  to  such  locations,  the  corrosion  of  tlie  metals  de- 
creasing the  resistance  of  the  water  to  voltaic  circuits  :  this  corro- 
sion by  liquids  being  voltaic  phenomena  in  all  cases,  and  in  many 
cases  is  intensified  by  the  moisture  being  in  the  form  of  drops 
instead  of  being  uniformly  spread  over  the  whole  surface. 

The  cut  (Fig.  128),  reproduced  from  the  Railroad  Oazctie,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1894,  page  801,  represents  a  section  of  a  seventy-six-pound 
tee-rail  laid  in  the  Musconetcong  Tunnel,  and  removed  after 
being  laid  five  years,  having  lost  more  weight  by  corrosion  than 
wear.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  original  size  of  the  rail,  and  the 
full  lines  its  present  worn  and  corroded  size,  being  very  marked. 
The  rails  were  removed  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  rail 
having  been  seriously  affected  by  the  corrosion.  The  tunnel  is 
very  damp,  and  a  great  deal  of  sand  is  used  by  the  engines, 
which  has  kept  the  base  of  the  rail  covered,  the  vibration  caused 


*  Engineering  Magazine,  May,  1894,  Vol.  VIT.,  No.  3,  pnge  297,  "Preservation 
of  Metals  from  Corropion  by  Electric  Polarization. *' 
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on  the  passage  of  the  train  having  a  tendency  to  remove  the  thin 
scale  of  rust  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  formed  under  a 
favorable  condition.  There  was  but  little  apparent  difference  in 
the  corrosion,  whether  between  the  cross-ties  or  where  the  rail 
rested  upon  them. 

In  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  49,168  feet  long,  the  air  remains 
almost  motionless  for  twelve  hours  per  day,  and  though  the  accu- 
mulation of  carbonic  acid 
is  rapid,  and  a  part  of  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  great 
quantity  of  water  present, 
the  air  is  almost  unrespir- 
able  and  causes  a  great 
deal  of  distress  to  the  work- 
men, and  the  corrosion  of 
all  metal  work  inside  the 
tunnel  is  very  rapid. 

In  the  Arlberg  Tunnel, 
33,587  feet  long,  the  corro- 
sion of  metals  is  very  rapid. 
All  the  metal  work  was  re- 
newed after  ten  years. 

In  the  new  Simplon  Tun- 
nel, 64,718  feet  long,  forced 
ventilation  is  proj^osed,  requiring  over  500  horse-power  to  main- 
tain it  at  the  ventilator  shaft,  with  the  fans  working  at  an  effective 
duty  of  65  per  cent.,  1,760  cubic  feet  of  air  per  second  being  re- 
quired for  ventilation. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  may  be  a  pertinent  question  to 
ask,  how  long  will  the  metal  lining  of  some  of  our  important  sub- 
marine tunnels  last?  notably  that  of  the  unfinished  Hudson fiiver 
Tunnel,  where  the  continuity  of  the  brick  lining  is  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  that  of  the  outside  metal  work,  and  where  the  probable 
effect  of  the  passage  of  a  railway  train  will  be  to  set  up  an  undu- 
lating movement  of  the  whole  tube  resting  in  its  bed  of  soft  salt 
mud. 

The  change  of  cast  iron,  when  sunk  in  the  sea,  to  plumbago, 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  at  a  rate  approximating  six  inches  in 
one  hundred  years,  in  the  case  of  tough,  close-grained,  cannon 
metal. 

The  lining  plates  of  most  tunnel  work  are  less  than  three  inches 
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m  fhiekness.  Oonclnsions  as  to  the  safety  of  these  marine  con- 
stnictions  for  passenger  transportation  can  be  easily  drawn,  and 
when  the  inevitable  catastrophe  comes  it  will  be  sheer  luck  if  the 
Tay  Bridge  disaster  is  not  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  with  a  kin- 
dred report  from  the  coroner's  jury,  ^*  All  went  in,  but  none  came 
out,  and  we  have  nothing  to  sit  upon." 

Acids  and  acid  salts,  which  are  capable  of  taking  up  iron  oxides 
into  solution,  still  further  enhance  the  destruction  by  removing 
SQch  oxides  and  exposing  the  surfaces  of  the  metal  to  a  fresh 
attack  of  the  corrosive  element ;  but  the  saline  matter  in  solution 
that  exalts  voltaic  action  need  not  be  acid.  Any  neutral  salt  which 
decreases  the  resistance  of  the  water  will  qualify  it  to  act  as  the 
necessary  liquid  medium  of  a  voltaic  circuit.  Sea-salt  is  the  com- 
monest of  aU  such  neutral  salts,  together  with  the  other  chlorides 
&nd  sulphates  of  sea-water.  It  enables  corroding  voltaic  action  to 
be  set  up  on  all  ferric  bodies  immersed  therein  or  in  the  air 
impregnated  with  their  substance. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Lidufttry  (London),  Febru- 
&rj  28,  details  some  experiments  upon  the  galvanic  action  of  sea- 
water  upon  iron  and  steel  structures  in  various  rdations  with  each 
other,  as  constructive  parts  of  trusses,  boilers,  efc.,  to  prevent  the 
corrosion  of  which  the  use  of  zinc  and  other  easily  oxidized  metals 
and  alloys  are  suggested,  and  to  be  so  placed  and  connected  to  the 
structure  that  they  will  form  the  electro-positive  element  of  the 
ever-present  galvanic  circuit,  and  by  their  decomposition  protect 
the  structure,  or  at  least  aid  the  paint-coating  in  its  mission  of  pro- 
tection. 

These  protective  features,  proposed  for  the  internal  parts  of  a 
ship,  do  not  apply  to  the  protection  of  the  external  surfaces,  where 
an  entirely  new  set  of  conditions  are  in  force,  owing  to  the  numer- 
ous rivets  employed  to  hold  the  plates  together  and  to  the  frames, 
and  which  are  necessarily  unprotected  from  the  many  sources  of 
corrosion  herein  mentioned,  excep  so  far  as  the  paint  coatings 
may  protect  them.  The  means  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the 
external  surfaces  will  be  considered  further  on  ;  meantime  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  as  many  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  met 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Thomas  Andrews,  F.  E.  S.  S.  L.  and  E.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,late 

experiments  reported  to  the  British  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 

accompanied  by  an  elaborate  record  of  tests,  in  summarizing  his 

work  on  The  Effect  of  Stress  on  the  Corrosion  of  Metals^  states  his 

24 
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coDclusions  that  wrought  iron  and  various  steels,  when  exposed 
singly  and  separately,  without  liability  to  galvanic  action  other 
than  local,  under  the  action  of  sea-water  for  long  periods,  showed 
a  greater  corrosion  on  the  part  of  all  the  steels  than  the  wrought 
iron,  the  advantage  in  favor  of  the  iron  compared  with  the  steels 
amounting  to  twenty-live  per  cent  and  upward.  It  was  also  no- 
ticed that  coiTosion  was  increased  in  the  steels  in  proportion  as 
the  percentage  of  combined  carbon  was  greater. 

Abstracts  from  this  paper  are  published  in  the  Iron  Age,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1894,  Vol.  LIV.,  Ko.  17,  pp.  710,  also  in  The  Practical 
Engineer  (London),  October  12,  1894,  Vol,  X.,  No.  398,  pp.  27L 
The  paper  in  full  is  published  in  Proceedings  of  tlie  Institution  </ 
Civil  Engineei^s  (English),  Vol  CX VIIL,  1893-4,  Part  IV.,  pp.  356- 
374,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  Inst,  C.  E.  (English),  Vol.  LXXXVII., 
pp.  340 ;  and  Vol.  XCIV,  pp.  180,  and  Vol.  GV,  pp.  161. 

^^It  has  also  been  found  that  the  galvanic  action  between 
wrought  iron  and  steels  induced  a  largely  increased  corrosion  in 
the  several  metals.  It  was  also  found  that  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  a  metal  structure,  or  vessel,  although  composed 
throughout  of  the  same  metal,  were  exposed  to  electrolytic  disin- 
tegration from  the  galvanic  action  set  up  by  solutions  of  diflferent 
salinity  on  the  metal,  conditions  found  almost  constant  in  tidal 
streams,  brought  about  by  the  gradual  rise  and  inflow  of  salt 
water  and  the  outward  flow  of  fresh  water ;  and  there  are  strong 
evidences  to  show  that  magnetic  influence  tends  to  increase  the 
corrosion  of  steel. 

"  The  recorded  experiments  aflbrd  the  additional  information 
that  the  corrosion  of  metals  is  considerably  affected  by  stress, 
varying  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  applied  strain. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  metals  under  stress  would  be  n:ore 
liable  to  increased  corrosion  than  when  in  their  normal  state ;  the 
experiments,  however,  indicate  the  opposite  conclusion — that  is, 
when  *  strained '  is  considered  separately  from  '  unstrained '  metaL 
When,  however,  the  strained  metal  is  in  galvanic  circuit  or  combi- 
nation with  the  unstrained  metal  in  any  solution,  an  increased 
total  corrosion  ensues  from  the  galvanic  action,  which  research  has 
shown  to  arise  consequent  on  the  different  potential  between  the 
two. 

"  The  reason  why  the  more  fact  of  a  metal  having  been  strained 
reduces   its   corrosibility,  compared  with  the  same  metal  in  its 
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normal  unstrained  conditioD,  will  be  found  in  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perimental researcb,  which  demonstrated  that  stress,  whether  ten- 
sile, flexionaly  torsional,  or  of  any  other  kind,  considerably  alters 
the  physical  properties  of  both  iron  and  steel,  by  increasing  their 
rigidity  and  rendering  the  metals  harder,  also  greatly  reducing 
their  properties  of  elongation  or  ductility.  It  requires  a  higher 
tonnage  to  break  a  strained  than  an  unstrained  bar  of  the  same 
metal.  A  tensile  stress  applied  to  a  wrought  iron  shaft,  that  pro- 
daces  an  elongation  of  only  two  per  cent.,  increases  the  tensile  re- 
sistance of  the  metal  2.66  per  cent. 

"From  the  observations,  it  was  manifest  that  the  stresses  applied 
to  metals  examined  for  corrosion  altered  their  structure,  rendered 
them  harder  in  nature,  and  less  liable  while  in  their  strained  condi- 
tion to  be  acted  upon  by  sea-water,  or  other  waters,  than  in  their 
ordinary  normal  or  softer  condition.  The  experiments,  however, 
indicate  that  an  inci'eased  total  cor?*osiony  in  excess  of  the  normal 
corrosibility  of  the  metal,  occurs  in  a  metallic  bridge,  vessel, 
boiler,  or  other  structure,  from  the  action  of  the  local  galvanic 
corrents  which  are  shown  to  be  induced  between  *  strained '  and 
'unstrained'  portions  of  even  the  same  piece  of  iron  or  steel 
forging,  bar,  or  plate.  Hence  a  strain  occumng  in  a  metallic 
structure  tends,  omrtg  to  the  local  galvanic  action  thus  set  up,  to 
increase  any  corrosive  forces  which  may  be  deteriorating  the 
metal  of  which  it  is  composed.'* 

From  The  Practical  Engineer,  October  12, 1894,  Vol.  X.,  No.  398, 
page  271,  *'EflFect  of  Stress  on  Corrosion  of  Metals,"  referring  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Andrews^,  F.R.S.,  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  a 
paper  presented  by  him  in  the  Proceed wgs  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  1892,  Vol.  CXIII.,  1893-4,  p.  363 : 

"The  details  of  the  experiments  are  full  of  interest.  Pieces 
of  iron  and  mild  steel  of  known  character  were  submitted  to 
tension,  torsion,  and  flexure  strains,  to  ascertain  the  changes 
made  in  the  metal,  and  if  corrosive  effects  were  in  any  manner 
due  to  stress.  For  tension,  a  bar  was  strained  in  a  testing 
machine  until  an  elongation  was  produced  of  23  per  cent,  in 
three  inches,  and  at  the  point  of  reduced  area  the  bar  was  cut 
in  two. 

"The  halves  were  then  turned  in  the  lathe  down  at  the  shackle 
or  vise  end,  where  they  had  been  subjected  to  little  or  no  stress, 
nntil  they  had  an  area  equal  to  the  end  half  at  the  point  where 
contraction   of    area   had   occurred,  both  pieces  being  finished 
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exactly  similar,  and  each  piece  represented  a  section  of  strained 
and  unstrained  metal.  They  were  then  placed  at  the  same 
depth  in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  to  approximate 
the  action  of  sea-water  on  metal,  the  immersed  ends  representing 
strained  and  unstrained  metal.  An  electrical  contact  made 
between  the  two  pieces  of  metal,  through  the  medium  of  a 
delicate  galvanometer  (Thomson's),  the  difference  in  potential 
or  corrosibility  could  be  observed.  It  was  found  that  in  each 
case  a  sensible  current  was  set  up  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  specimen ;  the  unstrained  portion  was  in  every  case  found  to 
be  the  electro-positive  element  of  the  pair,  corresponding  to  the 
zinc  in  a  galvanic  couple,  indicating  clearly  that  the  '  unstrained ' 
metal  was  acted  upon  more  rapidly  by  the  solution,  and  thus 
more  easily  corroded  than  the  *  strained '  metal. 

"  The  test  made  with  specimens  after  being  submitted  to  tor- 
sional stress,  representing  a  bar  that  had  been  twisted  through 
an  angle  equal  to  half  a  revolution,  and  prepared  similar  to 
those  in  the  tensile  test,  showed  results  identical  with  the  tensile 
strains.  In  every  instance  the  *  unstrained '  metal  was  the  electro- 
positive element,  and  was  corroded  more  rapidly  by  the  sea- 
water. 

"  This  conclusion  was  further  supported  by  tests  made  with 
iron  and  steel  plates,  when  a  flat  piece  was  compared  with  one 
bent  into  an  U  or  semicircular  trough  ;  the  bent  plate  in  each 
case  proving  to  be  the  one  least  easily  acted  upon  by  the  solu- 
tion." 

The  experiments  throw  an  interesting  light  on  a  subject  which 
has  hardly  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  helps  to  explain 
some  of  the  peculiarities  in  connection  with  the  wasting  of  certain 
structures  that  have  been  involved  in  considerable  mystery.  The 
metals  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Andrews  were  large,  rolled  wrought- 
iron  bars  and  hammered  wrought-iron  shafts ;  Bessemer  steel  and 
Siemens  steel  forged  shafts ;  also,  large  bars  of  soft  and  hard 
Bessemer  and  Siemens  steels  ;  soft  and  hard  cast-steel,  and  steels 
made  from  each  of  the  metals  aluminium,  nickel,  silicon,  and 
copper.  Experiments  were  also  made  on  rolled  plates  of  wrought- 
iron,  soft  Bessemer,  and  soft  and  hard  Siemens  steel  and  soft  cast- 
iron.  The  chemical  compositions  and  general  physical  properties, 
etc.,  of  all  the  metals  are  given  and  tabulated.  All  the  metals 
experimented  upon  were  perfectly  bright. 

''  General  results  :  *  The  average  electro-motive  force  obtained 
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between  strained  and  nnstrained  portions  of  the  same  metal' 
weie: 

"Wrought  Iron  forged  shafts 0.016 volts. 

Soft  Bessemer  steel    *'    0.019  '* 

flaid       "  *•       *•    0.006  *' 

Soft  cast  steel 0.008  '^ 

Hard  "      ••    0.003  ** 

SUiconsteel 0.004  *• 

Alaminium  steel 0.004  '^ 

NickeUteel 0.008  " 

Rolled  wrought  iron  bars 0.002  ** 

Soft  Siena  ens  steel 0. 005.  *  • 

Hard      "  **     0.005  '• 

Coppersteel 0.006  ** 

Cbromiain  steel 0.001  *• 

Bessemer  steel  hammered  forgings 0.011  *' 

Siemenssteel  "  *'       0.006  " 

"  With  cold-drawn  small  steel  rods  in  galvanic  circuit  with  copper 
rods,  similar  results  were  noted,  ike  electro-motive  force  between 
strained  and  unstrained  aluminium  steel  being  0.022  volts,  and 
strained  and  unstrained  cast  steel  being  0.023  volts. 

'^  In  all  these  tests  the  unstrained  metal  was  the  electro-positive. 
In  the  torsional  tests  the  electro-motive  force  was  notably  higher 
than  in  the  tensile,  also  in  the  flexure,  tests. 

"  These  electric  measurements  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded 
as  tentative  indications,  establishing  a  general  principle,  rather 
than  as  an  absolute  measurement  for  the  purpose  of  accurate 
comparison  of  the  behavior  of  the  various  metals.  The  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  all  the  metals  was  made  prior  to  straining 
them.  These  experiments  extended  from  a  few  seconds  to  over 
ten  days,  in  which  it  was  observed  that  the  difference  in  the 
electro-motive  force  between  strained  and  unstrained  metal 
steadily  declined  from  the  initial  amount,  but  was  in  no  case 
extinguished." 

Valuable  contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  attend- 
ing the  corrosion  of  metals  have  recently  been  made  by  a  number 
of  eminent  metallurgists  and  electro-chemists.  Among  the  papers 
of  interest  I  refer  to  *. 

*  Transactions  Institution  of  Marine  En(?ineer»  (English),  May  13,  1890. 
yimttes  of  Proceedings  Civil  Engineers  (English),  Vol.  LXXVII.,  p.  823,  and  Vol. 
LXXXII..  p.  281. 

"Electrochemical  Effects  on  Magnetising  Iron."   Proceedings  Royal  Society, 
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The  recorded  experiments*  as  to  the  superior  durability  of  cast- 
iron  as  compared  with  wrought-iron,  when  exposed  constantly  to 
the  action  of  sea-water,  appear  to  be  somewhat  conflicting. 

*'  Mr.  G.  Eennie's  experiments  in  1836,  on  1-inch  cubes  of 
wrought-iron,  cast-iron,  and  bronze,  with  reference  to  their  eligi- 
bility for  Ught-house  purposes.  The  cubes  being  previously 
weighed,  were  plunged  into  a  saline  solution  considerably  stronger 
than  sea-water,  viz. : 


Muriate  of  soda 122  grains 

Muriate  of  magne.-ia 25 

Muriate  of  lime 6 

Sulphate  of  soda 30 
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(« 


<< 


it 


Dissolved  In  10^  ounces  of 
Thames  water. 


"  The  cubes  were  taken  out  of  the  water  after  being  immersed  70 
hours  in  separate  vessels.  The  cast-iron  was  found  to  have  lost 
s^j  part  of  its  weight.  The  wrought-iron  had  lost  g-j^Tj  of  its 
weight,  being  in  the  proportion  of  2  of  cast-iron  to  1  of  wrought, 
while  the  bronze  had  only  lost  TTTTtoir  of  its  weight,  or  a  result  in 
favor  of  the  bronze  over  cast-iron  as  3  to  1." 

*'  The  cast  and  wrought-iron  cubes,  being  again  accurately 
weighed,  were  again  placed  in  a  strong  solution  of  1  measure  of 
muriatic  acid  to  25  measures  of  Thames  water,  when,  after 
remainiug  21  hours,  the  cast-iron  cube  had  lost  ^  of  its  weight, 
and  the  wrought-iron  only  -^-^y^  of  its  weight,  being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  8  to  1  in  favor  of  wrought-iron." 

"Mr.R.Mal]ett,M.I.C.E.,  ex])erimeuted  on  specimens  of  wrought  . 
and  cast-iron  sunk  in  the  sea ;  showed  that  the  amount  of 
corrosion  decreased  with  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  and  that 
from  iV  to  ^  inch  in  castings  1  inch  thick,  and  about  ^  inch  of 
wrought-iron,  will  be  destroyed  in  a  century  in  clear  salt  water. 
This  is  equal  to  1.5  to  1  in  favor  of  cast-iron.     Mr.  Mallett's  ex- 

Vol.  XIII.,  p.  429;  Vol.'  XLIV.,  p.  152;  Vol.  XLIV.,  p.  176  ;  aod  Vol.  UI.,  p. 
114. 

**  On  the  Corrosion  of  Metals  in  Sea-water."  Minvtes  of  Proceedings  Instita- 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers  (English),  Vol.  XLXVII..  p.  323,  and  Vol.  LXXII.,  p. 281. 

"  The  Action  of  Tidal  Streams  on  Metals."  Proceedings  Federated  Institu- 
tion of  Marine  Engineers,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  191.    1890. 

Report  of  tlie  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Edinburgh,  1892. 

"  The  Wasting  and  Protection  of  Iron  in  Sea- water." 

From  **  Notes  on  Docks  and  Dock  Construction,"  by  C.  Colson,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

*  The  Practical  Engineer,  London,  October  19,  1893.   Vol.  X.,  No.  399,  p.  807. 
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periments,  made  at  Dublin,  showed  that  cast-iron,  freely  exposed 
to  the  weather  and  all  of  its  atmospheric  precipitations,  was  cor- 
roded nearly  as  fast  as  if  in  clear  sea-water,  the  specimens  being 
unprotected  in  both  cases." 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  considered  conclusive  that  cast-iron  is 
less  liable  to  corrosion  than  wr ought-iron  when  immersed  in  sea- 
water,  or  in  locations  where  the  air  is  dialled  with  sea-vapors. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  surface  of  the  cast-iron  being  covered 
with  a  skin  of  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  produced  by  the  molten 
metal  fusing  the  sand  in  the  mould,  as  well  as  to  the  film  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  formed  at  the  same  time  by  oxidation 
of  the  hot  metal. 

Iron  exposed  to  tidal  wash,  and  alternately  wet  and  dr}^  is  more 
liable  to  rapid  waste,  unless  well  protected,  than  when  wholly  im- 
mersed in  water  or  wholly  exposed  in  the  air. 

Corrosion  is  accelerated  by  impurities  in  the  water,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  presence  of  decomposing  oi^anic  matters  or  free  acids, 
and  chlorines  discharged  from  many  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, rolling  mills,  blast  furnaces,  paper  mills,  bleacheries,  etc. 
It  is  also  accelerated  by  contact  with  any  other  metal  or  substance 
that  is  electro-negative  to  the  iron,  or  where  two  masses  of  tbe 
metal  are  in  different  conditions  as  to  density  or  temperature.  In 
general,  hard,  crystalline  iron,  whether  cast  or  wrought,  is  less  cor- 
rosive than  ductile,  soft,  and  fibrous  qualities. 

Examination  of  the  iron  piles  in  the  South  Bassein  bridge  on 
the  Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India  Railway  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  greatest  corrosion  in  cast-iron  piles  exists  close  to 
the  low- water  mark,  and  does  not  extend  to  any  considerable 
depth  below  it,  a  conclusion  which  also  applies  to  bolts  and  braces. 
After  an  exposure  of  25  years  the  piles  were  found  in  very  good  con- 
dition, and  corrosion  had  only  occurred  in  places  easily  accessible 
for  renewals  and  repairs.  A  thin  coating  of  mud,  marine  growth, 
and  barnacles,  by  which  the  surfaces  of  immersed  iron  piles  and 
pier  work  are  protected  from  contact  with  fresh  supplies  of  water, 
has  a  tendency  to  retard  corrosion;  but  when  these  growths 
are  removed,  corrosion  is  increased  at  once. 

Mr.  Kinniple  remarks  "  that  after  a  life  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
years,  structures  depending  upon  cast-iron  exposed  to  the  rapidly 
oxidizing  action  of  sea-water  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  of  a 
comparatively  temporary  character,  especially  as  regards  very  light 
cast-iron  pile  stnictures." 
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Ad  instance  of  the  effect  of  stress  in  metal  to  indnce  corrosioD 
is  shown  in  the  cut  and  record,  Ti-ansacHona  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XV,, 
1894,  paper  No.  DXCVIII.,  \).  1035,  copied  from  Engineering,  and 
reproduced  liere  to  illustrate  this  corrosive  action.  The  cut  rep- 
resents a  piece  of  a  bar  of  wrought-iron  broken  in  testing,  and 
then  laid  aside  for  a  number  of  months,  when  the  efTecta  of  the 
strain  to  which  the  piece  had  been  subjected  developed  tbem- 
selves  as  shown. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  in  all  processes  of  corrosion  carbonic 


acid  gas  and  moisture  play  an  important  part,  the  iron  or  steel 
uniting  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  of  the  water  to  form 
ferrous  carbonate,  while  the  hydrogen  is  set  free ;  and  that  Uie 
ferrous  carbonate  then  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  water  or  atmos- 
phere, is  decomposed  into  ferric  oxide  (rust,  Pe^  O3 )  and  carbonic 
acid,  which,  being  liberated  in  actual  contact  with  the  moist 
surface  of  the  metal,  carries  on  the  process  of  "  rusting"  which 
generally  precedes  fouling  on  exposed  metal  surfaces  in.either  air 
or  fresh  water. 

This  view  of  the  case  lias  been  confirmed  by  many  chemists, 
and  particularly  by  Prof.  Crum.  Brown,  in  a  paper  presented  at 
the  autumn,  1888,  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at 
Edinbnrgli ;  but  the  rusting  of  the  metal  in  sea-water  has  by  many 
chemists  been  ascribed  to  a  more  complex  action,  in  which  the  salt 
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presL-nt  plays  an  important  part  by  first  formiDg  oxychloride  of 
iron.  Later  investigations  do  not,  however,  bear  oat  this  hypo- 
theflia.  When  iron  filings  or  turnings  are  exposed  to  the  action 
of  sea-water,  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  and  ferrous  oxide  and  car- 
hoLate  are  formed,  and  tbis  changes,  as  in  air  or  fresh  water,  into 
fpnic  Dside,  by  taking  up  oxygen  present  in  the  water.  The  fact 
lliat  a  few  drops  of  alkali  added  to  the  solution  stopped  the  oor- 
rosioQ,  which  would  not  bave  been  the  case  had  oxychloride  of 
iroD  beep  present,  detcnuiiies  that  the  simple  rusting  of  ferric 
Wilts  in  sea-water  is  iliio  to  the  same  cause  as  in  fresh — i.e.,  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  by  the  iron  in  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid. 

The  saline  constituents  of  sea-water,  however,  do  undoubtedly 
play  an  important  part  in  a  more  active  form  of  corrosion  by  help- 
ing to  excite  galvanic  action  between  tlie  iron  in  the  plat«s  and 
any  foreign  metal  or  imparities  present,  an  action  which  is  also 
laaterially  uded  by  want  of  hom<^eneity  in  the  metal,  by  par- 
ticles of  rust,  by  mill  scale,  by  wrought  and  cast  iron  or  steel  in 
MDtftct  with  each  other,  or  even  by  the  different  amount  of  work, 
sncb  as  hammering  or  bending,  undei^one  by  different  parts  of  the 
same  plate,  and  in  all  of  these  cases  the  galvanic  action  set  up 
causes  rapid  oxidation  of  the  iron  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of 
tliewfttec,  hydrogen  being  evolved. 

It  may  be  therefore  considered  that  on  the  skin  of  a  ship  two 
processeii  of  rusting  are  going  on,  the  simple  corrosion  on  exposed 
snrfftces  of  tlie  metal,  due  to  the  presence  of  moisture,  carbonic 
*ciii,  and  free  oxygen,  which  forms  a  fairly  uniform  coating  of 
mat  on  the  metal ;  and  the  more  local  corrosion  due  to  galvanic 
action,  which  results  in  pitting  and  uneven  eating  away  of  the 
plate& 

Bast  cones  are  due  to  the  most  local  form  of  galvanic  action, 
caased  by  the  presence  of  a  speck  of  deposited  copper,  lead,  or 
other  foreign  metal,  or  even  a  small  particle  of  rust  or  mill  scale 
left  on  the  surface  of  the  iron  and  covered  by  the  compositions 
nsed  as  protectives  and  anti-fonlers.  As  soon  as  the  sea-water 
penetrates  to  them,  galvanic  action  is  set  up,  water  is  decomposed, 
mst  formed,  and  the  escaping  hydrogen  pushes  up  the  composi- 
tion, forming  a  blister;  the  hydrogen  leaks  out,  tiie  water  leaks  in, 
tiie  action  becomes  more  and  more  rapid,  and  the  blister  gradually 
filling  with  the  result  of  the  action — rust.  The  blister  bursts,  but 
the  cone  of  rust  has  by  this  time  set  fairly  hard,  and  continues  to 
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grow  from  the  base,  the  layers  of  rust  being  perfectly  visible  in  a 
well-formed  cone ;  and  when  the  rust  cone  is  detached,  the  pitting 
of  the  metal  at  the  base  of  the  cone  is,  as  a  rule,  found  to  be  of 
considerable  depth. 

The  speck  of  foreign  matter  which  has  caused  this  destructive 
action  generally  clings  to  the  surface  of  the  iron,  and,  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pitting,  escapes  detection  and  removal ;  and  when 
the  vessel,  newly  coated  with  fresh  compositions,  again  goes  to 
sea,  the  corrosion  will  again  probably  be  set  up  in  the  same 
spot 

The  corrosion  of  the  plates  in  the  interior  of  a  vessel  is  a  subject 
quite  equal  in  importance  to  the  external  action  of  sea-water  and 
dissolved  gases  on  the  metal ;  and  from  the  fact  that  certain  por- 
tions of  the  interior  plates,  from  their  position,  escape  the  fre- 
quent examination  and  attention  bestowed  upon  the  exterior,  it 
becomes  a  still  greater  source  of  danger. 

Corrosion,  like  all  other  forms  of  chemical  action,  is  much 
accelerated  by  increase  of  temperature  ;  and  on  the  bottom  of  a 
ship,  near  the  furnace  room  and  boilers,  this  has  a  considerable 
effect  in  increasing  rapidity  of  rusting.  Also  in  the  coal  bunkers, 
the  mere  contact  of  moist  coal  with  iron  plates  sets  up  galvanic 
action,  carbon  being  electro-negative  to  iron,  and  the  coal  dust 
which  sifts  down  into  the  double  bottom  lends  its  aid  to  the 
destruction  of  the  plates  ;  while  if  the  coal  contains  any  "pyrites," 
which  is  nearly  always  the  case,  then  double  sulphides  of  iron  and 
copper  are  gradually  oxidized  into  soluble  sulphates  of  the  metals, 
and  these,  washing  down  into  the  bilge-water,  would  at  once  cause 
most  serious  corrosion  should  they  come  in  contact  with  any  bare 
portion  of  the  plates.  Bepairs  to  any  portion  of  the  inside  plates 
will  loosen  rust  and  mill  scale,  which,  finding  its  way  into  the 
bottom,  tends  to  set  up  galvanic  action  ;  while  the  scale  of  oxide 
of  copper  from  copper  and  brass  fittings  and  pipes  is  another 
great  cause  of  danger,  as  the  bilge-water  would  gradually  convert 
them  into  soluble  salts  which  will  deposit  their  copper  upon  iron 
wherever  a  crack  or  abrasion  enables  them  to  come  into  contact 
with  it.  Leakages  from  stores  and  cargo  are  in  many  cases  of  a 
character  highly  injurious  to  the  iron.  The  bilge-water  is  also  in 
constant  motion,  and  the  air  in  the  confined  spaces  of  the  hold  is 
rich  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  of  high  temperature,  all  impor- 
tant factors  conducive  to  rapid  rusting,  which  will  be  localized  by 
the  abrasion  of  the  paint  or  cement  covering  by  the  shifting  and 
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moTement  of  the  cargo,  stowiog  of  stores,  coaling,  and  many  other 
caoseBUioident  to  the  working  of  the  ship. 

CompUeated  as  may  be  the  question  of  internal  corrosion  and 
protection,  that  of  the  outside  presents  problems  of  greater 
apparent  moment,  as  the  corrosive  effects  appeal  more  forcibly  to 
the  observer,  even  if  the  actual  damage  to  the  life  of  the  ship  is 
less  than  the  unseen  corrosion  in  progress  an  inch  away,  but  on 
(he  other  side.  This  outside  protection  has  been  attempted  in 
two  ways — ^by  metallic  and  non-metaUio  coatings.  So  far  all 
attempts  at  metallic  coatings  have  proved  failures.  Copper,  tin, 
and  lead  bave  been  tried,  but  these  metals  are  electro-negative  to 
the  iron,  and  cause  rapid  corrosion  wherever  any  abrasion  of  the 
coating  or  damage  to  the  insulating  material  is  had  from  collisions 
with  floating  wreckage,  ice,  docks,  coaling  barges,  weighing 
Anchor,  and  other  ordinary  causes. 

Zinc  is  practically  the  only  metal  that  can  be  used  to  place  the 
plates  and  metal  work  of  the  ship  in  an  electro-negative  condition, 
and  in  the  use  of  this  there  must  be  galvanic  action,  which  must 
take  place  evenly  all  over  the  surface  of  the  iron  plates,  which 
means  that  the  zinc  sheathing  must  be  in  uniform  metallic, con- 
tact with  the  iron,  otherwise  the  wasting  of  the  sheathing  might 
be  so  rapid  as  to  require  frequent  renewal  That,  aside  from 
the  question  of  cost,  would  in  many  cases  render  its  application 
impossible. 

Prof.  Vivian  B.  Lewes,*  in  his  paper, "  The  Corrosion  and  Foul- 
ing of  Iron  and  Steel  Ships,"  has  exhaustively  set  forth  the  many 
difficulties  encountered  and  the  many  methods  and  materials  cm- 
ployed  in  furtherance  of  this  subject.  The  length  of  the  paper 
precludes  its  insertion  in  full,  and  the  importance  of  the  matter 
discussed  renders  abridgment  equally  undesirable.  Professor 
Lewes'  deductions  are  not  in  accord  on  many  points  with  other 
^ters  or  practice  of  the  day  in  many  marine  yards,  but  in  the 
main  are  eminently  practical  and  instructive,  and  I  draw  freely 
from  the  paper  for  some  of  the  material  presented  here. 

As  before  stated,  the  use  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead  having  been 
found  detrimental  to  the  iron  plates  of  a  ship  by  increasing  the 
corrosive  effect  on  any  immersed  section  of  it,  even  in  fresh  water, 

*Apa|>er  read  at  the  thirtieth  session  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects 
by  Prof.  Vivian  B.  Lewes,  F.R.S.,  F.I.C.,  Royal  Naval  College  Associate,  April 
12,1889;  and  published  in  full.  Scientific  Amcrimn  Supplement,  VoX.  XXVIII., 
No.  709,  August  3,  18S9  ;  pp.  11,320-11,324. 
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zinc  remains  as  practically  the  only  metal  that  can  be  employed^ 
and  it  is  to  this  metal  that  inventors  have  turned  from  time  to 
time,  the  chief  novelties  being  in  the  method  of  attach- 
ment. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1835,  Mr.  Peacock  tried  zinc  plates  on 
the  bottom  of  H.  M.  S.  Medea,  and  in  1867  Mr.  T,  B.  Daft  again 
brought  the  subject  forward;  Sir  Nathaniel  Bamaby,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre,  and  others  also  suggesting  various  plans  of  attachment. 
In  1888  Mr.  C.  F.  Hen  wood  read  a  paper  before  the  United  Ser- 
vice Institute,  strongly  advocating  zinc  sheeting  as  attached  by 
his  system. 

When  the  galvanic  contact  has  been  but  small,  then  the  sheet- 
ing has  had  a  certain  life,  but  has  afforded  hut  little  pi'otection  to 
the  iron,  and  has  gradually  decayed  away  in  a  very  uneven 
fashion ;  while  in  those  cases  where  galvanic  contact  has  been 
successfully  made,  the  ship  has  on  several  occasions  returned  from 
her  voyage  minus  a  considerable  portion  of  her  sheeting. 

Another  drawback  to  the  use  of  zinc  sheathing  is  one  which  was 
found  when  it  was  used  to  coat  wooden  ships,  and  that  is  that 
zinc,  when  in  sheets,  like  every  other  metal,  is  by  no  means  homo- 
geneous, and  that  for  this  reason  the  action  of  the  sea-water  upon 
it,  leaving  out  of  consideration  galvanic  action,  is  very  unevenly 
carried  on,  the  sheeting  showing  a  strong  tendency  to  be  eaten 
away  in  patches,  while  the  metal  itself  undergoes  some  physical 
change  and  rapidly  becomes  brittle. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  galvanize  the  iron  before  the  build- 
ing of  the  ship,  but  Mr.  Mallett  showed,  as  early  as  1843,  that 
this  coating  was  useless  when  exposed  to  sea-water,  as  in  from  two 
to  three  months  the  whole  of  the  zinc  coating  was  convened  into 
chloride  and  oxide  ;  and  that  when,  therefore,  galvanizing  is  used 
care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  thin  coating  of  zinc.  In  any 
case  the  galvanizing  must  be  done  after  the  plates  are  riveted  up, 
as  any  break  in  the  surface  would  set  up  a  rapid  wasting  away  of 
the  zinc  ;  and  the  process  could,  therefore,  be  only  used  on  small 
craft.  Fresh  water  has  less  action  upon  the  zinc  than  sea-water, 
and  for  this  service  galvanizing  could  be  attended  with  some 
measure  of  success,  the  rapid  wasting  of  the  zinc  in  sea-water  be- 
ing due  to  the  salts. 

"  The  non-metallic  coating,  in  the  form  of  paints  and  composi- 
tions which  are  intended  to  do  away  with  corrosion,  have  been 
almost  endless.     At  the  present  moment  there  are  upward  of  fifty 
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in  the  market,  while  the  patent  list  of  the  last  fifty  years  contains 
m  enormoas  number  which  were  practicaUy  gtiU-bom. 
"  They  may  be  diyided  for  convenience  into— 

*'(a)  Oil  paints. 

"(6)  Pitch,  asphalt,  tar,  or  waxes. 

*^{c)  Yamishes  consisting  of  resins  and  gams  dissolved  in  vol- 
atile solvents. 
**(d)  Yamishes  containing  substances  to  give  them  body. 
''(e)  Coatings  of  cement 

"Before  going  into  these  in  detail,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  condition  of  the  surfaces  to  which  they  will  have  to  be 
applied,  and  the  effect  this  will  have  upon  them. 

''Air has  the  power  of  holding  water  vapor  in  suspension,  the 
amonnt  so  held  being  regulated  by  the  temperature ;  the  higher 
the  temperature  the  more  can  the  air  hold  as  vapor,  while  any 
coolmg  of  the  air  saturated  at  the  particular  temperature  causes  a 
deposition  of  the  surplus  moisture.  When  a  ship  in  the  dry  dock 
is  scraped  down  to  the  bare  irou,  there  is  a  large  surface  of  metal 
which  varies  in  temperature  much  more  rapidly  than  the  sur- 
roundiDg  air,  and  cools  more  rapidly  than  the  stone  walls  of  the 
dock ;  and  as  it  cools,  so  it  chills  the  layer  of  air  in  immediate 
contact  with  it,  and  causes  a  deposition  of  the  surplus  moisture  on 
its  surface,  called  ^  sweatiog  of  the  iron,'  and  on  this  moist  sur- 
face the  prcftective  coatiug  has  to  be  painted.  If  a  rapidly  drying 
varnish  is  put  on,  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  volatile  solvent 
causes  another  fall  of  temperature,  which  causes  a  deposition  of 
moisture,  this  time  on  the  surface  of  the  paint,  so  that  the  coating 
is  sandwiched  between  two  layers  of  moisture,  both  of  them  prob- 
ably acting  deleteriously  upon  the  resin  or  gum  in  the  varnish, 
while  the  moisture  on  the  iron  prevents  adherence  of  the  varnish 
to  the  metal.  If,  instead  of  a  quick-drying  varnish,  red-lead  and 
linseed-oil  paint  had  been  used,  the  second  deposit  would  not 
have  taken  place,  but  the  sweating  of  the  iron  would  have  pre- 
vented cohesion,  and,  when  dry,  any  rubbing  of  the  coating  would 
bring  it  off  in  strips.'* 

The  condition  of  the  outer  skin  of  a  ship^-while  being  coated 
with  the  protective  compound  is  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  the 
discrepancies  found  in  the  way  in  which  compositions  act ;  it  being 
a.  very  usual  thing  for  a  composition  to  give  most  satisfactory 
results  on  several  occasions,  and  then,  apparently  under  exactly 
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similar  circumstances,  to  utterly  break  dowu,  and  to  refuse  even  to 
keep  on. 

This  feature  will  be  again  referred  to  later  on,  in  the  details  oJ 
the  test  of  paint  by  the  United  States  Navy  Department. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  condition  of  the  plates 
at  the  time  of  coating ;  and  it  is  absolutely  essential,  either  to  have 
a  perfectly  dry  ship,  or  else  a  composition  whicli  is  not  affected 
by  water.  The  first  condition  could  be  met  in  part  by  housing  the 
dry-dock,  and  the  second  by  the  discovery  of  some  cement  of  a 
hydraulic  character,  that,  unlike  present  known  samples,  would 
not  be  porous  and  rigid  when  applied,  but  would  possess  sufficient 
elasticity  to  conform  to  the  many  changes  in  temperature  that  a 
ship  must  ever  be  subject  to  in  seas  and  waters  of  varying  densities, 
as  well  as  from  the  air  and  the  heat  generated  in  the  working  of 
the  ship. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  experimental  data,  and  the 
fact  that  nearly  every  one  who  has  worked  upon  the  subject  has 
had  a  composition  of  his  own  to  bring  before  the  public,  and  the 
interchange  of  ideas  between  the  various  inventors  and  the  authori- 
ties in  the  various  commercial  marine,  and  government  navy 
yards,  has  been  so  hampered  and  restrained,  that  at  the  present 
time  but  scant  progress  has  been  made  on  this  most  important 
question,  beyond  the  point  reached  twenty  years  ago ;  and  the 
object  in  bringing  this  paper  at  length  before  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  is 
to  invite  discussion,  and  to  bring  some,  if  not  all,  the^ata  down 
to  date,  or  as  near  it  as  possible,  rather  than  to  bring  forward  any 
new  or  startling  discoveries.  The  multiplication  of  iron  and  steel 
structures,  other  than  the  merchant  and  naval  marine,  is  increasing 
so  rapidly,  and  the  methods  taken  for  their  preservation  appear 
to  be  so  hap-hazard,  that,  late  in  the  day  as  it  may  appear  to 
be,  it  is  yet  early  enough  to  set  ourselves  right  on  this  matter,  as 
we  have  done  in  the  mill-scale  evil,  and  as  we  have  yet  to  do  in 
the  anti-fouling  methods,  when  the  start  originally  made  in  an 
obviously  wrong  direction  has  to  be  corrected  after  the  useless  loss 
of  millions  of  treasure. 

It  is  often  noticed,  on  breaking  up  old  iron  ships,  on  the  back  of 
Ihe  plates,  the  numbers  and  sizes  and  other  marks  painted  on  them 
with  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  before  the  ship  was  built,  and  under 
these  paint  marks  the  iron  is  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion, the  secret  being  that  the  paint  w^as  put  on  while  the  plates 
were,  if  not  hot,  at  least  warm  and  dry. 
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The  same  is  also  noticed  where  red  lead  and  linseed  oil,  and 
lamp-blaok  and  linseed  paints  are  used ;  the  instances  of  failure 
with  all  these  paints  being  distinctly  traceable  to  cases  where  the 
plate  was  wet  or  damp  at  the  time  of  marking,  or  that  the  paint 
was  impure  in  either  the  oil  or  pigment,  or  botL 

Among  the  oldest  protective  compositions  in  use  is  boiled  linseed 
oil  mixed  with  white  lead  (a  carbonate)  and  red  lead  (an  oxide), 
both  of  which  have  shown  remarkable  instances  of  endurance  and 
permaaency  and  resistance  to  corrosion  in  atmospheres  charged 
with  corrosive  gases,  moisture,  sea-air,  etc.  Of  these  two  pig- 
ments, the  white  lead  is  the  most  subject  t-o  change,  sulphurous 
acid,  gases,  and  fumes  changing  the  carbonate  to  a  sulphate  of 
lead,  easily  decomposed  or  broken  down  by  moisture  and  washed 
out  by  rain. 

M.  Jouvin,  of  the  French  navy,  as  well  as  some  English  and 
other  French  experimental  authorities,  claim  that  compounds  of 
lead  (of  which  there  are  many),  when  exposed  to  the  wasting  of 
the  vehicle  by  the  action  of  sea-water,  are  converted  into  chloride 
of  lead,  and  this  is  acted  upon  by  the  iron,  forming  chloride  of 
iron,  and  depositing  lead,  which  carries  on  the  rapid  corrosion  of 
the  iron  by  galvanic  action.  I  think  this  effect  has  been  caused 
when  white  lead  and  red  lead  have  been  mixed  together  with  some 
other  inert  substance  to  form  the  lead  pigment  employed ;  and  as 
many  of  the  usual  pigment  compositions  only  unite  mechanically 
with  the  oil  and  do  not  chemically  combine  with  it,  the  cause  of 
failure  to  protect  might  have  been  foreseen  from  the  start  White 
lead  of  itself  does  not  chemically  combine  with  linseed  oil,  either 
raw  or  boiled,  and  as  a  sequence  is  more  subject  to  change  or 
decay  than  red  lead ;  and  any  admixture  of  white  lead  with  red 
lead  as  a  protective  covering  to  any  iron  body  is  an  element  of 
weakness  to  the  pigment,  and  consequently  to  the  paint,  and  not 
as  good  as  barytes  or  silica,  which  in  their  natural  state  resist 
moisture,  gases,  and  most  of  the  weak  acids,  and  do  not  change 
their  nature  in  this  respect  by  the  process  of  grinding,  either  alone 
or  with  red  lead  for  a  pigment. 

Professor  Lewes  and  many  other  experimental  chemists  and 
liters  ignore  the  fact  that  pure  red  lead  and  linseed  oil,  either 
raw  or  boiled,  chemically  combine  with  each  other  and  form,  as  but 
few  other  substances  do,  a  compound  that  possesses  the  power  of 
absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmospliere  for  months  and  possibly 
years,  until  the  increase  in  weight  reaches  from  seven  to  eight  per 
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cent. ;  also,  the  other  remarkable  property  of  "  setting,"  an  action 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  "  setting  "  of  hydraulic  cement  and 
hydrated  gypsum  when  mixed  with  water.  This  setting  process, 
once  commenced,  cannot  be  broken  up  or  disturbed  without  ruining 
the  product 

This  "  setting  "  of  red  lead  is  due  to  two  chemical  reactions ; 
namely,  a  combination  between  the  litharge  of  the  red  lead  and 
the  glycerine  of  the  oil,  and  also  a  combination  between  the 
litharge  and  the  fat  acids  of  the  oil,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a 
lead  soap.  It  is  well  known  that  red  lead  and  glycerine  make 
a  very  hard  and  good  cement,  and  it  is  also  known  that  lead  soap 
is  quite  a  firm  substance  ;  so  that  it  is  possible  that  both  of  these 
reactions  may  take  place,  and  if  so,  they  explain  the  setting  of  red 
le^d.  No  other  pigments,  other  than  those  prepared  from  the 
oxides  of  lead  and  manganese,  possess  this  power  of  "  setting," 
whatever  other  qualities  they  may  possess  for  pigments. 

Another  well-defined  quality  in  red  lead,  and  which  places  it  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  materials  for  anti-corrosive  purposes,  is, 
that  when  pure  and  api)lied  with  linseed  oil  and  allowed  to  set  and 
dry  properly,  or  when  applied  dry  to  the  clean  surface  of  iron  or 
steel  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  months,  it  oxidizes  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal  to  a  slight  extent,  forming  thereon  the  black  or 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (reg04),  which  is  non-corrosive  and  unlike 
its  immediate  neighbor,  re208,  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  or  red  rust. 

A  few  other  substances  also  possess  this  magnetic  oxide  or  non- 
corrosive  forming  power ;  namely,  pyrolusite,  or  manganese  dioxide 
ore,  the  bichromate  of  potash,  chromate  of  lead,  and  some  others, 
that  are  coming  into  use  for  anti-corrosive  paint  compounds,  and 
whose  future  use  for  this  purpose  is  assured. 

Professor  Lewes  cites  the  case  of  H.  M.  S.  NUe,  which,  after 
being  painted  with  red  lead,  was  moored  some  months  in  Milford 
Haven,  with  the  result  that  her  bottom  was  seriously  corroded, 
and,  on  examination  of  specimens  of  rust  taken  from  her,  the 
crystals  of  metallic  lead  were  easily  identified.  This  would  be  an 
important  case  if  one  but  knew  under  what  conditions  the  ship  was 
painted ;  whether  over  old  composir.ions  only  partly  removed,  or 
whether  the  iron  was  clean  and  bright,  and  if  the  paint  was  applied 
on  sunny,  bright  days  or  in  damp  and  foggy  weather  with  a  sweat 
coat  between  the  iron  and  the  paint,  and  between  the  coats  of 
paint,  or  the  ship  put  into  the  water  before  the  paint  was  dry; 
furthermore,  was  the  red  lead  pure,  or  did  it  contain  a  liberal 
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amoant  of  brick  dost?  and  the  linseed  oil,  how  heavily  was  that 
charged  with  baffam?  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer. 
To  offset  this  example,  I  cite  that  the  Department  of  Construction 
and  Repair  for  the  United  States  Navy  have  lately  placed  the 
splendid  cmiser  New  York  at  the  mercy  of  a  red  lead  paint,  by 
scraping  her  to  the  clean  iron  and  applying  that  paint  for  the  anti- 
corrosive  compound,  and  this  with  the  experience  of  the  whole 
worid  in  view  to  select  from,  and,  as  will  be  seen  later  on  in  the 
report  of  paint  tests  for  the  United  States  Navy,  they  are  well 
justified  in  their  action. 

The  second  class  of  protectives,  consisting  of  tar  and  tar  prod- 
QctSj  such  as  pitch,  black  varnish,  asphalt,  and  mineral  waxes,  are 
among  the  best  protectives;  the  waxes  especially  not  being 
affected  by  the  *' sweating,'*  and  form  durable  coatings  for  the 
plates.  In  the  case  of  tar  and  tar  products,  and  particularly  those 
products  from  coal-tar,  which  are  liable  to  contain  small  quantities 
of  acids  and  ammonia  salts,  if  care  be  taken  to  eliminate  these, 
and  if  it  could  be  managed  to  apply  this  class  of  protectives  hot 
to  warm  plates,  the  question  of  protection  would  be  practically 
solved ;  bituminous  and  asphaltic  substances  forming  an  enamel  on 
the  surface  of  the  iron  which  is  free  from  the  objections  raised 
against  other  protectives,  that  is,  that  being  microscopically 
porous  they  are  pervious  to  water. 

These  tar  and  coal-tar  products,  by  a  new  method  of  oxidizing 
them,  are  changed  from  a  hard  and  vitreous  coating  to  an  elastic 
one  resembling  caoutchouc,  that  enables  them  to  meet  minor  acci- 
dents of  abrasion  without  destrojdng  the  adherence  of  the  coating 
to  the  iron,  and  appear  to  be  capable  of  receiving  and  holding 
abont  all  the  substances  of  nastiness  in  smell  and  taste  that 
inventors  have  considered  necessary  to  incorporate  into  their 
mixtures  in  order  to  render  them  anti-fouling. 

The  third  class  of  protectives  consists  of  varnishes  formed  by 
dissolving  gums  or  resins  in  volatile  solvents,  such  as  turpentine, 
naphtha,  fusil  oil,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  etc.  Such  varnishes  are 
oi)en  to  several  objections;  they  are  acted  upon  by  moisture, 
which  causes  a  deposition  of  the  resins  or  gums  as  a  non-coherent 
powder  and  destroys  the  tenacity  of  the  varnish.  This  action 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  proportion  of  the  solids  to  the 
solvent.  If  the  resin  or  gum  is  comparatively  small  then  the  mois- 
ture will  have  little  effect  on  the  coating  after  it  is  dry,  but  in  the 
drying  process  the  evaporation  of  the  comparatively  large  quantity 
26 
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of  volatile  solvent  reduces  the  temperature  of  not  only  the  metal 
but  the  surrounding  air,  and  a  deposition  of  moisture  is  had  on  the 
green  coating  that  produces  disastrous  results. 

A  coating  of  varnish  is  thought  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous, 
but  the  microscope  shows  it  to  be  full  of  minute  capillary  tubes, 
which  are  gradually  enlarged  by  their  shrinkage  in  drying  and  by 
the  action  of  moisture,  and  finally  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
coating.  The  application  of  several  coats  of  varnish  tends  to 
diminish  this  evil,  as,  in  general,  the  holes  in  the  second  coat  will 
not  correspond  with  those  in  the  first,  and  each  succeeding  coat 
will  tend  to  make  the  protective  coat  more  and  more  impervious. 
In  using  such  varnishes  they  should  only  be  applied  in  favorable 
weather,  and  each  coat  must  be  allowed  to  harden  well  before  the 
next  one  is  applied,  and  all  must  be  thoroughly  hardened  before 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  water. 

In  the  fourth  class,  varnishes  to  which  body  is  given  by  the 
addition  of  foreign  constituents,  generally  mineral  oxides ;  and  this 
class  is  preferable  to  the  third  class,  if  the  solvent  or  vehicle  used 
is  not  too  rapid  in  its  evaporation  (which  is  seldom  the  case),  and 
if  care  is  taken  to  select  substances  which  do  not  themselves  act 
injuriously  upon  iron,  or  upon  the  gums  and  resins  which  bind  them 
together,  and  are  also  free  from  any  impurities  which  conld  do  so. 

The  substance  generally  used  to  give  body  and  color  to  such 
varnishes  is  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  FejO, ;  the  color  of  tahich 
effectually  masks  any  rusting  which  may  he  in  progress  under  it^ 
even  if  it  is  not  contributing  to  the  corrosion,  or,  in  fact,  the 
inaugural  and  prime  factor  in  the  case.  Red  oxide  of  iron 
contains  free  sulphuric  acid  and  soluble  sulphates  as  common 
impurities,  which  are  extremely  injurious,  and  greatly  increase 
the  rate  of  corrosion.  The  finest  colored  oxides,  as  a  rule,  are  the 
worst  offenders  in  this  respect,  as  they  are  made  by  igniting 
green  vitriol,  or  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron);  and  in  most  cases  the 
whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  not  driven  off,  as  the  heat  necessary 
to  do  this  impairs  the  color.  This  acid  is  often  neutralized  by 
washing  the  oxide  with  a  dilute  soda  solution ;  but,  as  a  rule,  no 
steps  are  taken  to  wash  it  free  from  the  resulting  sulphate  of  soda 
which  is  left  in  the  oxide.  Another  plan  to  remove  the  sulphuric 
acid  from  the  oxide  consists  in  mixing  carbonate  of  lime  (common 
chalk)  with  the  oxide,  forming  sulphate  of  lime,  an  inert  substance, 
and  much  used  as  a  pigment  in  cheap  paints.  Fully  hydrated 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  is  often  added  to  the  ground  oxide  of 
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iron  coloxB  to  the  amount  of  forty-five  per  cent.,  by  weight,  with  the 
view  of  not  only  giving  body  to  the  paint  and  cheapening  its 
coet,  but  in  a  measure  to  neutralize  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
oxide  by  turning  some  of  its  corrosive  energy  from  the  metal  to 
the  pigments,  oils,  and  solvents  that  bind  them.  An  analysis  of 
an  oxide  of  iron  of  an  exceptionably  fine  color  showed  over  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  soda.  As  this  sulphate-like  talc  (steatite 
or  Boapstone),  feldspar  (decomposed  mica^  granite,  gneiss,  and 
basalt),  kaolin  (pipe  clay)  are  all  broken  down,  or  decomposed  from 
their  mineral  condition  by  water,  they  never  lose  their  tendency 
to  descend  still  lower  in  the  plane  of  oxidation  in  the  presence  of 
moisture ;  and  their  use  in  a  paint  compound,  whether  for  ferric 
or  other  structure,  can  in  no  manner  add  to  their  protection,  or 
afford  but  little  durability  to  the  paint. 

Hematite  ore,  calcined  at  a  high  temperature,  is  generally  free 
from  sulphur  compounds,  but  it  frequently  contains  as  high  as 
forty  per  cent,  of  alumina  (clay)  that  is  soluble  in  water,  and  objec- 
tionable for  the  same  reasons  as  above.  There  are  iron  oxide 
paints  advertised  strongly  for  pigments  as  containing  over  seventy 
percent,  of  metallic  iron  in  the  form  of  sesquioxide,  Fe,0, ;  but  the 
principal  paint  chemists,  that  buy  and  use  paints  instead  of  selling 
them,  unite  in  condemning  any  oxide  color  that  contains  over  fifty 
per  cent,  of  sesquioxide. 

A  ready  test  for  soluble  sulphates  in  red  oxide  of  iron  is  to 
warm  a  little  with  pure  water,  filter  through  blotting-paper,  and 
add  to  the  clear  solution  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a 
little  of  a  solution  of  cliloride  of  barium  (both  obtained  at  any 
drug-store).  If  a  white  sediment  forms  in  the  solution,  the 
sample  should  be  rejected.  Sulphur  in  any  form,  either  in  the 
roll,  dry  as  a  flour,  or  in  a  liquid  form,  as  sulphurous  or  sulphuric 
acid,  or  in  the  vapors  arising  from  its  combustion,  is  an  enemy  of 
all  ferric  bodies,  as  well  as  to  oil  and  solvent  compounds  called 
paints  and  varnishes.  If  the  pigments  are  capable  of  resisting 
the  presence  of  sulphur,  the  oils  and  solvents  are  not,  and  are 
quickly  decomposed,  and  allow  the  moisture  from  the  air  or  water 
to  so  reduce  their  bond  to  the  material  that  they  cover  as  to  be 
easily  removed,  even  if  they  do  not  fall  off  of  their  own  accord. 
There  are  paint  compounds  on  the  market,  specially  designed  and 
advertised  as  anti-corrosive,  that  contain,  as  the  principal  solvent 
of  the  pigment  employed,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  CS^  (made  by  pass- 
ing the  vapor  of  burning  sulphur  over  ignited  charcoal  or  coke), 
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that  contains  by  analysis  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  by  weight, 
of  sulphur,  and  whose  smell  during  the  application  of  the  paint 
is  strong  enough  to  almost  drive  the  workmen  out  of  a  dry-dock; 
and  yet  such  paints  are  bought  at  high  prices  per  gallon,  and  used 
with  a  calm  trust  that  corrosion  is  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  In 
fact,  there  are  but  few  of  the  compositions  that  struggle  through 
the  different  patent  offices  of  the  world  as  anti-corrosive  com- 
pounds that  do  not  contain  sulphur  in  some  form  or  other  as  one 
of  their  ingredients,  else  some  of  the  numerous  substances  whose 
union  in  the  pigment  form  galvanic  couples,  that  begin  not  only 
the  work  of  destruction  upon  themselves  but  upon  the  liquid  that 
bonds  them ;  also,  of  the  metallic  surface  that  they  cover  and  are 
supposed  to  protect. 

The  fifth  class  of  protectives,  cement  coatings  for  the  protection 
of  the  external  skin  of  vessels,  in  the  form  of  vitreous  glazes,  glass, 
etc.,  have  entirely  been  abandoned.  Hydraulic  cement,  however, 
is  used  successfully  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  inner  portions  of 
the  hull,  and  will  be  considered  further  on.  Its  weight  and  diffi- 
culty of  attachment,  as  well  as  the  porous  character  of  the 
covering,  even  when  externally  coated  with  a  silicate  or  paint 
compound,  render  it  unfit  for  outside  ship  work. 

The  protective  coverings  for  the  outside  or  bottom  of  ships  appear 
to  rank,  (J)  pitch  asphalt,  tar,  and  waxes  ;  (d)  varnishes  containing 
substances  to  give  them  body,  t.  e.,  oxide  of  zinc  and  oxide  of  lead 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  each  other ;  (a)  pure  red 
lead  and  linseed  oil  paint  The  conditions  under  which  any  of 
these  compounds  can  be  applied  with  a  fair  measure  of  trust  in 
their  effectiveness  are :  that  the  compound  should  not  be  too 
thick  to  spread  well,  and  should  be  well  worked  with  the  brush 
to  the  surface  of  the  metal  that  it  covers;  that  the  air  should  be 
as  dry  as  possible,  and  the  plates  of  the  ship  not  only  free  from 
mill  scale,  but  clean  and  free  from  all  oil  and  dirt  due  to  machin- 
ing processes,  handling,  scaffolding,  also  from  any  indication  of 
sweating ;  and  if  the  plates  can  be  warmed  either  by  the  sun  or  by 
artificial  heat,  the  better  will  be  the  result.  Too  mnch  dryer  in 
the  form  of  volatile  solvents  must  not  be  used.  A  paint  that 
dries  in  four  hours  cannot,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  be 
as  good  as  one  that  dries  in  as  many  days.  If  the  plates  and 
frames  have  been  galvanized  by  either  the  hot  or  cold  process, 
then  the  piincipal  pigment  in  the  composition  must  be  oxide  of 
zinc,  iu  order  that  any  galvanic  action  due  to  immersion  in  the 
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sea  water  maj  be  at  tlie  expense  of  the  renewable  zinc  in  tbe 
pigment,  instead  of  the  zino  coating  on  the  metal ;  and  the  pig- 
ments used  with  the  zinc  oxide,  to  give  body  to  the  paint,  must  be 
ground  barytes,  or  silica,  both  neutrals  electricallj,  and  neither 
are  broken  down  by  moisture  as  the  other  above-mentioned  pig- 
ments are. 

The  causes  and  extent  of  the  internal  corrosion  of  ships  have 
been  referred  to  hereinbefore,  and  the  main  classes  of  protec- 
tiyes  are,  (1)  cement?,  (2)  bituminous  coatings,  (3)  painta 

The  rigidity,  firmness  of  adherence,  and  endurance  of  cement 
coatings  are  all  points  of  the  greatest  advantage;  the  siUcates 
present  in  the  cement  not  only  bind  it  into  a  mass  of  wonderful 
hardness,  but  also  bind  it  to  the  iron.  A  drawback  to  tbe  use  of 
cement  consists  in  its  porosity,  that  allows  it  to  be  permeated 
by  gases  and  liquids ,  and  if  by  any  accident  copper  scale  or  scrap 
from  the  interior  fitting  reaches  the  warm  bilge  water,  charged 
as  it  ever  is  with  more  or  less  sulphurous  and  other  acids  from 
the  coal  bunkers  and  ash  pits,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  soluble 
salts  of  copper  thus  formed  will  soak  through  the  cement, 
deposit  the  copper  upon  the  iron  skin  or  frame,  setting  up 
galyanic  action,  corroding  the  iron,  the  formation  of  the  rust 
loosening  and  pushing  up  the  cement,  and  allowing  corrosion  to 
extend  its  area  and  depth  with  but  little  or  no  sign  of  tbe  damage 
taking  place  below  it. 

The  hardness  and  rigidity  of  the  cement  give  it  a  tendency  to 
flake  off  from  the  iron  under  strains  due  to  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  metal,  mechanical  injuries  from  stowage  of 
cargo  and  stores,  repairs  to  tbe  vessel,  riveting,  etc.  These 
injuries,  though  local  or  of  minor  extent,  become  starting  points 
for  corrosion  that  generally  becomes  serious  before  discovery, 
owing  to  their  location  in  the  confined  spaces  of  the  ship  where 
inspection  is  difiicult. 

The  quality  of  the  cement  used  has  much  to  do  with  its 
effectiveness  as  a  coating.  As  a  rule,  but  little  attention  is  given 
to  the  quality  of  the  cement  used,  or  to  the  manner  of  ])reparing 
it  for  coating,  or  the  lengtli  of  time  between  its  preparation  and 
application,  all  points  of  extreme  importance  to  secure  a  good 
result,  but  all  in  general  left  to  the  care  of  the  lowest  grade  of  labor 
about  the  ship-yard ;  and  tbe  precautions  that  the  builder  of  a 
common  sewer  would  insist  upon  to  get  a  good  job  are  ignored, 
thongh  the  comparative  interests  involved  are  as  thousands  to  one. 
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For  the  above  reasons  it  is  considered  that  bituminons  or 
asphaltic  varnishes  properly  prepared  by  being  freed  from  any 
acids  that  are  present  in  their  crude  state,  and  if  these  can  be 
applied  hot  to  warm  metal,  are  far  superior  to  cement  coatings 
for  the  internal  work  of  a  ship ;  also  red-lead-pyrolusite  and 
other  tough  paints  free  from  oxides  of  iron  form  eflfective  coat- 
ings, preference  being  given  to  the  lighter  colors,  as  corrosion, 
if  set  up,  is  quickly  discovered  and  easily  repaired.  If  the 
frames  and  interior  fittings  of  the  ship  have  been  galvanized, 
then  the  precautions  mentioned  for  like  cases  on  the  external 
portions  must  be  observed. 

As  Prof.  Lewes  fittingly  states  :  "  When  approaching  the  sub- 
ject of  fouling,  one  is  impressed  with  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  obtaining  any  reliable  information  from  the  successes  or  fail- 
ures registered  by  the  bottoms  of  vessels  in  the  naval  service  or 
in  the  merchant  marine.  Hundreds  of  ships  have  been  exam- 
ined, the  condition  and  nature  of  the  compositions  used  upon 
them  registered,  and  just  as  one  begins  to  feel  that  the  key  to 
the  mystery  of  fouling  is  within  one's  grasp,  a  whole  series  of 
results  so  abnormal  suddenly  comes  to  light  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  reconcile  them  with  one's  previous  experience.  A 
ship  may  sail  half  a  dozen  times  to  the  same  waters,  coated 
with  the  same  composition :  on  four  occasions  she  will  come 
home  clean  and  in  good  condition,  while  on  the  other  two 
voyages  she  wiU  accumulate  an  amount  of  weed  and  animal  life 
sufficient  to  knock  down  her  speed  from  nine  knots  to  five. 
Moreover,  if  the  compositions  with  which  she  was  coated  be 
examined,  and  scrapings  taken  from  her  on  her  return,  no  cause 
will  present  itself  that  can  in  any  way  explain  the  great  differ- 
ence in  her  condition. 

**  After  several  years  of  close  observation,  however,  certain 
factors  begin  to  establish  themselves.  Ships  at  sea  from  March  to 
August  show  a  worse  average  than  those  afloat  from  August 
to  March.  Fouling  also  increases  if  the  ship  has  been  long  at 
anchor  in  the  same  port.  Ships  lying  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
although  quite  clean  in  the  brackish  water,  foul  much  more  rap- 
idly on  going  to  sea  than  vessels  which  have  been  cruising,  or 
even  at  anchor,  for  the  same  time  in  salt  water ;  and  certain  ports 
and  certain  seas  seem  to  exercise  a  deleterious  effect,  both  as 
regards  corrosion  and  fouling,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

"  The  naval  history  of  the  past  shows  that  fouling  is  no  new. 
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trouble  born  with  the  advent  of  iron  vessels,  but  that  it  has 
been  the  one  trouble  that  the  combined  engineering  and  scien- 
tific skill  of  many  centuries  has  been  unable  to  overcome. 

"With  wooden  ships,  metallic  copper  sheathing,  if  it  were  of 
the  best  kind,  answered  the  purpose  fairly  well ;  but  the  copper 
wasted  so  fast  that  inferior  brands,  containing  iron,  zinc,  lea4, 
and  other  alloys,  were  substituted  to  reduce  the  loss,  and,  w^th 
the  slowing  down  of  the  destruction  of  the  copper,  fouling  at 
once  returned." 

When  iron  ships  began  to  replace  wooden  ones,  attempts  were 
made  to  utilize  the  metal  which  had  before  given  relief;  but 
galvanic  action  was  at  once  set  up  by  the  copper,  which  was  fatal 
to  the  iron  plates  of  the  ship.  Attempts  were  then  made  to 
sheathe  the  ship  with  copper  insulated  from  the  iron  plates  by 
wooden  planking  and  other  substances,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  application  and  risk  to  the  vessel  from  accidental 
injnry  to  the  insulating  material,  has  been  attended  with  bene- 
ficial results,  and  in  the  future  will  be  more  extensively  em- 
ployed, especially  for  vessels  navigating  tropical  waters,  where 
the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  docking  is  each  year  becoming 
more  and  more  expensive,  as  instanced  lately  in  the  United 
States  naval  vessel  Bennington,  that  in  two  successive  trips  of 
688  miles,  between  Acapulco  and  Libertad,  made  with  a  com- 
paratively clean  bottom  and  a  foul  one,  showed  the  following 
record : 

First  trip  made  in  86  hours,  at  an  average  speed  of  7.85  knots, 
with  67  tons  of  coal  consumed,  at  $21.70  per  ton,  or  $1,453.90  fuel 
account  for  the  trip ;  second  trip,  average  speed  6.20  knots,  with 
129  tons  of  coal  consumed,  costing  $2,799.30.  In  the  first  case, 
one  ton  of  coal  was  equivalent  to  a  run  of  10  miles,  in  the  other 
case  to  o  33  miles.  Other  records  show  similar  results  ;  and  it  is 
not  unusual  for  vessels  to  cruise  from  Montevideo  Station  to 
Cape  Town,  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  being  docked,  being 
absent  from  their  stations  for  months,  and  entailing  a  great 
expense  for  coal,  aside  from  the  usual  expenses  attending  their 
commission. 

*' Early  in  the  history  of  iron  ship  building,  coatings  of  paint 
were  used,  so  prepared  as  to  fulfil  approximately  the  same  func- 
tions that  the  copper  plates  had  done. 

"  The  first  patent  for  a  paint  of  this  character  was  issued  in 
1840;  and  at  the  present  day  there  are  some  fifty  different  compo- 
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sitions  on  the  market,  the  best  of  which,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, cannot  be  relied  upon  to  keep  the  ship  fairly  free  from 
fouling  beyond  nine  months  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  reason  of 
this  is,  that  a  start  was  originally  made  in  the  wrong  direction. 

**  The  idea  from  which  has  been  developed  the  present  class  of 
anti-fouling  compositions  was,  that  the  copper  salts,  formed  by 
action  of  sea- water  on  the  metallic  sheathiug,  owed  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  value  as  anti-foulers  to  the  poisonous  action  they 
exerted  upon  marine  animal  and  vegetable  growths ;  but  the  study 
of  the  natural  history  of  these  lower  forms  of  animal  life  and 
vegetation  shows  that  it  is  only  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth — the  germ  period — that  metallic  poisons  can  affect  them. 

"Sea-weeds  do  not  take  in  the  constituents  required  for  their 
growth  by  means  of  their  roots,  as  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  case 
with  ordinary  plants,  but  absorb  them  by  means  of  their  pores 
from  the  water  itself,  the  root  only  serving  to  attach  them  to  the 
solid  they  choose  for  their  resting  place  ;  and  when  a  marine  plant 
that  has  passed  the  first  stages  of  existence  is  torn  from  its  sup- 
port, it  cannot  re-attach  itself  to  anything,  while  most  of  the 
mineral  poisons  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  their  life  and 
growth. 

"  With  animal  life  found  on  a  ship's  bottom,  the  under  side  is 
used  to  cling  on  with  only,  and  not  as  an  extractor  of  nourish- 
ment ;  therefore,  after  the  seeds  and  germs  have  once  attached 
themselves  to  the  ship,  no  amount  of  poison  that  can  be  put  into 
a  composition  will  have  any  effect  upon  them.  Metallic  poisons 
undoubtedly  do  exert  an  influence  upon  the  germs  in  their  earli- 
est stages ;  but  after  that  they  are  perfectly  useless  as  anti-foulers, 
and  only  imperil  the  plates  of  the  ship.  The  germs  of  both  kinds 
of  growth  are  more  abundant  in  the  surface  water  near  the  shore 
than  in  deep  water ;  therefore,  the  period  that  the  vessel  is  in  port 
is  the  time  when  the  germs  are  likely  to  attach  themselves,  after 
which  their  further  development  is  merely  a  matter  of  time. 

"On  examining  the  conditions  under  which  a  vessel  is  placed 
when  coated  with  a  composition  which  relies  for  its  anti-fouling 
powers  on  metallic  poisons  only,  the  reasons  which  must  make 
such  a  coating  of  little  or  no  avail  are  at  once  apparent.  In  the 
composition  there  are  drastic  mineral  poisons,  probably  the  salts 
of  copper,  mercury,  arsenic,  etc.,  which  have  been  worked  into  a 
paint  by  admixture  with  varnishes  of  varying  composition,  most 
of  them  quick  drying,  and  contain  large  amounts  of  benzine  or  bi- 
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sulphide  of  carbon  as  solvents,  and  each  particle  of  the  poison  is 
protected  the  same  as  the  pigments  are  from  the  action  of  the  sea- 
^ater  by  being  entirely  coated  by  this  vehicle.   That  this  must  be 
8o  is  evident,  or  the  composition  would  not  have  sufficient  adhe- 
sive power  to  stick  on  the  ship.     As  a  rule,  care  is  taken  to  select 
fairly  good  varnishes  which  will  resist  the  action  of  sea-water  for, 
perhaps,  two  or  three  months,  before  they  get  sufficiently  disinte- 
grated to  allow  the  water  to  dissolve  any  of  the  poison.    Even 
^th  the  use  of  inferior  varnishes,  three  or  four  weeks  wiU  pass 
before  any  solution  can  take  place,  and  any  poison  be  liberated  to 
attack  the  germ?. 

"A  ship  is  dry-docked,  cleaned,  and,  her  anti-fouUng  compo- 
rition  haLg  been  put  on,  she  goes,  probably,  into  thTb^in  to 
take  in  cai^o.  Here  she  is  at  rest ;  and,  with  no  skin  friction  or 
other  disturbing  causes  to  prevent  it,  a  slimy  deposit  of  dirt 
from  the  water  takes  place,  and  this,  as  a  rule,  is  rich  in  the  ova 
and  germs  of  all  kinds  of  growth,  while  the  poisons  in  her  coat- 
ing are  locked  up  in  their  restraining  varnish,  and  are  rendered 
inactive  at  the  only  period  during  which  they  could  be  of  any 
nse.  After  a  more  or  less  protracted  period,  the  ship  puts  to 
sea,  and,  the  perishing  of  the  varnish  being  aided  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  water,  the  poisonous  salts  begin  to  dissolve  or  wash 
out  of  the  composition  ;  but  the  germs  have  already  got  a  foot- 
told,  and,  with  a  vessel  sweeping  at  the  rate  of  say  ten  to 
twelve  knots  through  the  water,  the  amount  of  poison  which 
can  come  in  contact  with  their  breathing  and  absorbing  organs 
is  evidently  so  infinitesimally  minute,  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  imagine  it  having  any  effect  whatever  upon  their  growth. 
If  the  poison  is  soluble,  it  is  at  once  washed  away  as  it  dis- 
solves ;  if  it  is  insoluble,  then  it  is  also  washed  away ;  but  there 
13  just  a  chance  that  a  grain  or  two  may  become  entangled  in 
the  organs  of  some  of  the  forms  of  life,  and  cause  them  discom- 
fort. As  the  surface  varnish  perishes,  the  impact  of  the  water 
during  the  rapid  passage  of  the  vessel  through  the  water 
qnickly  dissolves  out  or  washes  out  the  poisonous  salts,  and 
leaves  a  perished  and  porous,  but  still  cohesive,  coating  of  resin- 
ous matter,  which  forms  an  admirable  lodgment  for  anything 
which  can  cling  to  it ;  and  by  the  time  the  vessel  lays  to  in  for- 
eign waters,  teeming  with  every  kind  of  life,  the  poison,  which 
would  now  again  have  been  of  some  use,  is  probably  all  washed 
away,  and  a  fresh  crop  of  germs   is  acquired,  to  be  developed 
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on  the  homeward  voyage,  and  a  *bad  ship'  is  reported  by  the 
person  who  looks  after  her  docking.  It  is  evident  that  a  poison, 
even  if  it  had  the  power  of  killing  animal  and  vegetable  life  in 
all  stages,  could  only  act  with  the  vessel  at  rest,  unless  it  were 
of  so  actively  corrosive  a  nature  -as  to  burn  off  the  roots  and 
attachments  of  the  life  rooted  to  it ;  and  if  it  did  this,  what,  may 
it  be  asked,  would  become  of  the  protective  composition  and  the 
plates  of  the  vessel?  It  is  also  evident  that  any  poison  so  used 
must  be  under  conditions  in  which  it  is  very  unlikely  to  be  in  a 
position  to  act  when  it  might  do  good. 

*'  The  lamentable  failure  of  composition  after  composition  of 
this  kind  has  gradually  reduced  them  in  number  to  some  ten  or 
twelve  at  the  present  time,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  low  price  alone 
which  keeps  them  in  the  market. 

"The  practical  proof,  given  by  experience,  that  poisons  alone 
are  unable  to  secure  a  clean  bottom,  soon  led  many  inquirers  to 
the  conviction  tliat  it  was  the  exfoliation  in  the  case  of  copper 
which  had  acted  in  giving  fairly  good  results,  and  in  many  com- 
positions the  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  a  coating  which 
shall  slowly  wash  off,  and,  by  losing  its  original  surface,  shall  at 
the  same  time  clear  away  germs  and  partly  developed  growths, 
and  so  expose  a  continually  renewed  surface,  in  this  way  keeping 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  free  from  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
when  this  is  successfully  done,  a  most  valuable  composition  will 
result,  but  the  practical  difficulties  which  beset  this  class  of  anti- 
foulers  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  order  to  secure  success,  the 
composition  must  waste  at  a  fairly  uniform  rate,  when  the  ship 
is  at  rest,  and  also  when  she  is  rushing  through  the  water ;  and 
this  is  the  more  important  in  the  case  of  service  vessels,  as  in 
many  cases  they  spend  a  large  percentage  of  their  existence  at 
anchor  or  in  the  basins  of  our  big  dockyards.  If  a  composition 
is  made  to  waste  so  rapidly  that  it  will  keep  a  vessel  clean  for 
months  in  a  basin,  then  you  have  a  good  composition  for  that 
purpose;  but  send  the  vessel  to  sea,  and  under  conditions  where 
you  have  a  higher  temperature,  and  the  enormous  friction  caused 
by  her  passage  through  the  water  exerting  its  influence  upon  the 
coDjposition,  and  you  will  find  that  the  coating  which  did  its 
work  well  for  six  months  at  rest  in  the  basin  will,  in  the  course 
of  one  month  under  these  altered  conditions,  be  all  washed  away, 
and  fouling  will  be  set  up.  Noting  this  result,  the  manufacturer 
renders  his  composition  more  insoluble — less  wasting — and  so 
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obtains  a  coaidng  which,  when  the  vessel  is  in  motion,  scales  just 

fast  enough  to  preyent  foaling,  and  good  results  at  once  follow ; 

the  oompositioii  is  then  pat  on  the  same  or  other  vessels,  and 

they  take  a  spell  of  rest  in  the  basin,  and,  bereft  of  the  aid  of  the 

higher  temperatares  and  the  friction  of  the  water,  the  composition 

ceases  to  waste  fast  enoagh,  and  bad  resoUs  at  once  have  to  be 

recorded. 

"  There  is  no  doabt  that  this  is  the  trae  explanation  of  the  wide 
discrepancies  which  are  foand  between  the  compositions  in  the 
nayy  and  in  the  mercantile  marina  Take  any  of  the  big  lines,  their 
steamers  are  ranning  at  a  fairly  aniform  rate  of  speed,  and  the 
periods  of  inaction  are  as  short  as  the  desire  not  to  waste  the 
charge  on  the  capital  they  represent  can  make  them ;  and  imder 
these  conditions,  by  varying  the  constituents  in  the  varnishes 
used  for  anti-foaling  parposes,  it  is  fairly  easy,  giving  the  neces- 
sary data,  to  so  constitute  a  composition  as  to  secare  admirable 
results.  Bat  when  you  come  to  apply  this  same  coating  to  an  iron- 
clad ranning  at  various  speeds,  and  as  often  at  rest  as  in  motion, 
then  you  at  once  find  that  the  composition  you  before  imagined  to 
be  all  that  could  be  desired  fails  just  as  lamentably  as  the  tribe  of 
anti-foulers  which  preceded  it. 

"It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  Professor  Lewes  had  the  honor 
to  serve  on  an  Admiralty  committee  under  the  able  guidance  of 
Admiral  Colomb  ;  and  after  inspecting  many  vessels  in  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  and  watching  all  the  dockings  of  semce  vessels 
over  a  considerable  space  of  time,  they  were  forced  to  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  the  condition  of 
the  bottoms  of  her  Majesty's  ships  at  all  approached  the  freedom 
from  fouling  to  be  found  in  the  ships  belonging  to  the  big  com- 
panies, with  the  result  that  some  of  the  most  successful  of  the  com- 
positions in  the  mercantile  marine  were  brought  into  use  in  the 
Davy,  and  the  reports  of  the  dockings  since  they  have  been  adopted 
will  amply  prove  the  existence  of  the  difficulties  mentioned. 

"Another  factor  which  is  often  overlooked,  and  which  tends  to 
give  misleading  results,  is  the  action  of  brackish  water,  which  in 
Diany  cases  seems  to  exert  a  special  action  in  keeping  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  clean,  the  fresh  water  having  a  tendency  to  disagree 
with  certain  forms  of  marine  growtli,  while  the  salt  water  is  ap- 
parently equally  unpalatable  to  the  fresh-water  forms  of  foul- 
ing." 

In  most  of  the  compositions  now  in  use,  attempts  are  made  to 
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combine  strongly  poisonous  substances  with  exfoliating  and  wast- 
ing coatings,  and  this  is  done  by  either  using  metallic  soaps — ^the 
basis  of  which  is,  as  a  rule,  copper — or  else  by  chai^ng  a  perish- 
able and  easily-washed-off  varnish  with  poisonous  salts,  consisting, 
as  usual,  of  compounds  of  either  copper,  mercury,  or  arsenic,  and 
in  some  cases  all  three. 

"  As  has  been  before  pointed  out,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
presence  of  these  substances  exerts  any  deterrent  action  upon  the 
fouling,  save  perhaps  when  the  vessel  is  at  rest ;  but  they  exert 
undoubtedly  an  important  influence  upon  the  rate  of  exfoliation, 
as  when  the  perishing  of  the  varnish  exposes  them  they  dissolve,  or 
are  washed  out,  and  in  this  way  tend  to  disintegrate  and  clear 
away  the  surface  more  rapidly — an  important  and  decidedly  use- 
ful function,  but  one  which  might  be  more  cheaply  performed  by 
substances  other  tban  high-priced  metallic  poisons. 

"  The  use  of  metallic  poisons  of  the  character  indicated  throws 
an  increased  burden  upon  the  protective  composition  ;  as,  should 
the  latter  become  abraded  by  friction  of  chain  cables,  barges 
alongside,  or  any  other  cause,  the  iron  of  the  vessel  will  be 
attacked  by  the  metallic  salts,  either  present  in  the  soluble  form 
in  the  anti-fouling  composition,  or  rendered  so  by  the  solvent 
action  of  the  saline  constituents  of  the  sea  water,  the  action  of  the 
metallic  salts  being  to  rapidly  dissolve  portions  of  the  iron,  and  to 
deposit  the  metal  which  they  contain  upon  the  surface  of  the 
plates,  and  these  deposits,  exciting  energetic  galvanic  action,  cause 
corrosion  and  pitting  to  go  on  with  alarming  rapidity. 

*'  Both  mercury  and  copper  salts  are  offenders  in  this  way,  but 
copper  is  by  far  the  most  objectionable,  from  the  fact  that  the 
salts  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea  water  upon  the  compounds 
used  in  the  compositions  are  far  more  soluble  than  the  correspond- 
ing salts  of  mercury,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  be  present  in 
much  larger  quantity,  and  so  exert  comparatively  a  much  more 
injurious  action  on  the  plates. 

"  As  an  illustration  of  this,  two  equal  portions  of  sea  water  were 
saturated,  the  one  with  copper  chloride,  the  other  with  mercuric 
chloride,  and  into  each  a  piece  of  steel,  planed  upon  one  side,  and 
of  about  equal  weight  and  size,  was  placed  and  left  for  four  days. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  two  plates  were  removed,  and,  after 
being  cleaned  and  dried,  were  again  weighed,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  one  exposed  to  the  copper-saturated  sea  water  had  lost 
22.2  per  cent,  in  weight,  while  the  plate  exposed  to  the  mercurial 
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solution  had  only  lost  3.6  per  cent.,  this  being  due  to  the  much 
larger  amount  of  the  copper  salt  soluble  in  the  sea  water. 

^*0n  now  placing  these  plates  in  clean  sea  water,  corrosion 
went  on  in  each  case  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  after  being 
exposed  for  a  month,  they  had  both  wasted  to  about  the  same 
extent ;  that  is  to  say,  when  once  deposited  on  the  iron,  mercury 
is  pnustically  as  injurious  as  copper. 

^'Tbis  experiment  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice, as  the  inutiUty  of  small  laboratory  experiments  has  been 
often  demonstrated,  as  they  lack  all  the  factors  of  mass  of 
material  and  atmospheric  influence,  which  play  so  important  a 
part  in  a  question  like  the  present ;  but  such  an  experiment  gives 
one  a  definite  and  fairly  correct  idea  of  the  relative  rate  of  action 
of  the  two  poisons  upon  the  plates. 

"All  the  time  the  ship  is  in  motion,  the  wash  of  the  sea  water 
will  prevent  the  metallic  poisons  doing  the  plates  or  the  marine 
growths  much  harm ;  but  there  is  one  phase  of  this  question  which 
has  been  overlooked.  In  certain  ports  there  is  a  fashion  in  com- 
positions, and  most  of  the  homes  of  the  mercantile  marine 
liave  some  pet  local  composition  which  is  largely  used  at  that  par- 
ticukr  port.  If,  now,  many  ships  are  lying  in  a  basin,  taking  in 
and  discharging  cargo,  and  if  the  prevalent  compositions  contain 
copper,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  quantity  will  go  into  solution  in 
the  water,  which  often  does  not  undergo  frequent  or  rapid  change; 
and  under  these  conditions  every  ship  in  the  basin  will  be  exposed 
to  the  same  danger,  and  wherever  an  abrasion  has  taken  place  in 
the  protectives,  there  copper  will  be  deposited  on  the  iron,  causing 
corrosion  and  destruction  of  the  plates ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  when  the  vessel  is  next  docked  and  coated,  no  amount 
of  scraping  will  remove  the  line  particles  of  copper  deposited  in 
the  pitted  and  corroded  portions  of  the  plate,  and  so  finely  divided 
as  to  be  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  that  they  will  remain  and  carry 
on  the  destructive  work  under  the  new  coatings  of  the  protective. 

"It  is  a  well-recognized  fact,  that,  when  a  vessel  coated  with  a 
copper  compound  has  become  corroded  from  failure  of  her  pro- 
tective, or  from  abrasion,  even  an  entire  change  of  composition 
does  little  or  no  good  in  stemmitig  the  tide  of  corrosion  until  after 
some  considerable  period  has  elapsed,  a  result  which  is  due  to  the 
same  cause ;  and  inasmuch  as  copper  compositions  are  a  source  of 
danger,  not  only  to  tlie  ships  coated  with  them,  but  to  any  othei's 
which  may  be  at  rest  iu  the  same  basin,  it  may  be  strongly  urged 
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upon  the  manufacturers  to  abandon  the  use  of  these  deleterious 
compounds,  and  to  use  others  equally  efficacious  and  free  from  the 
grave  objections  that  have  been  enumerated. 

"  At  the  present  time,  fifteen  out  of  thirty-two  principal  compo- 
sitions rely  upon  copper  in  some  form  or  other  as  the  basis  of 
their  anti-fouling  composition,  and  in  one  which  has  enjoyed  con- 
siderable favor  finely  divided  metallic  copper  itself  is  used  ;  and 
should  a  vessel  coated  with  it,  after  the  varnishes  had  commenced 
to  disintegrate,  be  moored  alongside  an  iron  ship  by  a  chain  cable, 
or  even  by  a  wet  hawser,  a  big  galvanic  couple  would  be  formed 
at  the  expense  of  serious  damage  to  any  exposed  iron. 

"In  the  history  of  anti-fouling  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  highly  glazed  and  glass-like  surfaces,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  withstand  the  action  of  sea  water,  and  afford 
no  lodgement  to  marine  growths ;  but  even  glass  itself  is  slowly 
acted  upon  by  sea  water,  and,  when  once  roughened  on  the  sur- 
face, will  foul,  while  the  rigidity  of  such  coatings,  and  the 
straining  and  cracking  consequent  on  unequal  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  plates  and  their  coating,  offers  a  serious 
obstacle  to  any  such  scheme. 

"In  concluding  this  long  paper,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
in  the  present  phase  of  the  anti-fouling  question,  and  until  some 
new  principle  for  preventing  marine  growth  has  been  advanced 
and  successfully  adopted,  satisfactory  results  can  only  be  in- 
sured by  an  intelligent  use  of  the  existing  compositions. 

"  The  protective  composition  is  the  important  composition, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  obtain  the  best  in  the  market,  as,  if 
the  protection  is  good,  the  plates  remain  uninjured  even  if  foul- 
ing takes  place.  The  anti-fouling  composition  to  be  used  with 
it  must  either  be  elastic  or  have  the  same  rate  of  contraction 
and  expansion  as  the  protective,  and  must — at  any  rate  in  the 
navy — be  chosen  to  suit  the  work  to  be  done ;  such  as  contain 
copper  compounds  being  carefully  rejected,  while  preference 
should  be  given  to  those  which  rely  on  exfoliation  rather  than 
mineral  poisons.  If  a  vessel  is  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  consider- 
able period,  an  anti-fouling  composition  which  exfoliates  rap- 
idly, and  which  also  contains  poisons  known  to  act  on  germ  life, 
must  be  used,  the  amount  of  such  poison  depending  on  the  sea- 
sons and  the  waters  in  which  the  ship  is  to  be ;  while  if  a  vessel 
is  to  be  continually  running,  then  a  slowly  exfoliating  composi- 
tion must  be  employed,  and  a  very  small  percentage  of  poison 
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k  all  that  is  reqniredy  as  skin  friction  and  the  comparatiTe  al> 
sence  of  the  germs  and  spores  in  deep  water  will  do  the  rest 

"  Our  ships  represent  an  enormous  capital,  and  any  trouble 
or  care  which  will  prolong  their  existence  is  well  worth  taking 
and  wiU  be  amply  repaid ;  and  at  the  present  time  a  heavily  cor- 
roded  and  foul  vessel  means  either  ignorance  or  negligence  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  deciding  on  the 
oompositions  to  be  used ;  and,  finally^  it  must  be  clearly  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  no  anti-fouling  composition  which  ever 
has  been  made,  or  probably  ever  will  be  made,  that  will  answer 
for  all  cases,  and  that  until  this  is  clearly  recognized  the  pres- 
ent unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  question  will  exist." 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  DEPABTMENT  PAINT  TESTS,   1858. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  William  E. 
Chandler,  December  16, 1884,  orders  were  issned  to  the  Bureau  of 
Construction  and  Repairs  (T.  D.  Wilson,  Chief  of  Bureau)  to 
detail  Naval  Constructor  William  H.  Varney,  XJ.  S.  N.,  to  superio- 
tend  a  test  of  paints  and  anti-fouling  and  anti-corrosive  composi- 
tions for  wetted  surfaces,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  most  effi- 
cient composition  for  the  protection  of  the  iron  and  steel  vessels 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Samples  of  paints,  etc.,  were  invited  from  all  manufacturers  of 
such  paints  and  compounds ;  the  test  was  to  be  made  at  four  or 
more  navy  yards,  under  such  conditions  as  to  insure  absolute 
impartiality,  and  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
paints  and  compounds  submitted  for  trial  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  would  occur  in  practice. 

Test  plates  of  steel  2  feet  6  inches  x  3  feet,  weight  5  pounds  to 
the  square  foot,  were  pickled  and  freed  from  scale,  scoured  clean, 
viped  dry,  weighed,  and  then  coated  on  each  side  with  a  sample 
of  paint  applied  according  to  the  instructions  sent  by  the  several 
manufactarers,  particular  care  being  taken  to  have  these  instruc- 
tions explicitly  followed 

The  plates  were  to  be  separately  weighed  after  the  paint  was 
dry  and  ready  for  immersion,  and  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  sea  water  for  eight  months,  and  to  be  inspected  at  the  end  of 
four  months,  and  their  condition  accurately  recorded  at  each 
period.     Care  was  exercised  that  the  plates,  when  in  the  cage  and 
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immersed,  that  no  galvanic  action  could  be  induced  by  contact 
with  any  object. 

A.t  the  end  of  the  test  period  (eight  months)  the  plates  were  to  be 
removed  from  the  immersion  cage,  dried  in  the  open  air,  weighed, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  coating  noted ;  then  the  paint 
was  to  be  removed,  the  actual  condition  of  the  plate  ascertained, 
and  weighed  again  for  the  loss  by  corrosion  duriug  the  test,  etc. 

A  farther  test  was  made  by  coating  about  seventy-five  square 
feet  of  surface  on  a  steel  vessel  with  each  of  the  several  compounds, 
arranged  so  that  practical  uniformity  might  be  had;  the  paint 
that  was  used  to  coat  the  several  sections  at  the  bow  or  stem  of 
the  vessel  on  one  side  was  used  amidships  upon  the  other  side. 

The  vessel  was  docked,  scraped  clean  from  rust,  and  the  metal 
made  as  nearly  uniform  in  condition  as  possible  before  the  paints 
were  applied,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  the  vessel  (the  United 
States  steamship  Speedivell)  was  undocked  and  placed  in  service, 
September  4,  1885,  and  redocked  to  examine  the  condition  of  her 
bottom,  July  8,  1886,  having  been  in  the  water  ten  months  and 
four  days,  and  sailed  by  log  on  short  trips  about  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  miles  in  the  coast  waters  of  the  tFnited  States. 

The  report  upon  these  paints  bears  date  from  the  League  Island 
Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  September  1,  1886,  signed  by 
Wm.  H.'Varney,  naval  constructor,  and  addressed  to  the  Chief  of 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Kepair,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Sixty  different  firms  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  England 
responded  to  the  request,  viz.  : 

87  firms  seud'mg  paint  or  compounds  for  5  tests. . .  .185  applications. 
2    *•  "  "  "         **    4    "    ....     8 

8    •'  "  "  "         **    8    *'    ....  24 

7    **  "  "  "         **    2    "    ....  14 

6    •*  *'  "  **         '*    1     "    ....    6 


(( 
«« 
it 


60  firms  all.                                              Total  tests,  287 
United  Slates  Navy  experimental  paints 11 


248 


As  there  were  two  separate  surfaces  coated  with  each  of  the 
above  paints,  the  total  number  of  applications  was  four  hundred 
and  ninety-six,  distributed  at  four  navy  yards  and  on  one  govern- 
ment vessel  in  service. 
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Theieeord  of  the  test  is, 

Tiz.: 

letterof 

OnuBOv  Mmr  n  tJ.S.  Katt  Dipt,  txst  of  Faun*  PAom, 
188S,  AT  TUB  lUFrnaiNT  Natt  Tabdo,  U.8.A. 

Ffrma* 

FKlBtl. 

Key  Wert 
Rtfy  Teid. 

Norfolk 
NftTj  Yard. 

Leagne 

Island 

Navy  Yard. 

Portamoiith 
Navy  Yard. 

U.8. 88. 
SpudtoOl, 

Color  of  Patnt. 

TJ.S.  Nt?y 
a 

Order  of 
Merit. 

Older  of 
Merit 

18 

10 

13 

7 

16 

Order  of 
Merit. 

Order  of 
Merit. 

Order  of 
Merit. 

1A8 

7 

16 

8 

White  (2) 
fiUck  (1) 
Lead 

1 
% 
8 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

u 

12 
18 
14 
16 

1 

12 
6 

h 

Black 

t 
d 

10 

Pea  green 
Xot  giyen 
Vermilion 

« 

18 

18 

f 

9 
11 

7 
8 

White 

i 

16 

DarlE  drab 
i<        <« 

• 

t 

8 

15 

14 

11 

8 

9 

6 

4 

Flesh 

6 
4 
2 

Brown 

k 

14 

Red 

I 

8 
1 
2 
6 
6 
14 

Lead 

m 

Dark  drab 

n 

0 

8*'  ■ 

1 

11 

10 

6 

9 

Bronze  green 
Dark  green 
tHone 

p 

2 

q 

Dark  brown 

r 

10 

18 

4 

Crocus 

1 

7 

Green 

t 

•  •••••      •• 

Drab  or  gray- 
Brown 

u 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 
14 

f 

Brown 

te 

..^^.... 

Vermilion 

t 

Black  or  dark 

y 

blue 
Black 

2 

Chocolate 

At  Key  West  there  were  52  firms'  paiuts  ;  number  in  the  order  of  merit,  18. 
At  Norfolk  "         49      "  **     andSU.  S.  Navy  •*         *•        14 

At  League  Island**  48      "         '•     none        "  **         **        14. 

At  Portsmouth      "         47      **  «*     and  8       •*  "         **        16. 

^'^•^.SpeedweU**         47      "  "        **  5       *'  "         "         8. 


The  order  of  merit  had  been  increased  to  fifteen  when  necessary 
torendeifa  comparison  possible. 

Including  the  United  States  Navy  experimental  paints,  there 
were  twenty-nine  separate  records  for  places  of  merit  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  five  diflferent  locations  and  testa 

fiat  2  firms  secared  a  place  in  tlie  order  of  merit  in  all  the  tests. 
"    8    •*  "  "        *'         "  "  4oftbetests. 


U      Q      «< 

"    8    " 


« 


(C 

It 


t< 
l( 

(« 


<( 

(( 


(( 
ti 

(( 


(< 


8    *• 


(( 


f9      ^*  tt  («  ((  ((  ((  ■* 

United  States  Xayjr  experimental,  11  samples  secured  8    ' ' 
26 


it 


/ 
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In  the  instances  where  the  paint  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  a 
place  in  the  several  orders  of  merit,  the  condition  is  reported 
upon,  viz. :  "  Paint  nearly  all  gone ;  plates  rusty.  No  evidence  of 
paint.  Paint  all  gone;  plates  badly  pitted  and  rusted.  Paint 
peeled  soon  as  removed  from  the  water.  Paint  about  half  loose 
and  half  blistered  ;  plate  rusty.  Paint  covered  with  rust  spots ; 
plates  badly  rusted ;  and  in  a  few  cases,  paint  in  fair  condition, 
plates  rusted,  etc." 

So  far  as  classifying  these,  it  was  a  Hobson's  choice  between 
them ;  all  were  bad,  and  the  few  paints  reported  as  in  a  fair  condition 
showed  such  signs  of  utter  failure  as  anti-corrosive  compounds 
that  a  few  weeks  more  of  exposure  would  probably  have  destroyed 
all  evidence  of  their  application  except  in  fragmentary  spots  where 
the  shells,  barnacles,  and  other  marine  growths  had  protected  the 
paint  and  the  plate  in  some  small  measure. 

Examination  of  the  record  of  merit  columns  shows  a  wide 
fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  compounds  at  the  different  navy 
yards  under  almost  identical  conditions  of  exposure. 

Paints  first,  second,  or  third,  etc.,  in  one  navy  yard,  dropping 
to  the  foot  of  the  record  of  merit  at  another  yard,  or  failing  to 
get  a  place  at  another,  reappear  again  in  the  Speedwell  column. 
Prof.  Lewes  also  notes  this  peculiarity  in  the  English  compo- 
sitions. 

The  names  of  the  different  firms  furnishing  the  paints  and  the 
trade-marks  names  of  the  paints  are  withheld,  being  represented 
by  single  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  record  of  merit  column, 
and  by  double  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  no-place  column 
(not  published). 

The  official  report  of  this  test  published  by  the  U.  8.  Navy 
Department  being  practically  exhausted,  members  of  the  A.  8. 
M.  E.  and  others  desiring  to  examine  the  full  report  will  find  a 
copy  in  the  library  of  the  A.  8.  M.  E.  with  the  engravings  from 
the  photographs  taken  of  the  appearance  of  the  paintS  at  the 
several  navy  yards  at  the  expiration  of  the  test,  also  engravings 
of  the  bottom  of  the  U.  8.  8.  Speedwell  when  redocked  for 
examination. 

It  was  noted  that  the  two  sides  of  the  Speedivell  presented  so 
uniform  an  appearance  that  only  one  side  was  photographed; 
the  position  of  the  paint  sample,  whether  amidships,  bow,  or 
stern,  near  the  keel  or  water  line,  had  no  apparent  effect  upon 
the  durability  of  the  paint  to  resist  either  fouling  or  corrosion. 
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It  may  also  be  noted  tbat  some  of  the  paints  that  failed  to 
get  any  record  of  merit  at  this  Government  test,  and  whose  place 
in  the  column  of  demerits  was  as  near  the  tail  end  of  it  as  pos- 
sible to  get,  are  to-day  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  under  the 
improvements  of  a  new  trade-mark ;  whether  any  improvement 
in  the  composition  of  the  said  paints  has  been  made,  apparently 
matters  little.  The  test  was  a  severe  one  for  this  especial  duty, 
bnt  it  demonstrates  that  any  composition  that  could  withstand 
it  meritoriously  is  a  good  paint  for  use  in  the  many  other  situ- 
ations where  paints  are  required  for  preservative  effects  on 
either  wood,  mineral,  or  metallic  surfaces  in  sea  water  or  sea 
air. 

The  paint  that  stood  first  in  the  order  of  merit  on  the  S.  S. 
Spe^dwdl  under  actual  conditions  of  naval  service,  was  a  U.  S. 
Navy  experimental  coating  of  two  coats  of  white  zinc.  Paint  at 
close  of  the  test  being  in  excellent  condition,  no  evidence  of 
corrosion  on  the  metal.    (Plate  4S,  No.  399.) 

The  second  in  order  of  merit,  same  service,  was  one  coat  of 
red  lead  and  one  coat  of  zinc  white.  Paint  at  close  of  the  test 
about  one-half  worn  off ;  no  corrosio7i.  (Plate  48,  No.  395.)  In 
both  of  above  cases  but  little  fouling  or  barnacles. 

A  paint  composed  of  §  red  lead  and  \  zinc  white,  covered  with 
a  second  coat  composed  of  plumbago,  tallow,  beeswax,  and  lamp- 
black mixed  with  benzine  ;  the  last  coat  was  nearly  all  worn  off, 
no  corrosion.     (Plate  48,  No.  393.) 

Another  sample  of  United  States  Navy  experimental  paint  of 
two  coats  of  red  lead ;  paint  reported  in  fair  condition,  no  rust. 
(Plate  48,  No.  397.) 

A  sample  of  paint  that  had  been  on  the  bottom  of  another 
luited  States  Navy  vessel  for  over  a  year  was  found  to  be  well 
^0111,  but  remarkably  clean,  but  little  fouling.  It  was  composed 
of  red  lead  and  zinc  white,  mixed  ;  definite  proportions  not  known, 
supposed  to  have  been  one-half  of  each. 

Contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  paints  that  require  to  be  heated 
to  apply,  and  which  it  was  supposed  that  asphaltum  entered  more 
or  less  into  the  composition  of,  failed  to  get  a  place  in  any 
colnmn  of  merit,  and  were  found  quite  low  down  in  the  other 
scale.  See  Plate  11,  No.  295;  Plato  19,  No.  292;  Plate  40,  No. 
•^12;  Plate  46,  No.  291.  Other  samples  could  be  cited;  these 
«'ire  enough  to  show  that  it  requires  more  than  three  to  five  ]>er 
cent,  of  asphaltum  as  the  base  in  a  pigment,  and  some  other 
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liquid  vehicle,  ihau  that  in  general  use  to  withstand  a  sea-water 

test 

THE   PITTING  OF  BOILERS.* 

"  M.  Olroy,  a  French  engineer,  gives  the  results  of  his  recent 
investigations  into  the  pitting  of  boilers.  Pitting  is  particularly 
likely  to  occur  if  a  water  very  free  from  lime  is  used  in  clean 
boilers.  When  a  boiler  forms  one  of  a  battery  and  is  kept  stand- 
ing idle  for  a  long  interval,  the  top  of  the  boiler  is  liable  to 
pitting.  Steam  finds  its  way  into  the  boiler,  and  condensing 
upon  the  top  surface  causes  bad  pitting  there.  Pure  water 
containing  no  air  does  no  harm,  and  steam  alone  will  cause  no 
pitting  unless  it  contains  a  supply  of  air.  The  Loch  Katrine 
water  of  Glasgow,  which  causes  pitting  in  clean  boilers,  contains 
much  gaa  The  water  from  many  of  the  lakes  in  America  also 
produces  the  same  effect ;  with  distilled  water  the  boilers  usually 
remain  quite  bright.  Feed-water  heaters  often  suffer  badly 
from  pitting,  particularly  near  the  cold-water  inlet,  and  in  boilers 
the  parts  most  likely  to  be  attacked  are  those  where  the  circula- 
tion is  bad,  especially  if  such  portions  are  also  near  the  feed-inlet. 

"  In  locomotives  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  the  largest  ring 
is  most  frequently  attacked.  The  steam  spaces  are  generally  free 
from  pitting,  unless  the  boiler  is  frequently  kept  standing  with 
water  in  it.  As  the  water  evaporates  or  leaks  away,  pitting  is 
liable  to  occur  along  the  region  of  the  water  line,  a  part  which  in 
a  working  boiler  is  generally  free  from  attack,  unless  the  longi- 
tudinal seam  is  near  that  point  and  forms  a  ledge  where  the 
moisture  can  rest. 

"Fittings  take  the  form  of  cones  or  spherical  depressions, 
which  are  filled  with  a  yellowish-brown  deposit,  consisting  mainly 
of  iron  oxide.  The  volume  of  powder  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
metal  oxidized,  so  that  a  blister  is  formed  above  the  pit,  which 
has  a  skin  thin  as  an  eggshell.  This  skin  usually  contains  both 
iron  oxide  and  lime  salts,  and  differs  greatly  in  toughness.  In 
many  cases  it  is  so  friable  that  it  breaks  at  the  least  shock,  falling 
to  powder,  while  in  other  cases  the  blister  detaches  itself  from 
the  plate  as  a  whole. 

"An  analysis  of  the  powder  in  the  pits  shows  it  to  consist  of 
peroxide  of  iron,8G.2G  per  cent.;  grease  and  other  organic  matter, 
G.29  per  cent. ;  limo  salts,  4.25  per  cent.;  water,  silica,  aluminium, 

*  Kngineering,  October  19,  1894,  Vol.  LVII.,  No.  1508. 
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etc.,  3.20  per  cent  The  skin  over  the  pits  was  found  to  contain 
ealciam  carbonate,  38  per  cent. ;  calcium  sulphate,  12.8  per  cent. ; 
23tiid  iron  oxide,  Fe^O,,  32.2  per  cent.;  and  about  8.5  per  cent, 
each  of  magnesium,  carbonate,  and  insoluble  matter." 

The  Verein  tut  Befordemng  des  Getverbfleisses,  or  Society  for 
"tlie  Promotion  of  the  Useful  Arts,  Berlin,  Prussia,  have  offered  a 
silver  medal  and  prize  of  £150  for  the  best  paper  giving  a  chemical 
and  physical  analysis  of  the  oxide  of  iron  paints  in  general  use 
for  anti-corrosive  purposes,  viz. :  (1)  A  description  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  paint,  based  on  chemical  analysis  of  the  pigment  and 
liquids  of  which  the  paint  is  composed.     (2)  A  statement  of  the 
durability  of  the  materials  and  mixture  of  the  paint,  citing  cases 
for  examination  and  future  references.     (3)  Action  of  the  air  on 
such  coatings;  how  affected  by  temperature,  acids,  alkalies,  salts, 
vapors,  oxidation,   etc.,   separately  and  collectively.     How   the 
iron  used  for  ship-building  should  be  treated ;  also,  for  gas  and 
water  pipes,  and  the  treatment  of  the  different  kinds  of  iron  in 
the  different  applications  of  iron  and  steel  to  structural  work. 
All  papers  to  be  presented  before  November  15,  1894. 

With  the  well-known  proclivity  of  the  German  chemist  to 
probe  matters  to  the  bottom,  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  glamour 
that  surrounds  the  anti-corrosive  and  anti-fouling  compounds  of 
the  day  will  be  dissipated  when  the  above  society  makes  the 
award  and  gives  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  their  labor,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  cover  the  ordinary  compositions  on  the  market 
and  not  those  specially  coached  for  the  analysis.  The  mystery 
that  "  doth  hedge  about  the  king  "  is  very  thin  compared  to  that 
that  doth  compass  the  paint-mill,  when  a  mixture  of  iron  oxide, 
whiting,  gypsum,  pipe  clay,  ochre,  and  other  substances  as 
sensitive  to  and  as  soluble  in  water  as  mill-pond  mud,  is  to 
he  ground  with  "  buffum  "  oils,  umber,  and  white  copperas,  as 
Jiyers  to  make  an  anti-corrosive  paint.  The  before-mentioned 
United  States  Navy  paint  test  bears  strongly  on  these  matters, 
<'ind  the  coming  report  from  the  same  department,  promised  by 
the  chief  naval  constructor,  Mr.  Philip  Hichborn,  U.  S.  N.,  will 
do  much  id  inform  the  engineering  fraternity  on  these  important 
points,  aside  from  the  data  so  freely  given  out  by  the  glib  tongues 
of  shar])  selling  agejits. 

The  advent  of  70-  to  90-ton  locomotives,  in  connection  with 
heavier  rolling  stock  and  loads  in  the  railway  service  of  the 
couutry,   is   requiring   the   reconstruction   of  most  of    the   iron 
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bridges  and  viaducts  that  within  the  past  thirty  years  have 
replaced  the  olden-time  wooden  structures.  It  is  possible  that 
no  material  increase  in  the  weight  of  a  railway  train  per  foot  of 
track  will  be  made  to  the  present  standard  to  require  their  sub- 
stitution by  heavier  constructions.  This  being  the  case,  the 
preservation  of  them  from  corrosion,  as  well  as  the  protection  of 
the  immense  roof  trusses  that  span  the  large  railway  stations, 
armory  drill-rooms,  warehouses,  etc.,  becomes  a  question  of 
extreme  moment,  as  properly  protected  by  paint  compounds 
which  thus  far  appear  to  be  the  only  practical  method,  they 
should  last  for  centuries  instead  of  decades. 

But  the  methods  of  painting  of  the  present  day  must  be 
entirely  changed  to  counteract  the  results  that  past  practice  has 
found  to  be  inadequate  to  prevent  corrosion  for  even  a  few  years. 
(1)  The  mill  scale  and  du*t  due  to  machining  processes  must  be 
pickled  off  and  the  metal  left  clean  and  bright  ere  it  receives  its 
first  coating ;  and  if  the  metal  can  be  warmed,  even  to  temper- 
atures due  to  sunny  days,  the  results  will  be  better  and  noticeable 
over  applications  made  on  damp  and  cloudy  days  or  even 
ordinary  weather.  (2)  The  various  members  composing  the 
truss  or  stmcture  must  receive  at  least  two  coats  of  pure 
red  lead,  pyrolusite,  graphite,  lampblack,  or  kindred  non- 
corrosive,  linseed-oil,  or  asphaltum  paints,  free  from  any 
percentage  of  mixture  with  iron  oxide  or  so-called  inert  pig- 
ments, such  as  the  sulphates  and  carbonates  of  lime,  pipe 
clay,  feldspar,  etc.,  all  substances  decomposed  by  moisture, 
and  that  can  in  no  manner  enter,  and  never  have  entered,  into 
any  combination  with  the  oil  and  before-named  pigments,  but 
only  serve  as  stuffing  to  make  the  application  of  the  paint  a 
little  easier  for  the  painters.  (3)  All  bolts  that  connect  any 
part  of  the  structure  should  be  painted  with  the  selected 
paint,  or  with  a  pure  red-lead  paint,  before  being  put  into  the 
holes,  and  the  threads  coated  before  the  nuts  are  run  on  and 
screwed  to  place.  All  such  bolt  heads  and  nuts  must  be  painted 
before  sweating  or  nisting  takes  place,  and  all  hot  rivets  driven 
should  be  scaled  and  painted  while  warm,  as  corrosion  once 
started  in  these  weak  points  of  the  structure  extends  rapidly  in 
the  form  of  pitting.  (4)  Benzine  dryers  and  bisulphide-of-carbon 
solvents  must  be  positively  excluded  from  the  paint  compounds, 
as  well  as  from  the  washing  down  of  any  dirt  due  to  assembling 
and  erecting  the  parts. 
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The  Friih  of  Forih  Bridge,  a  Biaraotnre  that  oontams  more  iron 
and  steel  with  a  greater  number  of  separate  parts  and  a  greater 
amoant  of  exposed  sarfaee,  and  is  sabject  to  a  greater  complexity 
of  strainB,  than  anj  oonstmetion  ever  erected  for  human  needs,  or 
that  will  probably  be  erected  within  the  next  generation  of  man* 
Mad — from  its  exposed  position,  subject  to  driving  storms  of  rain 
and  bail,  sea-^ir,  and  spray — should  have  been  treated  from  the 
first  in  a  manner  that  would  reasonably  have  led  one  to  expect 
for  it  a  life  of  centuries  instead  of  decades,  and  these  will  only 
be  bad  through  tribulation  and  sorrow. 

It  is  noted,  in  the  history  of  the  construction  of  this  bridge, 
that  in  many  places  where  the  gussets,  skew-backs,  and  other 
members  of  the  trusses  joined  each  other,  pockets  were  formed 
that  presented  places  for  the  accumulation  of  moisture,  and  were 
80  obstructive  to  the  free  circulation  of  air  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 
ing them  out  that  they  were  coated  with  asphaltum,  and  gutters 
laid  to  conduct  the  water  away.  These  places  are  danger-points 
in  the  structure,  and  invariably  embrace  those  points  where  the 
removal  and  renewal  of  the  corroded  parts  will  be  found  to  be 
practically  impossible,  from  the  reasons  and  causes  found  in  the 
renewal  of  the  track-floor  system  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver 
Bridge. 

There  were  between  6,500,000  and  7,000,000  rivets  driven  in  the 
Forth  Bridge,  weighing  about  4,200  tons,  and  sized  from  one  and 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  diameter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
and  from  eleven  and  one-quarter  inches  long  under  the. head,  and 
closed  in  nine  inches  of  metal,  to  one-half  inch  in  the  same. 
Thousands  of  these  lai^e  rivets  were  driven  in  locations  that 
required  special  riveting  machines  to  close  them,  and  since  the 
assembling  of  the  other  parts  of  the  truss  in  position,  no  renewal 
of  a  defective  rivet  or  gusset  plate  is  possible.  Oorrosion  at  these 
points,  once  begun,  must  proceed  unchecked,  and  will  be  promptly 
covered  up,  but  not  arrested,  by  the  knights  of  the  paint-brush. 

No  pickling  process  was  used  to  remove  the  mill  scale  from 
the  thousands  of  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  that  comprise  the  struct- 
ure, the  plates  being  simply  brushed  with  steel  brushes  to  remove 
the  loose  scale ;  then  machined,  and  one  coat  of  hot  linseed  oil, 
without  pigment,  applied  over  all  the  oil  and  dirt  due  to  the 
machining,  flanging,  sweating,  and  other  processes.  The  material 
was  then  shipped,  yarded,  erected,  and  riveted  up,  in  many  cases 
after  moliths  of  open  exposure  to  the  elements,  and,  soon  as 
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possible  thereafter,  received  two  coats  of  good  red-lead  paint, 
over  all  the  dirt  and  oils  dne  to  the  erection  processes,  and  which 
the  underlying  coat  of  linseed  oil  and  its  covered  filth  afforded  an 
excellent  bed  or  blanket  to  prevent  any  possible  adhesion  or  bond 
of  the  red-lead  paint  to  the  metal,  even  if  the  "sweating"  of  the 
metal  was  not  present  at  the  time  of  painting  to  add  its  qaota  to 
the  other  drawbacks.  Linseed  oil,  boiled  or  raw,  applied  without 
pigment,  and  dried  under  usual  atmospheric  conditions,  absorbs 
water  as  freely  as  a  sponge,  softens  up,  and  after  a  few  hours  can 
be  as  easily  removed  from  the  metal  it  covers  as  the  skin  of  a 
water  blister,  its  bond  (and  that  is  a  feeble  one,  without  a  pigment 
of  some  sort  to  aid  it)  being  wholly  gone. 

Had  the  structure  been  a  wooden  one,  the  first  coating  with 
the  hot  linseed  oil,  even  over  the  dirt  of  machining  processes, 
would  have  been  a  fairly  intelligent  procedure.  It  would  have 
dried  in  and  not  on,  and  would  probably  have  given  a  fairly  good 
result.  Two  coats  of  oxide  of  iron  paint  were  then  applied  over 
the  red-lead  coatings,  as  an  additional  element  to  hasten  the  decay 
of  the  red-lead  coatings,  by  bringing  into  action  the  elements  of 
free  sulphuric  acid  and  iron-rust  to  harden  into  a  scale  of  less 
elasticity  than  the  red-lead  paint  they  cover.  Moisture  sets  both 
of  these  elements  at  work,  small  blisters  form,  and  the  outer 
oxide-of-iron  coatings  crack  and  drag  off  the  red-lead  coatings, 
and  the  metal  is  exposed  for  corrosion  almost  as  fully  as  if  it  had 
not  been  painted.  A  structure  that  cost  over  fifteen  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  that  has  one  hundred  and  forty-five  acres  of 
exposed  metallic  surface  for  protection  from  corrosion,  and  that 
requii-es  from  niuety  to  one  hundred  tons  of  paint  to  cover  it  with 
one  coat,  should  have  received  a  more  intelligent  and  comprehen- 
sive treatment  for  its  preservation. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Bridge  officials  to  keep  a  corps  of 
painters  continually  in  service  and  to  practically  repaint  it  every 
three  years  in  its  early  life,  until  time  has  developed  the  weak  or 
danger  points  from  corrosion,  and  what  methods  and  compositions 
other  than  the  above-named  paints  are  needed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  important  stiiicture. 

I  believe — with  the  exception  of  the  red-lead  paint,  and  this  was 
wrongly  applied — that  every  step  in  the  methods  adopted  for  the 
preservation  of  this  bridge  was  radically  and  entirely  wrong,  and, 
before  fifty  years  have  passed,  that  corrosion  will  be  so  strongly 
developed  in  all  parts  of  the   structure  that  a  drastic  plan  of 
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Imndi^  aaraping,  and  pidding  all  the  paint  oompcmnds  off  will 
IiaTe  to  be  ponnied,  and  when  the  metal  is  scoored  to  the  bright, 
regardleaa  of  expense,  a  paint  can  be  applied  with  some  ohanoe 
for  its  being  effieotiTe  against  corrosion,  but  no  oxide  of  iron  will 
enter  into  its  oomposition. 

In  paper  'So.  5^  read  at  the  Montreal  meeting,  Jane,  1894, 
I  pointed  oat  the  ndstakas  that  bad  been  made  in  the  protective 
methods  employed  for  the  Niagara  and  Brooklyn  saspension 
bridges;  and  as  opportunity  occurs  I  find,  on  examination  of 
some  of  the  late  immense  roof  constractions,  the  same  disr^ard 
of  the  conditions  that  underlie  the  corrosion  of  iron,  and  which 
are  so  fairly  defined  at  the  present  hour  that  it  seems  almost 
calamitous  that  such  serious  and  costly  mistakes  could  ever  be 
daplicated. 

In  ookclusion,  it  may  be  cited  that  a  number  of  torpedo  boats 
of  the  French  Navy,  that  have  been  constructed  within  the  past 
ten  years,  and  that  have  not  made  a  thousand  knots  of  sea  ser- 
vice, have  been  found  to  be  so  corroded  at  the  water  line,  though 
veil  painted  from  the  first  with  anti-corrosive  paints,  the  kind 
not  stated,  that  they  have  been  condemned  for  service ;  while 
other  boats  of  the  same  class  that  have  never  been  in  commission, 
but  have  been  laid  up  under  cover,  have,  as  the  report  says, 
"  eaten  their  own  heads  off  by  corrosion,"  and  are  condemned  for 
the  same  cause.    In  these  cases  the  coiTosion  has  been  in  prog- 
ress ondemeath  the  paint  covering,  and  showed  but  littie  signs 
of  its  extent  or  progress,  until  the  plates  were  so  corroded  in 
spots,  many  of  them  of  large  area,  that  the  hammer  used  in 
testing  the  plates  broke  through  the  skin  of  the  boats  under  the 
effect  of  blows  that  would  not  drive  a  ship  spike  into  a  pine 
blocL 

At  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  in  a  discussion  on  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
construction  of  modem  high  buildings,  it  was  reported  by  one  of 
the  leading  architects  in  the  United  States  that  the  iron  floor 
beams  removed  by  him  from  the  old  Times  building,  though  in 
nse  only  thirty-five  years,  were  rotten  with  rust.  They  were  in- 
closed in  eight  inches  of  brickwork,  and  had  been  well  painted 
with  oxide-of-iron  paints  and  protected  by  asphaltum  coverings. 
The  iron  came  off  in  strips,  clearly  showing  that  the  rust  had  fol- 
lowed the  lamination  of  the  iron ;  the  web  of  the  girders  being  so 
rotten  as  to  be  easily  broken  by  the  fingers. 
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The  Victoria  Bridge  across  the  St.  Laurence  Biver  at  MontFeal 
has  become  so  seriously  corroded,  though  under  constant  care  by 
the  engineers  and  a  corps  of  painters,  that  the  whole  floor-beam 
structure  required  renewal,  it  being  found  impossible  to  repair 
the  old  beams,  as  the  cutting  out  of  one  rivet  was  followed  by  the 
loosening  of  all  those  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  all  being  pitted 
around  the  heads  and  points,  and  in  many  cases  the  body  of  the 
rivet  and  the  surrounding  metal  showed  corrosion  to  a  marked 
degree.  The  renewals  comprised  656  new  floor  beams  15  feet  9 
inches  long,  weighing  2,100  pounds  each,  placed  on  7*feet  centres 
between  the  old  ones  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  remove.  From 
the  present  outlook,  this  important  structure  will  be  either  con- 
demned and  taken  down,  or  else  will  fail  from  corrosion  and  fall  into 
the  river  within  a  century  from  its  construction.  The  mill  scale 
was  left  on  the  plates  as  they  were  originally  put  into  the  struc- 
ture ;  no  care  was  taken  to  paint  the  plates  before  rusting,  and  the 
successive  coats  of  iron  oxide  paint  have  been  applied  over  each 
other  without  scraping  the  old  coatings  ofiF,  until  a  flake  of  paint 
coating  shows  the  successive  coats,  alternated  with  rust,  as  plainly 
indicated  as  the  leaves  in  a  book. 

DR.   ANGUS  smith's  ANTI-COBROSIVE  WATER-PIPE  COMPOUND. 

The  practical  effects  of  the  application  of  any  anti-corrosive  or 
protective  compound  to  water-pipes  or  other  ferric  bodies  buried 
in  the  earth  are  necessarily  slow  to  determine,  but  occasionally  a 
result  is  reached  that  is  worthy  of  record. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  New  England  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Peter  Milne,  engineer  in  charge  of  the  extension  and 
distribution  of  the  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  water  supply,  reports :  That  a 
thirty-six-inch  watej  main,  laid  thirty-five  years  ago,  was  un- 
covered for  some  distance  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  connection, 
and  was  fouud  to  be  iu  almost  perfect  condition  externally,  and 
but  few  tubercular  or  other  deposits  being  on  the  inside  of  the 
pipe,  where  generally  the  most  trouble  is  produced  by  corrosion, 
or  the  formation  of  rust  cones. 

The  pipe  was  of  fine,  close-grained  iron,  cast  in  Scotland,  and 
had  been  treated  with  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  water-pipe  process  and 
compound,  which  consists  in  heating  the  pipes  or  other  bodies 
in  a  bath  or  furnace  to  500''  Fahr.,  and  then  immersing  tliem  in  a 
mixture  of  coal-tar,  pitch,  Unseed  oil,  and  resin,  heated  to  300° 
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Fflhr.  In  Uub  mixture  fhe  castings  remain  tmtil  they  have  coded 
Amm  to  a  temperature  of  800''  Fahr.  The  preliminary  heating  of 
the  niirtingB>  or  other  objects,  to  SOO""  Fahr.,  or  approximating 
degree,  is  the  prime  factor  for  success. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  composition  of  this  character, 
that  has  borne  this  t€»t,  must  obviously  be  a  good  one  to  apply 
to  f erzio  bodies  above  groundt  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  corro- 
Am ;  and  if  objection  is  made  to  its  sombre  appearance  or  want 
ci  odor,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  composition  will  take  over  it, 
aod  bond  to  it,  any  lij^ter  or  tinting  color  desired,  when  the  hose 
of  that  tinting  color  is  red  lead,  mixed  with  either  raw  or  boiled 
linseed  oil,  preferably  the  latter. 

Efforts  to  ascertain  the  formulae  used  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the 
preparation  of  his  water-pipe  compound  have  resulted  in  so  great 
a  yaiietjr  of  recipes  that  but  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
npon  any  one  of  them  being  the  one  sought  for,  the  temperature 
(&  the  preliminary  heating  of  the  pipes  before  immersion  in  the 
bath  vaxying  from  TOO''  Fahr.  down  to  200""  Fahr.,  and  the  varia- 
tion in  ihe  proportion  of  the  ingredients  of  the  composition  was 
equally  starUing. 

Mr.  Charles  Hermany,  engineer  of  the  Louisville,  Ey.,  water 
works,  writes,  in  answer  to  queries  upon  the  corrosion  of  water- 
pipes,  and  Dr.  Smith's  compound : 

"As  regards  injury  or  destruction  of  water-pipe  by  rust,  I  have 
kd  no  startling  experience  or  observation,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
upon  rare  occasions  that  I  have  found  pipes  destroyed  or  rendered 
useless  by  rust.  As  to  Dr.  Angus  Smith's  coal-pitch  varnish  for 
protecting  cast-iron  pipe  against  rust,  and  the  best  formulae  for 
its  application,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  tell  you  where  to 
find  it 

*'Some  years  ago,  for  a  number  of  seasons  in  succession,  I  strove 
diligently  to  coat  water-pipe  according  to  his  formula,  as  given  in 
James  P.  Eirkwood's  book  on  the  Brooklyn  Water  "Works,  pub- 
lialied  somewhere  about  1866,  and  to  my  utter  surprise  and  disgust 
fonnd  that  I  was  unable  to  coat  the  pipes  any  better  than  is  done 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  pipe  foundries,  which  ordinary  way  is 
not  much  better  than  a  blackening  process  by  the  use  of  ordinary 
coal-gas  tar.  In  expressing  so  disparaging  an  opinion  about  this 
method  of  coating  pipe,  I  am  nevertheless  constrained  to  say 
tbat  pipe  taken  out,  which  had  been  treated  in  this  ordinary  pipe- 
foundry  fashion,  I  have  found  some  of  them  to  be  so  perfectly 
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protected  that  in  the  course  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  mst 
had  not  attacked  the  iron  at  all,  the  coating  being  as  perfect  and 
efficient  as  when  first  applied.  Such  a  result,  however,  is  an  ex. 
ception  and  not  a  rule,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  I  have 
had  opportunities  for  examining  the  pipe,  the  coating  on  the 
inside  of  the  pipes  was  all  gone,  and  so  far  as  any  opinion  could 
be  formed  from  an  inspection  thereof,  it  had  been  of  little  or  no 
use  in  prolonging  the  life  of  the  pipe. 

"  The  great  difficulty  I  experienced  in  trying  to  apply  the  coal- 
pitch  varnish  as  specified  by  Dr.  Smith,  I  found  in  heating  the 
bath  and  the  pipe  up  to  the  required  temperature  (300**  Fahr.). 
At  this  temperature  the  coal-pitch  varnish,  under  atmospheric 
pressure,  becomes  simply  unmanageable,  by  approximating  closely 
the  condition  of  volatilization,  and  going  everywhere  except  where 
you  want  it,  and  the  immersion  of  a  hot  pipe  of  somewhat  near  this 
temperature  into  the  bath  of  coal-pitch  varnish  resulted  invariably 
in  a  thick,  apparently  unbroken,  and  exceeding  brittle  coating,  so 
brittle  that  it  would  crack  in  the  ordinary  handling  of  the  pipe ; 
and  therefore,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  application  of  the 
Smith  formula,  I  have  since  allowed  the  pipe  foundries  to  do  the 
coating  in  the  ordinary  and  somewhat  careless  way,  simply 
because  I  know  of  no  better.  I  do  not  know  what  the  tension 
of  vapor  or  steam  from  coal  pitch  at  a  temperature  of  300** 
Fahr.  would  amount  to,  but  it  would  hardly  be  less  than  that  of 
water,  which  gives  a  pressure  of  53  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  so 
you  can  readily  perceive  that  to  maintain  such  a  temperature  in 
atmospheric  pressure  is  simply  impracticable. 

"  I  mail  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Beport 
of  this  company  ;  on  pages  22  and  23  you  will  find  a  brief  account 
of  protecting  the  inside  of  the  stand-pipe  with  hydraulic-cement 
mortar.  This  was  an  unqualified  success  in  protecting  the  pipe 
against  further  corrosion,  as  was  proved  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
*  struction  of  the  pipe  by  the  tornado  in  March,  1890,  when,  upon 
examination  of  the  fallen  pipe,  it  was  found  that  the  cement  lining 
applied  was  in  perfect  preservation,  and  the  attack  of  rust  on  the 
iron  completely  arrested  thereby. 

"The  inlet  pipe  to  this  company's  pumping  station,  put  in 
operation  in  1860,  is  of  wrought-iron  plate  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  and  50  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  300  feet  in  length. 
Prior  to  the  completion  and  use  of  the  new  pumping  station, 
there  was  never  an  opportunity  for  the  careful  examination  of 
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• 

thb  pipe  as  to  its  oondition  for  farther  service  or  dorabiUtyi  until 
dmiog  tiie  past  seaBon,  wheD,  upon  a  thorough  examinatiou,  it 
was  found  to  be  rery  much  and  quite  irregularly  eaten  up  by 
nut  on  the  insida  In  many  places  fully  half  the  thickness  of 
the  iron  was  eaten  away,  and  much  more  than  half  its  strength 
for  resisting  external  {Pressure  at  these  points  destroyed.  The 
irregularities  of  the  rust  being  considered,  it  will  not  be  proper 
to  say  that  half  the  strength,  or  as  much  as  half  the  pipe,  has 
been  destroyed,  because  in  a  good  portion  of  the  pipe  the  metal 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  materially  injured  by  rust  The  irregu- 
lar, splotchy,  and  spotty  manner  of  corrosion  is  to  me  wholly 
inexplicable,  for  the  interior  of  the  pipe  was  attacked  and  rusted 
in  a  manner  as  though  the  surface  had  been  inoculated  with  a 
poison,  which  did  not  extend  over  the  entire  surface,  and  left 
parts  with  the  original  mill  scale  not  destroyed* 

"  This  pipe  was  cleaned  by  scraping  off  the  rust  and  brushing 
and  washing  off  the  soft,  plumbago-like  coating,  and  then  it  was 
plastered  on  the  inside  with  hydraulic-cement  mortar,  applied  to 
a  thickness  of  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  this  work 
being  done  by  ordinary  house  plasterers.  Imported  Portland 
cement  was  used  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  pipe, 
and  native  Louisville  cement  for  the  remainder,  the  change  from 
the  Portland  to  the  Louisville  cement  being  occasioned  by  the 
slow  setting  of  the  former  and  indifferent  adhesion  to  the  iron,  as 
compared  to  the  Louisville  cement,  which  set  promptly,  and  was 
applied  with  much  less  trouble  and  delay  than  with  the  foreign 
cement.  With  this  cement  on  the  inside  of  the  pipe,  it  will  last 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  inasmuch  as  the  exterior  of  the 
pipe  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  rust,  it  being  incased  by 
river  silt,  which  is  approximately  a  perfect  protection  against  tne 
attack  of  rust." 

THE  BOWER-BARFF  PBOCESS. 

The  merits  of  the  Bower-Barff  process  for  producing  a  rustless 
coating  on  iron  and  steel  are  receiving  more  attention  than  was  at 
first  manifested  in  tlie  process.  Its  application  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  small  articles,  but  the  better  class  of  wrought-iron 
coustmctions,  railings,  elevator  cages,  and  even  the  heavier  and 
more  important  parts  of  modem  iron  buildings  are  receiving  such 
consideration  from  architects  and  builders,  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  refer  to  European  practice  for  evidences  of  its  value. 
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The  use  of  the  process  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  past 
ten  years,  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  being  now 
provided  with  furnaces  for  the  treatment  of  articles  of  any  reason- 
able weight,  size,  and  length.  The  wrought-iron  railings  and 
fittings  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  largest  and  finest 
appointed  office  buildiugs  in  the  country  attest  its  merits. 

In  the  new  CoDgressional  Library  Building  at  Washington — 
oue  of  the  largest  and  finest  buildings  in  the  world — the  whole 
range  of  bookcases  and  shelving,  and  all  the  visible  iron  and 
steel  work  of  the  construction,  is  Bower-6ai*ffed,  and  all  of  the 
balance  of  the  iron  and  steel  work  is  coated  with  red-lead  paint — 
oxide-of-iron  paints  being  specially  prohibited  from  use  in  any 
part  of  the  construction.  Thus  are  brought  together  under  one 
roof  the  two  best  known  methods  for  the  preservation  of  iron 
from  corrosion,  the  comparative  merits  of  which  will  be  for  the 
coming  generations  of  architects  and  engineers  to  decide. 

A  late  improvement  of  the  Bower-Barff  process,  called  the 
"  Wells  process,"  consists  in  forming  the  black  or  magnetic  rust- 
less coating,  Fe804,  by  one  operation  in  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete manner,  by  subjecting  the  articles  to  be  treated,  when 
brought  up  to  the  required  temperature,  to  the  action  of  mingled 
steam  and  carbonic  oxide  gas,  instead  of  the  usual  Bower-Barff 
process  of  the  alternating  action  of  hot  air,  producer  gas,  and 
steam ;  this  latter  process  forming  at  first  FejOs,  red  rust,  or 
forge-scale,  and  then  reducing  this  to  the  required  coating, 
Fe804. 

The  cost  of  applying  the  process  must  necessarily  vary  with 
the  size,  weight,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  article  to  be 
treated.  For  builders'  hardware  and  that  class  of  articles  called 
shelf  goods,  domestic  articles,  etc.,  the  cost  is  about  five  per  cent, 
of  the  net  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  manufacturer.  Wrought-iron 
grilling,  office  railings,  and  the  better  class  of  scroll  and  fancy 
work  cost  about  two  cents  per  pound.  Wrought-iron  steam  and 
water  pipe  is  coated  for  about  the  same  expense  per  pound  as  is 
required  to  paint  it.  A  farther  benefit  to  this  class  of  articles  is 
bad  in  the  fact  that  the  inside  of  the  pipe  receives  at  the  same 
time  the  same  coating  as  the  external  parts.  Wrought-iron 
I-beams,  channels,  and  other  shapes  entering  into  building  con- 
structions can  be  treated  very  cheaply;  the  principal  expense 
is  first  cost  of  the  furnace ;  the  actual  operating  expenses  are 
very  small — fractions  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
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It  has  been  found,  in  articles  treated  by  the  Bower-Barff,  also 
by  the  Wells,  process  that  a  permanent  elongation  and  increase  in 
size,  amounting  to  one-twenty-fourth  inch  per  foot,  is  had,  which 
must  be  allowed  for  in  the  fitting  up  if  the  pieces  are  to  be  as- 
sembled ;  otherwise,  there  appears  to  be  no  change  in  the  strength, 
other  than  due  to  annealing  processes. 

The  Bower-Barflf  Bustlesslron  Company,  No.  31  Nassau  Street, 

New  York,  have  issued  lately  a   pamphlet,  No.  V.,  describing 

their  process,  in  connection  with  the  W.  T.  "Wells  process,  and 

giving  a  list  of  the  principal  buildings  in  the  United  States  where 

their  work  has  been  applied  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

An  instance  of  the  almost  imperishable  nature  of  this  magnetic 
oxide-of-iron  coating  is  found  in  the  famous  wrought-iron  column 
of  Delhi,  India.  This  column  is  remarkable  not  alone  for  its 
beauty  as  an  object  of  art,  but  also  for  the  constructive  skill  of  the 
earUer  race  of  iron- workers.  It  must  have  required  centuries  of 
practice  to  have  acquired  the  knowledge  and  manual  skill  to 
forge  and  erect  it. 

It  is  of  wrought  iron,  sixty  feet  in  height,  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  twelve  inches  at  the  top,  with 
an  enlarged  and  ornamental  fluted  capital,  and  was  forged  solid, 
the  capital  ornaments  chipped  to  form  and  finish,  the  chisel  and 
file  marks  thereon  being  distinctly  discernible.  Its  weight  is 
approximately  seventeen  tons,  and  it  was  erected  900  b.c.  The 
surface  of  the  whole  column  is  practically  free  from  rust,  except 
^'here  modern  vandalism  has  defaced  it,  even  to  the  extent  of  its 
afifordiDg  a  target  for  her  Majesty's  artillery  officers  to  exercise  their 
guns  upon.  It  had  been  treated  by  the  magnetic  oxide-of-iron 
process  before  erection  by  its  Indian  forgers,  and  it  stands  to-day 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  ironwork  that  has  ever 
been  constructed,  and,  with  all  our  boasted  western  or  latter-day 
progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  could  not  have  been  duplicated 
previous  to  the  year  1S60  in  the  United  States,  nor  in  the  whole 
of  Europe,  by  more  than  a  half-dozen  forge  firms.  Much  may  be- 
due  for  its  preservation  from  corrosion,  to  the  wonderful  climate 
of  India,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Indian  forgers  recognized 
that  some  means  for  its  preservation  was  needed,  and  they  applied 
that  method  that  observation  had  taught  them  was  the  most 
effective,  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  slow  growth  of  the  cen- 
turies that  passed  while  they  were  acquiring  the  mechanical  and 
directive  skill  that  rendered  its  construction  possible. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Henning. — I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  apparent 
contradiction  on  page  372.  We  have  so  much  to  take  out  of  this 
paper  that  anybody  can  be  suited.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is 
given  in  the  i)aper  to  the  more  rapid  corrosion  of  unstrained  than 
strained  material,  but  on  page  372  it  is  summed  up  in  the  follow-, 
ing  words :  "  The  test  made  with  specimens,  after  being  submitted 
to  torsional  stress,  representing  a  bar  that  had  been  twisted 
through  an  angle  equal  to  half  a  revolution,  and  prepared  similar 
to  those  in  the  tensile  tests,  showed  results  identical  with  the  ten- 
sile strains.  In  every  instance  the  unstrained  metal  was  the  electro- 
positive element,  and  was  corroded  more  rapidly  by  the  sea  water." 
In  the  next  paragraph  it  is  said :  "  This  conclusion  was  further 
supported  by  tests  made  with  iron  and  steel  plates,  when  a  flat 
piece  was  compared  with  one  bent  into  an  U  or  semicircular 
trough ;  the  bent  plate  in  each  case  proving  to  be  the  one  most 
easily  acted  upon  by  the  solution."  Now  if  the  bent  plate,  which 
was  the  strained  plate,  was  most  easily  acted  on  by  the  solution, 
that  would  be  the  most  easily  corroded  plate.  There  are  a  few 
other  similar  contradictions  which  ought  to  be  eliminated  or 
corrected. 

Mr,  F,  H,  Boyer. — I  would  like  to  say  a  little  of  my  own 
experience  in  Boston  in  putting  salt  water  through  iron  pipes. 
We  have  a  pipe  line  which  is  1,800  feet  long,  through  which  we 
keep  continually  circulating  salt  water;  and  in  two  and  a  half 
years,  without  any  deterioration  of  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  the 
iron  has  become  so  soft  that  we  will  have  to  replace  it.  This 
apparently  is  not  corrosion.  The  entire  thickness  of  the  metal  is 
there,  but  the  iron  changes  to  the  condition  almost  of  plumbago. 
You  can  take  a  knife  and  make  a  hole  right  through. 

The  Chairman. — Is  that  cast  iron  ? 

Mr.  F.  H.  Boyer. — That  is  cast  iron,  made  down  somewhere  in 
Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  remember  the  maker's  name.  Samples 
have  been  taken  to  the  School  of  Technology.  It  leaves  us  with 
a  very  fine  prospect  of  having  to  renew  1,800  feet  of  12-inch  pipe. 
I  have,  around  Kew  York,  in  past  times,  had  experience  with 
salt  water  working  on  cast  iron,  but  never  such  an  experience  as 
this.  I  would  like  some  explanation,  if  there  are  any  of  the  mem- 
bers who  have  had  a  similar  experience. 

Mr.  Robert  Cartwright — This  is  a  subject  which  has  occupied 
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eDgiDeen  for  years  without  yet  having  a  solation.  Bat  in  attend- 
ing this  last  session  of  the  Society  I  have  been  led  to  think  that  we 
are  arriving  at  a  solution.  It  is  very  simple  to  care  all  of  this  now, 
as  I  tmderstand*  Of  coarse,  I  am  not  a  chemist,  and  do  not  speak 
of  my  own  .knowledge.  All  that  is  necessary  now  is  to  take  a 
sample  of  yonr  iron,  submit  it  to  a  chemical  test,  and  yon  have 
got  the  care.  Ton  want  to  know  how  much  carbon,  how  much 
silicon,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  before  you  make  your  cast- 
ing. At  the  same  time  the  corrosion  and  the  deterioration  of 
pipes  have  kept  on  till  now.  I  say,  I  hope  we  have  arrived  now 
at  a  time  when  we  are  going  to  cure  all  that.  I  am  practical, 
not  theoretical.  When  you  speak  of  the  softening  of  the  iron  by 
the  sea  water,  so  that  you  could  easily  bore  a  hole  through  it,  I 
1^1  that  I  have  seen  a  propeller  wheel  which  I  could  whittle 
right  through  with  my  knife.  That  was  very  easy  to  cure.  We 
cured  it  in  a  very  short  time  by  putting  on  a  new  wheel.  Now, 
we  known  what  we  are  coming  at  to-day,  we  would  only 
had  to  know  how  much  silicon  to  put  in,  how  much  carbon 
to  pat  in,  and  that  would  have  cured  the  whole  thing.  You  take 
a  steam-chest,  where  they  use  tallow  as  a  lubricator — it  will  do 
the  same  thing.  Yon  put  it  in  sea  water,  whether  it  is  cast  iron 
or  wrought  iron,  and  one  wheel  will  run  as  long  as  the  ship 
runs  and  not  be  aflfected  at  all,  while  another  will  all  go  like 
sugar.  Why  is  it  ?  This  chemical  analysis  is  going  to  give  the 
^hole  secret  of  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  decry  science.  But  I  will 
take  two  of  the  best  irons  that  you  can  bring  to  me,  and  I 
^'ill  bring  out  of  the  cupola  a  product  that  you  cannot  use. 
There  is  as  much  in  the  manipulation  of  pouring,  of  heating,  and 
of  fluxing  cast  iron,  as  in  all  of  your  chemical  analysis.  I  have 
got  ten  tons  in  a  ladle.  We  have  put  in  the  different  ingredients, 
80  much  silicon  and  phosphorus  and  manganese,  and  all  that.  I 
have  ray  ten  tons  of  iron,  and  I  can  tell  you  when  to  pour  it,  by 
observation.  Many  times  I  have  let  my  iron  stay  an  hour,  two 
hours,  to  get  to  the  point  at  which  ocular  demonstration  tells  me 
it  is  time  to  pour.  I  tell  you  that  science  is  not  going  to  do  the 
whole  of  it.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  these  tremendous  castings 
coming  out,  and  the  man  who  makes  them,  and  is  responsible  for 
them,  does  not  know  what  carbon  is,  or  phosphorus  or  silicon  is, 
but,  gientlemen,  he  brings  the  good  casting  out  of  the  sand  every 
time.  Your  science  is  not  worth  a  rush  without  the  practice. 
^j  friend  Kent  the  other  night  sounded  the  key-note  of  the 
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whole  thing.  We  had  here  two  tests  of  engines,  one  with 
the  modern  high  pressure  of  180  pounds  of  steam,  compounded, 
compared  with  a  40  pounds  pressure,  old  style,  and  he  said  the 
test  was  worth  nothing.  It  is  all  useless  putting  this  array  of 
figures  on  the  board,  and  taking  the  time  of  us  engineers  to 
listen  to  it,  unless  you  subject  the  engines  to  the  same  trial  and 
under  like  conditions. 

Mr,  II.  B.  Roelker. — I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  and  have 
heard  privately  from  engineers,  that  similar  corrosion  has  taken 
place  in  the  iron  sewer  pipes  and  water  and  gas  pipes  in  Brooklyn 
since  the  development  of  electric  power  in  that  city,  and  very 
probably  the  same  cause  may  explain  the  corrosion  of  the  pipes  in 
Boston.  We  know  that  on  coppered  steamers  such  corrosion. of 
exposed  cast  iron  will  occur  every  time,  without  exception,  in  the 
length  of  time  mentioned,  or  a  shorter  time.  When  a  cast-iron 
propeller  and  stern  bearing  are  put  on  a  coppered  steamer,  the 
iron  is  eaten  out,  and  the  black-lead  remains,  preserving  the 
original  sha])e  of  the  cast  iron.  I  have  often  seen  that  after 
three  years'  time  no  iron  was  left  in  a  propeller  blade  of  1^ 
inches  thickness,  but  the  original  form  remained,  composed  of 
black-lead.  In  that  case  it  is  galvanic  action,  and  very  probably 
it  is  galvanic  action  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman's  pipes.  Soft 
iron  is  generally  considered  to  disappear  much  quicker  than  hard 
iron. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee. — This  discussion  has  called  to  mind  an 
experiment  of  my  own  which  was  made  some  years  since,  in  the 
reduction  of  iron  from  its  ore  in  crucibles.  Some  friends  of  the 
concern  with  which  I  was  connected  at  that  time  had  discovered 
a  wonderful  deposit  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  nothing  would  suit 
them  but  seeing  some  wrought  iron  made  from  that  ore.  They 
wanted  to  knoAV  if  I  could  do  it.  I  said  yes,  I  can  reduce  enough 
of  that  ore  in  pots  to  make  a  heat  in  the  puddling  furnace,  some 
four  hundred  pounds,  and  I  can  puddle  that,  and  make  you 
some  Avrought  iron.  They  made  an  arrangement  with  me  to  do 
it.  I  think  it  was  the  largest  operation  of  reducing  iron  from  the 
ore  in  pots  that  was  ever  done.  Every  one  of  those  pots  Avas 
charged  alike ;  the  same  quantity  of  ore,  the  same  quantity  of 
charcoal,  the  same  quantity  of  flux,  and  the  conditions  were  made 
as  uniform  as  possible.  The  pots  remained  in  the  gas  melting 
furnace  about  the  same  period  of  time,  and  were  taken  out  and 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  same  way,  and  the  button  of  iron  taken 
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out  of  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  the  majority  of  those  battens 
were  good  gray  iron.  There  were  some  half  a  dozen,  however, 
that,  when  broken  (we  broke  them  all),  were  as  black  as  tar ; 
they  seemed  to  be  snpersatarated  with  carbon ;  at  least,  that  was 
the  interpretation  that  I  put  upon  their  appearance.  You  could 
whittle  them  like  the  iron  that  has  been  talked  about  here.  I  did 
not  have  an  analysis  of  any  of  those  buttons  made,  but  I  was 
carioQs  to  know  what  would  be  the  result  of  remelting  these 
fli^enaturated  buttons  in  crucibles.  They  were  put  into  a  cruci- 
ble all  together,  and  melted.  The  result  was  a  good  gray  but- 
ton of  cast  iron.  Just  the  remelting  operation  seemed  to  remove 
the  excess  of  carbon  that  was  in  them.  I  have,  seen  a  few  such 
samples  of  iron  produced  in  the  ways  that  have  been  mentioned, 
bnt  I  have  never  seen  any  such  iron  produced  by  the  reduction 
operation,  except  those  buttons.  Just  exactly  what  the  condi- 
tions were  that  produced  that  result  and  failed  to  produce  gray 
iron  in  those  buttons,  such  as  was  produced  in  the  other  buttons, 
of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  the  experiment  shows 
that  when  all  the  conditions  are  apparently  the  same,  that  there 
will  be  sometimes  accidental  results  obtained,  which  will  be  quite 
different  from  the  majority  of  results  under  apparently  the  same 
conditions. 

Mr,  John  Piatt. — I  think  the  experience  of  many  of  you  will 
lead  you  to  think  that  what  was  mentioned  as  electrolysis  in  the 
pipe  in  question  will  not  be  the  diflBculty  to  look  for.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  salt  water  under  any  velocity  acts  very 
readily  on  some  kinds  of  cast  iron  ;  so  much  so  that  all  engineers, 
in  designing  machinery  for  this  purpose,  have  almost  invariably 
used  some  composition ;  and  this  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
different  compositions  of  the  iron  come  into  play,  and  one  never 
knows  exactly  what  is  going  to  occur.  Some  irons,  we  have 
been  told,  will  not  be  acted  on  by  salt  water  at  all.  Others,  we 
know,  will ;  so  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  this 
material  for  such  a  purpose.  If  the  processes  brought  out  in  this 
paper  will  lead  us  to  any  results  by  which  we  can  use  iron  for 
such  a  purpose,  I  am  sure  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  engineer. 

Mr.  Durfee. — I  will  supplement  my  remarks  with  the  state- 
ment that  I  have  had  some  experience  with  the  use  of  cast  iron 
^n  connection  with  salt  water,  and  I  have  noticed  that  if  the 
castings  were  made  very  soft,  they  would  perish  very  rapidly.    A 
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casting,  to  be  used  in  salt  water,  should  be  of  hard,  dense  iron, 
of  course,  not  brittle,  but  a  very  close-grained  iron,  inclined  to  be 
hard  :  and  such  an  iron  will  resist  the  action  of  salt  water  verv 
well  indeed. 

Mr.  Wm.  Kent — There  is  one  paragraph  in  this  paper  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  :  "  At  the  recent  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  in  a  discussion  on 
the  use  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  construction  of  modern  high  build- 
ings, it  was  reported  by  one  of  the  leading  architects  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  iron  floor-beams  removed  by  him  from 
the  old  Times  building,  though  in  use  only  thirty-five  years,  were 
rotten  with  rust.  They  were  enclosed  in  eight  inches  of  brick- 
work, and  had  been  well  painted  with  oxide-of-iron  paints,  and 
protected  by  asphaltum  coverings.  The  iron  came  off  in  strips, 
clearly  showing  that  the  rust  had  followed  the  lamination  of  the 
iron." 

Now,  for  the  last  five  years  in  New  York  we  have  built  a  great 
number  of  buildings  with  just  that  construction — iron  hidden  in 
eight  inches  of  brick-work,  the  iron  being  painted  with  oxide-of- 
iron  paints,  and  protected  with  asphalt  covering.  It  is  very  im- 
portant  for  us  to  know  whether  this  iron  which  we  are  burying  out 
of  sight  is  going  to  corrode  or  not.  It  is  totally  opposite  to  the 
evidence  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  that  iron  in  some  loca- 
tions has  been  in  existence  for  thousands  of  years  without  rusting. 
But  if  it  is  so  that  this  can  happen  with  a  well-painted,  asphalted 
iron  beam,  it  is  an  extremely  important  matter  for  the  safety  of 
life  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities.  I  hope  this  question  will 
be  taken  up  by  architects  and  civil  engineers  and  others  having  to 
do  with  the  erection  of  these  large  buildings. 

Mr.  Durfee. — Following  out  the  thought  of  Mr.  Kent,  I 
wish  to  speak  of  a  construction  that  has  got  to  be  somewhat 
popular.  I  believe  it  is  the  subject  of  a  patent — I  have  been 
told  so,  but  I  do  not  know  who  the  patentee  is — that  is,  the 
making  of  a  compound  beam  of  two  "flitches"  of  timber, 
with  a  plate  of  iron  bolted  between  them.  That  construction 
is,  to  my  knowledge,  over  fifty  years  old.  A  piece  of  plate 
iron  bolted  between  two  timbers,  that  are  almost  invariably 
green  and  damp  when  they  are  put  into  a  building,  is  very  liable 
to  bo  attacked  with  rust,  which  will  continue  until  all  the 
strength  relied  on  from  the  metal  in  such  a  beam  has  departed 
by  oxidation.     Moreover,  if  the  timber  is  green  it  will  be  liable 
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to  rot  Teiry  rapidly  in  contact  with  the  iron,  as  the  moisture  can- 
not really  esoapa 

Mr.  Oartwright — Iji  relation  to  the  surface  protection  of  plates, 
I  might  refer  to  the  new  Ironsides.  She  had  her  protective  armor, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  just  so  far  above  her  line  of  immersion  as 
h»  plate  was  immersed  below  the  salt  water,  just  iso  far  corrosion 
took  place.  Kow  those  plates  were  kept  painted  all  the  time,  and 
yet  tiie  galvanic  action — presumed  to  bei — corroded  that  plate. 
It  seems  to  have  the  same  effect  that  Mr.  Durfee  speaks  of  in 
that  wronght-iron  plate  between  the  wood  to  form  a  girder.  It 
is  the  worst  construction  that  can  be  made,  in  my  opinion.  In 
my  experience  of  forty-five  years  of  la^ving  pipe,  and  so  on,  there 
is  no  place  where  a  pipe  will  corrode  quicker  than  in  a  ship- 
yard. You  put  a  pipe  through  the  oak  chips  of  a  shipyard,  and 
it  will  go  very  quickly — quicker  than  in  any  other  place  I  know 
of— galvanized,  painted,  or  as  you  please.  I  presume  it  is  due 
to  the  acid  of  the  wood,  as  Mr.  Durfee  justly  remarks.  Here 
is  a  damp  piece  of  green  wood  that  brings  this  acid  into  connec- 
tion with  the  plate.  This  rust  is  cumulative.  It  doesn't  stop. 
When  it  once  gets  an  entrance  it  will  disintegrate  the  whole 
plate  after  a  while.  Why  it  is,  that  is  for  you  chemists  to  find 
out,  not  for  us  practical  men.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  done 
by  science  or  by  practice. 

Mr.  Piatt. — ^When  you  say  shipyards,  you  mean  where  they 
bnild  wooden  ships,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Carttoright. — Where  they  build  wooden  vessels. 

¥r.  Samud  McElroy. — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  question  of  corrosion,  and  especially  the  corrosion  of  cast- 
iron  pipes,  has  been  the  study  of  hydraulic  engineers  for  more  than 
a  generation.  But  it  is  a  law,  and  not  a  contingency,  and  our 
experience  goes  to  show  that  it  depends  first  on  the  quality  of 
the  metal,  then  on  the  exposure,  and  also  on  the  precautions 
used.  For  a  great  many  years  one  of  the  most  valuable  proteo- 
tives  of  iron  exposed  to  acids  or  weather  action,  or  whatever  it 
naay  be,  has  been  hydraulic  cement.  In  the  suspension  bridges  it 
was  found  that  the  most  valuable  material  in  which  the  wires 
could  be  buried  is  hydraulic  cement.  The  French  engineers  for 
along  time  coated  their  water  pipes  with  hydraulic  cement.  We 
find  this  corrosion  everywhere,  and  water  pipes  exposed  to  salt 
water  are  particularly  subject  to  it.  In  New  York,  along  the  docks, 
three  or  four  years  is  the  life.    The  ordinary  life  of  a  cast-iron 
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pipe  is  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  as  a  rule.  This  subject  opens 
a  wide  field,  impossible  to  discuss  in  the  limited  time  we  have, 
but  I  believe  it  is  a  question  of  quality,  a  question  of  exposure,  a 
question  of  jmlliation  or  prevention. 

Mr,  E.  F.  C,  Davis. — There  is  probably  no  place  where  corrosion 
occurs  more  rapidly  than  in  an  anthracite  coal  mine.  There  the 
^vater  is  permeated  Avith  a  certain  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
sometimes  with  a  small  portion  of  nitric,  and  it  has  always  been 
found  that  pumps  and  pipes  under  ground  corroded  very  rapidly 
when  made  of  cast  iron.  I  have  seen  some  examples  of  cast  iron 
preserved  for  a  great  many  years  by  simply  coating  it  while  warm 
with  a  mixture  of  one-half  coal  tar  and  one-half  asphaltum.  I 
have  seen  pipes  submerged  in  mine  w^ater  for  over  twenty  years, 
in  the  case  of  an  abandoned  mine,  and  it  was  found  that  the  cast- 
ing was  in  the  same  condition  as  when  it  went  down  there,  that 
is,  utterly  free  from  the  action  of  acid.  This  coating  seems  to  be 
imperishable  so  long  as  no  mechanical  action  destroys  it.  It 
answers  all  the  requirements,  where  there  is  no  actual  cutting 
action.  That  answers  the  purpose  for  the  outside  of  the  pipes, 
but  where  the  water  flows  through  them  it  will  cut  that  away. 
There  they  find  it  quite  practicable  to  preserve  the  pipes  by  giv- 
ing them  a  coat  of  this  coal  tar  and  asphaltum  while  warm,  then 
lining  them  with  five-eighths-inch  or  three-quarter-inch  of  pine 
staves,  and  the  swelling  of  the  staves  keeps  them  in  position. 
That  is  a  common  method  in  use  in  the  anthracite  regions.  The 
action  on  cast  iron  is  exactly  like  what  our  friend  from  Boston 
mentions.  The  iron  seems  to  become  turned  into  a  sort  of 
graphitic  compound.  The  volume  remains,  unless  it  has  been 
positively  cut  away  by  some  mechanical  action.  But  it  is  rather 
treacherous  in  that  respect,  because  the  iron  does  not  disappear, 
but  simply  loses  strength  and  Aveight. 

Another  way  in  wliich  it  has  been  attempted  to  prevent  corro- 
sion, where  it  is  not  practicable  to  line  the  inside  of  pump  bodies 
and  pump  chambers  with  a  wooden  lining,  was  to  coat  the  cores 
with  a  paste  composed  of  silica  and  carbonate  of  soda.  I  have 
made  a  number  of  experiments  of  that  kind,  and  found  we  could 
get  a  coating  of  about  a  thirty-second  of  an  inch,  sometimes  thin- 
ner, sometimes  thicker.  That  coat,  although  very  thin,  was  sim- 
ply an  increase  of  the  ordinary  scale  that  comes  on  cast  iron,  and 
it  would,  in  many  cases,  double  the  life  of  the  casting.  It  is  now 
used  to  some  extent,  and  I  am  surprised  it  is  not  used  more  than 
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it  k  in  the  anthradte  r^ons.    It  does  not  cost  anything  to  speak 
of* 

Mr^  J.  T.  BamUnBi — ^Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  enter  a 
mild  protest^  if  I  may  call  it  such,  to  what  seems  to  have  been  an 
attempt,  unintentional  perhaps,  to  belittle  the  chemist  in  this  dis- 
cussion, and  I  would  also  like  to  obtain  a  little  information  from 
the  same  gentleman  who  made  that  belittiement.    Perhaps  he  can 
^  the  information  to  me  and  to  the  rest  of  us.    We  know  that 
the  metallurgic  chemist  has  done  wonders  for  us  in  the  last  decade 
or  two,  and  but  for  him  we  would  not  to-day  have  what  is  known 
as  Bessemer  steel.    We  know  that  in  the  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  there  is  a  very  critical  period,  which  is  determined  chemically, 
at  which  the  operation  is  arrested.    That  is  the  critical  period  in 
its  process.    The  gentleman  who  thinks  so  little  of  the  metal- 
lorgio  chemist  tells  us  that  he  can  take  a  ladle  of  cast  iron  Avhen 
it  is  melted,  and  watch  it  for  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  and  there  is 
something  in  his  inner  consciousness  that  tells  him  just  exactly 
when  he  ought  to  pour  it.    Now  the  chemist  tells  us  in  the  case 
of  Bessemer  steel  in  a  way  that  we  can  all  follow ;  and  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  to  tell  me,  as  an  engineer  who  has  watched 
and  tried  for  a  good  many  years  to  get  good  results  in  making 
certain  kinds  of  castings,  without  having  been  able  to  quite  over- 
come the  difficulties,  how  he  determines  this  period,  so  that  we 
naav  do  it.    Some  said  rav  difficulties  were  because  the  iron  was 
not  poured  at  the  right  time,  was  not  the  right  composition,  the 
cores  were  not  made  right,  etc.,  but  none  of  the  explanations 
exactly  hit  the  case.     I  thought  perhaps  my  friend  might  be  able 
to  tell  me  just  exactly  when  or  how  he  finds  out — ^just  exactly 
what  it  is  in  him  that  tells  him  when  to  pour  that  ladle  of  metal 
so  as  to  get  good  results. 

Mr,  Cartmriyht. — I  offer  an  humble  apology  if  any  word  I  have 
said  has  been  with  a  vieAV  of  belittling  chemical  science.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  chemists,  and  the  greatest  respect  for 
their  research.     If  anything  I  have  said  conveys  the  impression 


*  113  poandfl  Silica. 

44      '*       Calc.  Soda  Carb. 
24      *•       Calc.  Carb.  precip. 
4      "       Acid  Boracic. 


Mixed  and  thoroughly  pulverized. 


Coat  the  core  or  mould  with  plumbago  facing,  and  applj  the  enamel  as  a  pow- 
der or  paste  to  the  thickness  required. 
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that  I  belittle  it,  I  did  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind  at  all.    Now 
this  is  practice,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  theory ;  and  I  think  I  will 
be  corroborated  by  every  man  who  has  run  a  cupola.     I  do  not 
mean  by  that  a  man  who  has  been  superintendent  of  an  establish- 
ment that  had  a  cupola,  but  a  man  who  has  had  to  go  in  and  cure  a 
sick  cupola,  with  an  incompetent  foreman  to  operate  it.     That  is 
what  I  mean.    Now,  we  all  know  that  there  are  certain  manipula- 
tions ;  you  may  say  they  are  almost  intuitive.    I  am  not  the  only 
one  that  knoAvs  it.    Any  one  who  pours  large  masses  of  iron  knows 
w^hen  his  melted  iron  comes  out  into  his  ladle,  and  he  sees  it  by 
ocular  demonstration.     I  was  shown  it  by  those  who  taught  me, 
and  I  cannot  explain  it,  but  I  can  show  it  to  you.    Those  things 
you  cannot  get  by  chemical  research.    It  is  only  by  ocular  dem- 
onstration.   When  Bessemer  steel  was  first  started  in  this  country 
they  sent  over  to  England  and  got  a  man  who  kept  his  eye  on  the 
flame,  and  said,  Avhen  the  flame  assumed  the  right  color,  "  Now — 
this  is  the  time  to  pour  oflf."     They  tried  spectrum  analysis  and 
everything  of  the  kind  to  put  that  man  out,  but  they  didn't  do  it. 
In  Cleveland  they  put  a  man  to  watch  it,  and  when  its  color 
demonstrated  that  the  experience  of  the  other  man  told  him  it 
Avas  right,  then  pour  the  steel.    That  was  done.    The  high-priced, 
imported  man  was  soon  let  go.    Now,  is  there  any  trouble  in  all 
these  Bessemer  works  to  know  by  experience  when  the  carbon  is 
all  blown  out  of  the  iron  ?    Not  at  all.    Now,  these  are  matters 
of  experimental  or  practical  research,  not  theoretical  study.    Mr. 
Bessemer's  idea  of  blowing  out  the  carbon  and  charging  so  much 
afterwards  of  the  spiegeleisen  was  a  different  thing  altogether, 
but  Mr.  Bessemer  has  not  made  all  the  steel  that  has  been  made, 
and  he  has  not  made  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  made. 
They  have  been  made  by  practical  men.    Now,  I  take  it  back,  if  a 
word  I  have  said  conveys  the  impression  that  I  want  to  belittle 
science.     I  do  not  care  what  it  is,  but  when  I  see  the  scientist 
make  the  most  egregious  mistakes  in  producing  work,  when  a  prac- 
tical man  that  knows  nothing  about  the  science  of  it  brings  out 
good  results,  there  is  a  reason  for  it.    I  am  afraid  we  are  like  the 
German  student  with  theology.     He  gets  along  to  a  point  where 
he  conceives  the  thing  so  fine  that  he  finally  concludes  that  there  is 
no  Supreme  Being.   I  think  we  are  chasing  a  myth.    Who  ever  that 
has  run  a  country  machine  shop,  as  I  have,  knows  anything  about 
starting  a  chemical  laboratory  and  making  a  blue  print?    You 
have  got  to  be  practical.    Science  and  practice  go  together. 
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Mr.  M.  P.  TFiiadl*— I  note  Mr.  Henning'8  remarks  tipon  a 
oo&tmdiotoiy  paragraph  in  the  record  of  Mr.  Andrews'  experi- 
meotSy  page  872,  on  strained  and  nnstrained  metal.  In  the 
galley  proof  sent  me,  ^^ihs  most  easily  acted  upcny^  etc.,  was 
oorrected  to  read,  ^^ths  leaet  €a«%,"  etc.,  bat  in  the  rush  to  get 
the  papers  ont  for  the  cnstomary  distribution  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  ineeting,  that  correction  and  some  others  got  left. 

Mr.  Boyer^s  experience  with  the  twelve-inch  cast-iron  pipe  is 
remaikable  for  the  rapidity  of  the  change  from  iron  to  plumbago. 
Under  ordinary  ciroumstances  that  thickness  of  pipe  should  have 
lasted  about  twenty  years.  I  can  only  attribute  this  rapid  change 
to  the  moral  depravity  of  the  founder  who  cast  the  pipe,  which 
most  have  left  its  impress  on  the  materials  inanimate ;  and  I  think 
the  analysis  of  the  pipe  samples  will  show  a  poor  grade  of  cast 
iron,  in  which  a  large  percentage  of  burnt  grate-bars  and  poor 
smip  iron  entered,  instead  of  a  firm,  dose-grained  iron.  I  hope 
Mr.  Beyer  will  interest  himself  enough  in  this  subject  to  send,  for 
leooid  in  the  Transactions  of  our  Society,  the  analysis  of  this  pipe 
iron.  Something  in  this  case  is  no  doubt  due  to  continued  change 
ing  of  the  salt  water  inside  of  the  pipe,  the  current  carrying  awa^ 
the  particles  of  free  carbon  that  all  cast  iron  has  in  addition  to  the 
carbon  combined  with  the  iron,  any  slight  corrosion  only  rendering 
the  carbon  particles  more  easily  detached  from  the  metal,  and  the 
pressure  under  which  the  sea  water  was  being  forced  through  the 
pipes  would  also  search  out  these  particles  of  carbon  and  Fe^Oa, 
and  expedite  the  change.  It  has  been  noted  that  cast-iron  piles 
&nd  other  castings  corrode  more  quickly  in  running  seas  or  where 
there  is  a  constant  change  of  the  sea  water  going  on ;  also,  that 
similar  cast-iron  objects  buried  in  slime  and  sea- water  mud  are  not 
corroded  so  rapidly  as  in  the  former  case.  I  hope  Mr.  Boyer  will 
Also  give  us  the  detail  of  the  means  he  has  taken  to  prevent  a 
i^newal  of  this  experience  of  short-life  pipe,  that  those  who  come 
^ter  Qs  in  the  counsels  and  debates  of  the  American  Society  of 
Hechanical  Engineers  may  have  a  record,  if  not  of  a  success,  of  at 
least  a  failure,  which  is  many  times  of  equal  importance  to  our  craft. 

Mr.  Milne's  experience  with  cast-iron  water  pipe  at  Brooklyn, 
If.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Hermany's  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  given  in  the  body 
of  this  paper,  though  conflicting  in  character,  and  uncertain  as  a 
gnide  to  predict  a  future  result  therefrom,  are  none  the  less 
instructive,  and  show  us  how  important  it  is  to  keep  accurate 

*  Aathor's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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records  of  the  details  of  engineering  work  in  all  stages  of  its 
progress,  if  not  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  engineer  in  charge, 
at  least  for  the  benefit  of  his  employers,  and  the  succeeding  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  work. 

Attention  to  the  little  things  often  decides  the  question  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  many  engineering  enterprises.  I  cite  a  case 
where  ten  miles  of  ten-inch  diameter  bell  and  socket  cast-iron 
pipe  was  laid,  thoroughly  calked,  and  tested  by  air  pressure, 
covered  in,  and  pronounced  a  highly  creditable  job,  which  even  our 
practical  friend  Cartwright  would  have  admired ;  yet,  Avhen  the 
line  was  put  into  duty  of  piping  natural  gas,  it  went  all  to  pieces, 
so  to  speak,  inside  of  two  months,  and  the  entire  line  of  pipe  was 
dug  up,  joints  drawn,  cleaned,  and  relaid,  at  an  expense  greater 
than  the  original  cost  of  the  whole  line,  pipe  and  all. 

The  difficulty  was,  that  coal-tar-coated  hydraulic  pipe  had  been 
laid  by  the  contractor,  and  allowed  by  the  engineer  of  the  pipe- 
line gas  company.  The  gas  softened  the  coating  of  the  pipe ;  that 
on  the  inside  of  the  pipe  was  all  cleaned  off,  but  the  coatings 
covering  the  spigot  ends  and  inside  of  the  bells  softened  and 
oozed  with  the  pressure  of  gas  in  the  mains,  and  acted  as  a  lubri- 
cator for  the  pipes  to  go  and  come  on  at  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  no  amount  of  calking  could 
keep  the  joints  tight.  Ilad  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work 
been  even  a  poor  chemist,  he  could  have  foreseen  the  cause  of 
failure  and  avoided  it ;  the  cause  being  quite  independent  of  the 
composition  of  the  iron  in  the  pipe,  or  the  temperature  at  which 
it  was  poured  ;  the  personal  equation  of  the  latter,  in  Mr.  Cart- 
wright's  opinion,  being  a  greater  factor  for  success  than  the  for- 
mer, with  which  opinion  I  cannot  agree. 

Chjemistry  alone  may  not  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
corrosion  of  iron,  but  it  will  do  more  than  the  iron  founder,  who, 
out  of  a  hundred  or  more  castings,  should  he  find  one  or  more 
that  resisted  corrosion  to  greater  or  less  degree  than  the  others,  or 
that  was  stronger,  poured  better,  puddled  or  machined  better,  or 
had  one  or  the  other  of  the  many  qualities  sought  for  in  cast 
iron,  or  in  its  advanced  stages  of  manufacture  as  wrought  iron  or 
steel,  would  have  to  resort  to  the  chemist  and  his  analysis  to 
determine  wherein  the  differences  lay,  even  if  the  chemist  dis- 
regarded the  moments  of  inertia,  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  the 
coefficients  of  expansion  and  contraction,  as  zealously  as  the  most 
practical  of  all  the  iron  founders  since  the  days  of  Tubal  Cain. 
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Mr.  Boelker  snggarts  that  the  cause  of  the  oorroeion  of  the  Bo»- 
ton  twelve-inch  wiU;er  pipe  was  electrolysis,  due  to  electric  currmts 
from  the  street  railway  systems.  This  cause  could  Dot  have 
aSe(^  the  pipe  so  uniformly  as  cited,  and  would  have  more 
likely  caused  failure  in  the  pipes  in  spots,  rather  than  a  collapse 
of  the  entire  line. 

Id  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  reference  is  made  to  the  fact 
that  pieces  of  armor  and  ancient  weapons  have  been  found  after 
tb  lapse  of  hundreds  of  years,  untarnished  by  rust.  In  explana- 
tion of  these  instances  of  non-corrosion,  it  is  stated  that  these 
articles  have  invariably  been  found  in  places  where  the  air  smv 
roanding  them  was  pure  and  dry,  and  practically  unchanged  from 
the  time  of  sealing  them  up  until  they  were  found  in  modem 
times ;  that  they  were  bright  and  polished,  and  had  no  mill  or 
forge  scale  upon  them  to  inaugurate  the  corrosion  process. 

On  pages  862  and  363  of  this  paper  the  deleterious  action  of 
mill  scaale  to  inaugurate  and  perpetuate  corrosion  is  fully  shown. 
The  difference  between  this  corrosive  agent,  mill  or  forge  scale,  ses» 
quioxide  or  peroxide  of  iron,  Fefis  =  70  per  cent  of  iron  and  30 
per  cent  of  oxygen,  and  the  black  or  magnetic  non-corrosive 
oxide  of  iron,  FetQi  s  71.9828  per  cent  of  iron,  and  28.0172  per 
cent,  of  oxygen,  is  very  small ;  but  it  is  enough  to  determine  that 
the  first  is  one  of  the  most  perishable  metallic  bodies  known,  and 
the  other  one  the  most  imperishable. 

The  reduction  in  the  crucible  or  blast  furnace  of  either  or  both 
of  these  oxides  of  iron  to  a  metallic  state,  for  commercial  purposes, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  corrosion  of  the  product,  which  is  due 
to  the  access  and  accumulation  of  oxygen  instead  of  carbon  com- 
pounds. 

Instances  of  the  protective  nature  of  hydraulic  cement  were 
given  in  the  iSrst  paper,*  and  are  otherwise  cited  on  pages  388, 
389,  and  412.  Much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  cement 
^ised,  the  method  of  its  preparation,  and  how  quickly  it  is  used 
after  being  wet  up,  and  before  it  has  "  set "  in  any  degree.  If 
broken  up  and  used  after  "  setting,"  it  is  as  worthless  for  pro- 
tective or  bonding  purposes  as  cornmeal.  In  any  case  of  its 
application  due  attention  should  be  paid  to  remove  the  forge  or 
Diill  scale,  as  the  bond  of  the  hydraulic  cement  to  the  iron  it 
covers  can  in  no  case  be  superior  to  that  of  a  good  paint ;  the  con- 

*  TraMoetiona  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  EngineerB,  Vol.  XV., 
No.  698. 
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dition  that  would  scale  the  cement  would  probably  peel  oflf  the 
paint  and  leave  the  metal  exposed.  Either  of  these  injuries  to 
the  protective  coatings  Avill  be  less  liable  to  occur  if  the  coatings 
are  bonded  to  the  metal  direct  instead  of  to  a  semi-loose  inte^ 
mediary  body  of  forge  scale. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  adopted  for  the  protection  from  cor- 
rosion of  the  iron  structure  or  cage  which  is  so  prominent  a  con- 
struction feature  in  the  modern  sky-scraper  office  building — many 
of  them  twenty  stories  high,  others  proposed  of  thirty  stories,  and 
even  fifty  stories  is  not  considered  as  a  limit  to  the  height  unless 
the  elevator  service  is  found  inadequate,  as  each  elevator  can  only 
supply  about  fifty  offices — but  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  these 
methods,  and  everything  in  condemnation.  Since  the  December 
meeting,  where  the  eflPect  of  corrosion  upon  the  iron  beams  used 
in  ordinary  architectural  work  was  presented  (p.  409)  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  Society,  the  leading  architects  of  New  York 
have  been  interviewed  by  the  Tribune  (Sunday  edition,  December 
30,  1894),  the  consensus  of  their  opinion  being  expressed  by  one 
of  the  prominent  members  as  follows : 

"  With  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  steel  cage  constructions, 
both  as  to  wind  strain  and  other  disturbing  strains,  there  is  no 
question.  We  have  overcome  all  objections  arising  from  these 
points,  but  unless  exceptional  care  is  taken  in  the  construction  to 
protect  the  steel  cage,  particularly  at  its  joints,  from  corrosion,  I 
believe  that  this  class  of  buildings  will  not  be  permanently  safe. 
I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  feasible,  with  great  care,  to  protect  the 
steel  frames  from  corrosion,  but  I  am  convinced  that  many  high 
buildings  have  been  put  up  in  this  country  where  the  proper  care 
in  this  respect  has  not  been  taken,  nor  the  necessary  preventives 
against  corrosion  applied." 

Further  comment  is  unnecessary.  I  can  only  add  that  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  these  structures  which  are  at  the  present  time 
(December,  1894)  in  course  of  erection  within  this  city  (New 
York),  which  I  have  inspected — some  twenty  or  more — but  a  small 
percentage  of  them  have  thus  far  received  what  may  be  con- 
sidered an  intelligent  treatment  for  preventing  the  corrosion  of 
the  metal ;  whatever  its  position  or  location  in  the  structure,  or 
the  nature  of  the  metal  used — cast  iron,  steel,  or  wrought  iron, 
nearly  all  of  the  work  has  been  painted  at  the  workshop  after 
machining,  Avholly  or  in  part,  WMth  oxide-of-iron  (FcjOa)  paints 
applied  over  the  dirt  and  grease  due  to  machining  processes,  and 
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o?er  the  mill  soale  as  well.  In  the  few  cases  where  red-lead 
paint  had  been  used,  the  condition  of  the  work  was  slightly  better 
in  ^)pearanoe  than  where  the  iron  paints  had  been  used,  bnt  the 
mill  scale  and  machine  grease  were  still  there,  and  too  many 
evidmoes  that  the  red-lead  paint  had  been  too  close  a  companion 
to  the  fish-oil  barrel,  and  had,  so  to  speak,  *^  set "  in  the  paint-pot 
instead  of  npon  the  work. 

The  expense  for  soda,  acid,  and  other  items,  including  labor,  to 
dean  from  grease  and  mill  scale  the  class  of  wrought-iron  and  steel 
work  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  the  modem  oflSce  build- 
ing  will  be  about  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  material  treated, 
or,  by  the  square  yard,  will  be  a  little  more  than  the  labor  account 
of  the  paintera  for  one-coat  work  per  square  yard  of  surface, 
depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  weight  of  the  beams, 
colonms,  etc.,  which  vary  in  the  different  structures;  also  in 
various  parts  of  the  same  structure. 

A  gallon  of  pure  linseed  oil  will  require  not  less  than  16  pounds 
as  a  minimum  quantity  of  pure  red  lead  to  21  pounds  as  a 
maximum  quantity,  for  a  reliable  non-corrosive  red-lead  paint 
which  will  cover  from  750  to  1,200  square  feet  .of  metallic  surface. 
These  quantities  of  material  at  once  remove  red-lead  paint  from 
any  oomparison  of  cost  with  the  oxide-of-iron  mixed  paints — 
principally  in  the  form  of  proprietary  goods,  the  ingredients  of 
which  are  only  known  to  the  makers,  and  the  character  and  per- 
formance of  which  will  vary  in  quite  as  erratic  a  manner  as  the 
price  paid  for  them — the  moral  turpitude  of  engineers,  as  well 
as  the  architects,  permitting  them  to  be  used  to  the  detriment  of 
their  work ;  the  governing  factor,  present  cost,  being  paramount 
to  the  safety  of  their  structures. 
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EXPERIMENTS    ON  A  SYSTEM   OF  GOVERNING  BY 

COMPRESSION. 

BT  JOHN  H.  BARB,  ITHACA,  H.  T. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  effect  of  compression  upon  steam  engine  economy  has  been 
a  subject  of  discussion  for  a  long  time.  Several  papers  recently 
presented  before  this  Society  have  revived  the  consideration  of 
this  topic,  and  have  been  followed  by  some  experimental  work; 
but  it  is  probable  that  further  investigation  will  be  required  to 
settle  many  of  the  points  involved.  The  writer  of  the  present 
paper  became  much  interested  in  one  phase  of  the  question 
some  time  since,  and  was  led  to  begin  a  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental study,  which,  if  not  the  direct  consequence  of  the  earlier 
work  on  the  subject,  has  given  some  results  having  a  bearing 
upon  previous  discussions.  This  work  is  not  yet  as  complete 
and  exhaustive  as  it  is  hoped  to  make  it ;  but  the  experience  is 
related  now  because  it  is  thought  to  offer  experimental  data  of 
some  possible  interest. 

These  results  are  not  presented  as  conclusive  evidence,  and 
they  do  not  fully  accord  with  what  seems  to  have  been  a  some- 
what prevalent  idea ;  or,  rather,  they  indicate  that  this  idea, 
while  correct  in  a  general  way,  exaggerated  the  effect  of  certain 
phenomena. 

The  combined  effect  of  compression  and  inertia  of  the  recipro- 
cating parts  upon  smoothness  of  running  at  high  speeds  was 
clearly  demonstrated  many  years  ago  by  our  honored  member, 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Porter.  The  value  of  compression  in  fiUing  the 
clearance  volume,  in  engines  with  large  clearance,  has  also  been 
recognized  in  a  general  way  for  a  long  time.  One  other  question, 
the  economic  value  of  compression  as  an  element  in  governing, 
has  been  the  subject  of  occasional  discussions  ;  but  experimental 
data  on  this  point  seem  to  be  meagre. 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1894)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Meclianical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  Tratu- 
actions. 
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It  has  been  well  known  for  a  long  time  that  a  given  engine 
iBwith  giyen  initial  pressore,  eta,  operates  with  the  lowest  steam 
c^onsomption  per  home-power  per  hour  at  a  certain  point  of  cut- 
off and  that  a  yaxiation  of  the  point  of  cnt-off  either  side  of  this 
^point  is  aooompanied  by  a  higher  rate  of  steam  oonsnmption. 
^ith  a  giyen  initial  pressnrei  back  pressorsi  speed,  and  point  of 
exhaust  doenre,  each  point  of  cnt-off  corresponds  to  a  definite 
xoean  efltectiye  pressure  and  horse-power. 

A  lighter  load  is  nsofllly  met  by  an  earlier  point  of  cnt-o£^  and 
a  heayier  load  by  a  later  cut-oft  The  rate  of  steam  consump- 
tion  oyer  the  best  economy  usually  increases  faster  for  an  ear- 
lier eat-off  than  for  a  correspondingly  later  cut-o£ .  The  latter 
ohiDge  results  in  a  higher  terminal  pressure  with  greater  loss 
{hrongh  free  expansion,  but  this  is  in  part  compensated  by  a 
lednced  rate  of  cylinder  condensation  and  reeyaporation. 

The  earlier  cut-off  gives,  on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  ratio 
of  expansion,  but  is  accompanied  by  a  much  larger  condensa- 
tion rate.  The  effdct  of  the  earlier  cut-off  is  to  expose  the 
internal  walls  of  the  cylinder  to  steam  of  the  maximum  tem- 
peiatnie  for  a  shorter  time,  and  to  a  lower  temperature  for  a 
longer  time,  relatively,  than  is  the  case  with  a  later  cut-ofiL 
This  tends  to  reduce  the  mean  temperature  of  the  cylinder  walls, 
and  thus  to  increase  the  actual  amount  of  steam  condensed  per 
stroke,  while  the  indicated  horse-power  is  less,  and  thus  the 
foie  of  condensation  is  increased  from  two  causes.  The  general 
effect  of  a  high  ratio  of  compression  is  the  opposite  of  this ; 
that  is,  an  early  exhaust  closure  and  higher  mean  back  press- 
nre  tends  to  raise  the  mean  temperature  of  the  walls,  and  hence 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  condensation. 

The  mean  effective  pressure  can  be  reduced  to  meet  the 
i^qoirements  of  a  light  load  eit?ier  by  reducing  the  mean  for- 
ward pressure  or  by  increasing  the  mean  back  pressure.  The 
waste  per  horse-power  through  cylinder  condensation  is  pro- 
portional to  condensation  (actual)  divided  by  the  mean  effective 
pressure.  The  former  method  reduces  the  denominator  of  this 
expression,  but  tends  to  increase  the  numerator  at  the  same 
time,  while  the  latter  method  reduces  both  numerator  and 
denominator;  hence  it  should  be  the  more  efficient  means  of 
secnring  a  required  reduction  of  mean  effective  pressure  so  far 
as  the  condensation  waste  controls  efficiency. 
In  many  instances,  notably  in  electric  railway  plants,  the  en« 
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gines  run  at  mnoh  less  than  the  most  economical  load,  a  great 
deal  of  the  time.  This  is  probably  often  the  result,  in  part»  of  a 
too  literal  adherence  to  the  injunction,  "  When  you  are  gittin', 
git  a  good  deal/'  in  buying  too  large  an  engine ;  but  it  is  due 
more  to  the  necessity  of  providing  power  for  the  occasional  ex- 
cessive loads  to  which  these  plants  are  subject.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  such  service,  an  engine  is  needed  which  will  run 
with  reasonable  economy  at  considerable  less  than  the  best  load* 
The  very  heavy  loads  usually  last  for  short  periods  only,  and 
have  correspondingly  less  effect  upon  the  running  expenses. 
From  trials  and  observation  of  the  performance  of  such  plants, 
the  writer  became  much  impressed,  something  over  a  year  ago, 
with  the  idea  that  a  suitable  system  of  compression  governing 
might  improve  the  economy  of  an  engine  under  light  loads.  This 
was  by  no  means  a  new  idea ;  it  has  probably  occurred  to  a  great 
many  engineers.  In  a  paper  read  at  the  Hartford  meeting  of 
the  Society,  in  1881,*  Dr.  Thurston  said : 

"  Since,  however,  the  proper  ratio  of  expansion  for  the  engine, 
when  once  installed,  is  determined  mainly  by  the  steam  press- 
ure, and  since  any  variation  from  this  point  is  usually  produc- 
tive of  reduction  of  efficiency,  it  would  seem  that  the  ratio 
should  be  fixed  at  the  best  proportion  for  the  steam  pressure 
adopted,  and  never  changed.  ...  It  becomes  at  once  evident 
that  an  allowable  system  of  regulation  must  now  affect  the  back 
pressure  or  cushion  line.  ...  It  then  becomes  evident  that 
the  only  admissible  plan  is  the  variation  of  the  net  power  of  the 
engine  by  an  alteration  of  the  compression  line.  ...  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  we  have  here  an  admissible  method  of 
regulation,  and  one  which  should  be,  on  the  whole,  that  best 
fitted  to  give  high  efficiency,  since  any  excess  of  work  of  com- 
pression results  simply  in  the  transfer  of  heat  back  to  the 
steam  side." 

At  the  New  York  meeting  in  1883,  Mr.  Tabor  presented  a 
paper  upon  "Compression  as  a  Method  of  Gtoverning," t  in 
which  he  discussed  the  system  of  compression  governing  in 
greater  detail.    Many  other  advocates  of  this  system  could  be 

*  Note  relating  to  the  Proper  Method  of  Expansion  t  f  Steam  and  Begalation  of 
the  Engine,  by  R.  H.  Thurston,  TransactioM  A,  JH,  M.  E.,  Vol.  IL,  p.  846.  See 
also  Thurston'ri  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  683-607. 

t  Transactions  of  tlie  American  Society  of  Michanieal  Knginsen^  Vol.  V., 
p.  48. 
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Fig.  130. 


quoted,  including,  perhaps,  to  a  limited  extent,  almost  the  entire 
fratemitj  of  builders  of  single-valve  antomatio  engines. 
Fig.  130  shows  an  ideal  diagram  such  as  might  be  obtained 


SB 
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by  this  method  of  compression  governing,  while  Fig.  131  shows 
a  diagram  for  an  equal  mean  effective  pressure  as  obtained  by 
the  usual  method  of  regulation. 

The  writer  devised  a  valve  mechanism  which  would  prodacUd 
such  a  cycle  as  that  indicated  by  Fig.  130,  the  steam  distribu- 
tion being  characterized  by  these  features. 

To  meet  a  resistance  greater  than  the  most  economical  load, 
cut-off  occurs  later,  accompanied,  as  in  the  ordinary  single-valve 
automatic,  by  somewhat  less  compression ;  to  meet  a  lighter 
load,  the  compression  is  increased,  but  the  point  of  cut-off 
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Fig.  181. 


remains  fixed ;  that  is,  the  reduction  of  mean  effective  pressure 
is  effected  entirely  by  a  change  in  the  point  of  exhaust  closure. 
To  avoid  the  excessive  pressure  in  the  cylinder  at  the  end  of 
compression  (as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  of  Fig.  130),  with 
very  early  exhaust  closure,  a  relief  valve  was  to  afford  commn- 
nieation  between  the  cylinder  and  the  steam  chest.  This  was 
to  be  so  arranged  that  it  would  open  when  the  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  equalled  or  slightly  exceeded  the  pressure  in  the  steam 
chest.  This  scheme  had  two  obvious  defects :  first,  the  relief 
valve  was  bad,  mechanically,  especially  at  high  speeds  ;  second, 
with  a  very  light  load  on  the  engine,  the  mean  effective  pressure 
might  still  be  too  great  even  with  the  earliest  possible  exhltust 
closure.  Thus,  with  an  initial  pressure  of  90  pounds  per  square 
inch  by  the  gauge,  minimum  cut-off  at  \  stroke,  clearance  6  per 
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cent  ftnd  16  pounds  exhaust  pressure,  the  terminal  pressure 
wonld  be  about  35  pounds,  and  the  mean  effeotive  pressure 
would  be  about  18  or  19  pounds,  with  exhaust  closure  at  the 
begiiming  of  the  return  stroke.  With  lower  exhaust  pressure, 
higher  initial  pressure,  or  larger  olearanee,  the  mean  effective 
pressure  would  be  still  greater. 

To  avoid  these  difficulties,  another  valve  mechanism  was 
deyised  in  which  the  relief  valve  was  eliminated  by  providing 
for  a  variable  lead ;  and  in  which  the  minimum  cut-off  was  early 
enough  to  reduce  the  terminal  pressure  to  within  a  few  pounds 
of  the  exhaust  pressure.  Mr.  Tabor  had  intimated  that  this 
could  not  be  done,  but  the  writer  was  not  familiar  with  his 
paper  at  the  time. 

This  design  required  separate  steam  and  exhaust  valves,  each 
operated  by  its  own  eccentric.  Both  of  these  eccentrics  were  to 
be  movable,  but  they  were  controlled  by  the  one  governor,  and 
the  mechanism  proposed  is  but  little  more  complex  than  that 
of  any  two- valve  engine.  The  valves  operate  in  such  a  way  that 
the  steam-valve  opening  is  timed  to  correspond  to  the  compres- 
sion. Thus,  for  a  given  initial  pressure,  clearance,  and  exhaust 
pressure,  the  compression  reaches  initial  pressure  at  a  quite 
definite  position  of  the  piston. 

With  the  first  scheme  the  relief  valve  opens  at  this  point  or  a 
little  later.  It  is  evident  that,  with  equal  pressure  in  the  cylin- 
der and  steam  chest,  it  matters  not  whether  the  equilibrium  of 
these  pressures  is  maintained  by  a  special  relief  valve  or  through 
the  opening  of  the  regular  steam  valve. 

The  valve  mechanism  was  so  designed  that  cut-off  could  vary 
from  any  assumed  best  point  to  say  three-fourths  stroke,  accom- 
panied by  moderate  reduction  of  compression,  to  meet  heavy 
loads;  while,  to  meet  light  loads,  the  cut-off  becomes  somewhat 
earlier,  but  the  change  in  the  mean  effective  pressure  is  effected 
inainly  through  earlier  exhaust  closure.  In  other  words,  a  mean 
effective  pressure,  larger  than  that  corresponding  to  the  best 
load,  was  to  be  secured  by  an  increase  of  the  mean  forward  pres- 
sure with  an  incidental  decrease  of  the  mean  back  pressure ;  a 
smaller  mean  effective  pressure  was  to  be  obtained  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  mean  back  pressure  and,  incidentally,  with  a 
slightly  lower  mean  forward  pressure.  As  indicated  above, 
the  earliest  point  of  cut-off  can  be  made  just  sufficient,  when 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  earliest  exhaust  closure,  to  pre- 
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Tent  the  engine  from  running  away  under  the  Bmalleat  poasiK 
load. 

The  pecoliarity  of  the  steam-vslTe  action  is  that  for  a  ohan^ 
of  the  governor  to  one  side  of  the  position  corresponding  to  tl: 
best  load,  the  cut-off  becomes  later,  and  lead  does  not  rai 
greatly  ;  while  for  a  change  in  the  other  direction  the  lead  ii 
creases  considerably  and  the  point  of  cut-off  is  shifted  but  littli 
The  exhaust  valve  permits  great  range  for  exhaust  closure,  whi] 
maintaining  an  almost  constant  release.    Fig.  132  shovs  a  serie 


PiQ.  183. 


of  ideal  di^p-ams  covering  a  wide  range  of  load.  Each  diagrot 
is  designated  by  a  number,  beginning  with  I  for  the  lightet 
mean  effective  pressure.  Thus  the  outline  IVa,  IVe,  TVr,  T\ 
(shown  by  the  heavy  line),  is  the  di^^am  corresponding  to  th 
assumed  best  load.  The  subscripts  a,  e,  r,  c,  designate  points  < 
admission,  expansion  (cut-off),  release  and  compression,  resped 
ively. 

According  to  the  reasoning  already  given,  it  was  thought  ths 
this  steam  distribution  would  give  a  h^her  mean  temperature  c 
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cylinder  watls  than  would  result  from  the  more  usual  system  for 

•the  cylinder  oondensation.  It  was  also  thought  that,  with  the 
short  time  of  opening  to  exhaust,  the  exhaust  loss  would  be  com- 
paratively low.  All  work  done  upon  the  confined  steam  after 
exhaust  closure  must  evidently  result  in  returning  steam  to  the 
chest  or  in  heating  this  steam.  The  heat  thus  imparted  to  the 
steam  is  either  transmitted  to  the  walls  directly,  thus  raising 
their  temperature  before  admission  of  the  succeeding  charge  of 
steam;  or  it  is  retained  in  the  clearance,  or  returned  to  the 
steam  chest.     In  any  event  it  is  not  rejected  nor  wasted. 

Having  reached  the  conclusion  previously  arrived  at  by  many 
others,  and  having  submitted  the  scheme  to  several  prominent 
engineers,  with  the  result  of  a  general  approval,  it  was  decided 
to  subject  the  theory  to  an  experimental  tesi 

After  studying  various  engines  with  a  view  to  finding  one 
which  could  be  best  adjusted  to  the  desired  steam  distribution, 
it  was  found  that  the  Corliss  engine,  with  separate  eccentrics  and 
wrist  plates  for  the  steam  and  exhaust  valves,  could  be  readily 
made  to  meet  the  requirements.  The  high-pressure  element  of 
the  Sibley  College  Beynolds-Corliss  experimental  engine  was 
accordingly  used  for  this  work.  The  trials  were  made  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  college  oflBieers,  and  the  eflScient  assistance  of 
Messrs.  Hall,  Adams,  Gerry,  and  Eranz,  advanced  students  in 
mechanical  engineering. 

An  ideal  diagram,  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  130,  was  laid  out,  and 
the  proper  adjustments  of  the  engine  were  made. 

By  lengthening  the  exhaust- valve  links  the  exhaust  lap  is  in- 
creased, giving  earlier  exhaust  closure  and  later  release.  By 
advancing  the  exhaust  eccentric  both  exhaust  closure  and  release 
are  made  to  occur  earlier  in  the  stroke.  By  a  combination  of 
these  adjustments  the  required  exhaust  closure  was  obtained, 
without  change  of  release.  The  steam  eccentric  was  advanced  to 
give  admission  just  as  compression  should  reach  the  initial 
pressure,  and  the  governor  gave  cut-oflf  g»t  the  desired  point  when 
the  brake  load  was  properly  adjusted.  Having  tested  the  adjust- 
ments, the  trials  were  begun. 

A  series  of  trials  were  made  under  two  different  brake  loads. 
Then  the  engine  was  restored  to  its  normal  adjustment,  and  a 
corresponding  series  of  trials  was  made  with  the  usual  system  of 
governing. 
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Fio.  138. 


Fig.  184. 


Fig.  135. 


Figs.  133,  134,  135,  and  136  show  reproductions  of  tjpioal 
indicator  diagrams  for  the  four  diflferent  conditions. 

The  trials  were  conducted  with  great  care,  and  several  of  them 
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weie  repeated.    The  exhaust  steam  was  oondensed  in  a  surface 

oondenaer  and  weighed.    Indicator  cards,  gauge  readings,  etc., 

were  taken  e^ery  ten  minutes,  and  water  measurements  were 

taken  at  the  signal  for  the  other  readings,  and  also  when  each 

tank  was  filled.    The  latter  water  readings  were,  of  course,  the 


Fio.  186. 

inore  accurate,  although  the  partial  readings  checked  the  totals 
^thin  a  fraction  of  a  pound,  and  the  practical  constancy  of  these 
partial  readings  showed  a  yerj  regular  rate  throughout  each 
^1-  The  brake  was  kept  at  a  uniform  load  by  a  man  who 
watched  it  continually, 
^able  L  gives  the  data  obtained  from  this  series  of  trials : 


TABLE  I. 

KET  BRAKK  LOAD,  104  POUNDfl. 

NIT  BRAKK  LOAD, 
210  POUNDS. 

Compression. 

Corliss. 

Comp. 

Corliss. 

• 

A 

B 

D 

B 

c 

P 

Mean  steam  pressnre 

109.5 
88.45 
616.0 
12.86 
10.87 
48.00 
84.53 

107.0 
88.46 
611.6 
13.90 
10.87 
48.90 
78.20 

111.5 
88  45 
604.0 
18.98 
10.87 
43.20 
77.8 

118.8 
86.69 
575.7 
13.10 
11.29 
43.95 
86.2 

110.6 
81.75 
890.8 
24.84 
22.10 
85.80 
88.98 

113.3 

Mean  rev.  per  minute 

85.95 

Steam  per  nour,  pounds 

Mcated  horse-power 

780.8 
24.58 

I^Iivered  horse-power 

28.24 

Steam  per  I.  H.  P.,  per  hour. . .. 
Mechanical  efficiency,  percent. . 

81.88 
94.74 

These  results  show  nearly  the  same  water  7*ate  under  either  sys- 
tem of  governing,  although  the  small  difference  is  in  favor  of  the 
ordinary  method. 
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The  rate  is  high  in  both  cases,  bat  the  light  Iriads  and  the 
proportione  of  the  engine  would  lead  as  to  expect  low  eoonom;. 
The  engine  is  9  inches  in  diameter  by  36  inches  stroke,  and  the 
oleatance  is  large  for  a  Corliss  engine.* 

Figs.  137  and  138  give  a  thermal  comparison  of  diagrams  from 
the  trials  nnder  the  smaller  brake  load  with  the  compression  sys- 
tem and  with  the  usual  method  of  regulation,  respectively.    This 


analysis  was  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hall,  and  a  general  treatment  of 
this  method  was  given  by  Professor  Carpenter  in  a  paper  on 
"  The  Saturation  Curve  as  a  Beference  Line."  f  The  sataration 
curve  as  drawn  in  each  case  shows  the  expansion  line  that  wotdd 
have  been  obtained  had  all  the  steam  used  per  stroke  remained 
dry  and  saturated  throuf^hout  the  expansion  period.  The  ratio 
of  the  steam  accounted  for  by  the  diagram  at  any  point  to  the 
steam  shown  by  this  curve  gives  the  quality  of  the  steam  at 
that  point. 

'TbiH  remark  aa  to  tlie  proponiona  of  the  engine  applies  00)7  when  tlio  hlgL- 
prcHBure  element  in  run  as  n  pimple  engine.  Taken  oomplete,  u  k  tiipls-exp^n* 
tioQ  engine,  It  has  sbovn  remsrliable  f  coiinniy  for  an  engine  «f  Ita  aize. 

f  TroTuaetiong  of  the  Amerieaa  Society  of  Meehanieal  Enginten,  New  Toik 

Meeting,  1B98,  Vol.  SV. 
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Thb  quality  for  the  expanuon  period  is  teprese&ted  graphi- 
nllj  bj  the  quality  curve  placed  above  each  diagnun.  It  will 
be  seui  that  in  the  ease  of  the  oompTeseion  syatem  the  quality 
nhed  from  a  little  over  61  per  cent,  at  or  near  cat-off  to  aboat 
73  per  cent,  at  release  ;  while  with  the  other  method  the  corre- 
aposding  range  waa  from  40  per  cent,  to  over  80  per  cent.  This 
indicates  a  very  oonaiderable  smaller 'ooodeaaation  and  reevapora- 
tioDwmi  the  former  method,  as  we  had  expected  woidd  be  the 
case. 

Hm  satsratioD  curve  for  the  exhaust  aide,  with  its  corre- 


apondittg  qanlity  carve,  for  the  compresaioii  system  (see  Fig.  187) 
IS  onij  relative,  for  we  had  no  means  of  determioiog  the  actual 
qnalitr  of  the  eihaast  at  any  point  This  line  shows,  however, 
>  considerable  drying  of  the  confined  steam  as  compression 
proceeds. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  data  of  Table  L  that  the  mechanical 
efficiency  of  the  engine  was  lower  daring  the  compreeaion  trials 
than  in  the  other  trials.  This  was  anticipated,  for  the  high 
compression  increases  the  pressare  on  the  bearings  when  the 
crsnk  is  near  the  dead  centre  positions.    This  is  not  neoesearily 
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seriously  against  the  system,  however,  for  this  system  if  em- 
ployed would  be  used,  presumably,  on  high-speed  engines,  and 
the  weights  of  the  reciprocating  parts  could  be  proportioned  to 
distribute  the  crank-pin  pressures  more  satisfactorily  than  was 
possible  with  our  Corliss  engine. 

It  appears  from  these  limited  experiments  that  reducing  the 
mean  effective  pressure  by  increasing  the  back  pressure  does 
materially  reduce  cylinder  condensation,  as  we  had  been  led  to 
expect ;  but  we  did  not  secure  a  net  saving  in  steam. 

We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  conduct  further  trials  with  a 
view  to  tracing  out  the  compensating  losses,  and  must  resort 
to  somewhat  speculative  methods  to  account  for  the  results 
obtained. 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  result;  to  two  causes. 
One  of  these  is  mechanical,  the  other  is  thermaL  In  the  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Ball  at  the  Engineering  Congress  in  Chicago*  he 
states  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  ratio  of 
expansion  and  the  ratio  of  compression  which  will  give  the  best 
economy.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  this  theory  is 
geometrically  sound  (although  he  once  expressed  a  doubt  on  this 
point) ;  but,  as  was  stated  in  a  discussion  of  Professor  Jacobus's 
paper  at  the  Montreal  meeting, f  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
effect  of  compression  on  condensation  within  the  cylinder  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

According  to  Mr.  Ball's  theory,  the  cycle  which  we  obtained 
with  the  usual  Corliss  regulation  is  much  better  than  the  com- 
pression cycle ;  while  our  results  show  about  the  same  economy 
in  both  cases.  It  then  seems  probable  that  there  is  something 
in  the  compression  idea,  but  that  we  have  lost  its  advantage  by 
carrying  the  principle  too  far,  just  as  we  lose  the  gain  through 
high  ratios  of  expansion  if  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit. 

The  waste  through  free  expansion  with  the  high  pressure  at 
release  in  our  compression  trials  may  account  for  the  entire  loss ; 
but  an  investigation  made  since  our  trials  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Adams  in 
the  Sibley  College  laboratories  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  there 
is  another  factor  in  this  loss  which  we  had  not  previously  rated 
at  its  full  value. 

♦  •*  Compression  as  a  Factor  in  Steam-Engine  Economy."  By  F.  H.  Ball. 
Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  1067. 

f  '*  Results  of  Experiments  with  a  Fifty  Horse-Power  Singln  Non-condensing 
BaU  and  Wood  Engine,"  etc.    By  D.  S.  Jacobus.    /Wd.,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  915. 
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Mr.  Adams  oondaotod  a  series  of  trials  npon  cylinder  con* 
densaiioQ  by  using  a  tbermo-pile  in  the  cylinder  head  He 
placed  his  junctions  within  ^^  of  an  inch  of  the  internal  snr&oe 
of  the  cylinder,  and  by  means  of  very  careful  preparations  and 
the  use  of  an  extremely  delicate  galyanometer  he  secored  a 
photographic  diagram  of  the  temperature  changes  in  the  cylinder 
wall  This  work  shows  that  the  exhanst  waste  occurs,  yery 
largely,  immediately  after  release  by  a  rapid  boiling  away  of  the 
condensed  steam,  and  that  the  loss  during  the  later  part  of  the 
exhanst  stroke  is  comparatively  small  By  reference  to  Fig.  137 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  had  about  78  per  cent,  steam  and  27  per 
cent  water  in  our  cylinder  at  release,  with  the  compression 
trials,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  water  was  nearly  all 
reeyaporated  during  the  short  time  that  the  exhaust  yalve  was 
opea  This  would  account  for  an  exhaust  loss  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  time  the  exhaust  valye  was  open. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  free  expansion  loss  and  this 
slmost  instantaneous  exhaust  loss  are  su£S[cient  to  account  for 
the  poor  showing  of  these  compression  trials.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  qnantitatiye  determination  of  the  influence  of  each  of  these 
factors  may  yet  be  made,  for  they  would  not  be  without  interest, 
Bven  if  of  no  direct  commercial  value. 

While  it  is  decidedly  unsafe  to  draw  conclusions  from  such 
limited  data,  these  few  trials  indicate,  as  far  as  they  go,  that, 
whatever  the  possible  gain  from  using  compression  as  a  method 
of  governing  may  be,  it  will  probably  prove  effective  in  amelio- 
rating the  wastes  of  the  steam-engine  only  to  a  limited  degree, 
^der  ordinary  circumstances. 

There  are  two  conditions  under  which  it  is  possible  that  the 
compression  method  of  governing  may  yet  prove  advantageous 
to  some  extent :  first,  with  steam  pressure  so  low  that  the  ordi- 
nary distribution  gives  a  large  loop  at  the  end  of  expansion  with 
light  load,  and,  secondly,  with  compound  engines. 

It  is  hoped  that  an  engine  recently  built  at  the  Sibley  College 
shops  will  afford  means  of  applying  the  method  to  these  cases  in 
the  near  future. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  R,  77.  Thurston. — ^Prof^ssor  Barr*s  presentation  of  the 
case,  and  the  interesting  and  exact  data  obtained  by  him,  con- 
stitute the  first  contribution,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  this  subject, 
apart  from  the  speculative  and  introductory  matter  offered  by 
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myself  originally,  as  a  merely  possibly  interesting  snggestiony 
and  by  Mr.  Tabor,  later,  in  continuance  of  the  discussion.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  find  the  anticipations  of  that  original  paper 
confirmed  so  precisely,  while  perhaps  a  little  disappointing  to 
find,  as  is  undeniably  the  fact,  that  the  promise  of  practical  gain 
by  its  adoption  is  still  so  questionable.  But  exact  knowledge 
is  always  welcome,  and  often  finds  useful  application  when  and 
where  least  expected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Barr^s 
plan  for  modified  compression  governing  may  have  a  fair  trial 
and  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 

The  complication  of  thermal,  thermo-dynamio,  dynamic,  and 
geometric  conditions  which  affects  nearly  every  process  in  the 
operation  of  the  engine,  in  any  way  related  to  its  net  final  effi- 
ciency, is  observed  here  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  detail 
of  the  engine  cycle ;  and  the  engineer  here,  as  always,  must 
finally  settle  upon  his  method  of  adjustment,  after  noting  all, 
and  his  conclusion  must,  here,  as  always,  be  a  compromise. 
It  is  interesting,  in  this  case,  to  observe  the  illustration  of  this 
fact  afforded  by  the  compensation  of  all  gain,  by  adjusting  com- 
pression, by  an  opposite  change,  due  to  reduced  mechanical 
efficiency. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Adams,  not  yet  published,  throws  some 
light  upon  the  question  discussed  by  Professor  Barr,  and,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  is  correctly  interpreted  by  the  latter.  The 
greatest  loss  occurs  by  the  sudden  outrush  of  the  stored  heat 
of  the  engine-cylinder  at  the  instant  of  opening  of  the  exhaust, 
cooling  the  metal  far  below  the  mean  held  during  the  later  part 
of  the  exhaust  stroke ;  the  flow  of  heat  from  the  interior  of  the 
mass  taking  later  effect,  and  thus  leaving  less  opportunity  than 
would  otherwise  be  found  for  this  particular  method  of  saving. 
But  these  investigations  are  probably  only  just  commenced,  and 
we  shall  look  to  Professor  Barr,  Mr.  Adams,  and  others  engaged 
in  similar  researches,  for  further  and  more  complete  data. 

The  elegant  method  of  graphical  representation  of  the  engine 
cycle  and  of  determination  of  the  variation  of  quality  of  steam 
and  of  condensation  and  reevaporation,  seem  to  me  among  the 
most  striking  points  of  this  paper.  The  general  method  is  that 
referred  to  by  me  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Ball's  remarks  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  paper  on  "  The  Milwaukee 
Pumping  Engine,"  and  has  been  elaborated  in  the  course  of  Pro- 
fessor Carpenter's  work  in  most  interesting  and  useful  ways ; 
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umoug  whic'  is  perliape  not  the  least  intereBting  and 

mstraotive. 

Pivf.  B.  S.  Jacofjiif.—The  results  of  these  tests  appear  to 
indicate  that  governing  by  oompression  gives  about  the  same 
reault  tor  indicated  horse-power  as  if  we  had  the  Corliss  cycle. 
Bnt  1  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  specific  case 
tbe  comparative  economy  per  net  horse-power  is  not  the  same 
aa  per  indicated  horse-power.  When  we  govern  by  the  com- 
pres.Miiu  «e  Lave  about  twice  the  friction,  according  to  the 
figures  presented,  so  that,  if  we  compare  the  compression  cycle 
and  the  Corliss  cycle  by  n  t  horse-power,  we  have  about  nine 
per  cent,  gain  for  the  Corl  cycle  for  the  lowest  power  given 
liere,  and  about  sixteen  for  highest ;  and,  of  course,  as  tbe 

net  power  is  what  we  are  a         this  is  the  true  basis  for  com- 
paiison. 

Prof.  Jno.  H.  Barr.  *— Profi  J( 

tially  met  in  the  body  of  i     i      .  1       last 

paragraph  on  p^e  441.    Af  i  tr  o- 

retical  esaminatipn  of  a  hig  ed  (  if 


leasonsble  weigffi  of  recipi  >  ;  a  1 

dJBtribute  the  crank-pLu  pre  re 

compression,  and  the  resul      s<         d  to '  t 

good  a  distribution  may  be  secured  as  Ly  ed.     If 

tbis  is  the  case,  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  think  that  the 
wmpression  cycle  necessarily  involves  abnormally  low  mechan- 
ical efficiency.  For  this  reason  it  waa  deemed  best  to  base 
the  comparisons  upon  the  indicated  horse-power ;  bat  in  order 
to  present  the  case  fairly,  the  brake  horse-power  was  also 
reported.  If  the  considerable  increase  of  engine  friction  noted 
in  these  trials  seemed  to  be  unavoidable  with  the  compression 
ejcle,  the  handicap  would  be  serious ;  for,  as  Professor  Jacobus 
remarks,  "  net  horse-power  is  what  we  are  after." 

Dr.  Thurston  also  refers  to  the  engine  friction  as  one  of  the 
compensations  ;  but  in  comparison  of  steam  used  per  indicated 
horse-power,  this  cannot  be  so  considered. 

Tbe  paper  was  not  presented  to  prove  the  advantage  of  the 
compression  system,  but  simply  to  give  the  data  of  the  trials, 
irbich  seem  to  have  been  upon  somewhat  different  lines  from 
Boy  others  reported  to  the  Society.     It  does,  as  far  as  it  goes, 

*  Aatlior'B  closiirL-,  under  the  Hales. 
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indicate  tliat  compression  has  a  marked  effect  upon  cylinder- 
condensation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  shows  that  the  net  gaict 
to  be  anticipated  from  a  reduction  of  this  waste  in  this  vaj  is, 
perhaps,  less  than  many  had  previously  supposed;  that,  as 
stated  on  page  443,  "  it  will  probably  prove  eflFeotive  in  ameliorat- 
ing the  wastes  of  the  steam-engine  only  to  a  limited  degree, 
under  ordinary  circumstances," 

Tlie  general  result  of  Mr.  Adams's  investigation  was  given 
orally  at  the  meeting,  as  the  writ«r  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  print  this  matter  at  the  time.     Mr.  Adams  has  since  pab* 


Fig.  139. 

lislied  an  accouut  of  the  work  in  CaBBier's  Magazine,  and  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  it  here. 

Fig.  139  is  a  reproduction  of  the  actual  di^;ram  representing 
the  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  wall  at  a  point  in  one 
head  ^l^inch  below  the  surface.  Figs.  140  and  141  show  the 
indicator  diagrams  and  this  metal  temperature  dif^frani  respec- 
tively. It  will  appear  from  these  figures  that  the  temperature 
of  the  wall  rises  during  admission,  falls  gradnally  daring  expan- 
sion, falls  rapidly  at  release,  then  >-i»es  during  the  first  part  ^tfu 
cxhiiimt  xtrokf,  reaches  a  maximum,  and  falls  again  till  oompree- 
sion  begins,  when  a  rise  in  temperature  follows.  The  only  feature 
of  this  which  needs  explanation  is  the  reheating  of  the  walls 
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dtmng  the  early  part  of  the  exhaust.  This  is  accounted  for  b; 
ttie  very  rapid  sorfaoe  cooling  at  release,  ■which  lowers  the  tem- 
peratoie  near  the  surface  much  below  the  meao  temperature 
of  the  walls.  After  the  moisture  of  the  steam  is  all  eTaporated, 
the  conduction  of  heat  is  from  metal  to  dry  steam  ;  and  hence 
the  cylinder  does  not  impart  heat  to  the  exhaust  so  rapidly, 
and  the  heat  flowing;  from  the  mass  of  the  walls  toward  the 


Temperatubb  Caiidm  fou  Steam  ai 

iMer  surface  reheats  the  cooler  portion  previously  reduced  to 
Uie  lower  temperature. 

^a  is  analogous  to  what  takes  place  when  a  piece  of  hot 
iron  ig  suddenly  plunged  into  water  and  quickly  removed ;  the 
Birface  will  be  again  heated  upon  removal  from  the  water,  but 
'rill  not  get  quite  as  hot  as  before  plunging.  This  investigation 
of  Mr.  Adams  seems  to  have  revealed  an  auanspected  event  in 
^  much-studied  phenomenon ;  and  while  the  results  are  only 
qiulitatire,  it  is  hoped  that  quantitative  data  may  yet  be 
obtained  by  this  method. 

The  work  of  Mr,  Adams  indicates  that  our  efforts  to  reduce 
the  thermal  wastes  of  the  engine  must  be  in  the  way  of  preven- 
tion, or  must  be  directed  toward  events  which  occur  before 
release,  or  very  shortly  after ;  for  the  main  reevaporation  lose 
appareutly  occurs  very  soon  after  this  event. 
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DCXXVIII.* 

RESULTS  OF  MEASUREMENTS   TO   TEST  THE  ACCU- 
RACY OF  SMALL   THROTTLING   CALORIMETERS, 

BY  D.   8.  JACOBUS,  HOBOKKN,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  following  data  are  the  results  of  tests  made  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  an  investigation  undertaken  for  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Co.,  by  Professor  Denton,  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  throttling  calorimeters  applied  to  a  steam  main  are  a  reli- 
able means  of  determining  the  average  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  total  quantity  of  steam  flowing  through  it 

The  results  of  the  experiments  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  the  indication  of  these  instruments  may  greatly  exaggerate 
the  amount  of  moisture,  and  that  the  degree  of  inaccuracy 
depends  upon  the  local  conditions. 

It  is  thought  desirable,  therefore,  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
notice  of  the  Society,  and  invite  discussion,  so  that  subsequent 
experiments  may  cover  the  conditions  of  any  peculiar  experi- 
ences of  members  in  this  line. 

The  tests  indicate  that  various  nozzles,  such  as  are  now  used 
in  practice,  do  not  give  an  average  sample  of  the  steam  which 
flows  by  them. 

If  a  nozzle  closed  at  the  inner  end,  and  perforated  with  a 
number  of  small  holes  in  its  cylindrical  surface,  is  employed, 
the  calorimeter  will  ordinarily  indicate  too  high  a  percentage  of 
moisture.  For  example,  a  calorimeter  attached  to  a  three-inch 
horizontal  pipe  by  means  of  a  horizontal  nozzle  of  half-inch 
pipe,  having  six  holes  seven-thirty-seconds  inch  in  diameter, 
indicated  6.3  per  cent,  of  moisture  when  the  actual  amount  was 
2.3  per  cent ;  14.6  per  cent,  when  the  actual  was  8.8  per  cent. ; 
and  17.8  per  cent,  when  the  actual  was  10.1  per  cent.     In  these 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1894)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mecbanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI,  of  the  TVoiM- 

nctiona. 
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idBts  aboni  1|600  pounds  of  steam  flowed  tbrongh  the  pipe  per 
hoar. 

A  calorimeter  attached  to  a  vertical  nozzle  with  twelve  holes 
seTen-thirtj-seconds  inch  in  diameter,  placed  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal pipe/ indicated  5.6  per  cent  when  the  true  amount  was 
2.5  per  oeni;  ILl  per  cent,  when  the  true  amount  was  4.7  per 
oeni;  and  90.9  per  cent,  when  the  true  amount  was  10.9  per  cent 
A  vertical  nozzle,  containing  twelve  holes  one-eighth  inch  in 
diameter,  also  gave  too  high  })ercentages  of  moisture.  The 
results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  detail  in  Table  I. 

These  results  show  that  other  devices  than  perforated  nozzles 
shonld  be  employed  to  obtain  an  average  sample  of  steam, 
and  tests  are  in  progress  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  an 
anangement  devised  by  Professor  Denton,  which  consists  of 
a  tube  passing  through  a  stuffing-box,  and  so  arranged  that 
it  may  be  moved  to  any  position  across  the  pipe  under  a  full 
head  of  steam.  The  tube  has  an  open  end,  and  there  are  no 
side  holes.  This  arrangement  allows  determinations  to  be 
made  at  all  depths. 

Lmes  15, 16,  and  17  of  Table  I.  give  the  results  obtained  with 
a  special  form  of  nozzle,  in  which  a  slot  was  cut  about  one- 
qnarter  inch  wide  and  one  inch  long.  This  slot  was  placed  so 
as  to  be  at  the  centre  of  the  three-inch  pipe.  When  the  slot 
was  turned  so  that  the  current  of  steam  struck  directly  against 
it  the  percentage  of  moisture  indicated  by  the  calorimeter  was 
less  than  the  true  amount,  and  when  turned  so  that  it  was  away 
&om  the  current  the  percentage  of  moisture  was  greater  than 
the  true  amount.  When  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  current, 
^  intermediate  result  was  obtained,  which  was  greater  than 
the  true  amount  of  moisture.  These  experiments  tend  to  show 
that  the  water  which  strikes  a  nozzle  clings  to  it  and  passes 
around  it  so  as  to  be  drawn  inward  by  the  currents  of  steam 
entering  the  apertures. 

The  true  percentage  of  moisture  was  determined  as  follows : 

A  known  weight  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  65°  Fahr. 

was  injected  into  a  three-inch  pipe,  and  travelled  along  with 

the  steam  for  a  distance  of  about  eight  feet  into  a  three-inch 

Siratton  separator.    After    leaving    the    separator  the  steam 

passed  through  a  three-inch  horizontal  nipple  six  inches  long 

into  a  twelve-inch  drum  four  feet  long.     A  valve  between  the 

nipple  and  twelve-inch  drum  was  used  to  throttle  the  steam  so 

29 
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as  to  obtain  the  desired  rate  of  flow  and  maintain  a  pressure  in 
the  twelve-inch  drum  equal  to  about  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  steam  flowed  from  the  twelve-inch  drum  through  a  system 
of  piping  into  a  surface  condenser,  and  was  finiJlj  weighed. 
The  calorimeter  nozzle  was  tapped  into  the  three-inch  nipple 
between  the  throttling  valve  and  the  separator  at  a  distance  of 
about  three  inches  from  the  separator.  The  steam  was  turned 
at  right  angles  in  passing  from  the  separator  to  the  outlet 
pipe,  so  that  the  experiments  correspond  to  placing  calo- 
rimeters in  a  horizontal  pipe  near  an  elbow.  The  drip  pipe 
of  the  separator  was  closed,  and  the  water  rose  to  such  a 
height  in  the  separator  that  it  mingled  with  the  steam  pass- 
ing from  the  same.  This  arrangement  was  adopted  in  order 
to  obtain  a  thorough  mixture  of  the  steam  and  water.  At 
flrst  a  baffle-plate  device  was  contemplated,  but  on  further 
consideration  the  separator  was  used  as  an  equivalent.  That 
there  was  a  fairly  uniform  mixture  is  conflrmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  horizontal  nozzle  gave  about  the  same  results  as  a 
vertical  nozzle. 

A  constant  amount  of  moisture  was  maintained  by  taking 
weighings  of  the  condensed  steam  and  water  every  five  minutes, 
and  regulating  the  flow  of  water  to  a  uniform  rate.  A  continu- 
ous record  was  preserved,  and  only  that  portion  where  uniform 
conditions  were  maintained  was  employed  in  calculating  the 
flnal  results.  The  average  length  of  such  selected  intervals  was 
about  twenty-flve  minutes,  so  that  five  readings  of  weights  were 
used  in  calculating  the  results  of  each  test.  The  readings  of 
temperatures  were  made  every  two  and  one-half  minutes. 

The  height  of  water  in  the  separator  was  observed  and  found 
to  remain  at  a  constant  figure  for  a  given  set  of  conditions.  A 
few  of  the  tests  were  also  extended  over  several  hours,  and  no 
practical  variation  was  detected. 

In  all  the  tests  the  steam  was  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
apparatus  for  some  time  before  taking  the  readings. 

Tests  Nos.  7  and  8  are  exceptions  to  the  others.  In  these 
the  calorimeter  was  attached  to  the  three-inch  pipe  leading  to 
the  separator,  and  within  about  one  foot  of  the  same.  The 
results  shown  by  the  calorimeter  in  these  tests  are  very  high, 
546  per  cent,  being  indicated  when  the  true  amount  was  21.0 
per  cent.,  and  50.8  per  cent,  when  the  true  amount  is  17.6  per 
cent     These  results  were  probably  caused  by  water  running 
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along  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  which  splashed  upward  into  the 
lower  holes  of  the  nozzle. 

The  nozzles  were  all  of  half-inch  pipe,  and  were  of  the  follow- 
ing forms : 

Nozzle  No.  1  contained  twelve  holes,  seven-thirty-seconds  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  drilled  along  four  equidistant  lines  par- 
allel to  the  centre  line  of  the  pipe.  The  centres  of  the  four 
holes  nearest  to  the  outlet  were  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  three-inch  pipe  when  the  nozzle 
was  screwed  into  place.  The  holes  drilled  along  each  line  were 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart. 

Nozzle  No.  2  was  of  the  same  form  as  No.  1,  except  that  the 
holes  were  one-eighth  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  holes  nearest 
the  outlet  were  within  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  pipe  when  the  nozzle  was  screwed  into  position. 

Nozzle  No.  3  contained  six  holes  seven-thirty-seconds  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  drilled  along  two  lines  parallel  to  the  centre 
of  the  pipe  and  opposite  each  other.  When  in  position  the 
plane  in  which  the  holes  were  drilled  was  horizontal  The 
holes  nearest  the  outlet  were  within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  pipe.  The  holes  were  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  from  each  other,  as  in  nozzles  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Nozzle  No.  4  has  already  been  described  in  connection  with 
the  tests  made  with  it 

The  nozzles  were  made  with  long  threads,  so  that  all  the  por- 
tion projecting  into  the  three-inch  steam  pipe  was  threaded. 
All  were  closed  at  their  inner  ends. 

To  measure  the  amount  of  superheat  in  the  steam  the  ther- 
Hiometer  was  placed  in  a  special  form  of  mercury  well,  having  a 
oulb  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  provided  with  a  very  thin  neck 
leading  from  this  bulb  to  the  outside  of  the  pipe.  The  large 
l^ulb,  combined  with  the  thin  neck,  overcomes  the  error  intro- 
duced by  conduction  of  the  pipe  to  the  well,  which,  in  a  well  of 
a  three-eighths-of-an-inch  pipe  four  inches  long,  amounts  to 
about  four  degrees  Fahr.  This  large  error  occurs  only  in  the 
case  of  superheated  steam. 

To  obtain  the  value  of  one  degree  of  superheat  measured  in 
this  way  in  heating  the  injected  water,  including  all  radiation 
effects,  the  following  method  was  employed  :  The  entire  amount 
of  steam  flowing  through  the  three-inch  pipe  was  throttled  after 
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pa43sing  by  the  oalorimeter  nozzle,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  steam  at  low  pressure  was  measured  after  it  entered  the 
twelve-inch  drum.  The  temperature  of  the  superheated  steam 
was  measured  before  and  after  throttling,  no  water  being  in- 
jected. The  temperature  before  throttling  was  measured  in  a 
six-inch  drum  placed  just  before  the  point  where  the  water  was 
injected  in  the  regular  tests,  so  that  the  entire  effect  of  radiation 
was  included.  All  portions  of  the  apparatus  were  well  covered 
with  hair  felt.  This  method  of  allowing  for  the  initial  super- 
heating of  the  steam  was  checked  up  to  the  limit  of  moisture 
that  could  be  indicated  by  superheating  in  the  twelve-inch  drum, 
and  was  found  to  agree  within  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent 

Whenever  the  amount  of  moisture  was  low  enough  to  cause  the 
steam  in  the  twelve-inch  drum  to  be  superheated,  the  percentages 
obtained  by  weighing,  given  in  Table  L,  were  checked  by  the 
percentages  obtained  by  calculation  from  the  superheat 

The  basis  of  pressure  was  a  plug  device,  which  was  loaded 
with  weights  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  required  pressures.  The 
plug  was  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  hole  in  the  bushing 
into  which  it  fitted  was  0.5005  inch.  Both  the  plug  and  the 
bushing  were  ground  true,  and  were  the  work  of  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Company.  The  readings  obtained  with  this  plug  were 
checked  by  the  square-inch  knife-edge  piece  device  of  the  Ash- 
croft  Company,  and  by  a  mercury  column. 

To  standardize  the  thermometers,  they  were  placed  in  the 
mercury  wells  in  which  they  were  used,  or  in  similar  ones,  and 
subjected  to  a  known  pressure  of  saturated  steam.  The  correc- 
tions were  made  by  employing  Begnault's  values  for  the  tempera- 
ture of  saturated  steam,  so  that  ihe  final  readings  correspond  to 
the  temperatures  by  an  air  thermometer.  In  general,  if  the  en- 
tire column  of  mercury  in  the  thermometer  is  heated,  the  reading 
indicated  by  the  same  will  be  too  high ;  whereas,  if  a  large  portion 
of  the  column  of  mercury  contained  in  the  stem  is  not  heated, 
the  reading  will  be  too  low. 

The  radiation  of  the  Barrus  calorimeter  was  determined  by 
passing  superheated  steam  through  it.  The  separator  portion 
was  filled  with  water  to  a  given  height  in  the  glass,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  superheated  steam  was  adjusted  so  that  the  water 
level  remained  constant  in  the  glass.  If  the  water  increased  in 
height,  the  temperature  of  the  entering  steam  was  increased  so  as 
to  reevaporate  some  of  the  water ;  and  if  it  fell  too  low,  the  tern- 
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pentnie  of  the  Bteam  was  decreased.  The  tests  were  extended 
orei  seTeral  horns.  An  average  of  the  loss  of  superheat  repre- 
wnts  the  losaes  bj  radiatioiL  To  deterDaine  the  radiation  of  the 
heat  g&nge  portion,  the  orifice  was  removed,  and  superheated 
steam  was  passed  throngh  the  apparatus  at  the  same  rate  as  if 
the  orifioe  had  been  present.  In  this  case  the  loss  of  superheat 
also  lepresents  the  loss  bj  radiation. 
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APPENDIX. 

It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  average  temperature  of  the 
superheated  steam  entering  the  apparatus,  as  has  been  previously 
explained,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  radia- 
tion should  be  considered,  led  to  experiments  to  determine  the 
total  heat  of  the  superheated  steam  at  the  initial  pressure  for 
various  readings  of  the  thermometers  which  registered  the  super- 
heating in  the  six-inch  drum  marked  B  in  Fig.  143.  The  total  heat 
of  the  superheated  steam  at  entrance  was  taken  as  the  total  heat 
of  saturated  steam  at  the  observed  pressure,  plus  some  factor  cor- 
responding to  the  specific  heat  of  steam,  multiplied  by  the  degrees 
of  superheating  registered  by  the  thermometers,  and  this  factor 
was  deduced  from  the  experiments. 

Let  pi  and  p2  be  the  pressure  in  the  six-inch  drum  marked  B  in 
Fig.  143,  and  in  the  twelve-inch  drum  marked  iT,  into  which  the 
steam  passed  after  being  throttled  by  the  valve  M;  ti  and  ^,,  the 
temperatures  of  saturated  steam  at  the  above  pressures ;  Si  and  S2, 
the  temperature  of  the  superheated  steam  ;  Hi  and  II 2^  the  total 
heats  of  saturated  steam ;  7?,  the  heat  lost  by  radiation  of  each 
pound  of  steam  in  passing  through  the  apparatus;  and  X,  the  heat 
factor,  as  above  explained.    We  then  have, 

II2  4-  0.48  {82-12)  +  Ii=  III -\-  2r{Si  -ti) (1) 

y_  Ih  +  0.48  (^a  -ij)-  Hi^  R 

If  the  heat  lost  bv  radiation  is  deducted  from  the  total  heat  of 
the  steam  passing  the  six-inch  drum,  we  may  then  obtain  a  factor 
JT^,  which,  on  being  used  in  the  right-hand  member  of  equation 
(1),  will  give  the  total  heat  in  one  pound  of  the  steam  when  it 
leaves  the  separator,  provided  that  no  water  is  injected  into  the 
pipe.     This  factor  is,  therefore, 

^^  ^    II2  +  0.48  {S,  ~  t,)  -  III 

Si  —  ti 

The  data  and  calculated  values  of  X^  are  given  in  Table  I. 
In  each  test  uniform  conditions  were  maintained,  and  a  continu- 
ous record  was  taken  for  from  two  to  three  hours.  Only  the  last 
portion  of  the  records  was  used  in  obtaining  the  average  data 
given  in  the  tables,  as  it  was  found  that  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  the  effect  of  radiation  and  conduction  became  constant. 
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Tbe  universally  accepted  Qgure  for  the  specific  heat  of  steam  is 
0.4S,  which  is  derived  from  Regnault's  experiments.  In  these 
eiperiraents  the  range  of  temperature  was  from  about  260  degrees 
Fahr.  to  430  degrees  Fahr.  In  tests  with  throttling  calorimeters 
't  is  necessary  to  know  the  total  heat  of  superheated  steam  at 
atmospheric  pressure.  This  is  usually  taken  as  the  total  heat  of 
wtornted  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure,  plus  the  degrees  of  super- 
Wting,  times  0.48.  This  may  not  be  precisely  so,  as  it  has  not 
^n  shown  that  the  factor  of  0.48  applies  over  the  range  from 
"le  temperature  of  saturation,  or  212  degrees  Fahr.,  to  the  lowest 
temperature  of  Regnault's  experiments,  or  260  degrees  Fahr. 

In  Regnault's  experiments  on  the  specific  heat  of  steam  he 
determined  the  total  heats  of  superheated  steam  at  two  different 
temperatures,  and  divided  the  difference  of  the  total  heats  by  the 
difference  of  temperature  in  order  to  obtain  the  specific  heat. 

Tbe  average  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in  Table  II. 
Table  III.  contains  a  comparison  of  the  total  heats  of  superheated 
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steam  at  atmospheric  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  experiments, 
with  the  total  heat  calculated  by  employing  the  factor  of  0.48. 
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A  gra{diioal  representation  of  the  results  of  Segnanlt's  experi- 
ments is  shown  in  Fig.  166.  The  average  results  of  each  series  of 
tests  are  indicated  by  dots  enclosed  in  circles.  The  crosses' repre- 
sent the  six  tests  which  form  the  second  series.  An  examination 
of  Fig.  166,  together  with  the  figures  given  in  Table  III.,  shows 
that  the  results  for  the  total  heats  vary  among  themselves,  the 
results  for  the  second  series  of  tests  being  above  the  theoretical 
value  in  which  the  specific  heat  is  taken  as  0.48,  and  the  remain- 
der below  tiiis  value. 


aOO'  350"  400' 

Temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit 

Pig.  166. 


As  Regnault  remarks  that  the  first  series  of  tests  are  not  as 
reliable  as  the  others,  we  will  consider  only  the  data  furnished  by 
the  remaining  series. 

In  Fig.  166  it  may  be  observed  that  the  six  separate  experiments 
of  the  second  series,  which  are  indicated  by  the  crosses,  are  all 
about  the  same  distance  above  the  line  found  by  employing  the 
factor  of  0.48,  thus  showing  that  the  experiments .  agree  well 
among  themselves,  and  that  the  difference  between  this  series  and 
the  third  and  fourth  is  not  due  to  an  accidental  variation.  The 
third  and  fourth  series  of  tests  were  made  with  a  larger  calorime- 
ter than  was  used  in  the  second  series,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
discrepancies  in  the  total  heats  arise  from  some  slight  error  in 
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estimating  the  constants  for  the  apparatus.  Should  there  be  such 
an  error,  it  would  aflfect  the  value  determined  for  the  specific  heat 
but  little,  if  at  all,  for  the  specific  heat  is  calculated  by  taking 
the  difference  of  the  total  heats,  and  a  constant  error  in  the  total 
amounts  would  not  affect  the  result.  As  the  average  of  the  two 
results,  one  for  the  calorimeter  used  in  the  second  series  of  tests, 
and  the  other  for  the  larger  calorimeter  used  in  the  third  and 
fourth  series  of  tests,  nearly  agree  with  the  total  heat  calculated 
by  employing  the  factor  of  0.48,  we  have  adopted  this  factor 
in  our  work. 

We  have  made  a  number  of  experiments  to  show  how  nearly 
the  above  factor  is  correct  as  applied  to  calorimeters  of  the  throt- 
tling principle,  by  starting  with  steam  in  a  state  of  r^t,  or  with 
moving  steam  just  at  the  point  of  superheating,  and  passing  it 
through  a  Barrus  calorimeter.  If  the  initial  state  of  the  steam  is 
the  same  as  the  saturated  steam  of  Regnault's  experiments,  and 
the  factor  of  0.48  is  correct,  then  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
after  throttling,  or  the  normal  reading,  should  be  that  obtained  by 
the  equation, 

0.48 


Normal  reading  =  — '^  ^^   '  +  t^ 


In  the  first  series  of  experiments,  the  calorimeter  was  attached 
to  a  vertical  nozzle,  with  no  side  holes,  in  the  same  position 
in  which  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  143.  This  vertical  nozzle  drew 
the  steam  from  the  centre  of  the  three-inch  pipe.  It  was  found 
that,  with  no  other  steam  flowing  through  the  pipe  than  that 
which  passed  into  the  calorimeter,  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
leaving  the  calorimeter,  corrected  for  radiation,  with  an  initial 
steam  pressure  of  80  ])ounds,  was  283  degrees  Fahr.  When  the 
valve  M  was  opened  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  to  pass  the  calo- 
rimeter nozzle  at  a  considerable  velocity,  higher  normal  readings 
were  obtained  than  for  steam  in  a  state  of  rest,  provided  the 
steam  was  initially  superheated,  and  was  brought  down  to  a  state 
of  saturation  by  injecting  water  into  it.  In  such  tests  the  excess 
of  water  was  drawn  out  by  the  separator  JT,  and  the  steam  which 
passed  into  the  calorimeter  was  drawn  from  the  steam  after  this 
excess  of  moisture  was  removed.  In  these  tests  the  temperature 
of  the  steam  in  the  three-inch  pipe  was  measured  near  the  calo- 
rimeter nozzle  by  means  of  a  thermometer,  the  bare  bulb  of  which 
came  in  direct  contact  with  the  steam,  and  by  means  of  a  ther- 
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ntm.oiii0ler  plaeed  in  a  mercury  well  having  a  thin   neck,  as 

dL^Moribed  in  the  paper. 

With  the  above  arrangement  it  was  impossible,  however,  to  bring 

trYie  steam  in  the  three-inch  pipe  jnst  np  to  the  point  of  superheat- 
ing,  and  hold  it  at  this  point  long  enough  to  obtain  reliable  read- 
ings.   The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  167  was  therefore  constructed 


Fio.  167. 

In  this  apparatus  the  steam  was  admitted  at  Aj  and  flowed  into 
the  horizontal  pipe,  j?,  where  it  was  superheated  by  means  of  the 
gas  burners,  L.    The  temperature  of  the  superheated  steam  was 
measured  at  C.    A  small  stream  of  water  was  allowed  to  flow 
over  the  pipe  Jf  in  some  of  the  tests,  so  as  to  produce  any  desired 
degree  of  wetness  in  the  steam.  The  wet  steam  was  passed  upward 
through  the  vertical  pipe,  D,  which  contained  an  auger^shaped 
piece  which  tended  to  thoroughly  mix  the  water  with  the  steam. 
The  steam  leaving  D  was  passed  through  a  smaller  pipe  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  vertical  pipe,  E^  which  contained  a  long  mercury 
^ell  for  measuring  the  temperature.    The  steam  then  passed  into 
the  side  of  the  three-inch  pipe,  P,  which  was  placed  at  an  angle 
of  about  30  degrees,  so  that  any  moisture    deposited  in  the 
pipe  ran  downward  and  was  drawn  out  at  the  drip,  I.    The  press- 
ore  was  measured  by  means  of  the  gauge,  H.    The  thermometer 
at  F  was  placed  in  a  mercury  well  having  a  thin  neck,  and  that 
at  G  passed  through  a  stuflBng-box  so  that  its  bulb  came  in  direct 
contact  with  the  steam.    The  calorimeter  nozzle  had  no  side  holes, 
and  projected  upward  into  the  three-inch  pipe  so  as  to  draw  steam 
from  the  centre  of  the  same.    J  is  a  valve  that  was  opened  in 
some  experiments  where  the  steam  was  made  to  flow  past  the 
calorimeter  nozzle. 
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All  parts  of  the  apparatus,  except  the  horizontal  pipe,  Jf,  and 
the  superheating  pipe,  i?,  were  thoroughly  covered  with  felting  to 
diminish  the  radiation.  With  this  apparatus  the  steam  could  be 
brought  just  to  the  point  of  superheating,  and  could  be  maintained 
in  this  condition  for  a  considerable  period  of  time;  and  it 
was  found  that  the  normal  reading  of  the  calorimeter  for  steam 
in  this  condition  was  286  degrees  Fahr.  The  minimum  normal 
reading  was  283  degrees  Fahr.,  which  agreed  with  the  experi- 
ments already  described,  where  the  calorimeter  was  attached  to  a 
horizontal  three-inch  pipe.  The  theoretical  normal  reading  for  an 
exit  pressure  corresponding  to  a  temperature  of  213  degrees 
Fahr.,  which  was  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  Barrus  calo- 
rimeter with  saturated  steam  at  exit,  was  283.5  degrees  Fahr. ;  so 
that,  starting  with  steam  in  a  state  of  rest,  the  normal  reading  for 
steam  which  is  slowly  condensing  is  the  same  as  the  theoretical 
normal  reading  employing  the  factor  of  0.48. 

With  steam  initially  just  at  the  jx^int  of  superheating,  a  slightly 
lower  value  of  the  factor  for  the  specific  heat  should  be  employed, 
to  make  the  theoretical  normal  reading  conform  with  that  ob- 
tained by  experiment.  We  cannot,  however,  say  which  of  the 
above  states  of  steam,  or  if  either  of  the  above  states,  are  the  same 
as  in  the  steam  used  in  Itegnault's  experiments. 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Barrus  to  determine  the  normal 
reading  is  to  obtain  the  indications  of  the  calorimeter  when  sup- 
plied with  steam  from  the  pi|)e  to  which  it  is  connected,  when  the 
latter  is  open  to  the  boilers,  and  there  is  no  flow  of  steam  through 
it,  so  that  the  pipe  contains  what  Mr.  Barrus  calls  "  dead  steam."  * 
Our  tests  at  80  {X)unds  pressure  show,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
that  results  obtained  in  this  way  agree  with  the  theoretical  nor- 
mal readings,  ])rovided  the  sample  is  taken  from  a  horizontal  pipe 
by  means  of  a  vertical  nozzle  with  no  side  holes.  In  the  case  of 
a  nozzle  with  side  holes,  placed  in  a  vertical  pipe,  however,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  correct  normal  readings,  apparently 
because  of  water  which  trickled  down  the  side  of  the  pipe  and 
entered  the  nozzle. 

METHOD   OF   COMPUTING   THE   TRUE  PERCENTAGE   OF   MOISTURE   IN   THE 
STEAM   FLOWING   THROUGH   THE   THREE-INCH    HORIZONTAL   PIPE. 

The  method  which  has  alreadv  been  described  consisted  in  de- 
terraining  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  mixture  of  steam  and 

*  Boiler  'fests,  by  Geo.  H.  Barrus,  p.  269. 
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tfae  known  weight  of  injected  water.    The  data  and  calonlations 
k  detail  for  test  No.  9  of  Table  I.  are  as  follows : 

1.  Dunitoii  of  aelecfeMi  internal  for  which  the  aveiage  data  is  obtained, 

in  minutes 80 

2.  Steam  condensed  in  the  condenser  B,  in  pounds  per  hour 1476 

S.    SteaM  ^uAtg  fhrdngh'  orifice  of  Barrus  icalOrinieter  L,  In  poands  per 

Iwinr 58 

4.  Wilar  drawn  from  separator  of  Barms  calorimeter,  in  ix>ands  per  hoar     4 .  10 

5.  T6til  Bteaoa  and  entrained  water  leaving  the  separator  K,  in  ponuds 

per  hour  =  line  d  +  line  8  +  line  4  =  TT. 1588 

5.   Water  injected  at  P,  in  poonds  per  hoar  =  t9. 45.6 

7.  Temperatnreof  water  injected  at  ^,  in  degrees  Fkhr.  =  f 72.6 

8.  Pressors  of  steam  at  J,  in  poands  per  sqaare  ineh  above  atmosphere.  80.0 

9.  Sensible  heat  ef  steam  correspondiug  to  pressure  at  J^  in  B.T.  U.  s  A. .    836 . 9 

10.  Temperatme-of  steam  corresponding  to  pieMare  at  J*,  In  degrees  Fahr. 

=  r' 828.7 

11.  Latent  heat  of  steam  corresponding  to  pressure  at  J,  in  degrees  Fahr. 

=/>..... 885.7 

12.  Temperatareof  sap^heated  steam  before  injecting  water,  as  re^^stered 

bythethermomieterAio  degrees  Fahr.  =  f 852.4 

13.  Weight  of  the  injected  water  to  that  was  evajxyrated  into  steam  on 

sdngiing  with  the  snperheated  steam,  in  pounds,''^ 

_  0.47 (r'-  mW-  tp)  -to  (A-  o 

"■  L  ^'^ 

14.  Total  weight  of  water  in  the  miztare  of  steam  and  water  =  line  6  —  line 

13 86.0 

15.  True  percentage  of  moisture  in  steam  on  reaching  the  Barrus  calo- 

rimeter at  2/  =  line  14  x  100  -*-  line  5 2.8 

16.  Water  entering  the  twelre-inch  dmm  N,  in  pounds  =  line  14  —  line  4      81 .0 

17.  True  percentage  of  moiBture  in  steam  in  twelve-inch  drum  =  line  16 

X  100 -i- line  2 2.2 

Calculation  of  Percentage  of  Moistitre  Indicated  bt  t^e  Babrus 

Calorimeter. 

1-  Weight  of  water  drawn  from  sepnrator  per  hoar,  in  pounds 4. 10 

2.  Weight  of  steam  flowing  through  orifice,  in  poands  per  hour 58 

8.  Temperatare  after  tlirottling,  in  degrees  Fahr 281 

4-  Correction  for  radiation  of  heat  gauge,  in  degrees  Fahr 2.0 

5-  Correction  for  radiation  of  separator,  in  degrees  Fahr 8.9 

6.  Correction  for  radiation  of  horizontal  half-inch  pipe  leading  from  nipple 

to  separator,  in  degrees  Fabr 1.1 

7-  Temperature  of  steam  after  throttling,  corrected  for  radiation  of  heat 

gaage,  in  degrees  Fahr 288 

S-  Percentage  of  moisture  in  steam  leaving  separator 0 

*  In  the  testa  in  which  there  was  a  high  percentage  of  moisture  the  injected 
^att>r  condensed  a  portion  of  the  steam  instead  of  beinsr  partly  evaporated.  The 
factor  of  0.47  is  obtained  from  the  experiments  given  in  Table  L 
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0.  Percentage  of  xnoistare  removed  hy  the  separator  of  tbe  Barms  calo- 

rimeter =  line  1  X  100+  (linel  +  line  2) 6.6 

10.  Correction  for  radiation  of  separator  and  Ualf-inch  pipe  in  per  cent. 

5.0  X  0.48  X  100                                                                                       Q  g 
886.7  

11 .  Percentage  of  moisture  indicated  by  Barrus  calorimeter  =  line  0  —  line 

10 6.8 

Determination  of  the  Peroentaob  of  Moisture  indicated  bt  the  Supeb- 

HEATINO  OBSERVED  IN  THE  TWELYE-INCH  DrUM  MARKED  H  IS  FlO.  148. 

1.  Pressure  of  steam  before  tbrottling,  in  pounds  per  square  inch  above 

atmospbere  =  pi 80 

2.  Pressure  of  steam  after  tbrottling,  in  pounds  per  square  incb  above 

atmospbere  =  pa 0.9 

8.  Sensible  beat  corresponding  to  pressure  pi  =  Ai 826.0 

4.  Latent  beat  corresponding  to  pressure  pi  =  Li 885.7 

5.  Total  beat  corresponding  to  pressure  ps  =  J7s 1179.5 

6.  Temperature  corresponding  to  pressure  p^  =  U 215.0 

7.  Temperature  of  superbeated  steam  after  tbrottling  =  8% 240.2 

8.  Quality  of  steam  =^' *  ^'^  V^  "  ^'^  ~  *' O.OTO 

9.  Percentage  of  priming  =  100  (1  —  line  8) 2.4 


SUMMATION   FOR  THE   SINGLE   TEST   COMPUTED   ABOVE. 

1.  The  steam  passing  into  the  Barrus  calorimeter  contained 
6.3  per  cent,  of  moisture,  whereas  the  average  percentage  con- 
tained in  the  steam  flowing  through  the  three-inch  pipe  to  which 
the  calorimeter  was  attached  was  2.3  per  cent. 

2.  The  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  steam  entering  the  twelve- 
inch  drum  was  2.2,  whereas  the  percentage  calculated  from  the 
amount  of  superheating  was  2.4  per  cent.  A  number  of  com- 
parisons of  this  kind  were  made,  to  check  the  moisture  indicated 
by  the  superheating  in  the  twelve-inch  drum,  and  in  each  case  the 
i^esults  agreed  with  each  other  within  an  average  flgure  of  ^  of 
1  per  cent.,  the  difference  being  sometimes  in  one  direction  and 
sometimes  in  the  other. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  William  Kent — I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Jacobus,  first, 
whether  the  differences  are  due  to  any  action  of  the  nozzle  inserted 
into  the  steam-pipe,  or  whether  they  are  due  to  the  calorimeter  itself, 
and  if  the  latter,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  error  of  the  calorimeter  ? 
Is  it  due  to  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  specific  heat  of  superheated 
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ft'fc^sam,  or  is  it  due  to  some  action  of  the  calorimeter  itself} 

^e  have  always  supposed  that  this  form  of  calorimeter  was 

irfecty  provided  we  knew  the  specific  heat  of   superheated 

stream.    We  have  long  had  the  impression,  however,  that  we 

-^ff^ere  entirely  uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not  we  had  an  aver- 

a.ge  sample  of  steam  in  the  nozzle  that  took  it  out  of  the  steam- 

"pipe. 

Professor  Jaodbu9. — The  error  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  nozzle, 
which  does  not  supply  the  calorimeter  with  an  average  sample  of 
steam.  We  have  checked  the  throttling  principle  in  the  way 
indicated  in  the  paper,  which  can  be  explained  more  readily  by 
means  of  the  sketch  shown  in  Fig.  143.  Steam  entered  through 
the  3-inch  pipe  at  A^  and  passed  into  the  6-inch  drum  B^  where 
the  superheat  was  measured  by  means  of  the  thermometers  C  and 
D.  The  thermometer  C  was  placed  in  an  ordinary  mercury  well, 
and  the  thermometer  2>  in  a  mercury  well  having  a  thin  neck  and 
a  bulb  of  metal  at  its  lower  end,  as  explained  in  the  paper.  The 
thermometer  placed  in  the  well  having  the  bulb  at  the  lowest  end 
was  found  to  give  a  higher  reading  than  one  placed  in  the  ordinary 
form  of  well.  From  the  6-inch  drum  B  the  steam  passed  into  the 
horizontal  3-inch  pipe  E.  Water  was  injected  through  the  nozzle 
^,  in  which  two  jets  were  made  to  impinge  on  each  other  and 
thus  produce  a  fine  spray,  or  through  a  plate  at  G  perforated  with 
holes  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  temperature  of  this 
water  was  measured  at  W.  The  temperature  of  the  mixture  of 
steam  and  water  was  measured  at  JT,  the  reading  in  all  cases 
being  that  corresponding  to  saturated  steam  at  the  pressure  exist- 
ing in  the  pipe  E.  The  pressure  was  measured  by  means  of  the 
two  gauges  I  and  J,  The  siphon  connecting  the  gauge  e/with 
the  pipe  E  was  surrounded  with  water  so  as  to  prevent  overheat- 
ing. The  steam  and  water  passed  into  the  separator  JT,  the  drip 
of  which  was  closed  so  that  all  the  moisture  in  the  steam  passed 
through  the  separator.  The  Barrus  calorimeter  L  was  placed  in 
the  3.inch  nipple  which  formed  the  outflow  of  the  separator.    M 

• 

18  a  valve  which  was  employed  to  regulate  the  rate  of  flow,  and 
to  throttle  the  steam  so  that  it  was  very  nearly  at  atmospheric 
pressure  in  the  12-inch  drum  N.  The  temperature  of  the  steam 
in  the  12-inch  drum  was  measured  by  means  of  the  thermometers 
0  and  P,  the  thermometer  0  being  placed  in  a  mercury  well,  and 
the  thermometer  P  coming  directly  in  contact  with  the  steam. 
The  thermometer   Q  measured   the  temperature  of  the  steam 
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on  leaving  the  12-inch  drum.  From  the  IS-inch  drum  the  i 
entere<I  the  condenser  R,  and  the  condensed  steam  was  fi 
weighed  in  tlie  barrels  S  and  T.  The  pressure  in  the  1! 
drum  Avas  measured  by  means  of  a  gauge  and  a  mercury  mai 
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-test  attached  to  the  pipe  U.     F  is  a  valve  through  which  the 
eteam  could  be  allowed  to  escape  iiito  the  atmosphere. 

The  valve  M  and  the  dram  Jf  constitute  a  lai^  throttling 
calorimeter,  so  that  if  we  know  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the 
st€am  before  passing  through  the  valve  if  we  can  compare  it  with 
the  value  obtained  by  calculation  from  the  superheating  observed 
in  the  drum  JT.    The  true  percentage  of  moisture  was  calculated 
from  the  weight  and  temperature  of  the  water  injected  at  ^or  Oy 
together  with  the  superheating  of  the  steam  in  the  drum  B,  and 
the  results  by  the  two  methods  were  found  to  agree  within  one- 
fifth  of  one  per  cent.,  as  stated  in  the  paper,  up  to  a  range  nearly 
equal  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  a  throttling  calorimeter  at  the 
existing  pressures.    When  the  thermometers  in    the  drum  If 
registered  about  220  degrees  a  slight  drip  of  water  would  appear 
at  the  valve  X,  thus  showing  that  all  the  moisture  had  not  been 
evaporated,  but  up  to  this  limit  the  percentage  of  moisture  calcu- 
lated from  the  superheating  agreed  with  that  obtained  by  weigh- 
ing the  amount  of  water  injected. 
Mr.  Kent — You  used  the  coeflScient  of  0.48  for  superheat  ? 
frofesaor  Jacobus. — Yes ;  the  coefficient  of  0.48  was  used  for 
the  specific  heat  of  steam.    By  the  way,  this  is  another  point  I 
have  worked  on.    We  have  to  obtain  the  "normal"  reading  of 
the  calorimeter,  or  that  corresponding  to  saturated  steam,  by 
experiment,  or  use  the  coefficient  of  0.48  for  the  specific  heat  of 
steam.    The  experiments  show  that,  starting  with   80  pounds, 
various  normal  readings  can  be  obtained,  depending  on  the  initial 
condition  of  the  steam.     If  we  start  with  superheated  steam  at 
80  pounds  and  inject  enough  moisture  to  condense  a  portion  of  it, 
and  make  certain  that  there  is  no  superheat  left  in  it,  then  the 
normal  reading  of  the  calorimeter  at  Z,  and  the  normal  reading  of 
the  drum  Jf,  may  be  as  high  as  290  degrees  Fahr.  if  the  steam  is 
moving  through  the  pipe  E  with  a  considerable  velocity.     With 
steam  in  a  state  of  rest  in  the  pipe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  amount  drawn  off  by  the  calorimeter,  the  minimum  normal 
reading,  corrected  for  radiation,  was  283.    The  normal  reading 
^ith  the  steam  as  dry  as  possible  without  superheating  was  286 
(iegrees  Fahr.     The  reading  of  the  lower  thermometer  of  the 
Barrus  calorimeter  for  saturated  steam  was  213  degrees  Fahr. ;  so 
tbat  the  theoretical  reading  was  283^  degrees  Fahr.,  which  about 
agrees  with  the  lowest  reading  determined  by  experiment. 
We  have  used  the  theoretical  normal  reading  although  the  tests 
80 
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seem  to  indicate  that  dry  steam  will  give  a  slightly  higher  figure. 
In  the  present  comparison  it  makes  no  practical  difference  which 
one  of  the  above  normal  readings  is  used,  because  the  tests  were 
so  conducted  that  a  change  in  the  normal  reading  will  alter  the 
percentages  of  priming  determined  by  weighing  and  that  obtained 
by  the  Barrus  calorimeter  in  about  the  same  ratio. 

Mr.  Kent. — How  do  you  explain  that  more  water  got  into  the 
calorimeter  than  was  contained  in  the  average  steam  ? 

Professor  Jacobus. — I  will  explain  that  after  saying  more  in  re- 
gard to  the  normal  reading.  It  is  probable  that  the  variation  of 
the  normal  readings  with  quiescent  steam  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
mist  in  the  steam.  As  the  steam  becomes  dryer  this  mist  is  evapo- 
rated so  that  when  the  steam  is  just  at  the  point  of  superheating  the 
normal  reading  is  higher  than  it  is  for  steam  which  contains  mist. 
With  steam  in  a  quiescent  state  in  a  pipe,  and  which  is  undergo- 
ing condensation  on  account  of  the  radiation  of  the  pipe  the  nor- 
mal reading  corresponds  to  that  of  steam  containing  the  maximum 
amount  of  mist.  The  entire  variation  in  the  normal  reading  for 
quiescent  steam,  for  the  pressure  at  which  our  experiments  were 
made,  was  three  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Experiments  are  still  needed 
to  show  how  nearly  quiescent  steam  corresponds  to  the  steam  of 
Regnault's  experiments. 

That  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  condition  of  steam  at  a 
given  temperature  and  pressure,  was  appreciated  by  Professor 
Eankine,  who  makes  the  statement  that  a  vapor  near  the  point  of 
liquefaction  has  the  power  of  retaining  suspended  in  it  a  portion 
of  its  liquid  in  a  state  of  cloud  or  mist. 

Xow,  with  regard  to  the  action  which  occurs  at  the  nozzle : 
To  gain  knowledge  on  this  point  a  nozzle  was  used  which  had  a 
slot  in  one  side  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  one  inch 
long.  This  slot  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  pipe.  First,  the 
nozzle  was  turned  so  that  the  slob  was  toward  the  current  of 
steam,  and  the  i)ercentage  of  priming  was  determined.  The  noz- 
zle was  next  turned  so  the  slot  was  sidewise,  and  the  percentage 
of  moisture  was  redetermined.  The  nozzle  was  finally  turned  all 
the  way  round  so  that  the  steam  struck  the  side  opposite  the  noz- 
zle. In  the  latter  case  the  percentage  of  priming  as  shown  by  the 
calorimeter  was  greater  than  for  either  of  the  others,  as  has  been 
stated  in  the  paper.  This  tends  to  show  that  the  moisture  in  the 
steam  will  cling  to  a  nozzle  and  creep  around  it  so  as  to  be  drawn 
in  by  the  currents  of  the  steam  which  enter  the  orifices  in  its  sides. 
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Prof.  JR.  O.  Oarpmier. — The  snbj^  of  Professor  Jaoobos's  paper 
seems  to  the  writer  to  be  confined  to  that  important  part  of  oalorim- 
etiy  which  relates  to  the  selection  of  a  correct  sample  of  steam 
from  the  main  steam-pipe.  The  experiments  seem  to  have  been 
performed,  not  with  a  pare  throttling  calorimeter,  bnt  with  a  com- 
bination of  Water^parating  device  and  calorimeter.  The  limits 
of  the  throttling  ind^nment  are  mnch  narrower  than  that  of  the 
instmment  described ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  radiation  losses  are 
much  less,  for  the  reason  that  the  surface  exposed  is  mnch  smaller. 
The  paper  shows  very  large  errors,  indeed,  dae  to  the.  type  of 
calorimeter  used,  but  these  are  probably  in  great  part  due  to  the 


Pig.  144. 

^nation  in  the  sample  of  steam  supplied  and  are  not  in  any  case 
to  be  charged  to  the  instrument.  The  general  conclusions  which 
Professor  Jacobus  draws,  I  am  very  happy  to  find,  are  quite  in 
accord  with  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  under  my 
direction  and  published  in  Vol.  XII.  of  the  Transaction^^  pages 
856  to  871,  "  Notes  Regarding  Calorimeters."  The  results  of  the 
experiments  made  at  that  time,  and  of  a  number  made  since, 
indicate  a  very  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the  sample 
depending  upon  the  form  and  position  of  the  collecting  nipple. 
At  that  time  an  extended  series  of  experiments  were  made  with 
perforated  connecting  nipples,  and  also  with  adjustable  nozzles 
arranged  to  take  samples  of  steam  from  various  portions  of  the 
steam-pipe,  A  considerable  difference  was  found  in  the  results, 
the  error  being  for  small  percentages  of  moisture  less  than  defi- 
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nitely  measurable  when  a  collecting  nipple  was  inserted  in  a  ver- 
tical pipe,  as  shown  in  the  adjacent  figure  (Fig.  144),  with  the 
holes  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Tests  were  also 
made  with  adjustable  nozzles  arranged  to  take  steam  from  differ- 
ent portions  of  a  horizontal  pipe,  the  results  obtained  being  as 
follows  for  that  case : 


True 

Amount  of 

Moistnre. 

Per  cent. 

Moistnre  in 

Sample 

Snpplied. 

Per  cent. 

Error  in 

Sample. 

Per  cent. 

1.71 

1.56 

+  0.15 

1.65 

1.90 

-0.25 

1.52 

2.25 

-0.78 

1.58 

2.57 

-1.04 

1.47 

1.85 

-0.88 

Position  of  Kozzle. 


Taking  steam  from  top  of  pipe. 


Taking  steam  from  bottom. 


Facing  the  carrent. 


Opposing  the  current. 


Xo  perforations.  Extending  two- 
thirds  across  the  pii>e. 


Fig.  145. 


These  experiments  indicate  an  extreme  variation  in  quality 
sim])ly  due  to  drawing  the  steam  from  various  portions  of  the 
steam-pipe,  the  error  in  the  sample  of  steam  supplied  varjMng 
from  slightly  over  one  per  cent,  of  water  in  excess,  in  one  case,  to 
about  one-sixth  per  cent,  deficiency  in  another.  As  the  per  cent. 
in  moistui^e  increases,  these  differences  are  no  doubt  increased  very 
much.  When  the  steam  contains  more  than  about  three  per  cent. 
of  moisture,  I  know  from  actual  observation  that  the  greater 
poition  of  this  moisture  exists  as  water,  which,  in  a  horizontal 
pipe,  remains  near  bottom  and  is  not  mixed  to  any  appreciable 
extent  with  the  steam.  The  question  then  of  obtaining  a  fair 
sample  depends  upon  where  you  happen  to  tap  this  stream.  If 
you  can  glean  off  the  proper  weight  of  water,  and  the  correct 
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rmomit  of  steam,  you  will  have  a  perfectly  fair  sample.    This  is 

very  difBcalt  thing  to  do,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  general 

-Knethod  can  be  devised  that  will  give  a  perfectly  fair  sample  for 

^lU  cases;    This  is  certainly  true  for  sample  from  a  horizontal 

'])ipe,  although  possibly  not  from  a  vertical  steam-pipe. 

The  experiments  which  Professor  Jacobus  has  made  cover  a 
greater  range,  so  far  as  moisture  is  concerned,  than  ever  occurs  in 
&nj  working  plant;  consequently,  the  errors  due  to  imperfect 
sampUng  appear  much  worse  in  his  investigation  than  would 
usQidly  be  found  in  practice.    It  is  true  that  occasionally  exces- 
sive amounts  of  water  are  thrown  over  by  boilers,  but  usually  the 
amounts  run  very  much  less  than  two  per  cent.    For  small 
amounts  of  moisture  in  steam,  the  calorimeter  errors,  especially 
with  the  simple  throttling  instrument,  or  with  the  steam-jacketed 
separating  instrument,'  are  exceedingly  small,  and  I  think  that 
we  have  established  the  fact  that  when  the  per  cent,  of  moisture 
is  less  than  three,  the  error  in  obtaining  the  sample  of  steam  from 
a  perforated  collecting  nipple  should  never  be  in  excess  of  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent.    When  the  amount  of  water  is  in  excess, 
it  then  becomes  a  very  different  matter  indeed.    In  connection 
with  the  test  of  steam  separators  at  Sibley  College,  in  1891,  we 
made  an  extended  investigation  on  this  subject.    Without  going 
into  details,  the  results  of  our  conclusion  were ;  first,  that   we 
could  not  obtain  a  fair  sample  of  steam  from  a  horizontal  pipe 
when  there  was  moisture  in  excess  of  three  per  cent ;  second,  we 
could  obtain  a  sample  which  was  within  two  or  three  per  cent,  of 
the  correct  amount,  by  drawing  from  a  vertical  pipe  shortly  be- 
low an  elbow.     The  water  and  steam  impinged  in  making  the 
bend  so  as  to  be  well  mixed,  at  least  for  a  short  distance. 

The  experiment  presented  by  Professor  Jacobus  seems  to  show 
that  the  sample  of  steam  obtained  by  the  calorimeter  is  very  much 
more  wet  than  the  average  supplied  to  the  condenser.  I  am  un- 
able to  tell  from  the  text  of  his  paper  whether  the  results  given 
in  Table  I.  were  corrected  for  radiation  in  the  calorimeter.  If  a 
small  amount  of  steam  were  flowing  through  the  calorimeter,  this 
error  would  be  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  might  account  for 
the  diflferences  found  when  the  steam  was  nearly  dry.  It  is,  how- 
ever, perfectly  possible  to  obtain  steam  much  dryer  than  the  aver- 
age. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  very  wet  steam  the 
chances  would  be  equally  good  of  providing  a  sample  for  the  cal- 
orimeter which  would  be  too  dry.     As  an  illustration,  I  will  cite 
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the  results  of  a  single  experiment  made  within  the  last  month  in 
a  test  of  a  Stratton  separator.  The  apparatus  for  this  test  was 
arranged  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  146).  The 
main  steam  pipe  (CAG)  was  arranged  so  that  it  could  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  jacket  at  H  which  could  be  filled  at  any  desired 
height  with  water,  this  water  being  used  to  condense  the  steam 
which  was  supplied  to  the  separator.    The  steam  discharged  from 

the  separator  was  condensed 
in  a  surface  condenser, J^ 
The  total  percentage  of  water 
was  determined  by  a  method 
essentially  the  same  as  that 
described  by  Professor  Jaco- 
bus, and  is  correct  within  a 
very  small  percentage  of  error. 
A  calorimeter  of  the  separat- 
ing type,  steam-jacketed  to  prevent  loss  by  radiation,  was  inserted 
at  A  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  horizontal  pipe,  and  another  one 
exactly  the  same  was  attached  at  B^  in  a  vertical  pipe,  by  a  con- 
necting nipple  of  the  form  described. 

Throughout  all  these  tests,  the  steam  discharged  from  the  sepa- 
rator was  essentially  uniform  in  quality,  and  containing,  in  every 
case,  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  moisture.  The  percentage  of  moist- 
ure indicated  by  calorimeter  -4,  when  less  than  five  per  cent.,  was 
in  practical  agreement  with  the  true  quantity.  When  the  moist- 
ure was  in  excess  of  that  amount,  this  calorimeter  showed  a  very 
great  excess  of  the  true  amount. 

The  calorimeter  B^  taking  a  sample  from  the  vertical  pipe, 
showed,  during  the  entire  series  of  runs,  nearly  dry  steam,  a 
tabulation  of  the  results  being  as  follows  : 


Fig.  146. 


No.  of  Run. 

Actual  Moisture  %. 

Moisture  8hn\rn  by  Calorimeter 

A 

B 

1 

5.7 

5.8 

0.7 

3 

17.2 

89.2 

1.1 

3 

15.81 

88.1 

1.5 

4 

15.6 

42.8 

0.6 

5 

20.9 

89.7 

0.6 

In  this  case  one  calorimeter  was  supplied  with  a  sample  of 
steam  which  was  practically  dry,  while  the  other  one  received  a 
great  excess  of  water.  The  experiments  made  by  the  writer  would 
indicate  that  in  the  ordinary  location  selected  for  the  calorimeter, 
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^136  sample  of  steam  is  likely  to  be  better,  rather  than  worse,  than 
t,Tbe  average,  bat  where  the  percentages  of  moisture  are  large,  the 
^^"v^riter  has  doabts  regarding  the  possibility  of  obtaining  any 
^^mples  of  steam  which  would  be  certain  to  represent  the  mean 
condition. 

The  errors  which  are  due  to  the  calorimeters  themselves,  and 
^«7hich  are  iiidepen4ont  of  the  moisture  contained  in  the  steam,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  considered  in  this  ca#e.    In  ^he  article  res 
ferred  to  in  Yol.  XII.  are  given  several  experiments  showing  the 
effect  on  results  of  arranging  several  calorimeters  in  the  same 
manner,  and  noting  the  effect  of  radiation  when  covered  with  hair- 
felt  or  exposed  to  the  air,  and  when  discharging  different  amounts 
of  steam.    The  results  would  indicate  that  where  there  was  as 
much  steam  flowing  as  would  pass  thrpugh  a  nozzle  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  the  loss  from  radiation,  clothed  or  unclothed, 
rarely  made  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  difference  in  the  result. 

From  these  experiments  the  writer  concluded  it  important  to 
know  the  back-pressure  in  the  calorimeter  caused  by  the  exhaust 
pipe  leading  from  the  calorimeter,  as  it  often  influenced  the  results 
to  a  great  extent.  The  writer  also  found  that  somewhat  more 
accurate  results  were  obtained  by  using 
no  insulating  device  to  prevent  the 
flow  of  heat  from  the  main  steam-pipe 
through  the  metallic  walls  to  the  calo-  ^ 
rimeter.  There  is  always  some  loss 
of  heat,  and  this  seems  to  be  partly 
compensated  for,  by  using  metallic 
connections.  In  order  to  determine 
the  actual  loss  in  temperature  due  to 
radiation,  the  writer  had  some  experi- 
ments made  in  which  two  calorimeters 
taking  the  same  quality  of  steam  were 
directly  compared.  One  calorimeter 
^as  clothed  with  a  thick  covering  of 
hair-felting ;  the  other  was  surrounded  by  an  oil  bath  in  the  vessel 
CDFE,  as  shown  in  Fig.  147.  The  oil  was  heated  by  means  of 
steam  passing  through  the  coils  A  and  -ff,  until  a  thermometer 
ininiersed  in  the  oil  indicated  a  temperature  one  degree  less  than 
that  in  the  calorimeter,  the  oil  being  maintained  at  that  tempera- 
ture, which  was  so  nearly  that  inside  the  calorimeter  that  sensible 
radiation  would  be  impossible.     The  result  of  this  experiment 
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indicated  a  loss  from  radiation  eufficient  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  calorimeter  from  eight-tenths  to  one  degree.  This,  in 
any  practical  use  of  the  instrument,  is  bo  email  a  quantity  that 
it  can  be  neglected,  especially  since  it  corresponds  to  only  about 
one-tiventieth  of  one  per  cent,  of  moisture.  The  form  of  the 
calorimeter  as  now  used  by  the  writer  is  shown  in  Fig.  14S. 
Where  the  steam  contains  a  large  amount  of  moisture,  the 
writer  has  used  for  some  time  a  miniature  steam   separator 


which  is  surrounded  by  a  steam-jacket  filled  with  high-pressure 
steam,  and  is  provided  with  a  water-glass  and  graduatetl  scale  to 
read  one-huntlretlths  of  a  pound.  The  total  amount  of  dry  steam 
flowing  through  the  separator  is  caught  in  a  can  partially  filled 
with  cold  water  and  condensed.  Tlie  top  part  of  this  can  carries 
a  scale  graduated  to  tenths  of  a  pound  for  water  at  100  degrees 
Cent.  From  the  reading  of  the  tivo  scales  can  be  obtained  in 
the  one  case,  the  weight  of  moisture  in  the  steam,  and  in  the  other 
the  weiglit  of  dry  steam.  Small  corrections  for  change  of  Tolame 
with  temperature  are  not  of  significant  value,  and  can  be  neglected. 
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This  instrument  has  now  been  in  extensive  use  lot  the  past  three 
years,  and  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  it  with  a 
throttling  calorimeter  a  great  many  times,  and  when  properly 
bandied  the  two  instruments,  have  shown  in  each  case  results 


Fio.  149. 

'^nichare  essentially  the  same.     The  form  of  this  instrument  is 
^offn  in  Fig.  149.  ' 

fi-nfessor  Jacobus. — I  will  say  that  the  results  were  all  cor- 
'Wed  for  radiation,  and  the  radiation  was  determined  in  a  careful 
"■^7.  ns  described  in  the  pajier,  so  that  the  point  that  Professor 
faqwnter  raises  about  the  radiation  of  the  separator,  etc.,  has  been 
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covered.  The  only  statement  made  in  the  paper  is  that  the  tests 
indicate  that  the  various  nozzles  such  as  are  now  used  in  practice 
do  not  supply  average  samples  of  steam  to  the  calorimeters.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  imply  that  the  calorimeter  itself  is  wrong.  The 
calorimeter  itself  is  correct,  as  I  have  before  stated. 

Mr,  Kent — Can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  nozzle  you  will  use? 

Professor  Jacobus, — No,  we  have  been  working  on  this  problem, 
but  have  not  found  a  nozzle  that  gives  correct  results  under  all 
conditions. 

The  Chairman. — It  seems  to  me  on  this  calorimeter  question 
we  have  got  a  first-rate  thing  to  measure  with,  but  we  cannot 
get  the  thing  to  measure. 

Prof,  D.  S.  Jacolms.* — Professor  Carpenter's  discussion  was  not 
read  in  full  at  the  meeting,  and  as  -there  are  several  notes  I  w^isli 
to  make  after  examining  it  in  detail  the  following  matter  is  pre- 
sented : 

It  appears  to  me  that  Professor  Carpenter  must  have  made 
many  of  his  tests  with  a  less  velocity  of  flow  of  steam  in  the  main 
pipe  than  was  the  case  in  my  tests.  lie  states  that  if  the  percentage 
of  moisture  is  less  than  three  per  cent,  the  error  in  obtaining  the 
sample  of  steam  from  a  perforated  collecting-nipple  should  never 
be  in  excess  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent.;  and  also  remarks  that 
his  experiments  would  indicate  that  in  the  ordinary  method  of  in- 
serting the  nipple  for  the  calorimeter,  the  sample  of  steam  is  likely 
to  be  better,  rather  than  worse,  than  the  average.  In  a  special 
series  of  my  experiments  it  was  shown  that  if  the  velocity  was 
decreased  to  about  one-third  that  which  existed  in  the  main  steam- 
pipe  during  the  experiments  quoted  in  Table  I.  of  my  paper,  the 
percentages  of  priming  indicated  by  the  calorimeter  were  less 
than  the  true  amount.  Such  low  velocities  (fifteen  feet  per 
second),  however,  seldom  occur  in  practice,  and  the  results  were 
therefore  not  included  in  the  paper.  It  may,  therefore,  be  possible 
that  Professor  Carpenter's  conclusion  that  a  sample  of  steam  is 
likely  to  bo  "  better  rather  than  worse  "  applies  to  slow  velocities, 
whereas  my  experiments  show  that  this  is  not  the  case  with 
velocities  approaching  those  found  in  practice  (upwards  of  fifty 
feet  per  second). 

The  experiments,  Kos.  IS  to  21,  Table  I.,  presented  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting,  show  that  the  same  percentage  of  error  exists  for 
rates  of  priming  below  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  as  at  the  higher 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules, 
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percentage  of  priming.  Professor  Carpenter's  conclasion  that  the 
error  for  sooh  low  rates  should  not  exceed  one-quarter  of  one  per 
cent  is,  therefore,  not  true  for  the  conditions  of  my  experiments. 
As  very  slow  velocities  tend  to  produce  too  low  indications  of 
moisture  for  the  conditions  under  which  my  tests  were  made,  and 
higher  ones  approaching  those  employed  in  practice  tend  to  give 
iTicSications  which  are  too  high,  there  may  be  a  particular  velocity 
for  a  given  set  of  conditions  at  which  a  nozzle  will  give  results 
wlich  are  nearly  correct,  and  Professor  Carpenter's  tests  may 
iiSLYe  been  made  with  such  a  velocity. 

In  Professor  Carpenter^s  tests  with  different  forms  of  nozzles, 

presented  in  Yol.  XII.,  the  velocity  is  not  stated,  and  from  the 

arrangement  shown  in  the  sketch  of  his  apparatus  it  appears  that 

the  discharge  of  steam  from  the  three-inch  main  horizontal  pipe 

was  simply  that  of  a  drip  valve.    The  velocity  of  the  steam  passing 

by  the  calorimeter  nozzles  may,  therefore,  have  been  comparatively 

slow.    If  the  velocity  had  approached  that  existing  in  ordinary 

practice,  the  results  for  the  various  nozzles  might  disagree  to  a 

greater  extent  among  themselves  than  is  indicated  by  his  tests. 

From  the  sketch  given  by  Professor  Carpenter,  showing  the 
arrangement  of  a  Stratton  separator  for  testing,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  determined  the  true  percentages  of  moisture  by  methods 
entirely  independent  of  calorimeter  measurements ;  whereas,  with 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  143,  no  calorimeter  measurements 
were  employed  to  obtain  the  true  percentages. 

In  our  experiments  the  steam  was  superheated  on  arriving  at 
the  drum  B,  Fig.  143 ;  and  the  heat  units  per  pound  of  steam 
corresponding  to  a  given  amount  of  superheat,  as  registered  by 
the  thermometers  D  and  (7,  were  determined  by  preliminary  ex- 
periments. In  these  no  water  was  injected  into  the  steam-pipe, 
and  the  entire  volume  of  superheated  steam  passing  through  the 
apparatus  W2ts  then  throttled  and  its  temperature  after  throttling 
measured  in  the  twelve-inch  drum  iT. 

From  the  results  the  effect  of  radiation  was  determined,  so  that 
coefficients  were  deduced  representing  the  calorific  equivalent  of 
each  degree  of  superheat  as  measured  by  the  thermometers  at  B  less 
loss  by  radiation.  For  the  higher  rates  of  flow  the  coefficient  was 
found  to  be  0.47,  and  for  the  lower  rates  0.45.  These  figures  are 
equivalent  to  the  specific  heat  of  the  steam  less  the  radiation  effect 
of  the  apparatus,  but  are  not  exact  physical  quantities,  because  the 
temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometers  employed  to  measure 
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covered.  The  only  statement  made  in  the  paper  is  that  the  tests 
indicate  that  the  various  nozzles  such  as  are  now  used  in  practice 
do  not  supply  average  samples  of  steam  to  the  calorimeters.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  imply  that  the  calorimeter  itself  is  wrong.  The 
calorimeter  itself  is  correct,  as  I  have  before  stated. 

Mr.  Kent — Can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  nozzle  you  will  use? 

Professor  Jacohxis, — No,  we  have  been  working  on  this  problem, 
but  have  not  found  a  nozzle  that  gives  correct  results  under  all 
conditions. 

The  Chairman. — It  seems  to  me  on  this  calorimeter  question 
we  have  got  a  first-rate  thing  to  measure  with,  but  we  cannot 
get  the  thing  to  measure. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Jacobus.* — Professor  Carpenter's  discussion  was  not 
read  in  full  at  the  meeting,  and  as  -there  are  several  notes  I  wish 
to  make  after  examining  it  in  detail  the  following  matter  is  pre- 
sented : 

It  appears  to  me  that  Professor  Carpenter  must  have  made 
many  of  his  tests  with  a  less  velocity  of  flow  of  steam  in  the  main 
pipe  than  was  the  case  in  ray  tests.  He  states  that  if  the  percentage 
of  moisture  is  less  than  three  per  cent,  the  error  in  obtaining  the 
sample  of  steam  from  a  perforated  collecting-nipple  should  never 
be  in  excess  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent.;  and  also  remarks  that 
his  experiments  would  indicate  that  in  the  ordinary  method  of  in- 
serting the  nipple  for  the  calorimeter,  the  sample  of  steam  is  likely 
to  be  better,  rather  than  worse,  than  the  average.  In  a  special 
series  of  my  experiments  it  was  shown  that  if  the  velocity  was 
decreased  to  about  one-third  that  which  existed  in  the  main  steam- 
pipe  during  the  experiments  quoted  in  Table  I.  of  my  paper,  the 
percentages  of  priming  indicated  by  the  calorimeter  were  less 
than  the  true  amount.  Such  low  velocities  (fifteen  feet  per 
second),  however,  seldom  occur  in  practice,  and  the  results  were 
therefore  not  included  in  the  paper.  It  may,  therefore,  be  possible 
that  Professor  Carjx^nter's  conclusion  that  a  sample  of  steam  is 
likely  to  be  "  better  rather  than  worse  "  applies  to  slow  velocities, 
whereas  my  experiments  show  that  this  is  not  the  case  with 
velocities  approaching  those  found  in  practice  (upwards  of  fifty 
feet  per  second). 

The  experiments,  Nos.  IS  to  21,  Table  I.,  presented  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting,  show  that  the  same  percentage  of  error  exists  for 
rates  of  priming  below  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  as  at  the  higher 

*  Author's  closure,  uuder  the  Rules. 
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X)eroentag6  of  priming.    Professor  Carpenter's  conclusion  that  the 

error  for  such  low  rates  should  not  exceed  one-quarter  of  one  per 

cent,  is,  therefore,  not  true  for  the  conditions  of  my  experiments. 

^8  veiy  slow  velocities  tend  to  produce  too  low  indications  of 

moisture  for  the  conditions  under  which  my  tests  were  made,  and 

iiigher  ones  approaching  those  employed  in  practice  tend  to  give 

indications  which  are  too  high,  there  may  be  a  particular  velocity 

for  a  given  set  of  conditions  at  which  a  nozzle  will  give  results 

which  are  nearly  correct,  and  Professor  Carpenter's  tests  may 

have  been  made  with  such  a  velocity. 

In  Professor  Carpenter's  tests  with  different  forms  of  nozzles, 

presented  in  Yol.  XII.,  the  velocity  is  not  stated,  and  from  the 

arrangement  shown  in  the  sketch  of  his  apparatus  it  appears  that 

the  discharge  of  steam  from  the  three-inch  main  horizontal  pipe 

was  simply  that  of  a  drip  valve.    The  velocity  of  the  steam  passing 

by  the  calorimeter  nozzles  may,  therefore,  have  been  comparatively 

slow.    If  the  velocity  had  approached  that  existing  in  ordinary 

practice,  the  results  for  the  various  nozzles  might  disagree  to  a 

greater  extent  among  themselves  than  is  indicated  by  his  tests. 

From  the  sketch  given  by  Professor  Carpenter,  showing  the 
arrangement  of  a  Stratton  separator  for  testing,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  determined  the  true  percentages  of  moisture  by  methods 
entirely  independent  of  calorimeter  measurements ;  whereas,  with 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  143,  no  calorimeter  measurements 
were  employed  to  obtain  the  true  percentages. 

In  our  experiments  the  steam  was  superheated  on  arriving  at 
the  drum  B^  Fig.  143 ;  and  the  heat  units  per  pound  of  steam 
corresponding  to  a  given  amount  of  superheat,  as  registered  by 
the  thermometers  D  and  (7,  were  determined  by  preliminary  ex- 
periments. In  these  no  water  was  injected  into  the  steam-pipe, 
and  the  entire  volume  of  superheated  steam  passing  through  the 
apparatus  wais  then  throttled  and  its  temperature  after  throttling 
measured  in  the  twelve-inch  drum  N. 

From  the  results  the  effect  of  radiation  was  determined,  so  that 
coefficients  were  deduced  representing  the  calorific  equivalent  of 
each  degree  of  superheat  as  measured  by  the  thermometers  at  B  less 
loss  by  radiation.  For  the  higher  rates  of  flow  the  coeflBcient  was 
found  to  be  0.47,  and  for  the  lower  rates  0.45.  These  figures  are 
equivalent  to  the  specific  heat  of  the  steam  less  the  radiation  effect 
of  the  apparatus,  but  are  not  exact  physical  quantities,  because  the 
temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometers  employed  to  measure 
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the  superheat  of  the  steam  may  not  have  given  the  correct  average 
for  all  the  steam  passing  through  the  drum  in  which  they  were 
placed.  The  drum  itself  was  much  cooler  than  the  superheated 
steam  near  its  centre,  for  with  superheating  to  the  extent  of  ten  to 
fifteen  degrees  at  the  centre,  water  could  be  drained  from  the  drip 
valve  Y,  It  was  the  great  diflBculty  of  estimating  the  correct 
degree  of  superheating  of  the  entering  steam,  that  led  to  the  tests 
to  determine  the  coefficients  given  above. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  a  portion  of  the  discrepancy  found 
in  the  tests  with  the  small  calorimeter  might  be  due  to  the  cooling 
effect  of  the  low-pressure  steam  which  came  in  contact  with  one 
side  of  the  valve  M,  and  which  might  tend  to  cool  the  main  pipe 
into  which  the  calorimeter  was  inserted  at  Z.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  case,  as  a  thermometer  placed  in  a  short  well  in  the  pipe 
directly  over  the  calorimeter  nozzle  gave  the  same  indications  as  a 
thermometer  placed  at  JI.  The  fact  that  the  results  given  by  the 
small  calorimeter,  and  by  the  temperature  in  the  twelve-inch  drum, 
tend  to  approach  each  other  for  dry  steam,  also  shows  that  the 
pi]>e  into  which  the  calorimeter  nozzle  was  inserted  could  not  have 
cooled  to  any  great  extent.  Again,  in  the  tests  at  low  velocities 
of  steam  the  readings  given  by  the  small  calorimeter  were  less 
than  should  have  been,  which  is  in  the  reverse  direction  to  the 
action  that  should  take  place  if  the  pipe  was  cooled  by  conduction 
of  heat  to  the  valve  M. 

As  I  have  been  requested  to  present  my  methods  in  greater 
detail  the  appendix  has  been  added  to  the  paper  since  the  meet- 
ing, showing  how  the  above  coefficients  were  calculated,  together 
with  the  data  and  calculations  for  one  of  the  tests. 
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DCXXIX.* 

OJV  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  MOMENT  OF  INERTIA. 

BY  O.  y.  KERB,  rAYKTTBVlLLE,  ARK. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

It  may  be  wondered  what  can  be  said  on  this  topic  which 
aball  be  new  or  worth  while.     But  a  well-known  writer  on  ap- 
plied mechanics  has  this  to  say  in  formulating  a  definition  of 
lorce :  "  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  in  mechanics,  as  well  as  in 
those  sciences  which  attempt  to  deal  with  the  facts  and  laws  of 
nature,  that  correct  definitions  are  only  gradually  developed, 
and  that,  starting  with  very  imperfect  and  often  erroneous  views 
of  natural  laws  and  phenomena,  it  is  only  after  these  errors  have 
been  ascertained  and  corrected  by  a  long  range  of  observation 
and  experiment,  and  an  increased  range  of  knowledge  has  been 
acquired,  that  exactness  and  perspicuity  can  be  obtained  in  the 
definitions."     Again,  another  said  in  substance  some  years  ago, 
to  a  class  of  engineering  students  :   "  I   give .  my  students  six 
months  to  understand  the  moment  of  inertia ;  but  if  the  meaning 
is  not  grasped  in  that  time  the  case  is  hopeless."     These  two 
statements  exhibit  the  reason  and  the  motive  for  this  paper. 

It  seems  that  Christian  Huygens,  the  Dutch  natural  philos- 
opher (1629-1695),  first  isolated  the  expression,  ^rnr^y  in  effect- 
ing a  solution  of  the  problem  of  determining  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation of  a  compound  pendulum.  He  employed  it,  however, 
without  any  particular  designation,  and  it  remained  for  Euler, 
the  Swiss  mathematician  (1707-1783),  to  christen  it  "  moment 
of  inertia."  It  thus  originated  and  was  used  purely  as  a  mathe- 
matical expression  ;  but  the  necessity  does  not  arise  for  tracing 
its  course  through  the  writings  of  these  and  other  founders  of 
the  science  of  mechanics.  The  present  understanding  of  the 
term  will  be  shown  by  quoting  the  definitions  as  given  by  the 
ahler  recent  writers  on  mechanics  : 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1894)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  Tran^- 
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Weisbach. — The  force  of  and  the  energy  stored  by  a  body 
in  rotation  depends  principally  upon  the  sum  of  the  products 
miTi  +  m2r2  4-  m^r^  4- ....  of  the  different  elements  Wi,  W;,  etc.,  of 
the  mass,  and  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  ri,  rj,  etc.,  from 
the  axis  of  revolution.  This  sum  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia, 
and  we  will  hereafter  denote  it  by  mr^  or  w. 

Baneine. — The  inom/ent  of  inertia  of  an  indefinitely  small  body, 
or  "  physical  point,"  relatively  to  a  given  axis,  is  the  product  of 
the  mass  of  the  body,  or  of  some  quantity  proportional  to  the 
mass,  such  as  the  weight,  into  the  square  of  its  perpendicular 
distance  from  the  axis.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  system  -of 
physical  points,  relatively  to  a  given  axis,  is  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  inertia  of  the  several  points,  that  is,  /=  2mr^. 

"Wood. — The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  is  the  sum  of  the 
products  obtained  by  multiplying  each  element  of  the  body  by 
the  square  of  its  distance  from  an  axis. 

Lanza. — The  inoment  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  a  given  axis  is 
the  limit  of  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  weight  of  each  of  the 
elementary  particles  that  make  up  the  body,  by  the  squares  of 
their  distances  from  the  given  axis. 

Church. — This  summation  f^dF  of  the  products  arising  from 
multiplying  each  elementary  area  of  the  figure  by  the  square 
of  its  distance  from  an  axis  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
plane  figure  with  respect  to  the  axis  in  question ;  its  symbol  will 
be/. 

The  original  conception  of  the  term,  moment  of  inertia,  has 
apparently  come  down  to  us  without  material  change.  There 
is  evidence,  however,  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  writers  above 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the  term ;  thus,  ''  it  appears  that  some  other 
term  might  be  more  appropriate,"  and  again,  "  for  want  of  a 
better  the  name  is  still  retained."  And  yet  it  seems  possible  to 
invest  the  term  with  a  meaning — not  foreign,  but  native.  To  do 
this  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  begin  by  considering  briefly  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  some  of  the  fundamental  terms. 

Proceeding  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physicist,  we  may 
define  mass  as  the  absolute  measure  of  quantity  of  matter,  as 
opposed  to  tveight,  which  merely  measures  the  local  attraction 
of  gravity.  The  international  unit  of  mass  is  the  kilogram, 
which  is  the  mass  of  a  certain  cylinder  of  platiniridium  intended 
to  represent  the  mass  of  a  thousand  cubic  centimeters  of  water  at 
its  temperature  of  maximum  density,  3.93  degrees  G.    There  is 
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also  the  British  imperial  pound,  the  mass  of  a  certain  platinnm 
weight  intended  to  be  so  oonstruoted  as  to  equal  7,000  Troy 
grains.  Two  units  of  length  are  chiefly  in  use,  the  international 
meter,  which  is  the  distance  at  the  melting-point  of  ice  between 
the  centres  of  two  lines  engraved  upon  the  polished  surface 
of  a  platiiiiridium  bar,  supposed  to  represent  the  tir.irihr.Tnnr  ^^ 
a  quadrant  of  a  terrestrial  meridian ;  and  the  British  imperial 
yard,  which  is  the  distance  at  62  degrees  Fahr.  between  the 
centres  of  two  lines  engraved  on  gold  plugs  inserted  in  a  bronze 
bar.  The  universal  unit  of  time,  which  also  need  not  be  defined, 
is  the  second,  the  7«,iinr  P&rt  of  the  mean  solar  day. 

Before  going  farther  it  should  be  observed  that  these  standards 
are,  in  foct,  arbitrary,  simply  prototypes.  Thus,  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  reproduce  the  meter  by  measurement  of  the 
meridian,  the  result,  in  all  probability,  would  be  a  standard 
differing  slightly  in  length  from  the  present  meter,  for  it  is 
known  not  to  represent  correctly  the  assumed  natural  standard. 
However,  any  one  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  may  serve  any- 
where in  the  universe  as  an  absolute  standard  of  measurement. 
The  standard  pound,  although  changing  in  weight  from  equator 
to  pole,  or  from  planet  to  planet,  if  weighed  by  the  spring 
balance,  is  nevertheless  a  definite  quantity  of  matter,  which  will 
in  the  lever  balance  equilibrate  an  equal  amount  of  any  other 
form  of  matter  anywhere. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  units  in  mechanics,  that 
we  adopt  the  so-called  ahsdide  method  of  measurement,  as 
opposed  to  the  gravitaiwnal,  which  depends  upon  a  varying 
attraction.  In  a  question  of  measurement  it  will  be  safe  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  physicists. 

To  resume  the  concepts  in  mechanics,  inertia  is  the  property 
of  matter  enabling  it  to  resist  a  tendency  to  change  its  condi- 
tion of  rest  or  motion.  Force  is  "  an  action  between  two  bodies, 
either  causing  or  tending  to  cause  change  in  their  relative  rest 
or  motion."  It  may  be  expressed  as  a  pull  or  push  in  pounds. 
Since  we  cannot  measure  a  force  directly,  it  is  necessary  to 
Dieasure  it  by  its  effects.  Let  the  unit  be  that  force  which,  act- 
iiig  for  one  second  on  the  unit  of  mass,  the  standard  pound, 
imparts  to  it  a  velocity  of  one  foot  per  second.  In  illustration 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  unit,  the  attraction  of  gravity  would  in 
the  same  time  impart  to  the  unit  of  mass  a  velocity  of  g  feet  per 
second.    It  must,  therefore,  equal  g  units  of  force,  and  hence 
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this  unit  is  equivalent  to  the  pressure  or  pull  of  i  pounds,  or 
one  half-ounce  nearly.  The  unit  thus  defined  corresponds  to 
the  dyne  of  the  metric  system,  ''  which,  acting  for  a  second  on  a 
gram,  generates  a  velocity  of  a  centimeter  per  second."  Both 
of  these  units  make  masa^  not  force,  the  arbitrary  variable. 
That  is  appropriate,  since  force  seems  not  to  exist  apart  from 
the  medium  of  matter. 

Again,  to  impart  unit  velocity  to  w  pounds  will  require  a  pull 
of  ??  =  w  units  of  force.  Maaa^  therefore,  in  the  dynamic  sense, 
is  a  measure  of  the  pull  or  push  in  pounds  required  to  impart 
unit  velocity  in  one  second  to  a  body  of  w  pounds.  Further,  to 
impart  to  this  body  a  velocity  of  v  feet  per  second  would  require 
a  pull  or  push  of  ^-v  —  mv  pounds.  Momeitdumy  then,  is  a 
measure  of  the  force  required  to  impart  to  w  pounds  a  velocity 
of  V  feet  per  second  in  unit  time. 

Force,  briefly,  is  an  action  between  two  bodies,  and  inertia  is 
a  resistance  to  change.  A  moving  body  imparting  motion  to  a 
body  at  rest  plays  the  part  of  an  acting  force,  while  the  inertia 
acts  as  a  resisting  force.  Momentum  and^inertia,  then,  are  as 
action  to  reaction,  and  mutually  convertible.  Moreover,  inertia 
is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  varies  with  the  acting  force. 

Again,  a  moving  body  coming  to  rest  under  the  action  of  a 
constant  force  passes  over  a  space  equal  to  one-half  its  initial 
velocity.  Then  the  work  done  on  it  by  the  retarding  force  = 
force  X  space  =  mv  x  ^  i;  =  J  mv^y  the  expression  for  the  hinetic 
energy  of  the  moving  body  measured  in  foot-pounds. 
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Fig.  150. 


The  moment  of  a  force,  P,  acting  as  in  Fig.  150,  at  the  end  of 
a  lever  arm,  r,  is  measured  by  the  product,  P?',  and  it  may  be 
replaced  by  a  force,  P'  =  Pr  =  mv-r,  at  unit  distance  from  the 
centre  or  fulcrum,  o.  And  according  as  the  unit  selected  is  an 
inch  or  a  foot,  the  value  of  P'  will  be  expressed  as  irych'pounds  or 
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fodt-pornds.  Now  tliid  work  which  the  force  P  will  do  is  deter- 
mined by  the  space  OTer  which  it  passes  while  overcoming 
lesistance ;  and  likewise  the  work  which  the  moving  body  to  will 
do  in  coming  to  rest  in  one  second  will  be  mV'iv  =  mcor^i  cor 
=  imoAf^.  Or»  since  the  acting  force,  momentum,  is  equal  to 
the  resisting  force,  inertia,  we  may  say  that  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  body,  w^  is  equivalent  to  a  force,  mt;,  acting  at  a  given 
distance,  r,  from  a  centre,  o.  The  attention  should  here  be 
o&Iled  to  the  fact  that  oo  and  v  are  considered  to  be  imparted  or 
destroyed  in  one  second. 


Fig.  151. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  such  a  body,  as  shown  in  Fig.  151,  is 
the  point  at  which  we  may  place  a  force  equal  to  its  weight,  and 
equilibrate  the  moments  about  o  of  the  weights  of  all  the 
particles  composing  the  body.  If  we  let  O  be  the  distance  from 
the  aiis  o  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  expression  for  its  value 
willbe 
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^  all  cases  where  the  magnitude  of  the  differential  element  is  a 
faction  of  the  distance  from  the  axis,  or  origin  of  moments. 

If  we  consider  the  forces  due  to  accelerating  the  differential 
elements  to  an  angular  velocity,  <w,  each  of  which  is 

dp  =  dm  •  V  =  dm  •  ooTy 

there  will  be  found  in  this  case  a  point  of  application  of  a 
force,  P  =fdm*v^  which  will  equilibrate  the  moments  of  inertia 
of  all  the  differential  elements.     Assuming  the  forces  producing 
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acceleration  to  act  normally  to  a  radius,  the  total  acoelerating^ 
force  will  be 

P  =    dm'V  =     dnt'oox  =  go    ^{x)dx'Xj 

where  the  differential  element  is  a  function  of  the  radius,  x.    If 

4>{x)dx*x 

we  multiply  the  equation  O  =  ^^^ —  by  cw,  and  then  clear 

<l>{x)dx 

of  fractions,  we  shall  have 


GO 


G\(l>{x)dx^Go\4>  (x)  dx'X  =  P. 


By  comparing  the  first  and  third  members  of  this  equation 
we  see  that  the  total  accelerating  force  is  equal  to  the  mass  x  velocity 
of  centre  of  gravity^  or,  in  general, 

P  =  mooG^mVff, 

The  moment  of  each  differential  force  will  be 

dl  =zdp'X=  dmG07?=  Go(p{x)dx-a?f 

and        7=     dp-a:=c»    (f>{x)dX'X'^  =  total  moment  of  inertia. 

The  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  or  equilibrating  force 
will  be 


j=p  = 


J-       Idm-ooa?      CO  \  ^{x)dx'3[? 
dm'GDx       GO     (^{x)dx-x 


distance  from  axis  to  centre  of  percussum.  Or,  putting  the  last 
equation  in  another  form,  in  which  I=PJf  we  see  that  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  is  measured  by  the  product  of  a 
force  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  accelerating  forces  by  the 
radius  of  gyration^  or  distance  from  the  axis  to  the  resultant  of 
the  accelerating  forces ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  moment  of 
inertia  may  be  expressed  as  other  moments,  in  equivalent  foot 
or  inch  pounds.  Further,  if  at  the  distance  J  from  the  axis  a 
force  P  be  placed,  it  will  accelerate  the  body  in  the  same  way  as 
the  existing  forces.  And  if  the  body  be  conceived  as  replaced 
by  the  accelerating  forces,  the  moment  of  inertia,  7,  will  repre- 
sent a  force  which,  placed  at  unit  distance  from  the  axis,  will 
produce  the  same  turning  effort  as  the  existing  foroes. 
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If  more  than  one  body  revolve  about  the  same  axis,  the  total 
aooelerating  force  will  be  Pr  =  -Pi  +  -P2  +  •  •  •  •  P^  and 
tfa.e  total  moment  of  inertia  /^  =  /i  +  /2  +  .    .    .    /».    Hence, 

«7^  =  ^  =  -— =.    Proceeding  in  this  way  we  may  also  show  that 

tlie  moment  of  inertia  about  parallel  axes,  one  ^of  which  is  a 
giravity  axis,  will  be 

/^  =  i^  -f  ojmd?  =  mooGJ  +  mood?  =  owi  {GJ  +  d*), 

in  which  Ig  is  about  the  gravity  axis  and  d  is  the  distance 
\>etween  axes ;  and  that  the  so-called  polar  moment  of  inertia 
is  Jp  =  Ip  +  lyj  as  usuaL 

Since  /=  PJ^  it  follows  that  the  work  done  on  the  body  in 
creating  an  angular  velocity,  cw,  is  ^  force  x  8^ce  =  P-\vj'=^ 
maoG'^  (m)J=  i  GD*7na)GJ=  i  ooL   Hence,  if  jE?  =  kinetfo  energy, 
we  slijJl  have  for  any  rotating  body 

It  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  show  the  application  of  the 
foregoing  principles  to  select  two  cases  which  may  be  consid- 
ered typical  of  the  usaal  problems  in  moment  of  inertia.  Assume, 


Fig.  15-3. 


vindicated  in  Fig.  152,  a  tLin  rectangle  rotating  about  an  axis, 
%  at  one  end.  Let  h  =  width,  t  =  thickness,  and  6  =  mass  per 
^t  volume.     Then, 

P  z=z  I  dm^v  =  dhtoo     xdx  =  ^  SbtooP  =  mVg, 


=  Idp^x  =  6btoo     a^dx  =  ^  SbtaoPf 


and 


J  __  I  _  ^dhtooV'  __  2^ 
"  P  ~  ^bUoP  ""  "^  * 
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It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  differential  accelerating  force, 
dm-v  =  dm-oox,  yaries  directly  as  the  distance  from  the  axis,  the 
value  found  for  J  puts  it  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  acceler- 
ating forces.  It  is,  also,  the  centre  of  percusaion  for  the  body 
assumed.  It  may  be  of  interest  here,  also,  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  J  is  independent  of  the  velocity  of  rotation ;  and,  further, 
to  compare  the  usual  expression  for  moment  of  inertia  with 
that  proposed,  that  is, 


/  =  mooOJ  =  mk',  from  which  k  =  Vo^GJ. 


If  we  make  a?  =  1,  then  k  =  V  GJ^  in  other  words,  for  an  angu- 
lar velocity  of  unity  the  so-called  radius  of  gyration,  k^  is  a  mean 
proportional  between  the  centres  of  gravity  and  percussion. 
The  value,  ky  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  distance  from  the  axis 
to  the  point  at  which,  if  all  the  mass  were  concentrated,  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  would  be  the  same.  That  is  true  here  for  cw  =  1. 
But  suppose  we  assume  values  of  oo  £j:st  greater,  then  less,  than 
unity.     "We  shall  have 


k  =  "s/ooGJ  =^  V GJ,  lor  CO     =  1 


=  "iVGJ,  for  c»    =4 


=  10\/(?J,fora?=100 

=  00 ,  for  GO  =  X) 


=  iA/(?J,  for  G?     =\ 

=  h^GJ,  for  t»  =  T^ 
=  0,  for  GO  =0. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  angular  velocity  is  not  negligible 
in  determining  the  moment  of  inertia.  However,  if  we  wish  to 
find  the  distance  from  the  axis  at  which  to  place  the  mass  m  for 
an  equivalent  moment,  we  may  put 

mV'T  =  rriGor^  =  mGoGJ=  7, 


from  which  r  =  V  GJ.      This  will  always  hold  true  for  equal 
masses  and  velocities. 

If  we  resume  here  the  expression  for  kinetic  energy  of  the 
rotating  body,  we  find 

E=  I  Gol—  \mooG'GjJ:=^  imGo^k*  =  imvi, 
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in  -which  i  is  a  mean  propdrtdoDal  between  the  oentres  of  gravity 
ftnd  peitnusion,  and  t^^  is  the  velocity  of  a  point  at  the  distance 
k  from  the  axis.  The  difference  between  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  a  rotating  bodj  and  its  kinetic  energy  should  now  be  evident. 
Tor  the  second  case,  assume  a  thin,  circular  plate  of  radius 
R9  and  thickness  ^,  to  revolve  about  its  axis,  o,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  153^    Then  we  shall  have 

dp  =  dni'V  =  Stxdxdd'cox^ 
and         P  =  \dm-v  =  6too  J       dd-a^dx  =  ^dtoonr^  =  mVg. 

I  =  Idp'X  =  Sto)  J    J  dO'a?dx  =  ^  dtoonr^. 


Then,       J-=^=fi?. 


\09 


Fig.  153. 

The  value  of  J  found  in  this  case  recalls  the  statement  that 
"no  centre  of  percussion  exists  when  the  axis  traverses  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body."  The  apparent  contradiction  may 
^  explained  by  substituting  for  the  single  force  P,  in  Fig.  151, 
tile  couple  PP'  in  Fig.  153.  In  neither  case  will  there  be  a 
shock  on  the  axis,  which  is  the  essential  feature  of  the  centre 
of  percussion. 

It  is  customary  to  employ  the  expression  for  the  moment  of 
inertia  in  all  cases  where  the  term  m¥  occurs.  The  foregoing 
^ysis  is  intended  to  show  its  meaning  and  limitations  where 
mass  and  velocity  are  concerned.  But  there  is  a  large  class  of 
imputations  of  the  highest  importance  in  which  the  moment 
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of  inertia  is  employed,  althonfrli  mass  and  velooity  do  not  enter 
in  any  form.  U  a  horizontal  beam  resting  on  ei^  supportB  be 
loaded  centrally,  uniformly  or  in  any  other  manner,  the  load  will 
be  supported  by  stresses  in  tension  and  compression  set  up  in 
the  material  of  the  beam.  These  stresses  are  assumed  to  vary 
directly  as  the  distance  from  what  is  known  as  the  neutral  axis, 
and  within  the  elastic  limit  this  is  probably  true.  If  wo  let  8  be 
the  stress  in  the  outer  fibres  of  a  beam,  as  in  Fig.  154,  then  at 


Fio.  154. 


the  distance  x  from  the  axis  oo'  the  stress  per  square  inch  will  be 
The  load  supported  by  an  element  at  distance  x  from  the 


a 


axis  will  be 


dF=  —xdoody^ 


and  F^  ~~~  r    ^^^^^^  =  I  ^^  =  stress  on  each  side  of  axis,  or 

O'  ]o  Jo 

one-half  the  total  stress  in  the  beam.  And  since  there  is  an 
equal  and  opposite  stress  set  up  at  an  equal  distance,  x,  beyond 
the  axis,  we  shall  have  as  the  moment  of  the  couple  dF^  dP^ 


As 
dR  =  dF'  2x=  —'  x'^dxdy. 


and    -B  =  —  h     x^dx-dy  =  i  sha^  =  total  moment  of  resistance. 

a  Jojo  ^      " 
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N'oir,  the  total  stress  on  either  side  of  the  axis  may  be  replaced 
by  the  zesultant  forces  forming  the  couple  FF^  whose  arm  maj 
be  found  bj  diyiding  the  total  moment  by  the  total  stress  on 
one  side  of  the  axis,  that  is, 

which  puts  the  points  of  application  of  the  resultant  forces 
at  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the  axis  to  either  side  for  this 
particular  case.  A  comparison  of  this  result  with  the  moment 
of  inertia  for  a  thin  rectangle  about  a  gravity  axis  will  show 
that  stress  replaces  mass  and  vdocity  ;  and  also  that  the  centre 
of  stress,  8^  coincides  with  the  centre  of  percussion,  J.  In  gen- 
eral, 

dF  _    a     _       stress  in  outer  fibres 
dP '"  6coa  "  momentum  of  outer  masses' 

From  which  it  appears  that  both  ^and  e/are  located  at  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  stresses  or  accelerating  forces  ;  and,  since 
these  stresses  and  forces  are  assumed  to  vary  directly  as  the 
distance  from  the  axis,  these  centres  of  gravity  must  coincide, 
that  is,  S  and  J  are  equal  for  like  conditions. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  these  two  moments  thus 
appears  to  be  that  /  depends  upon  mass  and  velocity^  while  R  de- 
pends upon  stress  ahne^  produced  by  forces  direcUy  applied  and  not 
prodvdng  motion. 

A  probably  correct  idea  of  the  use  actually  made  of  the  mo- 
Dient  of  inertia,  I  =  wF,  may  be  obtained  from  works  on  applied 
Qiechanics,  which  are,  of  course,  intended  for  the  use  of  engineers. 
Thus,  Professors  Lanza  and  Church  offer,  as  a  general  form  of 
the  TTwrnent  qfflexurCf 

e        y 

^  which  p  is  the  stress  in  the  extreme  fibres  and  e  the  distance 

from  neutral  axis  to  those  fibres.    Now,  if  we  make  —  =  1,  that 

e 
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is,  if  the  stress  one  inch  from  the  neutral  axis  is  one  pound  per 
square  inch,  then  we  shall  have  M  =  I  =  mV^  or  the  moment  of 
flexure  will  be  numerically  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia.  The 
latter  moment  holds  true,  it  will  be  remembered,  when  the 
velocity  of  a  point  at  one  foot  from  the  axis  is  one  foot  per 
second. 

Again,  Professors  Reuleaux  and  Unwin  give,  in  their  section 
tables  for  various  forms  of  beams,  besides  the  usual  values  for  /, 
values  for  a  "  section  modulus,"  which  in  general  form  is 

e       y' 

where  ^  =  e  is  the  distance  from  neutral  axis  to  the  extreme  fibre. 
This  diflfers  from  the  general  form  of  the  moment  of  flexure  by 
making  the  stress,  ?*,  equal  to  unity  in  the  extreme  fibre  instead 
of  at  one  inch  from  the  axis.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  rectangular 
beam,  the  section  modulus  is 

e      ^ 

which  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  resistance,  li,  found  above  with 
s,  the  stress  in  extreme  fibre,  equal  to  unity. 

And  in  a  Pocket  Companion^  issued  by  Carnegie,  Phipps 
&  Co.,  as  edited  by  C.  L.  Strobel,  C.  E.,  for  the  use  of  engi- 
neers, architects,  and  builders,  we  find  the  expression  for  the 
moment  of  resistance 

n 

where  the  quantities  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  section 
modulus  above. 

There  may  be  a  fancied  convenience  in  using  the  moment  of 
inertia  indifferently  for  cases  involving  momentum  alone  or  for 
stress  alone,  but  it  is  not  evident,  and  it  certainly  does  not  lessen 
the  labor  of  those  whose  business  is  to  teach  the  true  meaning 
and  correct  application  of  these  principles.  The  moment  of 
inertia  applies  to  solid  bodies  revolving  with  a  known  velocity 
about  an  axis  which  in  practice  is  fixed  mechanically,  while  the 
moment  of  resistance  applies  to  plane  sections  of  beams,  support- 
ing a  load.     The  incongruity  of  applying  the  moment  of  inertia 
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to  tbe  case,  for  instance,  of  the  top  chord  of  a  truss  bridge,  xvhere 
velocity  is  certainly  not  desired,  will  be  seen  at  once.  Even  in 
tabulating  values  of /and  B  it  would  probably  be  found  equally 
conyenient  to  list  each  value  complete  in  itself,  the  I's  with  the 
factor  of  velocity  and  the  B's  with  the  factor  of  stress.  Since 
the  distance  from  the  axis  to  the  centre  of  percussion  is  found 
to  be  the  same  as  the  distance  to  the  centre  of  stress,  the 
expressions  for  8  and  t/ would  coincide  in  form.  The  question 
will  not  be  followed  in  all  its  ramifications,  as  enough  has  now 
been  developed  to  show  the  main  points  at  issue. 

It  may  be  useful  by  way  of  illustration  to  apply  these  princi* 
pies,  in  so  far  as  they  contain  new  features,  to  familiar  subjects. 
Take  first  the  case  of  the  connecting-rod  for  an  8  by  24  Corliss 
engine,  running  at  102  revolutions  per  minute,  or  1.7  revolutions 
per  second.  The  weight  of  the  rod  is  71  pounds,  and  its  mass  is 
2.2.  The  length  between  centres  is  six  feet,  and,  being  symmetri- 
cal, its  centre  of  gravity  is  three  feet  from  centre  of  wrist-pin,  or 
6^  =  3  feet.  Now,  to  find  J  we  may  use  the  fact  that  the  centres 
of  percussion  and  oscillation  coincide,  and  further,  that  the  length 
of  a  simple  pendulum  vibrating  in  the  same  time  as  a  given  com- 
pound pendulum  is  determined  by  the  formula 


=y: 


t=i7rj  /i.  or  Z  =  ^  =  3.26  f. 
9 


Then,  by  making  e/=  Z,  we  have  at  once 

The  time  of  the  rod  for  200  vibrations,  when  swinging  about  a 
knife  edge  at  the  centre  of  wrist-pin,  is  3  minutes  48  seconds,  or 
^  =  l.H  seconds.     Hence 

e/=3.26  X  1.14^  =  4.24  feet. 

The  linear  velocity  of  the  crank-pin  for  this  case  will  be 
=  2  ;rn  =  2  x  3.1416  x  1.7  =  10.68  feet  per  second.  Then  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  rod  about  the  wrist-pin  will  be  10.63  h-  6 
=  1.78  feet  per  second.     Hence  we  shall  have 

P  =  MooG  =  2.2  X  1.78  X  3  =  11.75  pounds. 
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Also,  I^PJ=:  11.75  X  4.24  =  49.81  pounds, 

at  one  foot  from  the  wrist-pin.  Finally  we  shall  have,  for  the 
kinetic  energy, 

^  =  ^  (y/  =  .89  X  49.81  =  44.33  foot-pounds. 

In  this  way  the  quantities  e/,  P,  /,  and  E  may  be  determined  for 
any  revolving  body  for  which  w,  (?,  and  t  may  be  found  experi- 
mentally. 

A  second  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  fly-wheel  of  an 
engine  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  both  the  moments  of  inertia 
and  resistance.  If  the  resultant  momentum  of  hub,  arms,  and 
rim  be  determined,  its  measure  will  be  a  force,  P,  acting  usually 
very  near  the  outer  end  of  the  arm.  Since  the  magnitude  of  this 
force  depends  upon  the  change  in  velocity  of  the  wheel,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  may  vary  from  nothing  for  uniform  rotation  to  some- 
thing enormous  if  the  wheel  were  suddenly  stopped.  Now,  the 
arm  of  the  fly-wheel  is  in  the  condition  of  a  beam  fixed  at  each 
end,  the  support  at  one  end  being  liable  to  displacement  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  beam.  Thus,  in  Fig.  155,  the  arm  under 
stress  tends  to  leave  the  original  position  and  form,  and  to  take 
that  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  inertia  of  the  wheel  sup- 
plies a  force,  P,  acting  at  or  near  the  outer  end  of  the  arm,  which 
is  transmitted  through  the  arm,  to  be  opposed  finally  by  the  tor- 
sion couple  TT'  in  the  shaft. 

Assuming  the  origin  at  o,  we  shall  have,  for  any  section  at 
distance  x  from  o, 

EI^^2  =  Px^m,, (1) 

and  EI^  -  \F^  -  m^  +  ((7  =  o,  for  a;  =  o)    .    .      (2) 

To  determine  rWo,  make  a:?  =  Hn  equation  (2),  obtaining 

7 

from  which  mo  —  \iPl^  Substituting  this  in  equation  (1),  we 
have 

ILL  ~jV^i  —-  *^x  —  ^Jri*      .      .     •     •     •       v**} 
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Fig.  160. 


If  we  put  equation  (3)  =  o,  we  obtain  a?  =  JZ  as  the  point  in 
the  ann  at  which  there  is  no  bending  moment  and  at  which 
the  curvature  of  the  arm  reverses.  The  greatest  values  of  the 
bending  moment  will  be  obtained  for  x  =  o  and  x  =  lf  for 
which  equation  (3)  becomes 


and 


EI 


dx" 


=  Pl-  iPl  =  JPi 


^his  result  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  m^,  the  moment 
at  the  outer  end  of  the  arm,  is  equal  to  mt,  at  the  inner  end,  but 
opposite.    If  the  outer  end  of  the  arm  were  free,  we  should  have 

\  =  0,  and  EI  ^  =  Px  =  PI,  for  x  =  1,  or  double  the  existing 

iQoment  at  the  inner  end  of  the  arm. 
Opposed  to  the  bending  moment  of  the  force  P,  the  mo- 
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ment  of  inertia  of  the  wheel  is  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the 
arm.  The  most  common  section  of  fly-wheel  arm  is  an  ellipse 
with  the  long  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  arm.  Proceeding  as  with 
Fig.  154,  we  may  obtain  for  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the 
ellipse  about  the  short  axis 

E  =  i  7rsba\ 

in  which  8  is  the  stress  in  extreme  fibre,  a  the  semi-major,  and 
b  the  semi-minor  axis.  Equating  the  greatest  bending  moment 
to  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  arm, 

iPl  =  i  7r8ba\ 

2Pl  2Pl 

from  which  8  =  -t-2,  or  rrah  =  — ,  enabling  calculation  to  be 

made  for  stress  at  the  weakest  section,  or  of  the  necessary  area 
of  arm  for  any  given  conditions.  The  points  at  which  an  arm 
would  break  under  sudden  stoppage  of  the  wheel  would  be  the 
forward  side  at  the  rim,  and  the  after  side  at  the  hub.  The 
stresses  thus  produced  may  be  illustrated  by  a  homely  experi- 
ment familiar  to  farmers.  Grasp  a  long,  slender  corncob  firmly 
at  each  end.  The  cob  will  break  in  three  pieces  if  one  hand  is 
moved  at  right  angles  to  the  cob  while  the  parts  within  the 
hands  remain  parallel.  And  the  fractures  will  begin  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  cob,  near  the  hands. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  among  the  numerous  fly-wheel  acci- 
dents reported  in  engineering  periodicals  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  is  one  which  took  place  under  the  condition  of  sud- 
den stoppage  assumed  in  the  foregoiiig  analysis.  This  accident 
occurred  at  the  works  of  the  American  Straw  Board  Company, 
of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  during  the  past  winter.  The  engine  was  a  24  by 
42  Harris-Corliss,  running  a  nine-ton  fly-wheel  at  72  revolutions 
per  minute.  While  running  at  normal  «peed  the  follower  plate 
of  the  piston  broke  in  two,  one  half  turning  sidewise  in  the 
cylinder  and  stopping  the  piston  short  at  about  twelve  inches 
from  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  fly-wheel  collapsed;  every  arm 
xuas  hroken  off  close  to  the  huh  and  close  to  the  rim^  Further,  the 
whole  wreck  fell  into  the  wheel-pit,  with  the  exception  of  one 
of  the  four  pieces  into  which  the  rim  parted,  showing  that  cen- 
trifugal force  had  little  to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  wheel.  The 
cylinder  and  valve-gear  were  uninjured,  and  there  was  no  loss 
of  life. 
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[  THe  notion  of  treating  the  snbject  in  this  manner  was  pro- 
voked by  the  remark  quoted  in  the  opening  paragraph,  which 
indirectly  expresised  the  difficulty  of  imparting  to  students  a 
dear  undlBrBtanding  of  this  difficult  question.  The  development 
has  been  guided  more  or  less  by  accepted  ideas  and  forms. 
The  effort  has  been  made,  and  with  iBome  success,  to  invest  that 
'^  barren  ideality,"  the  moment  of  inertia,  with  a  diistinct  and 
physical  meaning,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  where  it  belongs. 
Experieiice  as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher  in  engineering  leads 
to  the  conviction  that  the  method  thus  outlined  will  enable 
the  student  to  comprehend  and  the  engineer  to  employ  with 
greater  facility  the  inertia  of  matter  and  the  phenomena  de- 
pending upon  it.  Provided  no  flaw  in  theory  is  found,  these 
moments  of  inertia  and  of  resistance,  each  with  its  own  mean- 
ii^  and  application,  should  win  their  way  into  common  use. 

DISOtrSSTON. 

Prof.  jP.  R,  HiUion.-^Mr.  A.  K.  Mansfield,  member  of  this 
Society,  has  called  the  speaker's  attention  to  a  short  paper  of  his, 
written  in  1875,  and  published  on  page  161  of  Volume  LXX.  of 
The  JaumcU  of  the  FrcmJclin  Institutey  in  the  issue  of  September 
of  that  year. 

Mr.  Mansfield  states  that  so  far  as  he  knows  this  was  the  first 
correct  solution  of  the  strains  in  the  arms  of  a  fly-wheel  under 
the  conditions  assumed,  and  the  references  in  the  last  part  of  Mr. 
Kerr's  paper  have  induced  him  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
interested  to  this  early  study  of  the  subject. 

In  my  opinion,  to  quote  from  discussion  held  while  this  paper 
^as  under  consideration,  it  is  not  true,  as  is  stated  on  the  4th  page 
of  the  paper,  on  the  19th  line,  that,  momentum  and  inertia,  in  tlie 
nsually  accepted  senses,  are  mutually  convertible,  except  in  the 
special  case  where  certain  values  attach  to  each.  It  is  calculated 
to  mislead  when  inertia,  in  the  same  paragraph,  is  stated  not  to  be 
a  fixed  quantity.  It  is  fixed  for  a  given  mass  and  a  given  velocity, 
and  while  the  intensity  of  an  impulse  is  measured  both  by  the 
niass  and  the  velocity,  this  is  true  only  of  an  impulse,  and  not  for 
a  force  acting  through  any  measurable  time. 

Furthermore,  it  would  appear  that  the  term  "  moment  of 
inertia"  has  been  used  as  synonymous  with  the  expression  "the 
moment  of  the  inertia,"  to  Avhich  it  can  only  be  equal,  as  before. 
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under  certain  special  assumptions.  The  statement  criticised 
appears  at  the  top  of  the  7th  page  of  the  paper. 

I^rof.  De  Volson  Wood. — I  think  the  definition  given  by  the 
author  on  the  6th,  8th,  and  9th  pages  of  his  paper,  is  not  the 
recognized  moment  of  inertia.  On  the  top  of  his  6th  page  he 
has  written  dp  =  dmv,  in  which  he  uses  v  not  as  acceleration  but 
as  general  velocity.  As  a  result,  he  finds  that  /  depends  upon 
angular  velocity,  when  in  fact  it  does  not. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  drift  of  this  paper,  its  aim  is  not 
to  substitute  a  new  term  for  an  old  idea,  but  to  give  a  physical 
conception  to  an  old  terra.  The  term  originally  referred  to 
''mass,"  but  by  an  extension  of  the  definition  it  is  made  to 
include  weight,  lines,  surfaces,  and  volumes,  so  that  one  may  now 
with  propriety  speak  of  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  circle,  of  a 
square,  etc.  Recognizing  this  fact,  I  made  a  definition  which 
would  include  all  such  as  has  been  quoted  by  the  author  among 
his  standard  definitions.  Eankine's  definition  admits  of  the 
same  extension. 

The  expression  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  "  static  moment,"  inas- 
much as  it  involves  the  square  of  an  arm  instead  of  the  first 
power,  and  the  propriety  of  retaining  the  term  "inertia"  is 
questioned  by  some ;  but  the  term  "  moment  of  inertia"  is  in  the 
literature  of  the  science  and  is  likely  to  remain,  so  ^  that  it  is  a 
proper  subject  for  discussion. 

The  expression  arises  in  the  solution  of  certain  problems  involv- 
ing rotation.  If  i'  be  the  resultant  of  the  forces  producing  rota- 
tion, and  a  its  arm  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  then  it  is 
found  that 

Fa  =2mf^^, 

where  0  is  the  variable  angle  described  by  any  arm  r.  The  term 
2mr^  is  not  a  force,  neither  does  it  involve  any  element  of 
force,  neither  is  it  a  mass.  Any  attempt  to  substitute  for  it  any 
magnitude  which  obscures  the  "  product  of  an  element  into  the 
square  of  an  arm  "  is  liable  to  mislead ;  and  yet  such  a  magnitude 
may  be  substituted,  and  I  cannot  say  that  it  does  not  satisfy  some 
students  better  than  the  use  of  the  fundamental  expression. 
Thus,  let  JT  be  a  mass  concentrated  at  distance  unity  from  the 
axis,  and  of  such  magnitude  that 

MP  =  2mr\ 
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then  the  ^^  moment  of  inertia ''  equals  numerically  a  mass  which, 
if  concentrated  at  a  unit's  distance  from  the  axis,  all  the  circum- 
stances of  rotary  motion  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  distributed 
mass. 

The  numerical  equivalent  is  not  the  thing  itself •  Thus,  to  illus- 
trate, momentum  is  Mv  ;  it  is  not  a  force,  nor,  generally,  the  meas* 
ore  of  a  force,  for  we  have,  when  the  force  is  constant,  M  =  Mv^ 
and  if  1^  s=  1,  then  JF  =  JUv  ;  that  is,  if  the  momentum  Mo  be 
prodaced  by  a  constant  force  acting  for  one  second,  the  momen- 
tum equals,  numericaUy^  the  force  producing  it 

The  length  of  a  cylinder  may  equal,  namertcaUyy  that  of  a 
pocket  rule,  but  the  cylinder  is  not  a  pocket  rule. 

Prof.  Gaetano  Lama. — That  moment  of  inertia,  according  to 
the  generally  accepted  definitions,  is  merely  a  name  for  a  mathe- 
matical expression,  is  true,  but  I  fail  to  see  any  good  reason  for 
attempting  to  endow  it  with  a  physical  meaning,  as  Professor  Eerr 
proposes. 

His  principal  argument  seems  to  be  that  such  a  change  would 
result  in  greater  clearness  of  conception  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent ;  but  my  own  experience  as  a  teacher  is  that  the  best  way  to 
make  the  matter  plain  to  the  student  is  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
definition  which  makes  it  a  purely  mathematical  expression,  and 
to  remove  from  his  mind,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  as  effectually 
as  possible,  any  desires  he  may  have  to  find  for  it  a  physical 
meaning  (desires  frequently  found  in  the  case  of  beginners). 

Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  physical  quantities,  such  as 
angular  momentum,  actual  energy  of  revolving  bodies,  and  many 
others,  which  require  the  moment  of  inertia  in  their  expression, 
but  this  is  no  reason  for  employing  any  one  of  them  to  furnish 
a  definition  ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  good  reason  for  adhering 
to  the  present  custom. 

Prof.  J,  B.  Johnson. — I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  object 
of  the  author  of  this  paper  in  trying  to  give  to  the  expression 
''moment  of  inertia,"  as  used  in  statics  and  for  surfaces,  a  logical 
significance.  This  term  originated  as  the  name  of  a  common 
mathematical  expression  in  the  laws  of  dynamics.  When  used 
m  statics,  it  has  an  altogether  different  meaning,  and  a  different 
term  should  therefore  be  used.  Custom  has  prescribed,  however, 
that  the  same  term  shall  be  used,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of 
it.  Thus,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  dynamics,  any  one 
of  the  five  definitions  given  by  the  author  of  this  paper  would 
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seem  to  be  satisfactory.  Here  the  diflferential  quantity  is  mass, 
and  the  summation  is  found  for  a  series  of  products,  one  of  which 
is  an  elementary  mass  or  volume,  and  the  other  the  square  of  it^ 
distance  from  the  given  axis. 

When  used  in  statics,  however,  we  have  neither  volume  nor 
mass  under  consideration,  but  simply  an  area,  over  which  a 
uniformly  varying  stress  is  supposed  to  act.  In  this  case  the 
"  moment  of  inertia "  may  be  defined  as  the  mo7nent  of  a  uni- 
formly varying  stress  about  that  axis  at  which  this  stress  is  zero. 
Here  the  differential  quantity  is  an  area,  and  the  summation  is 
found  for  the  products  of  these  elementary  areas  into  the  squares 
of  their  distances  from  the  given  axis.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
while  this  algebraic  expression  is  of  the  same  form  as  that  for  the 
moment  of  inertia  in  dynamics ;  yet  since  in  one  case  the  diflferen- 
tial quantity  is  either  volume  or  mass,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is 
always  area,  it  is  evident  that  the  sum  of  the  products  is  a  very 
different  kind  of  quantity  in  statics  from  what  it  is  in  dynamics. 
The  reason  why  the  same  term  is  used  is  because  of  the  similarity 
of  the  algebraic  form  of  expression.  It  is  entirely  illogical  and 
unreasonable,  therefore,  to  try  to  give  to  the  term  "  moment  of 
inertia,"  as  used  in  statics  as  the  moment  of  a  uniformly  varying 
stress,  a  meaning  similar  or  analogous  to  that  which  it  has  in 
dynamics,  where  the  term  inertia  has  some  real  significance. 

I  think  therefore  that  in  teaching  this  subject  the  methods 
commonly  employed  in  the  text-books  in  dynamics  are  satisfactory, 
but  that  when  this  term  comes  to  be  used  in  statics,  and  in 
problems  of  stress  over  a  surface,  the  student  should  be  given  to 
understand  that  the  term  is  used  here  from  a  similarity  of  alge- 
braic form  simply,  and  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  **  moment  of  inertia"  as  used  in  statics 
with  that  which  it  has  when  used  in  dynamics.  When  used  in 
statics,  therefore,  the  "moment  of  inertia"  is  simply  a  term  or 
name  which  has  been  given  to  a  certain  algebmic  form  of  expres- 
sion, and  can  have  no  logical  significance  whatever.  I  believe 
all  attempts  to  give  to  this  expression  a  logical  meaning,  when 
used  in  statics,  lead  only  to  confusion,  and  that  it  should  never  be 
attempted.  Let  it  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  it  has  no 
meaning  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  inertia  is  used  elsewhera 
If  this  is  plainly  stated,  to  begin  with,  then  I  do  not  see  why 
any  student  should  find  it  more  difficult  to  call  this  algebraic 
expression  by  that  name  than  he  would  in  calling  it  by  any 
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other  arbitnorjr  name,  the  etymology  of  which  he  may  not 
know. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Du  Boia. — I  should  first  criticise  the  author's  use 
of  *'  velocity  "  where  he  should  use  "  acceleration."  Thus,  page 
480,  middle :  ".  to  impart  -unit  velocity  to  "  should  read  "  to  impart 
unit  acceleration  to."  I  should  further  say  ^'to  impart  unit 
acceleration  to  w  pounds  will  require  a  force  of  w  units  of  force  j 
which  is  the  same  as  the  attraction  of  the  earth  for  a  mass  of  ^ 
pounds." 

Again :  ^*  mass  in  the  dynamic  sense  is  a  measure  of  the  pull  or 
push,  in  pounds,  required  to  impart  unit  velocity  in  one  second  " 
should  read,  ^^ an  inct'eaae  of  velocity  of  one  unit  in  one  second*^ 
i «.,  '^  to  impart  unit  acceleroMon,^^ 

Again :  ^^  Further,  to  impart  to  this  body  a  velocity  of  v  feet 
per  second  would  require  a  pull  or  pash  of  mv  pounds  "  should 
read,  "a  change  of  velocity  of  v  feet  per  second  in  a  second^^  i.  e.^ 
an  (moderation  of  say/  feet  per  second  per  second.    In  other  words 

Force  =  mass  x  acceleration 
F^mf, 

and  not  F  =  mv^  as  you  take  it  throughout.  Momentum  is  a  meas- 
ure of  force  only  when  v  is  numerically  equal  to  the  acceleration. 
Velocity  is  feet  per  second.  Acceleration  is  feet  per  second  per 
second.    The  two  are  distinct,  and  should  have  different  symbols. 

(2)  Inertia  is  a  property  of  matter,  like  color  or  hardness,  vis,^ 
the  property  of  inertness,  that  is,  incapacity  of  self-motion.  To 
speak  of  a  "  force  of  inertia,"  or  a  force  of  inertness,  is  as  though 
you  were  to  speak  of  a  force  of  color  or  hardness.  Force  causes 
change  of  motion  (acceleration).  That  which  cannot  cause  change 
of  motion  is  not  a  force.  How  can  inertness  cause  anything? 
"Resisting  force "  is  simply  one  side  of  the  mutual  action  and 
reaction  between  two  bodies.  The  significance  of  "  moment  of 
inertia  "  lies  in  the  fact  that  Euler  used  "  inertia  "  as  synonymous 
with  force.  But  we  do  not.  Hence  the  term  has  no  longer  the 
significance  intended. 

Again,  page  480 : 

Pr  =  mv'r. 

You  cannot  put  P  =  mv.  You  can  write  P  =  ^  or  P  =  mf 
Force  is  not  equal  to  mass  x  velocity,  but  mass  x  time  rate  of 
change  of  velocity,  i.  ^.,  acceleration. 

82 
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All  these  remarks  hold  for  angular  velocity,  a?,  page  482. 
You  cannot  write 


P  =    dm-Gox^ 


00  is  radius  per  second  and  xco  is  feet  per  second.    You  should 
write 


P  =     dm*ax, 


where  a  is  angular  acceleration^  or  radius  per  second  per  second. 

(3)  In  mechanics  /  is  always  taken  as  2mr*, 

It  is  a  well-known  principle  that  for  rotation  la  =  moment  of 
P  or  PJ,  where  a  is  angular  acceleration  (not  oo).  Hence,  if  J  is 
lever  arm  of  P,  we  have  la  =  PJ.  Now  you  write  /=  PJ^ 
that  is,  you  do  not  take  /=  2mr^j  but  you  take  I  =  a2mr^,  or, 
as  you  erroneously  write  it,  co  instead  of  a.  This  is  the  same  as 
/=  2Pr,  since  ra  =y,  and  mra  =  mf=:  P.  In  other  words, 
you  implicitly  assume  for  your  I  the  old  value  of  old  I  x  a. 
That  is,  you  express  i;i  your  definition  of  your  /,  the  old  principle 
la  =  Pf/,  nothing  more. 

If  I  denote  your  moment  of  inertia  by  i,  and  old  moment  of 
inertia  bv  /,  then 

i  =  la, 

that  is  all  I  can  see  to  your  paper. 

Now,  what  is  gained  ?  Your  i  can  only  be  determined  by  first 
finding  old  /,  and  then  multiply  by  a.  When  you  do  this  you 
have  PJin  both  cases. 

Of  course,  it  is  self-evident  that  when  a  =  1  radius  per  second 
per  second,  your  i  will  be  numerically  equal  to  old  Z  When  a  is 
not  unity,  your  i  is  old  la. 

Mr.  Gus  C.  Henning. — This  paper  is  avowedly  written  to  clear 
up  any  uncertainty  about  the  correct  definition  and  idea  of  the 
"  moment  of  inertia." 

As  all  the  definitions  given  clearly  state,  the  "  idea  of  moment 
of  inertia  "  relates  pureh'^  to  mass,  and  the  distance  from  an  axis 
to  which  this  mass  is  referred,  but  in  no  case  to  the  "  force  '^  op 
"  resistance  "  with  which  this  mass  acts.  Nor  does  the  element 
of  time  come  into  consideration,  and  much  less  the  "  velocity  per 
second  "  or  per  "  unit  of  time."  The  "  moment  of  inertia  "  is  an 
abstraction  relating  to  static  mass,  never  to  dynamic  forces,  and 
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theformnlsB  relating  to  the  former  cannot  and  must  not  be  applied 
as  relating  to  the  latter.  Kow,  instead  of  adhering  to  these  defi- 
nitions and  considerations,  the  author  forthwith  drops  these  rela- 
tions of  the  *^  moment  of  inertia  "  and  mass  and  distance,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  '^  inertia  "  (page  479),  and  deduces  the  formula  for 
force  which  is  necessary  to  resist  it,  taking  the  case  of  rotary 
motion,  page  480 ;  then,  by  obtaining  the  moment  of  this  force 
abont  the  centre  of  motion,  obtains 

• 

and  baptizes  this  new  conception  ^^  moment  of  inertia.''  The  first 
conception  and  the  last  are  totally  separate,  and  sunilarity  of 
formiiI»  is  accidental. 

The  idea  of  ^^  moment  of  inertia "  is  the  instantaneous  efTect 
which  any  mass  would  have  if  collected  at  a  unit  distance  from 
an  axis  about  which  motion  would  take  place  if  equilibrium  were 
destroyed.  The  idea  is  not  based  on  ^^  the  fact  that  oo  and  v  are 
considered  to  be  imparted  or  destroyed  in  one  second,"  it  is  entirely 
independent  of  co  and  v,  motion  or  velocity,  or  of  time  (page  5). 

According  to  this  new  conception  of  /,  a  body  moving  in  a 
straight  line  would  have  an  infinite  '^  moment  of  inertia,"  because 
it  would  be 

^MV*  =  mcar^  oor  =  imoal^r*, 

iQ  which  r  becomes  oo  or  =  |  mao'  oo*  or  infinity,  because  a  body 
moving  in  a  straight  line  is  moving  about  an  axis  whose  distance 
is  infinity,  while  we  know  that  its  work  done  is  equal  to  Jt/iv', 
and  that  it  would  require  that  resistance  to  bring  the  body  to 
rest  (overcome  its  inertia).  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author 
should  so  radically  confound  the  "  momentum  (if  this  term  is 
permissible)  of  inertia,"  with  the  well-known  term  "  moment  of 
inertia."  His  proposition  to  call  the  "  moment  of  inertia  "  "  mo- 
ment of  resistance  "  will  lead  to  further  confusion,  because  this, 
commonly  denoted  by  i?,  is  quite  a  different  conception,  univer- 
sally accepted.  On  page  481  the  author  refers  to  "the  acting 
force,  momentum,  is  equal  to  the  resisting  force,  inertia," 

In  this,  again,  he  forgets  that  "  momentum  "  is  not  a  force,  any 
more  than  "  inertia."  It  seems  to  me  that  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  elucidate  a  mathematical  conception,  nothing  is  of 
greater  importance  than  to  give  a  clear  and  concise  perception  of 
the  terms  involved,  and  use  them  accordingly ;  this  the  author 
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has  most  strikingly  failed  to  do,  and  his  discussion  must  leave 
philosophers  and  students  more  bewildered  than  ever. 

Prof.  C.  V,  Ken\* — The  unanimity  with  which  Professors 
Wood,  Lanza,  Du  liois,  and  Johnson  object  to  the  views  proposed 
in  this  paper  Avill  be  likely  to  discourage  future  eflfort  in  that  di- 
rection. Still,  if  the  discussion  at  present  leads  to  clearer  views, 
whether  they  be  new  or  old,  some  good  will  be  done.  I  feel  con- 
strained, however,  to  lessen  somewhat  the  force  of  their  remarks 
by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of  them  are  committed  to 
certain  views  or  conceptions,  not  only  by  long  years  of  teaching, 
but  by  their  published  writings.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
new  views  will  be  readily  adopted,  even  should  they  prove  fault- 
less. The  intent  of  the  paper  is  not  so  much  a  contribution  to 
theoretical  as  to  applied  mechanics  ;  and,  as  such,  with  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against,  it  is  submitted  to  the  body  of  engineers. 

The  extension  of  the  term,  2mr^j  has  been  carried  in  a  recent 
work  on  graphical  statics  even  farther  than  as  stated  by  Professor 
Wood  ;  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  speak  of  the  "  moment  of  inertia  of  a 
force ; "  but  the  w^riter  offers  an  explanation  for  so  doing,  very 
much  in  the  nature  of  an  apology.  I  agree  with  Professor  Wood 
that  the  term  ^mr^  is  not  a  force  or  a  mass,  neither  is  it  in  the 
form  of  a  static  moment.  And  since  I  have  used  both  oo  and  « 
as  velocity  gained  or  lost  per  second,  a  common  definition  of 

acceleration,  I  can  substitute  oo  for  -1-5 ,  which  represents  angular 

acceleration,  in  his  equation 

and  substantially  agree  with  him  again.  Since  mass  and  velocity 
are  independent  variables,  I  have  simply  used  go  as  the  integral  of 

j^.    My  differential  element  is  a  force  of  magnitudes,  dm'  oosCj  at 

the  end  of  an  arm,  a?,  and  the  integral  is  a  force  P  at  the  end  ol 
the  arm  J;  or  it  is  equivalent  to  a  force  PJ  =  /at  unit  distance. 
Hence,  Professor  Wood  offers  an  illustration  inconsistent  with  my 
theory,  in  the  equation,  M-P  =  2mr^.  So  far  as  momentum  is 
concerned,  he  has  stated  elsewhere  that  "the  momentum  im. 
pressed  each  instant  is  a  measure  of  the  moving  force."    Here 

*  Autbor*H  closure,  ander.the  Rules. 
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the  only  difference  between  us  is  that,  for  convenlenoe,  I  have 
Qsed  the  second  as  the  an  it  instead  of  an  instant 

Some  of  the  master-minds  in  oar  profession  may  revel  in 
abstract  thought,  and  may  be  able  to  accept  and  use  the  ^^  moment 
of  inertia  "  as  a  purely  mathematical  expression ;  but  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  the  majority  of  engineers,  not  to  speak  of  beginners, 
whether  engaged  in  the  design  of  a  machine  or  in  the  calculation 
of  stresses  in  a  truss,  will  proceed  more  safely  and  rapidly  if  they 
can  employ  the  constructive  imagination  to  guide  them.  And 
whenever  we  can  give  to  the  terms  in  mechanics  a  physical  mean- 
ing we  facilitate  their  use.  I  understand  that  Professor  Lanza 
himself  has  publicly  protested  against  the  practice  of  the  rule-of- 
thumb  engineer  who  uses  formulas  that  he  cannot  derive  and 
does  Dot  undenstand.  If  Professor  Lanza  has  done  so,  I  hold  him 
in  still  higher  esteem. 

Professor  Johnson  is  entirely  right  in  contending  that  the  ex- 
pression  ^'  moment  of  inertia  "  is  out  of  place  in  statics,  and  that 
a  different  term  should  be  used.  That  I  would  supply  by  "  mo- 
ment of  resistance,  Ry  But  he  has  apparently  overlooked  that 
suggestion  in  my  paper.  lie  should  replace  "  moment  of  inertia  " 
by  ^'  moment  of  resistance,"  and  then  define  it  as  '^  the  moment 
of  a  uniformly  varying  stress  about  that  axis  at  which  this  stress 
is  zero."  I  would  further  point  out  the  fact  that,  in  developing 
the  (liflFerence  between  these  two  moments,  I  have  used  for  the 
one  a  differential  quantity  depending  upon  momentum,  and  for 
the  other  a  quantity  depending  upon  the  load  supported.  Natu- 
rally, then,  the  integrals  show  that  the  moment  of  inertia,  appli- 
cable to  problems  in  dynamics,  depends  upon  muss  and  velocity^ 
^vhile  the  moment  of  resistance,  applicable  to  problems  in  statics, 
depends  upon  stress.  I  am  therefore  free  from  the  charge  of 
being*'  illogical  and  unreasonable  "  in  trying  to  give  to  the  "mo- 
inent  of  inertia  "  as  used  in  statics  a  meaning  similar  to  what  it 
has  in  dynamics.  In  his  Modern  Framed  Structures^  Professor 
Johnson  oflFers  as  the  **  moment  of  resistance "  of  a  rectangular 
Ijeam  the  term,  \fhlt^  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  value, 
J«Ja',  found  in  my  paper  for  the  same  type  of  beam.  So  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  if  my  object  had  been  more  fully  under- 
stood he  would  have  been  more  nearly  in  sympathy  with  me. 

The  objections  offered  by  Professor  Du  Bois  seem  to  rest  mainly 
tJpon  a  matter  of  taste.  He  insists  upon  putting  acceleration  in  a 
general  form.    I  have  not  thought  that  necessary  to  the  present 
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purpose,  and  have  distinctly  stated  "  that  cj  and  v  are  considered 
to  be  imparted  or  destroyed  in  one  second."  In  that  sense  thev 
stand  for  a  uniform  acceleration.  I  desire  to  develop  a  simple  ami 
practical  method  of  dealing  with  problems  involving  inertia,  and 
not  to  exhibit  all  ix>ssible  phases  of  motion.  Let  me  illustrate : 
supj)ose  a  body  of  ^o  pounds  to  be  moving  at  a  given  instant  in  a 
given  direction  with  a  velocity  of  v  feet  per  second.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  body  has  been  moving  unifonnly  or  with  a  positive 
or  negative  acceleration.  If  a  force  be  required  to  stop  it  in  one 
second  from  that  particular  instant,  the  magnitude  is  fixed  by  the 
product  '-^-i;  =  mv.  If  Professor  Du  Bois  will  concede  this  point, 
the  others  will  follow.  Elsew^iere  he  has  made  this  statement : 
"  The  product  7ni\  or  the  measure  of  the  momentum  of  a  body 
of  mass  7n,  moving  with  a  velocity  v,  gives  then  the  number  of 
pounds  constant  pressure  which  will  bring  the  body  to  rest  in  one 
second,-^  And  further,  "  Momentum,  then,  is  neither  motion  nor 
is  it  quantity  of  motion."  In  answer  to  his  question,  "  IIow  can 
inertness  cause  anything?"  I  am  tempted  to  ask,  what  will  hap- 
pen if  inertness  in  motio7h  comes  in  contact  with  inertness  at  rest? 
Finallv,  in  savin":  "  Of  course  it  is  self-evident  that  when  a  =  1 
radius  per  second  per  second  your  i  will  be  numoncaZly  equal  to 
old  /,"  Professor  Du  Bois  virtually  admits  a  point  for  which  I 
have  been  contending,  that  angular  velocity  does  have  something 
to  do  wnth  the  moment  of  inertia.  That  is  not  conceded  by  all 
who  have  discussed  this  question.  Elsewhere  he  has  also  derived 
the  moment  of  inertia  as  follows,  assuming  a  body  to  revolve 
al>out  an  axis :  "  Since,  now,  the  velocity  at  any  point  is  iw,  the 
inertia  of  that  point  is  oomr^  where  m  is  the  mass  of  the  point  in 
question.  The  moment  of  this  force  of  inertia  will  be,  then, 
Gvnr  XT—  (Dmr\  If  the  angular  velocity  is  unity,  i.  e,^  if  the 
]X)int  at  one  unit  distance  has  one  unit  of  velocity,  then  the  moment 
of  the  inertia  of  the  point  will  be  simply  na^*.  This  product  is 
called  the  '  moment  of  inertia '  of  the  jjoint  whose  mass  is  in  and 
distance  from  the  axis  ;*.  The  moment  of  inertia^  then,  is  the 
l->rodxict  of  the  mass  into  the  square  of  the  distance  from  th^  axisP 
liut  Avhen  oj  is  dropi)ed  out  our  ways  part.  I  insist  not  only  upon 
using  03  in  the  demonstration,  but  in  retaining  it  in  the  solution 
of  problems  in  dynamics  to  which  the  moment  of  inertia  espe- 
cially a])plies.  Similarly,  the  factor  of  stress  should  be  retained  in 
applying  the  moment  of  resistance  to  ])roblems  in  statics. 
The  test  of  usefulness  of  a  method  may  be  found  in  facility  of 
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application  and  correctness  of  results.  I  would,  therefore,  point, 
fi^t,  to  the  experiment  with  the  Corliss  connecting-rod,  as  showing 
the  ease  with  which  the  centre  of  percussion  and  the  moment  of 
inertia  may  be  determined  for  an  irregular  body.  The  correctness 
of  the  value  of  J  has  been  proved  by  finding  experimentally  the 
length  of  a  simple  pendulum  that  would  vibrate  in  the  same  time 
as  the  connecting-rod.  And,  second,  to  the  case  of  the  fly-wheel 
as  showing  the  application  of  the  ''  moment  of  inertia  "  and  the 
"moment  of  resistance,"  and  especially  the  difference  between 
them.  It  is  thought,  also,  that  the  method  will  be  of  value  in  the 
solution  of  the  shaft  governor  problem,  and  in  the  development 
of  a  science  of  graphical  dynamics.  In  fact,  some  progress  has 
already  been  made. 


\ 
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ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS. 

BT  C.  J.  riELDt  NSW  YORK  CITT. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  review  the  past  development  of 
electric  tramways ;  it  has  been  made  apparent  on  every  side  of 
us,  commencing,  it  may  be  said,  with  the  introduction  of  electric 
motors  on  a  large  scale  on  the  roads  of  Bichmond,  Ya.,  about 
seven  years  ago,  by  the  old  Sprague  Company.  This  was  the 
first  commercial  undertaking  of  any  size  or  capacity  for  the 
operating  of  a  large  service  of  horse  railroad  with  electric 
motors,  and  the  conditions  and  requirements  under  which  this 
contract  was  taken  were  enough  io  discourage  any  but  the  most 
persistent  and  courageous.  Grades  of  ten  and  twelve  per  cent, 
sharp  curves,  poor  track  to  operate  on,  and  no  past  experience  to 
go  by,  were  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered.  This  road 
developed  the  system  in  its  main  features  as  it  stands  to-day, 
two  motors  being  mounted,  independent  of  the  car  body,  on  the 
truck,  and  driving  to  the  axle  by  gear.  With  the  improvements 
and  modifications  which  seven  years  have  brought  into  the 
field,  this  system  stands  in  the  main  what  Mr.  Sprague  made  it 
at  that  time. 

The  first  motors  installed  on  this  road  were  seven  and  a  half 
horse-power  each.  Later  on  these  were  changed  to  ten-horae- 
power,  and  a  year  or  two  later  fifteen-horse-power  motors 
became  the  standard.  Then  twenty,  and  now  two  twenty-five- 
horse-power  motors  are  the  standard  street  railway  equipment 
which  is  generally  made. 

Street-railway  managers  were  soon  attracted  by  the  results 
there  shown,  and  the  next  large  system  to  follow  Bichmond  was 
Mr.  Whitney's  then  new  consolidated  system  in  Boston,  the  West 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  moeting  (December,  1894)  of  tbe  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volame  XVL  of  the  TYtuif- 
dctions. 
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End  Railroad.  There  the  Thomson-Honston  Company  practi- 
c&Ilj  had  the  field  for  enterprise  and  experiment,  and  carried  on 
still  further  the  development  which  had  been  started  at  Bich- 
mond,  working  out  still  larger  problems  than  had  there  been 
nndertaken.  The  result  is  to-day  that,  outside  of  a  few  cable 
roads,  there  is  not  a  street  railway  system  of  any  size  in  the 
country  where  electric  traction  has  not  been  or  is  not  being 
now  introduced  on  an  extended  scale,  requiring  enormous  ad- 
ditional outlay  of  capital  in  this  installation.  There  had  been 
before  the  commencement  of  electric  traction  a  growing  demand 
for  more  rapid  transit  in  large  cities,  and  this  had  to  be  met 
in  some  way.  The  cable  had  been  introduced  in  a  number  of 
cases,  but  on  account  of  its  excessive  cost,  and  special  require- 
ments and  conditions  to  make  it  a  success,  in  addition  to  the 
necessity  of  a  heavy  traffic  in  order  to  make  it  a  commercial 
snccess,  its  introduction  had  been  limited  to  a  few  large  cities. 

The  advantage  of  electric  traction  was  that  it  was  equally 
ay^ble  to  the  little  cross-country  horse  line  or  the  largest 
system  in  our  large  cities,  and  under  the  heaviest  conditions  of 
traffic  and  service.  One  of  the  first  results  of  its  introduction 
was  the  satisfying  of  the  demand  for  more  rapid  transit,  and  the 
large  increase  in  gross  and  net  earnings,  and  the  reduction  of 
operating  expenses,  especially  on  the  question  of  power.  One 
of  the  early  fields  to  be  developed  was  the  inter-urban  service 
between  cities,  for  connecting  small  towns  with  large  cities. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  marked  examples  of  this  kind  was  the 
inter-urban  service  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  After  its 
(Establishment  it  compelled  six  different  steam  roads  to  practi- 
cally abandon  the  service  they  had  been  maintaining  between 
these  cities. 

We  have  seen  it  in  the  last  year  or  two  carried  still  further 
at  the  World's  Fair  by  its  introduction  on  the  Intramural  road, 
and  now  being  further  extended  on  the  elevated  structures ;  and 
there  are  now  being  equipped  one  or  two  of  the  large  steam 
roads  for  handling  special  problems,  as,  for  instance,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  tunnel  at  Baltimore,  where  the  entire  freight 
•"^nd  passenger  service  of  the  road  is  to  be  handled  by  large 
electric  locomotives  of  ten  to  twelve  hundred  horse-power 
capacity.  The  amount  of  capital  and  the  confidence  with  which 
capitalists  and  investors  have  taken  hold  of  the  electric  tram- 
way has  been  something  marvellous  when  we  consider  the  short 
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time  they  have  been  in  service,  and  though  you  might  find  a 
few  failures  owing  to  poor  management,  over-capitalization,  or 
some  other  sufficient  cause,  in  general  we  find  an  uninterrupted 
line  of  successful  extensions  and  enterprises  in  this  line.  I  will 
try  to  make  a  brief  general  review  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
electric  tramway  system,  and  show  the  development  which  has 
been  made  in  each. 

KoAD-BED. — There  is  probably  no  part  of  a  street  railway 
system  which  was  more  antiquated  in  its  general  construction 
than  the  majority  of  the  road-beds  were  found  in  this 
country  when  cable  and  electric  traction  were  first  introduced, 
and  it  took  some  severe  lessons  in  many  cases  to  bring  about 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  good  road-bed  construction. 
The  old  horse-road  construction  was  in  somewhat  the  condition 
of  the  old  steam-road  construction  fifty  years  ago,  being  a 
stringer  construction,  with  ties  four  to  five  feet  on  centres  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  and  a  flat  rail,  either  centre  or  side  bearing, 
and  weighing  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds  to  the  yard,  spiked  to 
the  top  of  the  stringers.  The  result  naturally  reached  with  the 
introduction  of  electric  traction  on  such  a  track,  with  its  heavy 
service  and  severe  wear  and  tear  owing  to  self-propulsion,  was 
a  failure  of  the  road-bed  entirely.  On  paved  streets  the  ties 
had  to  be  placed  sufficiently  low  to  enable  the  use  of  paving 
blocks  over  them.  Therefore,  with  the  commencement  of  the 
introduction  of  girder  and  T  rails,  which  when  first  intro- 
duced were  three  to  four  inches,  and  in  some  cases  five  inches, 
in  depth,  it  required  the  placing  of  these  rails  on  a  oast  or 
wrought-iron  chair  or  stringer  in  order  to  get  the  depth  over 
ties  for  paving.  This  method  proved  very  little  better  than  the 
old  flat  rail,  under  the  added  requirements  of  the  service,  and 
especially  at  the  joints ;  and  contracting  engineers  and  officials 
of  street-railway  companies  very  rapidly  reached  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  using  the  heaviest  possible  rails  obtain- 
able, and  the  rail  mills  were  pressed  to  undertake  the  rolling  of 
heavier  and  deeper  girder  and  T  rail,  and  after  overcoming 
all  difficulties  they  have  reached  at  present  a  state  of  develop- 
ment which  gives  us,  we  believe,  a  road-bed  construction  equal 
to  that  of  any  steam  road  in  the  country ;  and  the  standard  to-day 
for  electric  tramway  road-bed  is  seventy  to  eighty-pound  T 
rail,  or  seventy  to  niuety-eight-pound  girder  rail,  the  depth  of 
these  rails  running  from  seven  to  nine  inches. 
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Ninety-ponnd  rail,  being  nine  to  ten  inches  in  depth,  enables 
them  to  be  spiked  direct  to  the  ties  and  give  the  necessary 
depth  for  paving.  This  heavy  rail,  with  eight  to  twelve-bolt 
joint  plaies»  supplies  every  requirement.  The  girder  rail  is 
being  generally  used  in  paved  streets,  and  T  rail  on  suburban 
roads,  and,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
macadamized  roads,  and  even  in  a  few  cases  on  paved  streets. 
By  the  introduction  of  special  details  of  construction,  and  es- 
pecially on  macadamized  and  asphalted  streets,  the  T  rail  seems 
to  offer  as  good  a  road-bed,  both  for  the  railroad  and  the  public, 
as  the  side-bearing  girder  raiL  Ties  used  should  be  standard 
railroad  ties. 

The  special  work  on  track  work,  such  as  cross-overs,  turn- 
onts,  curves,  etc,  has  also  met  with  large  improvement  The 
old  form  of  special  work  was  iron  castings,  which  very  rapidly 
depreciated  under  the  conditions  of  this  service.  Next  we  had 
btroduced  the  rails  cut  into  the  special  shape  as  required  by 
conditions  and  bolted  together.  These  also  very  rapidly  depre- 
ciated, and  became  loose  in  the  joints,  etc  Now  we  have  as  a 
standard  for  this  special  work  the  steel  rails  bent  to  the  form 
required,  and  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  cast  metal  to  hold  them 
together,  and  one  company  is  turning  out  this  special  work  with 
the  parts  welded  together ;  also  in  cast  steel.  One  company  is 
introducing  track  work  in  which,  instead  of  joining  up  the  rails 
with  channel  and  joint  plates  bolted  together,  the  rail  is  being 
welded  electrically  into  a  continuous  rail.  A  section  of  track  in 
Cambridge,  Boston,  and  also  one  at  Johnstown  were  laid  in  this 
manner,  and  this  year  this  plan  is  b?ing  introduced  on  a  very  large 
scale  on  the  entire  system  of  a  road  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  where  fifty 
miles  or  more  of  ninety-pound  rail  is  being  laid  in  this  manner. 
The  experiment  is  a  bold  one  and  deserves  success.  We  have 
got  to  await  a  severe  winter  to  see  what  success  will  be  achieved 
by  it.  The  process  of  welding  this  up  is  to  weld  two  joints  and 
skip  the  third,  and  come  back  at  night,  when  everything  is  cool, 
and  weld  this  third  joint.  By  this  process  they  expect  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  which  they  encountered  last  year,  in  which, 
after  one  winter's  test,  six  per  cent,  of  the  joints  pulled  apart. 

Track  Bonding  and  Electrolysis. — We  are  hearing  a  great 
deal  to-day  about  electrolysis  and  electrolytic  action  of  the 
current  on  the  return  side  of  the  tramway  circuit  In  the  early 
introduction  of  electric  tramways,  and  with  the  light  section  of 
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railsy  the  usual  method  was  to  bond  up  the  rails  and  connect 
them  with  the  return  copper  or  iron  wire  of  varying  sizes  which 
was  laid  between  the  rails.  At  first  the  size  was  No.  4  and  6 
wire,  and  later  on  0  and  00  was  used.  With  the  introduction  of 
a  seventy  and  ninety-pound  section  of  rail  we  have  met  the  ques- 
tion of  sufficient  capacity  in  the  conductivity  of  the  raiL  The 
present  requirements  are  to  bond  the  rail  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  a  continuous  connection  of  all  the  tracks,  and  thus 
provide  means  for  the  return  connection  to  the  power  station, 
and  we  believe  it  may  be  said  that  the  best  standard  of  con- 
struction to-day  is  to  double  bond  all  the  joints  of  the  rail  with 
the  shortest  possible  bond  which  is  practicable,  and  cross  bond 
each  rail  eveiy  few  lengths  and  also  cross  bond  to  the  other 
track.  This  insures  a  uniformity  of  potential  in  the  rails.  Then, 
by  connecting  this  track  by  overhead  feeders  run  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  feeders  to  the  trolley,  connected  every  half  mile 
or  so  to  the  track,  we  believe  we  have  a  practical  solution  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  in  the  proper  re- 
turn of  the  current,  and  a  prevention  of  the  trouble  which  has 
been  encountered  where  this  return  was  not  sufficiently  provided 
for,  and  the  current,  taking  to  the  water  and  gas  mains,  has 
caused  the  trouble  and  damage  resulting  from  the  same. 

Line  Consthuction.— When  we  run  across  some  of  the  old 
cases  of  line  construction,  as  at  Bichmond  and  other  places,  and 
then  compare  them  with  the  present  form  of  construction  which 
is  now  being  introduced,  it  gives  us  a  better  illustration  than 
words  can  describe  of  the  improvement  which  has  been  made  in 
overcoming  the  objections  which  existed  in  the  earlier  work. 
Then  we  had  for  insulation  old  pieces  of  glass  and  porcelain 
and  little  blocks  of  wood,  the  whole  making  a  poor  mechanical 
and  electrical  job,  and  giving  considerable  trouble. 

The  standard  of  trolley  wire  then  was  No.  4.  Now  the  stan- 
dard is  a  No.  0  or  00  wire.  Then  the  poles  used  were  plain  little 
telegraph  poles,  about  six  inches  at  the  top  and  eight  inches  at 
the  butt,  which  quickly  gave  way  under  the  strain  of  service. 
Now  we  have  a  well-built  line,  substantial  in  every  respect. 
The  poles  used  are  either  a  heavy  octagonal  sawed  pole,  or  vari- 
ous types  of  iron  poles.  Local  city  authorities,  though,  have 
compelled  the  use  of  iron  poles  in  most  cases,  and  various  types 
of  pipe  and  trussed  sectional  iron  poles  have  been  introduced. 
The  difficulty  with  the  iron  pole  construction  is  to  get  good  in- 
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sulaiion  between  Che  trolley  wire  and  the  grotmGL  The  general 
line  material^  suoh  as  trolley  insulators,  feeder  instdators,  pole 
insidation,  etc.,  have  all  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  develop- 
xnenty  and  at  present  we  can  purchase  this  material  and  know 
pretty  well  that  we  are  getting  first-class  insulating  qualities. 
On  all  city  work  the  general  form  of  suspension  for  the  line  is 
cross  suspension,  with  the  poles  located  on  the  curb. 

Fbedsb  Wibb. — ^Feeder  wires  have  been  more  and  more  liber- 
ally introduced  and  used,  and  at  present,  on  the  best  construc- 
tion, the  system  is  laid  out  and  figured  to  maintain  a  distribu- 
tion of  potential  over  the  entire  system  with  a  drop  of  not 
exceeding  fiye  to  eight  per  ceni  under  the  most  severe  condi- 
tions or  heavy  stress  of  weather.    Feeder  wires  in  general  have 
been  run  overhead,  but  we  believe  it  is  an  assurance  of  better 
Bervice  on  large,  roads  to  run  the  main  feeder  trunk  lines  in 
underground  conduits,  and  we  have  done  this  in  several  cities 
with  successful  results.    With  proper  arrangement  of  feeders, 
ciitK)uts,  section  insuktors,  etc,  and  proper  distribution  of  the 
feeder  lines  on  the  switchboard,  we  have  complete  control  of 
our  system,  and,  in  case  of  trouble,  are  able  to  localize  that 
trouble  to  the  smallest  possible  section  of  the  line,  and  provide 
a  quick  remedy  therefor. 

Undebgbound  Conduit^.— Underground  conduits,  or  the  plac- 
ing of  the  trolley  wire  with  all  its  feeders  under  the  surface  of 
the  street,  is  the  ultimate  and  desirable  result  to  be  obtained  in 
our  large  city  lines  of  electric  traction,  and  cities  are  going  to 
demand  in  the  near  future  this  method  of  service  where  the 
local  conditions  and  requirements  will  warrant  it.  Under- 
ground conduits  were  attempted  four  or  five  years  ago,  but  on 
account  of  insufficient  experience,  lack  of  engineering  ability,  or 
amount  of  money  expended  on  the  work,  as  well  as  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  company  installing  them  to  make  them  a  failure,  they 
^ere  not  in  general  successful.  The  first  really  successful  under- 
ground conduit  to  be  installed  and  operated  was  in  Buda-Pestb, 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  now  being  ex- 
tended to  thirty  miles  or  more.  The  local  conditions  there 
^ere  favorable,  and  the  width  of  slot  opening  which  was  pos- 
sible to  be  used  there  was  not  practicable  in  this  country,  owing 
to  our  wagon  tires.  We  have  had,  the  past  year,  one  or  two  con- 
duits introduced  on  similar  lines  in  this  country  on  a  very  small 
scale,  at  Chicago  and  Washington,  and  we  will  have  within  the 
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next  few  months  the  introduction  of  a  condnit,  in  one  or  two  of 
our  large  cities,  on  a  large  commercial  scale.  The  conduit  to  be 
most  used  will  be  one  similar  to  a  cable  conduit,  with  the 
trolley  conductors  placed  at  the  sides  in  the  shape  of  a  channel 
or  angle-bar  or  rod  of  iron  or  copper,  which  will  be  divided  into 
sections,  and  fed  by  underground  feeders  laid  along  the  line 
of  the  road.  Various  types  of  shoes  or  brushes  will  convey  the 
current  from  the  trolley  wire  to  the  motors  on  the  car.  Such 
a  conduit,  we  believe,  will  only  be  successful  where  it  is  made  a 
double-trolley  conduit,  and  not  depending  on  the  track  for  the 
return  circuit. 

The  other  type  of  conduit  which  may  be  used  is  one  of  the 
several  which  are  operated  on  the  closed-conduit  plan.  None  of 
these  have  been  introduced  on  a  commercial  scale  as  yet.  It  is 
a  very  attractive  method  in  many  ways,  also  saving  on  the  cost 
of  construction  of  a  cable  conduit.  There  are  numerous  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  the  electrical  details  which  will  have  to  be 
overcome  before  such  a  form  of  duct  can  be  a  success.  The 
overhead-line  construction,  though,  will  continue  to  be  used  in 
the  majority  of  cases  for  many  years  to  come,  we  believe,  as  the 
most  practicable  and  best  method  for  conveying  the  current  to 
the  motors.  The  cost  of  a  well-built  trolley  conduit  in  the  form 
of  a  cable  duct  will,  in  most  cases,  exceed  that  of  a  cable  duct  on 
straight  track,  but  less  on  curves  and  special  work. 

Cars  and  Their  Equipments. — In  the  old  horse-car  service  the 
standard  length  of  car  body  was  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet,  and  in 
open  cars  seven  or  eight  benches.  The  added  service  done  by  the 
large  electric  roads  brought  about  an  increase  in  the  length  of 
cars,  particularly  in  the  closed  cars.  This  was  carried  to  an 
extreme,  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  cars  to  twenty-six  and 
twenty-eight-foot  body,  with  double  truck.  We  have  had  a 
reaction  from  that  length,  and  we  believe  the  best  standard  of  car 
for  heavy  city  traffic,  and  the  one  which  will  give  the  least  wear 
and  tear  on  the  road-bed,  and  also  will  enable  the  use  of  higher 
speed  on  suburban  lines,  is  a  car  body  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  feet  in  length — twenty-one  or  twenty-two  feet  being  the  most 
desirable  standard — and  mounted  on  double  trucks,  with  maxi- 
mum traction  on  the  driving  wheels.  Such  a  car  body,  with 
wide  platforms — four  to  four  and  a  half  feet — with  entrances 
on  one  side,  with  wide  double  doors,  fills  best,  we  believe,  the 
general  requirements   of  such  a  service.     There   is  a  strong 
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objection  to  the  use  of  nineteen  or  twenty-foot  cor  bodies  on  a 
single  trucky  with  a  six-and-a>half  to  seven-foot  wheel  base,  as 
has  been  done  in  a  number  of  cases.  There  can  be  only  one 
result  from  such  an  equipment,  and  that  is  a  rapid  destruction 
of  the  car  body,  and  also  the  track.  This  pounding  or  de- 
struction of  the  track  on  these  single  trucks  has  to  a  consider- 
able extent  been  due  to  the  weight  of  the  cast-iron  motors  and 
their  rigid  mounting  on  the  car  axle.  This  difficulty  has  been 
greatly  lessened  by  the  introduction  of  steel  motors  of  about  half 
the  weight,  and  the  supporting  of  them  by  springs. 

Open  cars  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Generally 
these  open  cars  are  used  on  a  single  truck ;  but  if  of  excessive 
length,  a  double  truck  should  be  used.  The  trucks  generally 
used  we  have  partially  treated  of  in  describing  the  car  bodies. 
To  a  car  body  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  in  length,  a  four-wheel 
truck  with  a  wheel  base  six  and  a  half  to  seven  feet,  increased 
as  much  as  the  curves  which  exist  on  the  line  will  permit,  is  the 
standard  where  that  length  of  car.  body  is  used.  The  general 
diameter  of  the  wheels  now  used  is  about  thirty-three  inches, 
and  we  have  many  forms  of  heavy-built  forged  frames  or  steel 
pressed  frames,  with  every  possible  arrangement  of  the  spring 
base  which  can  be  devised  to  overcome  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  car  body  to  teetering  when  partly  filled  with  an  unequally 
distributed  load  of  passengers. 

Motor  Equipments. — The  improvement  in  motors  during  the 
past  seven  years,  since  their  first  introduction,  has  been  marvel- 
lous. The  old  seven-and-a-half  or  ten  horse-power  motor  was  a 
thing  of  pity,  poor  in  its  design  both  mechanically  and  electri- 
cally, and  a  continual  worry  and  trouble  to  keep  it  in  operation 
and  service,  the  fields  and  armatures  burning  out  every  day,  and 
the  repair  account  on  them  running  from  three  to  six  cents  per 
car  mile  operated.  Now  if  we  turn  to  the  present  type  of  iron- 
clad slotted  armatures  and  water-proof  motors,  with  normal 
horse-power  capacitj^  in  the  general  type  of  motors  of  twenty- 
five  horse-power,  making  equipment  per  car  fifty  horse-power, 
and  built  for  any  speed  which  is  practicable  on  the  service  for 
which  they  are  to  be  used,  with  a  depreciation,  wear,  and  tear 
less  than  almost  any  other  type  of  power  machinery,  we  have,  it 
seems,  attained  a  commercial  stage  and  development  in  this  mo- 
tor which  it  will  be  hard  to  excel.  These  motors  are  now  equal 
to  almost  anything  to  which  they  may  be  put     Their  capacity, 
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economy,  and  power  are  brought  to  a  high  stage  of  development, 
and  their  economical  controlling  and  handling  is  managed  by  a 
controller  stand  which  gives  various  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  motor  fields  and  armature,  which  gives  us  complete 
control  over  the  current  under  different  conditions  of  service, 
and  gives  us  an  economy  in  current  consumption  which  is  away 
beyond  the  expectations  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Power  House. — From  the  mechanical  engineer's  standpoint^ 
probably  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  elec- 
tric tramway  is  the  power  house,  and  therefore  we  will  try  to  give 
you  a  more  careful  and  detailed  description  of  its  present  devel- 
opment and  an*angement  The  one  central  idea  of  electrical  engi- 
neers, in  the  early  electric  light  and  power  station  work,  was  to 
have  them  located  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  regardless  of  all 
other  local  conditions  and  requirements.  Experience  has  shown 
us,  in  the  broad  treatment  from  an  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineer's  standpoint,  that  we  want  to  take  into  careful  consid- 
eration not  only  the  electrical  requirements  as  to  the  distribution 
of  power,  but  also  the  possibilities  of  economical  generation  of 
that  power  from  a  steam-engineering  standpoint ;  therefore  we 
give  careful  consideration  at  present  to  this  matter.  The  gen- 
eral requirements  are  that  a  power  station  of  any  size  or  capacity 
should  be  so  located  as  to  generate,  under  the  most  economical 
conditions,  the  power  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  utilization  of 
electricity,  and  the  location  to  be  such  that  the  obtaining  and 
handling  of  coal  and  water  shall  be  at  the  lowest  obtainable  net 
cost.  The  capacity  of  the  station  should  take  into  consideration 
the  present  requirements  and  immediate  future  expectations  as 
far  as  can  be  foreseen,  and  as  far  as  the  resources  of  the  com- 
pany will  permit  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  without  depending 
too  much  on  future  prosperity. 

The  general  basis  of  calculation  of  the  horse-power  required 
for  a  tramway  system  must  take  into  consideration  the  local  con- 
ditions of  service,  grades,  curves,  etc.,  but,  in  general,  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  horse-power  per  car  equipment  in  use  on  the  road  is 
the  general  limit  of  a  well-designed  station,  which  will  take  into 
consideration  the  conditions  for  the  continuous  service  and  ope- 
ration of  the  plant.  A  road  of  one  hundred  cars  would  there- 
fore require  about  two  thousand  horse-power,  which  horse-power 
should  be  divided  into,  say,  four  units  of  five  hundred  horse- 
power each.    The  number  of  units  in  any  station  should  be  the 
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fewest  nnmber  which  will  give  a  safe  and  eoonomioal  division  of 
the  units,  and  in  a  station  of  this  kind  four  or  five  units,  accord- 
ing to  the  service  and  conditions,  should  be  the  standard.  In 
the  past  we  have  had  to  be  guided  largely  by  the  capacity  and 
size  of  generators  it  was  possible  to  obtain,  but  this  question  js 
now  eliminated,  and  any  capacity  of  generator  which  the  engi- 
neer may  call  for  and  feel  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  his 
case,  can  be  contracted  for  and  built  with  a  surety  of  success. 
(Generators  are  now  being  built  in  this  country  up  to  five  thou- 
sand horse-power  each.  The  general  arrangement  and  character 
of  power-station  building  required  for  the  power  plant  is  a  well- 
designed  one-story  fire-proof  iron,  brick,  and  stone  structure,  with 
trussed  roof,  travelling  power  crane  in  the  engine  room,  and  con- 
venient for  the  handling  of  coal,  ashes,  eta,  which  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain.  The  method  of  connecting  up  the  engine  and 
generators  in  the  early  types  of  small  generators  was  to  belt  thep 
to  small  automatic  engines,  or  else  by  countershafting.  Both 
methods  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  At  present 
the  tendency  is  large  generators  directly  connected  to  the  engine, 
whether  automatic  or  Corliss,  high,  slow,  or  intermediate  speed, 
such  connection  being  made  either  by  direct  belting  or  directly 
mounting  the  generator  on  the  engine  shaft  The  type  of  engine 
to  be  used  on  this  service  we  have  found  must  be  equal  in  its 
requirements  to  that  of  rolling-mill  service,  capable  of  standing 
the  heaviest  strains  in  the  variation  of  the  load,  and  also  to  give 
desirable  closeness  in  regulation  under  these  heavy  changes,  in 
order  that  our  generators  may  be  balanced  with  one  another. 
There  is  probably  no  service  which  has  done  more  to  develop 
the  steam  engine  in  the  last  few  years  than  railway  and  power  ser- 
vice.  The  Corliss  engine  is  being  better  and  more  heavily  built, 
and  being  made  to  regulate  more  closely  than  it  did  in  the  past. 
The  automatic  or  high-speed  engine  has  been  developed  from  a 
light,  unmechanical  single-valve  engine  to  a  heavy,  substantially 
built  double-valve  engine  giving  good  regulation  and  good  ser- 
vice up  to  certain  sizes  ;  and  for  our  larger  units,  we  believe  the 
alternate  type  will  be  an  engine  combining  the  advantages  and 
uses  of  an  automatic  and  Corliss  engine,  combining  the  advan- 
tages of  both,  and  trying  to  avoid  the  disadvantages.  .  Such  an 
engine  for  general  requirements  we  believe  will  preferably  be  a 
vertical,  as  giving  better  economy  of  space  in  large  plants.  As 
to  the  number  of  cylinders  to  be  used  in  engines,  it  is  generally 
88 
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acknowledged  to-day  tbat  compound  engines  give  the  best  Fesolts 
on  railway  work.  Triple-expansion,  on  account  of  the  wide  vari- 
ation of  load,  have  been  found  to  be  undesirable,  and  therefore 
cross  or  tandem  condensing  or  non-condensing — preferably  the 
former — are  the  standard  to-day. 

In  boilers  we  have  a  wide  range  in  style,  size,  and  capacity. 
The  plain  old  horizontal  return  tubular,  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet 
long,  with  three-and-a-half  or  four-inch  tubes,  is  still  filling 
general  requirements  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  where  real  estate  has  not  to  be  purchased  at  an 
excessive  cost,  and  where  the  steam  pressure  does  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  Such  a  boiler,  made  with 
good  material,  with  a  butt  strap  joint,  gives  us  good  service. 
Where  the  conditions  are  such  that  we  require  water-tube  or 
sectional  boilers,  we  have  a  large  variety  to  select  from,  many 
of  them  meeting  our  requirements  and  giving  good  service ;  but 
a  number  of  them  we  find  are  giving  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and 
bother  in  their  care  and  maintenance,  and  also  in  not  giving 
good  dry  steam. 

The  generators,  as  we  have  indicated,  have  been  developed 
from  small  units  to  any  size  of  machine  desired,  and  we  have 
now  a  machine  wbich  in  its  economy,  durability,  regulation,  eta, 
cannot  be  excelled.  A  well-built  machine,  with  slotted  arma- 
ture, large  commutator,  carbon  brushes,  slow  speed,  and  self-oil- 
ing bearings,  requires  a  minimum  of  attendance  for  its  good  work- 
ing. These  are  built  for  direct  belting  for  a  slow  speed,  or 
direct  connection  for  the  various  types  of  engines  operating 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  revolutions,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  units  or  type  of  engine  to  which  it  is  to 
be  connected,  and  they  are  being  built  from  one  hundred  to  fif- 
teen hundred  kilowatts  capacity. 

Car  House. — A  well-built  and  well-designed  car  house  is  of  as 
much  importance  to  such  a  system  as  its  power  house.  Such  a 
car  house  should  be  built  to  obtain  minimum  handling  of  cars  and 
afford  good  facilities  for  the  care  and  repair  of  the  cars  in  regular 
service  ;  and  also  to  give  a  storage  capacity  for  the  cars  which 
are  not  in  regular  service.  Such  a  car  house  should  be  a 
fire-proof  structure  in  every  respect,  and  afford  ready  access 
and  egress  for  the  cars.  The  general  form  of  the  structure, 
whether  one-  or  two-story,  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
general   conditions   and    requirements   of    each  case,   and  be 
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equipped  with  repair  shops  and  repair  pits,  as  well  as  paint 
shop,  eto. 

QpBBATiNa  Expenses  and  Cost  of  Equipment. — ^The  old 
horse-car  road  in  large  cities  operated  at  a  total  cost  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  oar  mile.  One  car  mile  is 
taken  as  the  standard  for  operating  expenses  in  our  tramway 
service.  The  heaviest  item  in  this  operating  expense  was  the 
question  of  power-— that  is,  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
horses,  their  feeding,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  same.  The 
average  life  of  a  horse  on  a  well-operated  tramway  road  is  five 
to  six  years,  and  the  number  of  horses  required  per  car  from 
eight  to  eleven,  according  to  conditions  and  requirements.  The 
cost  of  this  power  service  was  from  eight  to  eleven  cents  per 
car  mile.  This  is  where  the  electric  road  has  made  its  heaviest 
gains  in  the  reduction  of  operating  expenses.  This  item  is 
ledaced  in  power  service  to-day  to  a  cost,  under  general  condi- 
tions, ranging  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  cents  per  car  mile.  Is 
not  this  a  marvellous  gain  in  a  few  years,  and  does  it  not  indi- 
cate and  show  the  possibilities  of  the  introduction  of  this  power 
on  this  service  ?  The  relative  proportion  of  operating  expenses 
to  earnmgs  in  the  horse-railway  service  was  from  seventy  to 
eighty  per  cent,  operating  expenses  to  gross  earnings.  In  elec- 
tric service  we  have  a  considerable  increase  in  our  gross  earn- 

• 

iiigs  over  our  old  horse  line,  which  increase  runs  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  and  even  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  some  cases,  and 
the  operating  expenses  being  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
earnings.  In  this  operating  expense  we  include  all  the  operat* 
iQg  expenses  of  the  road  other  than  the  fixed  charges. 

The  cost  of  building  and  equipping  an  electric  road  is  consid- 
erable. The  last  year  or  two  has  reduced  this  item  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  especially  on  the  electrical  equipment ;  and 
Jias  not  only  reduced  the  cost,  but  shows  a  great  deal  better 
equipment,  and  one  which  is  going  to  show  a  much  smaller  de- 
preciation than  we  had  a  few  years  ago.  The  standard  price 
four  years  ago  for  an  equipment  of  two  fifteen-horse-power 
niotors  and  the  installation  of  them  was  $3,000  to  $3,500.  The 
price  to-day  for  two  twenty-five-horse-power  motors,  which  are 
^^ch  superior  to  the  former  ones,  is  under  $1,000.  This  gives 
^8  a  total  cost  of  a  motor  car,  including  car  body,  truck,  motors, 
etc.,  of  approximately  $2,200.  A  single  mile  of  road-bed  con- 
struction, with  ninety-pound  girder  rail,  exclusive  of  any  new 
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pavement,  bnt  inclnding  taking  up  of  the  old  track  and  replacing 
of  old  pavement,  about  $7,600  per  mile  of  single  track.  This 
makes  no  allowance  for  special  work.  Overhead-line  construc- 
tion for  one  mile  of  double  track,  with  iron  poles,  feeders,  etc, 
$4,000  to  $5,000  per  mile ;  with  wooden  poles,  about  $3,000  or 
$j:,000  per  mile.  Steam  and  electric  plant  for  direct-connected 
vertical  compound  condensing  plant — for  steam  plant,  $50  to  $55 
per  horse-power,  and  the  electrical,  $20  to  $25  per  horse-power, 
making  a  total  for  steam  and  electric  plant,  $70  to  $80  per  horse- 
power. As  a  general  summary,  we  have  for  the  total  cost  of  the 
equipment  of  the  electric  tram-road — that  is,  the  rebuilding  of  an 
old  horse  road — including  power  plant  complete,  buildings,  car 
house,  cars,  equipment,  track  and  overhead  construction,  $20,000 
to  $25,000  per  mile  of  single  track,  according  to  the  varying 
conditions  and  requirements  of  different  cases. 

Conclusion. — Without  going  to  extremes,  I  believe  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  electric  tramways  have  more  than  met  all 
the  requirements,  expectations,  and  agreements  of  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  advocate  during  their  early  introduction,  and 
when  we  look  around  us  to-day,  and  see  the  universal  introduc- 
tion which  they  have  met  with  in  this  country,  and  are  now 
meeting  with  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  can  in  a  measure 
appreciate  what  has  been  done  in  this  matter. 

As  to  the  future  and  the  future  possibilities  of  the  tramway, 
not  only  for  city  and  suburban  traffic,  but  also  to  enter  into 
competition  for  a  large  share  of  the  steam  railway  service,  it  will 
see  the  introduction  of  electricity  for  many  purposes  and  uses 
in  this  field.  The  limit  of  speed  and  power  obtainable  is  only 
limited  by  the  conditions  and  local  requirements  of  this  service. 
Theoretically,  any  speed  is  possible  which  is  desirable  to  be 
obtained  on  any  service,  and  the  only  limits  are  the  resistance 
of  the  wind  or  air.  As  to  the  exact  line  which  this  develop- 
ment is  going  to  take,  it  is  hard  to  determine ;  but  we  believe  for 
a  number  of  years  to  come  it  will  be  a  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent lines,  with  improvements  in  the  general  detail  of  construe- 
tion. 

The  storage  battery  we  have  left  out  of  consideration  entirely, 
and  we  do  not  believe  it  is  in  a  state  that  it  needs  to  be  consid- 
ered commercially  as  yet. 

Up  to  the  present  time  in  this  service,  our  development  has 
been  with  direct  or  continuous  current.     There  is  no  question 
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bat  ihaii  with  the  large  improyements  and  modifications  which 
are  being  made  in  alternating  current  apparatus,  we  may  ex- 
peet  its  introduction  on  the  tramway  serrice,  especially  for 
longdistance  work. 

In  all  this  work  the  mechanical  engineer  has  played  and  will 
play  an  important  part,  and  the  combined  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineer  is  going  to  be  and  has  been  largely  identified 
with  the  deTelopment  of  this  line  of  work. 

DIS0X7SSI0N. 

Mr.  Qua  C.  JBenmngf.^-This  paper  deals  with  the  art  of  run- 
xung  cars  by  electricity  as  it  is  at  present,  which  is  not  at  all  the 
l3^8t  or  cheapest  way.  Everybody  knows  that  the  overhead 
"fearolley  is  expensive  in  bad  weather,  and  in  certain  conditions 
c^mimot  be  operated  at  alL  Many  engineers  have  been  trying  to 
:«t  a  method  by  which  the  difficulty  of  flooding  an  underground 
>nduit  or  filling  it  up  with  dirt  can  be  avoided,  and  also  a  low 
fijst  cost  of  construction  be  secured.  Siemens  &  Halske,  in 
Hamburg,  have  recently  taken  up  a  new  system.  They  are  going 
ti«  build  a  road  which  will  be  found  described  in  the  Elektrch, 
t^cknischer  Anzcigeroi  November  4, 1894,  and  although  they  have 
^eenvery  sucpessful  with  their  Buda-Pesth  road,  everybody 
knows  that  the  dirt,  ice,  and  water  getting  into  the  slot  will 
gradually  block  the  road,  or  at  times  break  the  circuit  at  many 
points  so  that  it  becomes  inoperative.  In  the  new  method  of 
Siemens  &  Halske,  instead  of  having  an  open  slot,  they  simply 
make  a  conduit,  (7,  of  a  diving-bell  shape  (Figs.  166, 167),  and  then, 
at  certain  distances,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  road,  they  put 
in  dividing  walls,  D — diaphragms,  or  bulkheads.  That  makes  a 
water-tight  compartment  of  each  section  of  the  conductor  con- 
<luit.  Those  can  be  as  short  or  as  long  as  you  please.  On  a 
level  road  you  do  not  require  them  except  for  long  distances. 
No  matter  how  much  the  slot  fills  up  with  water,  the  trolley  wire 
being  at  E^  it  will  never  come  in  contact  with  water,  as  the 
enclosed  air  will  prevent  the  water  from  rising.  The  trolley,  T, 
Wever,  simply  passes  below  that  wire  at  these  diaphragms  by 
ineans  of  inclines,  /,  under  the  wire,  which  can  be  long  or  short, 
According  to  the  speed  of  the  car  or  any  other  condition.  But  a 
brnsh,  B,  follows  along,  which  sweeps  out  that  conduit.  The 
conduit  tried  by  Siemens  &  Halske  at  Hamburg  is  only  eight 
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inches  deep.  They  have  actnallj  flooded  their  street  with -water 
several  inches,  and  the  trolley  ruoB  anderaeath,  io  contact  with 
the  wire  which  ia  bare,  without  any  objection  whatever.    There 


dp^^^^^^'^^^SiC::^ 


is  no  loss  of  cnrrent,  because,  where  the  wire  pasaes  through 
these  diaphragms,  it  is  very  carefnlly  insulated,  and  in  between, 
at  intervals,  they  put  what  ie  the  same  as  an  expansion  joint, 
thn.t  18,  they  coil  the  wire,  so  that  no  undue  strains  can  come  on 
the  wire  on  account  of  expansion  or  contraction.    Siemena  A 
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Halske  say  that  this  method  costs  no  more  than  the  overhead 
trolley,  aod  probably  less,  because,  as  yon  see,  this  is  a  cheaply 
made  box.  At  the  same  time,  these  oondnits  can  be  laid  oyer 
the  ties.  Of  course,  in  heavy  traffic  you  have  to  get  a  good  road- 
bed for  your  ties  and  heavy  rails.  But  they  have  got  to  that 
pobt  now.  In  view  of  that,  the  statement  about  economy,  given 
in  this  paper,  will  be  found  to  be  very  much  reduced  just  as  soon 
as  this  system  has  been  introduced  on  a  large  scale  here  and 
elsewhere.  *Even  outside  the  cities  this  would  be  a  far  preferable 
method  of  running  an  electric  road,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
entirely  independent  of  storms.  The  only  things  which  will  affect 
this  system  are  electric  storms,  which,  of  course,  derange  any 
system.  But  Siemens  &  Halske  have  demonstrated  by  actual 
operation  in  Hamburg  that  this  is  a  perfectly  practicable  and 
reliable  method  of  operating  an  electric  road  in  a  very  much 
more  economical  manner  than  even  the  overhead  trolley,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Ciompany  in  this 
city  wiU  be  avoided,  in  ^rhich  they  have  to  dig  down  several  feet 
in  order  to  put  a  conduit,  in  which  they  will  also  put  a  cable,  in 
case  the  electric  trolley  will  not  run  underground.  It  is  gen- 
erally asserted  that  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company  has  not 
attempted  anything  like  this,  because  they  want  to  bring  in  the 
trolley  from  across  the  river,  and  therefore  try  to  show  that  they 
cannot  run  a  conduit  trolley  in  this  city.  But  here  is  a  system 
^hich  has  been  entirely  successful,  very  economical,  and  less 
liable  to  leakage  or  loss  than  any  other  system,  and  I  think,  in 
fte  discussion  of  this  paper,  which  only  gives  us  the  practice 
to-day  without  regard  to  the  latest,  we  should  also  put  it  in  the 
discnssion. 

The  slot  is  of  any  shape.  It  can  be  either  between  the  rails, 
close  to  them,  or  at  the  centre.  It  may  be  placed  outside  the  rail, 
or  else  it  may  be  placed  under  the  heads  and  between  two  par- 
allel rails.  The  sketch  shows  two  Z-bars,  and  the  conduit  hangs 
^der  the  heads.  The  stay-bolts  are  placed  as  usual,  and  hold 
the  conduit  on  the  ties,  or,  better  still,  on  the  plate  resting 
OD  the  ties,  making  this  a  solid  slot.  Then  the  water  will  enter 
the  slot  and  fill  up  the  open  part  of  the  conduit.  If  the  whole 
eight  inches  are  submerged,  with  a  foot  of  water  overhead,  the 
compression  of  the  air  in  the  chamber  in  the  conduit  will  only 
^  an  inch  and  a  half  by  actual  test.  The  trolley,  of  course, 
hangs  on  an  arm  and  runs  against  the  wire.    Now  the  trolley  will 
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run  from  one  of  these  sections  to  another  very  rapidly,  and 
suck  a  lot  of  air  into  the  water  as  it  plunges  down,  and  carry 
that  air  into  the  next  chamber,  and,  therefore,  in  running  there 
will  be  a  constant  conduction  of  air  from  one  chamber  to  an- 
other. Otherwise  the  trolley,  running  very  rapidly  and  splash- 
ing the  water,  might  absorb  a  lot  of  air,  which  would  be  carried 
out  and  the  conduit  gradually  fill  with  water.  But  that  has  not 
been  found  to  be  the  ease,  because  when  the  trolley  leaves  a 
section  where  there  are  no  diaphragms  the  air  will  follow  the 
trolley,  so  that  the  chambers  will  always  remain  filled  with  air. 
They  will  never  become  filled  with  water. 

Mr,  Oherlin  Smith. — Is  the  circuit  broken  on  these  inclines,  or 
are  they  connected  with  the  live  wire  ? 

Mr.  Ileaning. — They  are  insulated  from  the  wire.  //  is  the 
guide,  and  E  is  the  wire.  The  guides  are  entirely  insulated, 
and  the  wires  are  insulated  through  DD.  If  the  ends  of  sections 
at  D  move,  no  strain  will  be  brought  on  the  wire  at  all,  because 
the  wires  are  fastened  at  D  and  Z),  and  coiled  between  these 
diaphragms ;  hence  the  ends  will  move  forward  and  back  irre- 
spective of  the  temperature  changes.  If  there  is  a  grade  of  six 
per  ceni,  knowing  that  water  rises  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the 
conduit  under  a  head  of  twelve-inch  submersion,  calculation 
shows  that  section  diaphragms  must  be  placed  about  twenty- 
four  feet  apart  on  such  grades,  which  are  about  a  maximum, 
except  in  extraordinary  cases. 

Mr,  Partridge, — What  is  the  depth  of  that  box  containing  the 
wire? 

Mr,  Henning, — I  think  that  is  only  five  inches.  All  you 
require  is  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  wire. 

Mr.  Smith, — About  how  long  do  they  make  the  sections  of  air 
lock  for  a  level  grade  ? 

Mr.  Hennivg, — ^They  do  not  have  any  at  alL  On  very  steep 
grades  the  compression  of  air  will  not  be  great,  because  the 
water  naturally  flows  off  Feed  wires  are  used  at  intervals  for 
the  current.  Dirt  holes  are  provided  at  intervals,  with  man- 
hole covers,  to  receive  the  dirt  which  enters  through  the  slot. 
As  each  trolley  arm  can  carry  a  brush,  the  conduit  can  be  kept 
clean.  On  lower  Broadway  there  might  have  to  be  a  receptacle 
about  every  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  on  account  of  the  mass 
of  dirt.  On  the  east  side,  in  the  dirty  streets,  there  may  have 
to  be  more ;  while  on  Columbus  Avenue,  or  similar  dean  streets. 
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dirt  reoeptaddB  severij  hundred  feet  apart  would  suffice.  Sie* 
jmens  A  Hakke  are  building  a  road  on  tliat  plan,  because  it  has 
T)een  practically  demonstrated  that  it  is  cheaper,  more  economi* 
€isl,  and  entirely  more  mechanical  than  the  overhead  trolley 
fiystem.    The  trolley  arm,  of  course,  swings  on  a  hinge. 

A  Member. — How  about  the  spark  when  the  trolley  leaves  the 
wire? 

JUr.  Hemning. — The  fact  is,  there  is  a  double  trolley.  There  is 
a  constant  contact  of  the  trolley  mechanism  with  the  wire.  But 
one  trolley  as  it  follows  a  guide  is  not  in  contact  with  the  wire 
or  the  other  trolley.  But  one  or  the  other  is  in  contact  all  the 
time.  Now,  when  one  trolley  comes  to  a  guide,  the  other  trolley 
bas  already  come  into  contact  with  the  wire  beyond,  so  there 
is  always  a  constant  electrical  connection,  and  there  cannot  be 
any  sparking. 

A  Member. — How  do  you  manage  when  another  road  is  cross* 
ing  at  right  angles  ? 

Mr,  Henning. — ^The  car  will  run  twenty  feet  or  more  by  mo- 
mentum, if  necessary.  On  the  cable  road  they  carry  a  car  from 
one  side  of  Third  Avenue  to  the  other,  at  125th  Street,  after 
dropping  the  cable.  There  can,  for  instance,  be  an  open  place 
on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  the  trolley  can  be  raised  up  under 
the  car.  Then,  when  they  cross  the  street,  it  can  be  dropped 
again.  If  you  want  to  change  from  this  system  to  any  other 
yon  simply  pull  your  trolleys  up  at  the  end  of  the  section  and 
go  ahead.  Of  course,  at  crossing  points,  the  wires  could  be 
dropped  below  the  conduits  just  the  same  as  is  done  nowadays 
^ith  cables,  and  connecting  the  chambers,  or  stop  tbem  off  at 
the  intersection,  and  simply  drop  the  wire.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever,  and  it  does  not  require  heavy  structures  at 
intersection  points,  as  cable  roads  do. 

A  Member. — How  do  they  manage  to  keep  that  trolley  in  con- 
nection with  the  wire  in  case  it  is  flooded  ? 

J/r.  Henning. — If  you  take  a  tumbler  and  try  to  put  it  into 
^ater  upside  down  you  cannot  get  any  water  into  the  tumbler, 
'because  the  air  stops  it.  The  trolley  runs  above  the  water,  and 
it  cannot  jump  out  of  position.  It  is  not  like  the  overhead 
trolley.  A  perfectly  flat  roller  can  be  used  as  a  trolley,  and 
it  cannot  get  out  of  the  way,  because  the  whole  mechanism  is 
Snided  by  the  flat  sides  of  the  conduit.  If  the  car  moves  two 
inches  laterally,  the  whole  motion  of  the  trolley  is  less  than  one 
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quarter  of  that,  or  less  than  half  an  inch  motion.  A  little 
guide  roller  can  be  used,  and  then  the  trolley  cannot  move  at  all, 
but  that  is  not  necessary. 

Mi\  Oberlin  Smith. — How  near  is  the  wire  to  the  top  of  the 
diving-bell  connection,  and  what  kind  of  insulators  are  attached 
to  it? 

Mr.  Henning. — ^You  can  use  ten  thousand  different  kinds. 
You  can  pack  that  solid  against  non-conducting  materiaL  I  do 
not  know  what  they  have  done  in  Hamburg,  but  I  know  there 
is  one  device  which  is  proposed,  which  is  simply  to  carry  the 
wire  by  soldered  strips  in  a  lot  of  insulating  material  which  is 
put  on  the  conduit  in  the  shop.  This  whole  thing  can  be  made 
in  the  shop,  except  that  you  make  the  electric  connection  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  wires  in  the  street.  The  entire  conduit 
is  made  in  the  shops,  and  simply  laid  down,  the  same  as  any 
street  raiL  A  ten-inch  slot  rail  is  not  necessary,  as  is  the  case 
on  the  cable  road,  because  the  conduit  is  only  eight  inches  deep* 
It  can  be  made  very  stiff,  very  cheaply,  and  the  pavement  will 
come  up  against  it  and  make  a  perfect  joint. 

3fr.  Ilale. — How  do  you  avoid  a  short  circuit  when  one  trolley 
is  in  the  water,  and  the  other  on  the  wire  ? 

Mr,  llenning. — It  is  so  arranged  that  one  of  these  trolleys  is 
cut  out  when  the  other  comes  down.     It  is  onlv  a  matter  of  detaiL 

A  Meml)e)\ — What  voltage  do  they  advocate  in  them  ? 

Mr,  Henning. — I  do  not  know  what  they  have  used,  but  the 
voltage  is  not  a  question  in  this  at  all. 

Mr,  Nelson  IT.  Perry. — ^It  would  be  a  very  serious  question,  it 
seems  to  me,  on  account  of  the  creepage.  The  dampness  of  the 
air  would  cause  a  creeping  of  the  current  over  the  insulating 
material.  Here  you  have  a  very  short  distance  between  your 
copper  conductor  and  the  inverted  trough,  and  the  only  way 
to  obviate  an  excessive  creepage  of  current  would  .be  to  use  a 
very  low  potential,  and  that  means  an  excessive  amount  of  cop- 
per in  your  conductors,  or  a  very  large  loss  in  transmission.  At 
two  hundred  and  fifty  volts  you  could  not  carry  it  half  the 
distance  that  you  could  at  five  hundred  volts. 

Mr.  Henniny. — I  know  that  the  voltage  carried  by  Siemens  & 
Halske  is  low.  What  it  is  I  cannot  tell  you.  But  under  the 
voltage  uecessary  to  operate  successfully  they  say  there  is  no 
appreciable  loss.  We  will  have  to  wait  for  tests  and  accurate 
measurements  of  the  matter  in  order  to  get  at  it.    But  it  is  not 
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neodssaiy  to  carry  a  high  yoltage,  becauFe  there  is  not  so  much 
I088  to  be  provided  for  along  the  line.  You  can  operate  with  a 
minimum  voltage,  because  there  are  neither  interruptions  in  the 
circuit  nor  leakage.  If  the  inside  of  the  conduit  is  prepared 
there  will  be  no  precipitation,  as  it  is  always  at  the  temperature 
of  the  external  air,  as  it  is  so  shallow.  In  this  respect  it  is  quite 
different  from  large  or  deep  conduits. 

Mr.  Perry. — If  you  had  no  leakage  at  all  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  large  amount  of  copper,  if  you  were  to  carry  it  a 
bug  distance. 

Mr.  Henfdng. — There  is  no  difficulty  about  putting  in  any  size 
of  conductor.  You  can  put  a  rod  of  copper  in  there  instead  of 
a  wira  You  cannot  carry  a  trolley  wire  of  very  great  section 
oyerhead,  because  your  posts  come  too  close  together.  Here 
you  put  them  in  the  shop  and  your  only  point  of  connection  is 
at  the  ends,  and  an  outside  feed  wire,  well  insulated,  carries  the 
mam  corrent,  and  another  the  return. 

Mr.  Perry.— Then  comes  in  the  question  of  copper.  If  you 
don't  have  sufficient  copper,  you  will  have  so  much  drop  in  your 
line  in  distance  that  your  cars  will  be  inoperative. 

Mr.  Henning. — That  is  very  true.  But  the  total  cost  of  this  is 
80  low  that  you  can  afford  to  put  in  a  large  amount  of  copper. 

Mr.  Ferry. — ^With  five  hundred  volts  on  our  overhead  system, 
where  we  might  say  that  the  leakage  is  practically  nothing,  the 
limit  to  which  we  can  transmit  current  economically  is,  I  think, 
about  seven  miles.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  carry  the  current 
^ther  than  seven  miles,  it  becomes  more  economical  to  bnild 
another  station,  with  all  that  that  involves,  rather  than  put  in 
sufficient  copper  to  overcome  that  drop.  If  you  put  the  volt- 
age at  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  avoid  that  leakage,  the  limit  to 
which  you  will  distribute  your  current  will  be  half,  the  distance 
^11  be  only  half  as  great ;  or,  if  you  put  in  enough  copper,  your 
investment  in  copper  is  twice  as  large.  So  you  have  to  decide 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

Mr,  Helming, — Of  course,  those  are  propositions  or  supposi- 
tious which  have  to  be  proved  or  disproved  by  actual  practice. 
But  I  do  not  think  you  can  apply  the  knowledge  gained  by  over- 
head trolleys  to  this  conduit.  I  remember  hearing  one  of  our 
members  reading  a  paper  showing  that  an  electric  locomotive 
was  impracticable,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  so  massive 
that  we  could  not  do  anything  with  it.    Now  we  have  electric 
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locomotiyes  in  many  places.  Siemens  &  Halske  say  that  this  is 
the  best  thing  they  have  ever  seen,  and  I  think  their  judgment 
is  better  than  mine. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — It  seems  to  me,  at  the  first  glance,  and 
after  having  tried  to  pick  holes  in  this  scheme,  that  possibly  it 
may  be  a  pretty  good  thing.  Probably  it  will  strike  a  number 
of  us  here,  Why  didn't  we  think  of  that  ourselves  ?  That  idea 
of  the  air  chamber  looks  good.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  what 
the  troubles  may  be.  The  mechanical  part  seems  to  be  well 
arranged.  The  question  was  brought  up  just  now  about  the 
leakage  of  current  by  creeping  over  the  damp  surfaces  from  the 
wire  on  to  the  walls  of  the  inverted  trough,  etc.  Probably  that 
is  the  chief  trouble  to  contend  with.  How  great  that  is  or  will 
be,  of  course  we  cannot  tell.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  where 
the  pith  of  the  whole  experiment  lies.  The  matter  of  not  being 
able  to  run  over  so  many  miles  need  not  come  in,  because  we 
can  run  feeder  wires,  as  usual.  Thus  it  might  not  be  necessary 
to  put  such  a  tremendous  big  conductor  in  there,  after  all. 

Mr.  Partridge. — For  some  time  I  lived  near  the  line  of  the 
Tenth  Avenue  cable  road,  and  I  watched  the  conditions  under 
which  that  conduit  was  flooded  very  carefully.  It  was  a  sur- 
prising thing  to  me  that  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  on  which 
water  found  its  way  into  the  slot  was  very  smalL  I  think  there 
were  some  years  in  which  there  were  not  more  than  ten  days 
when  water  ran  into  any  part  of  the  slot  from  145th  Street  to 
190th  Street.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  frequent  runs 
and  good  drainage  bring  up  the  ventilation  to  a  pretty  high 
degree,  perhaps  we  shall  find  that  the  condition  of  the  air  in 
the  conduit  is  not  as  bad  as  we  have  heretofore  supposed  it 
to  be. 

Mr.  Perry. — It  is  not  a  question  of  the  amount  of  copper  which 
you  carry  in  the  trolley  wire,  because  you  can  make  your  feed- 
ing intervals  as  short  as  you  choose.  You  can  make  your  trolley 
wire  as  small  as  you  choose,  for  that  matter,  but  the  question  is, 
how  are  we  going  to  get  our  current  to  feed  into  it  at  a  distance 
of  so  many  miles  ?  It  is  not  a  question  of  opinion  what  the  drop 
will  be.  It  is  an  electric  law  that  the  drop  on  a  line  is  equal  to 
the  current  which  that  line  carries,  multiplied  by  the  resistance; 
(li  is  equal  to  the  drop  in  potential.  If  you  use  a  large  copper 
wire  you  will  decrease  that  drop.  With  a  given  wire,  if  you  use 
twice  as  much  current  at  a  given  distance  your  drop  will  be 
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t'wice  as  large,  and  the  question  comes  in  whether  the  interest 
on  the  inTestment  of  the  increased  amount  of  copper  to  decrease 
-fchat  drop  will  amount  to  more  than  the  benefit  gained.    Sb 
"V^illiam  Thomson's  law  is  that  the  conductor  of  most  eoonomi- 
C3al  sifle  for  carrying  currents  is  that  on  which  the  interest  on 
^fche  inyestment  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  horse-power  lost  in  trans- 
siission ;  this  law  is  subject  to  some  minor  modifications,  but  as 
WL  general  truth  is  accepted  by  all  electrical  engineers  every- 
^where.    Now  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  save  copper  by  increasing 
our  potential,  as  we  try  to  do,  and  as  they  do  in  the  alternating 
current,  and  then  reducing  down  to  low  potential  for  use,  we  run 
the  risk  of  losing  a  larger  amount  through  leakage.    The  higher 
the  potential  the  greater  the  leakage  across  the  insulating  sur- 
face.    If  your  insulating  surfaces  are  perfectly  dry  and  the 
oonditions  are  very  favorable,  the  leakage  will  be  very  small 
oomparatiTely  with  a  given  potential    But  if,  as  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  in  a  conduit,  our  atmosphere  is  damp,  the  best  insu- 
lating materials  which  we  know  of  will  carry  current  along  their 
Borfaoes  by  creepage.     The  only  way  in  which  we  can  increase 
the  insulation  along  the  insulating  surfaces  is  by  increasing  the 
length  of  the  surfaces.    In  our  conduits  that  distance  is  limited 
by  the  size  of  the  conduit,  and  in  this  particalar  conduit  it  seems 
to  be  very  limited.     In  the  overhead  structure  our  wires  are 
twenty-two  feet,  we  will  say,  above  the  roadbed.     There  is  a 
wire,  which  may  be  of  insulating  material,  carried  to  the  poles, 
and  the  creepage  has  to  go  over  that  wire  and  then  down  to  the 
ground  in  order  to  make  any  lesJ^age  at  all.     The  great  difficulty 
with  our  conduit  systems  is  that  that  distance  over  which  that 
creepage  has  to  go  is  necessarily  very  short.     Another  difficulty 
18  that  the  atmosphere  under  the  ground  is  apt  to  be  very  much 
damper  than  it  is  above  the  ground,  and  the  usual  way  sug- 
gested for  overcoming  surface  leakage  due  to  dampness  is  to 
reduce  our  potential.     If  we  do  that,  we  have  the  other  difficulty 
rf  being  compelled  to  use  so  much  copper. 

ifr,  Fred.  A.  Schfffler. — Mr.  Henning  made  a  stetement  which 
I  would  not  like  to  see  go  on  the  records  of  the  Society  without 
^king  him  a  question  about  it.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Hen- 
iiing  point  out  one  place  in  the  United  States  or  anywhere  else 
^here  they  are  operating  steam  railroads  by  electricity  or 
trolley  wires  or  other  connections  of  the  same  kind,  where  the 
locomotive  is  not  generating  its  own  electricity,  or  where  it  is 
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not  underground  in  mining  use,  or  in  a  tunnel  similar  to  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  tunnel,  which  is  about  to  be  operated  by 
electricity.  Those  and  coal  mines  are  the  only  places  in  which 
I  know  electricity  is  actually  used  in  hauling  by  locomotiyes. 

Hie  Chairman.—  I  suppose  Mr.  Henning  referred  to  the  trol- 
ley cars. 

Mr*  Sckeffler. — Those  are  not  locomotives. 

Mr.  Henning, — I  was  speaking  of  operating  a  railway  line 
doing  a  considerable  busiiless  by  electricity.  We  have  the 
Southwark  Division  of  the  District  Bailway  in  London.  We 
have  the  new  engine  constructed  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  speaking  of  running  a  steam  road  or  a  trunk- 
line  by  electricity.  That  was  not  my  point.  I  am  speaking  of 
a  railroad  operated  by  electric  locomotives. 

3fr,  Scheffler. — I  wish  to  state  that  the  discussion  which  you 
referred  to  happened  to  strike  me,  as  I  was  the  originator  of  it, 
I  believe,  at  Cincinnati,  and  I  think  the  remarks  and  the  state- 
ments that  I  made  at  the  time,  figures  and  costs,  etc.,  would  hold 
good  to-day,  except  the  prices  of  materiaL  These  have  been 
reduced. 

Mr,  Henning, — I  want  to  say  that  at  that  time  the  object  of  the 
paper  seemed,  indeed,  to  all  of  us  to  be  to  show  that  a  surface 
railroad  could  not  be  economically  operated  by  electricity,  and 
those  figures  were  pretty  big  figures  to  show  that  it  was  a 
physical  impossibility.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  say  now  that  such 
things  since  that  time  have  been  put  into  operation,  and  that 
there  are  economical  installations  operated  by  electricity. 

Mr,  Hale, — Another  statement  was  made  which  I  think  should 
be  corrected,  about  voltage.  I  believe  that  the  amount  of  cop- 
per required  decreases  as  the  square  of  the  voltage.  If  we 
double  the  voltage  we  only  need  one-fourth  as  much  copper. 
If  we  halve  the  voltage  we  need  four  times  as  much  copper. 

Mr,  Olerlin  Smith, — There  is  a  rumor  in  the  air  (which,  of 
course,  we  don't  believe)  that  Mr.  Scheffler  is  the  gentleman 
who  believes  in  running  electric  railroads  with  steam  locomo- 
tives. But  I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  electric  road 
which  is  successfully  running.  I  refer  to  the  Liverpool  Over- 
head Eailway.  Probably  he  would  say  that  the  vehicles  thereon 
are  not  locomotives,  they  are  simply  cars.  I  do  not  see  what  is 
the  difference.  A  thing  is  a  locomotive  if  it  drives  itself.  So 
Mr.  Henning's  remarks  are  a  good  deal  to  the  point.    Although 
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BOoh  machines  are  not  ntnning  everywliere,  ihere  are  several  of 
them  nuiningy  on  the  whole. 

In  r^;ard  to  that  inverted  trongh  shown  in  the  sketch,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  whole  inside  was  lined  with  a  sheet  of 
insulating  material,  following  the  contour  of  it,  there  would 
be  a  pretty  good  chance  for  getting  a  long  length  of  insulating 
suiboe  to  avoid  oreepage  of  current. 

Mr.  Arthur  K  ChUds. — The  author  in  his  paper  has  touched 
on  all  the  points  of  the  electric  railroad  as  it  exists  to-day,  and 
he  has  entitled  his  paper  *^  Present  and  Prospective  Develop- 
ment of  Electric  Bailroads."  Now,  after  carefully  reading  his 
paper  several  times,  I  have  failed  to  discover  much  description 
of  prospective  development.  The  only  paragraph  which  refers 
to  that  at  all  is  the  next  to  the  last,  where  he  speaks  of  alter- 
nating-current apparatus  as  possibly  doing  something  for  the 
fntore.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
fact  that  the  alternating  current  is  going  to  play,  in  long-distance 
transmission  of  power  for  electric  railroads,  a  very  important 
part  in  the  near  future.  The  continuous  current,  *at  five  hun- 
dred volts  pressure,  is  at  present  used  up  to  about  twenty-five 
miles— possibly  two  miles  further  than  that.  When,  however, 
we  get  to  distances  greater  than  that,  the  cost  of  transmitting 
the  necessary  power  becomes  so  great,  the  waste  in  the  line 
becomes  so  great,  and  the  total  cost  is  so  much  increased,  that 
railroad  men  have  hesitated  to  extend  their  lines  further  without 
building  additional  power-houses.  The  future  prospect  for  elec- 
tric railroads  which  will  run  in  country  districts,  and  between 
towns  and  country  villages,  is  that  it  will  not  be  a  conduit  rail- 
road, for  the  reasons  which  were  given  by  one  of  the  previous 
speakers  as  to  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  cost  of  the 
copper  necessary  to  carry  the  current  at  a  low  voltage.  There- 
bre,  engineers  in  the  past  few  months  have  been  turning  to  the 
^temating  current  as  a  means  of  helping  them  out  in  this  ques- 
tion of  long-distance  transmission.  Several  important  schemes 
have  been  placed  on  foot,  such  as  tbe  railroad  which  is  being 
built  now,  in  sections,  between  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia,  and 
between  Jersey  City  and  Philadelphia,  and  between  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia — three  great  lines  which  are  planned  and 
which  will  doubtless  be  built  within  the  next  two  years.  Those 
railroads  are  seriously  considering  the  application  of  the  alter- 
nating current  to  their  systems.    The  single-phase  alternating- 
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current  system  is  suitable,  except,  nnfortunately,  when  we  come 
to  the  motors.  We  have  yet  to  see  an  alternating-current  motor 
which  will  start  with  a  load  and  continue,  with  a  full  load,  with 
any  sort  of  efficiency,  using  a  single-phase  current.  The  tri-phase 
and  the  two-phase  currents  hare  been  tested  in  variouB  ways, 
and  at  Niagara  Falls  to-day  we  see  the  Westinghouse  Company 
putting  in  a  two-phase  system  which  is  to  ti^nsmit  power  for 
long  distances ;  and  the  flexibility  of  the  two-phase  system  is 
such  that  a  direct  current  at  five  hundred  volts  potential,  a 
two-phase  alternating  current,  and  an  alternating  current  for  arc 
and  incandescent  lights  can  all  be  taken  from  it.  When  you  con- 
sider that  such  a  system  exists  you  will  not  be  surprised  that 
railroad  men  turn  to  this  system  to  help  them  out  with  their 
long-distance  transmission  schemes.  They  propose  to  build 
central  stations,  or  one  large  central  station,  near  a  water  power, 
if  they  can  get  it,  or,  if  they  cannot,  near  an  easy  coal  supply, 
where  the  power  will  be  generated  and  transmitted  at  liigh 
voltages,  from  five  to  ten  thousand  yolts,  to  sub-stations  at  dis* 
tances  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  miles,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  there  transformed  or  lowered  to  the  necessary  potential, 
five  hundred  volts,  which  is  the  accepted  potential  at  present 
for  motor-cars.  Another  point  which  has  a  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject is  the  fact  that  these  railroad  companies  are  aiming  to 
secure  the  privilege  of  lighting  the  streets  and  houses  of  the 
towns  through  which  the  railroads  pass,  thus  increasing  their 
sources  of  revenue.  Now,  to  do  this,  of  course,  they  must  have 
a  system  which  is  flexible  enough  for  these  different  purposes. 
In  the  near  future  we  may  expect  to  see  this  two-phase  system 
developed  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  available  for  such  pur- 
poses. At  the  present  time  it  seems  to  be  the  one  great  hope 
of  electrical  engineers  in  this  particular  line  of  work,  and  we 
are  all  looking  forward  to  these  roads  which  are  being  built,  and 
which  will  very  soon — within  a  few  months — decide  positively 
on  the  system  which  they  will  use  in  this  work. 

J/r.  W,  E,  Partridge. — We  have  cars  which  are  not  locomo- 
tives, though  they  are  self-propelled,  running  all  around  the 
country,  and  we  have  a  variety  of  street-railway  appliances  for 
transporting  passengers.  One  of  the  things  that  I  am  much 
interested  in  just  now  is  the  thing  which  comes  between  the 
rail  and  the  car,  that  is,  the  wheel.  What  are  we  going  to  mount 
these  cars  on  for  wheels  ?    We  are  using  cast-iron  wheels  with 
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ohiUed  treads  at  th6  present  time,  and  they  are  wearing  on  some 
roads  to  the  extent  of  76fiOQ  and  80,000  mileB,  and  on  some  other 
loads  they  are  wearing  16,000  miles.  They  are  loaded  any- 
where from  6^000  to  8,000  pounds,  and  on  seyeral  roads  they 
hsTo  9,000  pounds  per  wheel  The  heayiest  Pullman  cars  run- 
mng  only  put  about  7,600  pounds  on  their  wheels,  and  they  are 
not  used  for  driying  wheels.  A  trolley  wheel  running  on  a 
curve  and  being  used  for  a  driver  acts  very  much  like  an  old- 
itthioned  paddle-wheel  in  the  water.  There  is  about  25  per 
cent,  slip,  as  near  as  I  can  roughly  measure  it.  When  you  put 
a  cast-iron  wheel  grinding  on  a  track  which  is  covered  with  sand 
and  Aiety  and  lubricated  with  the  street  water,  you  are  attempt- 
ing to  use  an  emery  wheel  for  a  driving  wheel,  and  it  is  pretty 
destmctive  on  the  rail,  and  it  is  excessively  destructive  to  the 
wheel  If  any  gentleman  knows  anything  better  for  a  wheel, 
anything  that  will  last  better  than  cast  iron,  I  should  be  very 
much  interested  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Jos.  C.  Piatt. — In  a  conversation  in  one  of  the  Pennsyl- 
Tania  coal  fields  a  few  days  ago  with  a  gentleman  who  was  en- 
gaged in  putting  in  haulage  plants,  he  spoke  about  the  wear  of 
mine  wheels.  I  am  not  positive  now  whether  this  was  under 
Bteam  locomotives  or  electric  locomotives.  But  he  spoke  about 
the  Tery  rapid  wear  of  mine  wheels  under  such  circumstances, 
and  said  that  although  the  manganese  steel  wheels  made  at 
High  Bridge,  New  Jersey,  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  any  other 
wheel,  they  wore  so  much  longer  that  it  was  profitable  to  put 
them  in.  Of  course,  the  wet  coal  dirt  is  not  as  bad  in  its 
cutting  effect  as  wet  sand,  and  therefore  it  is  a  little  further 
removed  from  the  emery  wheeL 

Mr.  John  PhtL — On  the  6th  page  of  the  paper  Mr.  Field 
iQakes  a  statement  with  which  I  think  we  shall  all  most  heartily 
Agree ;  at  least,  those  of  us  who  are  not  particularly  connected 
with  some  other  system  of  electric  traction.  In  speaking  of 
^derground  conduit  systems,  he  says:  '* Underground  con- 
duits, or  the  placing  of  the  trolley  wire  with  all  its  feeders 
^der  the  surface  of  the  street,  is  the  ultimate  and  desirable 
result  to  be  obtained  in  our  large  city  lines."  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  sketch  of  a  system  I  saw  work- 
ing in  Massachusetts  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  possesses  some  novel 
features,  which  may  lead  to  some  of  the  results  which  have  been 
spoken  of  as  being  dei^irable — preventing  leakage,  and  the  pro- 
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tection  of  tbe  conductors.  Beferring  to  sketch  (Fig.  158),  A  ie  an 
elastic  insnlating  enrelope,  the  plant  in  queation  having  a  rob- 
ber tube,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  inside  bj  aboat 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  condnctor,  B,  is  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  and  on  tbe  top  a  series  of  copper  strips,  C, 
about  six  inches  long,  are  fastened  to  other  contact  strips,  D,  on 
the  outside.  A  trolley,  E,  carrying  four  wheels,  F,  operated  from 
the  platform  of  the  car.  presses  on  the  strips,  D,  depresses  the 
envelope,  and  makes  contact  between  the  strips,  C,  and  the  con- 
ductor, B,  contact  only  being  made  at  the  points  where  oars  are 


passing.  The  trolley  and  wheels  are  so  constructed  that  they 
a<lju8t  themselves  to  any  inequality  in  the  track ;  the  slot  is  to 
one  side  of  the  conduit,  so  that  any  water  running  into  it  does 
not  fall  on  the  conductor.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this  construction 
might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  members  present,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  if  some  of  our  electrical  friends  can  give  us  information 
as  to  whether  such  a  construction  would  be  likely  to  last  under 
ground  for  any  length  of  time.  The  points  which  I  have  heard 
rained  against  it  are  as  to  cost  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  making 
such  an  elastic  insulating  envelope. 

Mr.  l\-rnj. — I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Field  has  not  gone  further 
into  the  possible  future  methods  of  distributing  current  for 
electric  traction.  As  a  previous  speaker  has  said,  tbe  alternat- 
ing current  seems  to  have  a  very  great  future  before  it,  as  the 
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b^ility  with  which  it  permits  of  transformation  from  high  poten- 
tial down  to  low  potential  enables  ns  to  transmit  onr  energy 
economically  at  high  potential,  and  then  to  rednce  it  for  use  to 
low  potential    The  same  speaker  said  that  the  ordinary  five- 
Iiimdred-Tolt  current  conld  be  carried  twenty-five   miles.     I 
should  rather  doubt  that.    I  do  not  believe  there  is  to-day  any 
fivehundred-Tolt  current  being  carried  half  that  distance.    It 
would  not  pay  to  carry  it  that  distance.    The  great  bugbear  to 
the  multiple  arc  system,  which  is  being  used  now  extensiyely, 
and  which  inyolves  all  of  these  devices  for  utilizing  referred  to, 
is  that  it  has  this  drop  in  the  potential  at  the  further  end  of  the 
line,  which  is  the  product  of  the  current  into  resistance  of  the  line. 
Now,  in  laying  out  an  electric  installation  such  as  an  electric  rail- 
way, we  must  assume  that  there  will  be  a  certain  maximum  load 
and  provide  for  it,  so  as  not  to  have  the  drop  in  the  line  exceed  a 
figiire  which  is  permissible.    But  in  an  electric  railway  we  have 
a  Tariable  load,  which  may  be  at  the  very  end  of  the  line,  or  it 
may  be  very  near  the  station,  and  we  have  to  prepare  for  some- 
tliiiig  which  we  cannot  foresee.     We  will  lay  out  the  size  of  our 
conductors  so  as  to  be  the  most  economical  under  one  assumed 
condition,  but  that  one  assumed  condition  may  exist  for  a  few 
minutes  only  during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.    During  the 
rest  of  the  time  our  plant  is  working  uueconomically  either 
because  of  too  much  copper  or  not  enough.     The  drop  in  poten- 
tial may  be  overcome  by  increasing  the  potential  at  our  gener- 
ator, so  that  if  we  have  double  the  load  in  our  line  and  double 
onr  voltage,  our  loss  will  still  be  the  same ;  but  if  we  could  keep 
onr  current  constant  and  vary  the  energy  transmitted  by  vary- 
ing onr  potential,  we  would  have  then  a  system  laid  out  on  a 
plan  which  would  be  the  most  economical  whatever  the  load  or 
whatever  its  position  with  regard  to  the  station.     As  it  is,  with 
the  multiple  arc  system  we  cannot  vary  the  size  of  our  copper. 
Our  variable  there  is  the  current.     Our  loss  in  the  line  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  square  of  the  current,  so  that,  as  two  cars  are 
pnt  on,  four  times  the  loss  in  the  line  is  inevitable.    If  we  have, 
as  we  must  have,  our  copper  constant,  and  our  resistances  con- 
stant, and  then  vary  the  pressure,  we  can  install  once  for  all  the 
most  economical  sized  conductor.     That  would  involve  a  series 
method  of  distribution,  such  as  we  have  in  the  arc-light  system. 
The  same  current,  about  ten  amperes,  goes  through  one  lamp 
and  then  through  the  second,  and  so  on  all  around  the  circuit. 
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As  lamps  are  added,  resistances,  of  course,  are  added,  but  the 
electromotive  force  is  increased  at  the  dynamo  automatically 
in  order  to  overcome  those  resistances.  The  series  method  for 
distribution,  for  moving  translating  devices,  has  not  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  heretofore  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  in- 
troducing  a  moving  translating  device  into  a  circuit  in  series 
with  other  moving  translating  devices.  Mr.  Brush,  when  he  was 
first  working  on  the  arc-light  distribution,  used  that  method  of 
distributing  the  current,  and  he  found  that,  because  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  line  were  cumulative,  those  of  each  lamp  being 
added  to  those  of  all  others,  that  the  number  of  lamps  which  he 
could  successfully  work  by  the  series  method  was  about  three. 
He  finally  invented  what  was  known  as  the  "  automatic  cut-out/' 
so  that  when  one  lamp  was  accidentally  put  out  the  current  was 
shunted,  and  in  that  way  solved  the  problem  of  series  distribu- 
tion to  stationary  translating  devices,  so  that  it  is  theoretically 
possible  to  put  any  number  of  lamps  on  the  line,  and  the  prac- 
tice is  now  to  increase  the  number  up  to  two  hundred  lamps, 
whereas  two  years  ago  sixty  or  sixty-five  lamps  was  about  the 
largest  number.  Li  increasing  the  distance  to  which  we  are 
going  to  send  our  current,  to  double  it,  we  have  to  put  in  four 
times  the  amount  of  copper  by  the  present  methods,  and  this 
may  be  economical  for  one  moment  in  the  day,  and  uneconomical 
for  the  rest  of  the  time. 

By  the  constant  current  method  of  distribution,  if  the  copper 
installed  is  the  most  economical  for  any  one  load  under  given 
conditions  of  distance,  it  will  always  remain  the  most  economical, 
whatever  the  change  of  load  or  its  position.  Or,  in  other  words, 
if  we  can  assume  the  traffic  to  be  strictly  proportional  to  the 
length  of  road,  our  investment  in  copper,  if  the  constant  current 
system  be  employed,  will  be  strictly  proportional  to  the  distance 
and  also  to  the  traffic.  Compare  this  with  present  methods, 
where,  under  ideal  conditions,  the  investment  must  increase  as 
the  square  of  those  factors,  and  we  see  at  once  the  enormous 
advantages  possessed  by  the  series  system  in  cost  of  installation 
alone.  Then  as  to  operating  expenses.  In  series  distribution, 
if  the  brushes  be  reversed  when  bringing  the  car  to  rest  or  in 
checking  its  spood  on  a  descending  grade,  the  motor  becomes 
a  generator  in  series  with  the  one  at  the  power  station,  driven 
by  the  momentum  of  the  car,  or  gravity,  and  therefore  con- 
tributes energy  to  the  line  to  the  last  turn  of  the  wheels.     Thus 
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the  enei^  expended  in  bringing  a  car  up  a  grade  or  in  accel- 
eration is  recovered  for  use  again  by  electrically  braking  the  car 
as  it  descends  the  grade  or  is  brought  to  rest,  instead  of  being 
irittered  away  as  heat  on  the  brake-shoe,  as  in  present  practice. 
The  possible  saving  in  operating  expenses  in  this  way  is  doubt- 
less far  greater  than  most  of  us  would  suppose. 

Lieutenant  Sprague  made  some  tests  on  the  Third  Avenue 
(Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  road  some  years  ago  to  determine  just  how  the 
energy  transmitted  was  utilized.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  he  found 
tliat  83  per  cent,  of  all  the  energy  generated  on  his  car  was  util- 
ized in  overcoming  the  inertia  of  his  car  and  gravity,  and  only 

17  per  cent,  was  used  for  traction.  / 
But  the  series  system  for  railways  has  heretofore  failed  for 

the  same  reason  that  it  failed  for  arc-lamps  at  first  The  inven- 
tion of  the  automatic  cut-out  converted  what  was  a  failure  with 
the  arc-lamp  into  a  most  unqualified  success.  The  automatic 
cut-out  for  moving  translating  devices  has  now  been  invented, 
and  this,  tc^ther  with  some  additional  improvements  that  have 
been  made,  whereby  the  potentials  required  may  be  kept  within 
limits,  has,  I  believe,  put  the  series  electric  road  in  the  same 
position  as  regards  practicability  as  the  series  arc-lamp  has 
long  occupied. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Synith — I  agree  with  the  last  speaker  that  the 
series  system  is  the  ideal  one,  and  very  likely  will  be  the  futuriB 
one  if  anybody  can  succeed  in  inventing  a  good  one,  which  has 
not  been  done  yei  One  of  the  greatest  objections  that  naturally 
occurs  to  us,  of  course,  is  that  with  that  system  we  would  have 
to  have  such  an  enormous  potential  at  the  beginning  of  the  line 
that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  current.  Whether  that  could  be 
niade  entirely  safe,  I  do  not  know.  He  said  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  a  line  running  half  of  twenty-five  miles.  I  would  say 
there  is  a  line  running  in  front  of  my  office  where  the  current 

18  carried  thirteen  miles.  There  is  a  perceptible  drop  in  the 
current,  but  nothing  to  prevent  the  road  from  running  smoothly. 

i/r.  George  L  Bocktvood. — Mr.  Field  suggests  that  steam 
engines  appropriate  for  electrical  work  should  be  of  the  same 
tind  as  those  used  for  rolling-mill  work,  his  reason  being  that 
^  the  load  fluctuates  violently  in  both  classes  of  work,  and  as 
the  rolling-mill  engine  is  found  to  be  a  success  in  furnishing 
power  to  rolls,  it  must  be  the  only  proper  kind  to  use  in  elec- 
trical stations. 
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The  idea  most  of  us  have  of  a  rolling-mill  engine  is  one  hav^ 
ing  its  cylinders  over  the  crank-shaft,  short  stroke,  and  high- 
speeded.  However,  in  rolling-mills  we  like  to  have  a  small 
space  occupied  by  the  engine  to  allow  of  free  access  to  the  rolls, 
a  feature  not  necessarily  all-controlling  in  electrical  stations. 
Eoally,  the  only  fundamental  advantage  of  the  rolling-mill  type 
of  engine  for  direct-connected  generators  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
fly-wheel  of  small  diameter  and  high-speeded  is  less  liable  to 
break  off  the  arms  when  suddenly  stopped  than  a  larger  wheel 
running  at  the  same  rim  speed  but  at  a  less  number  of  turns 
per  minute.  The  stress  and  strains  set  up  in  the  reciprocating 
parts  by  sudden  stoppage  of  their  motion  are  of  small  moment 
when  compared  with  the  danger  of  exploding  a  cast-iron  fly- 
wheel. I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  advantages  of  a  built-up, 
wrought-iron  fly-wheel  for  engines  carrying  generator  armatures 
on  their  crank  shafts. 

The  whole  problem,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  safety 
under  wrenching  stresses,  is  solved  when  a  fly-wheel  is  made 
which  will  stand  jerks. 

J/)-.  C.  «/.  Field* — The  paper  was  projected  as  a  condensed 
summary  of  the  subject,  and  was  not  intended  or  expected,  on 
account  of  the  length  to  which  it  would  have  extended,  to  go 
into  details  and  particulars  in  all  branches.  As  to  the  future 
cTcvelopment,  the  writer  only  indicated  in  a  measure  what  lines 
he  thought  it  would  take,  and  therefore  did  not  attempt  an 
extended  description  of  the  probable  development  of  alternating 
multiphase  currents  for  railway  and  power  work.  Undoubtedly 
this  branch  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  extended  and  inter- 
esting parts  of  long-distance  railway  distribution  in  the  next 
few  years,  but  it  is  a  branch  which  shoidd  be  treated  separately 
and  by  itself. 

With  this  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  my  paper,  I  will  take 
up  the  points  raised  by  the  different  parties. 

The  first  speaker,  Mr.  Henning,  deals  interestingly  with  the 
subject,  and  I  admire  his  commendable  zeal  in  trying  to  under- 
take to  show  where  electric  tramways  should  be  improved. 
The  speaker,  I  think  from  his  discussion,  shows  that  he  has  evi- 
dently looked  at  it  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  observant 
mechanical  engineer,  who,  seeing  some  of  the  difficulties  that 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rales. 
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are  therb  entomitered,  has  not  been  sufSciently  acquainted  with 
ihe  practical  details  to  know  wherein  and  how  they  can  be 
remedied,  and  why  others  have  not  been  remedied.    Mr«  Hen- 
ning,  I  believe,  nnjnstlj  condemns  too  widely  the  overhead 
trolley  sjrstem  as  it  stands  to-day.     I  believe,  as  stated  in 
the  paper,  that  this  system,  as  it  is  now  developeid,  and  prop- 
erly bnilt,  does  and  will  fill  the  requirements  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  general  cases  in  the  majority  of  our  large  towns  and 
cities.    As  designed  and  built  by  the  best  engineers  to-day  it 
IB  a  good  mechanical  and  electrical  job,  and  I  do  not  believe 
Mr.  Henning  realizes  to  the  full  extent  how  much  time,  energy, 
and  skill  have  been  expended  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  stage 
of  development  and  service.     When  we  realize  what  the  trolley 
is  actually  doing  in  giving  good  service,  and  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment to  which  it  has  been  brought  in  a  few  years,  as  com- 
pared with  the  many  years  of  development  on  other  traction 
systems,  we  can  in  a  measure  appreciate  more  fully  what  has 
been  done.     Electric  railways  to-day  are  giving  better  service 
than  any  other  system  of  traction. 

The  writer  stated  clearly  and  distinctly  his  views  on  the 
question  of  underground  conduits,  and  that  he  believed  they 
were  the  ultimate  and  desirable  result  to  be  reached  in  certain 
of  our  large  cities,  and  that  they  were  now  being  introduced  for 
that  purpose  on  a  successful  basis.  Experiments  have  been 
made  on  underground  conduits,  but  the  reasons  for  their  feiilure 
in  the  past  are  those  stated  in  the  paper.  There  are  those,  how- 
ever, now  being  built  in  Washington  and  New  York,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  beyond  question  successful,  and  will  be  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  their  introduction  into  other  cities.  These  conduits  are 
huilt  for  double  trolley  open  conduit,  with  insulated  feeders  run 
separately.  Any  conduit  to  be  successful  will  be,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  a  double  trolley,  and  not  a  single  trolley  duct ;  that  is, 
it  will  have  two  wires  instead  of  one,  and  will  not  depend 
npon  the  track  for  return.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  insu- 
lation can  be  better  maintained,  and  liability  to  short  circuits 
^ore  easily  avoided.  The  conductors  in  the  conduit  should  be  a 
rod  of  fair  size,  or  angle  or  channel  iron,  with  proper  allowance 
for  expansion  and  contraction  ;  these  rods  should  be  broken  up 
into  sections,  in  order  to  localize  any  trouble  which  may  arise, 
and  each  section  should  be  fed  to  by  well- insulated  underground 
feeders.     Mr.  Henning  appears  to  have  a  very  limited  knowledge 
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of  the  cost  of  such  a  feeder  system.  The  writer  has  installed 
underground  feeders  for  overhead  trolley  in  a  number  of  cities^ 
and  he  can  aay  that  these  feeders  alone  cost,  with  their  conduit 
with  manholes,  etc.,  for  access,  about  double  that  of  the  over- 
head trolley  system  per  mile.  At  Buffalo  and  Philadelphia 
feeders  are  installed  in  this  manner  and  connected  to  the  track 
every  half  mile  or  so.  At  Philadelphia  the  feeders  and  mains 
are  placed  entirely  underground.  At  Buffalo  only  the  main 
feeders  are  so  placed. 

As  to  the  comparative  cost  of  the  underground  conduit,  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  successful  underground  conduit  will  be 
installed  at  less  than  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  mile 
of  single  track.  A  first-class  overhead  span  construction,  with 
iron  poles,  etc.,  under  the  conditions  of  highest  service,  can  be 
installed  for  a  cost  of  about  five  thousand  dollars  per  mile  of 
double  track,  exclusive  of  main  feeders.  One  of  the  main  costs 
of  an  underground  conduit  is  that  large  unknown  factor  of 
clearing  right  of  way  under  the  street.  This  is  going  to  make 
the  cost  of  an  open  electrical  conduit  with  proper  drainage 
equal  to  or  even  more  than  that  of  a  cable  conduit.  One  part 
where  the  cost  will  be  less  will  be  on  curves  and  special  work,  as 
these  will  cost  hardly  any  more  than  for  straight  work,  whereas 
in  cable  conduits  the  cost  runs  very  high  on  this  special  work. 
The  main  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  a  conduit  is  insulation, 
and  this  is  a  subject  with  which  Mr.  Henning  has  had  very  little 
acquaintance  on  electric  work  when  he  says  that  there  are  over 
ten  thousand  different  forms  of  insulators  which  can  be  used. 
Experiments  have  been  made  with  almost  every  insulation,  and 
it  has  come  down  in  practical  results  to  three  or  four  different 
styles  or  kinds  of  insulation  which  are  at  all  practical;  and 
porcelain,  with  some  secondary  insulation  added,  seems  to  have 
proved  the  most  successful.  Probably  some  form  of  insulating 
material  which  is  used  on  overhead  construction,  such  as  com- 
pressed mica  and  asbestos  combined,  will  also  prove  satisfac- 
tory for  this  work.  It  is  not  a  question  of  absolute  short  cir- 
cuits or  grounds  so  much  as  it  is  a  question  of  surface  leakage. 
One  hardly  realizes,  unless  he  has  actually  looked  into  an 
underground  conduit,  the  slime,  filth,  and  other  matter  which 
are  in  it  and  afford  the  best  means  for  surface  leakage ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  well-built  and  properly  drained  and  cared-for  conduit  can  be 
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fimccessfaliy  operated,  and  this  year  will  see  several  good-sized 
^sommercial  systems  in  operation  in  this  oonntrj. 

The  system  which  Mr.  Henning  mentions  as  having  been  built 
iDy  the  Siemens-Halske  Co.  at  Hamburg,  and  in  which  the  diving- 
loell  principle  is  used  for  keeping  the  water,  etc.,  away  from  the 
^nrolley,  is  the  Lachman  system,  and  was  installed  by  the  Siemens- 
lEalske  Co.  as  an  experiment.    They  are  not  as  yet  ready  to  rec- 
ommend its  adoption  in  other  places,  as  they  have  not  thor- 
oughly tested  it  for  a  sufiScient  time.    Those  who  have  had  large 
experience  in  the  matter  know  that  European  methods  in  this 
regard  are  different  from  those  in  this  country.    In  Europe  the 
manuiacturer  installs  a  new  thing  at  his  own  expense,  and  thor- 
oughly experiments  with  it  and  demonstrates  its  success  or 
iailiire.     Then  he  is  ready  to  put  it  on  the  market.    In  this 
country  the  manu&cturer  first  gets  an  order  for  a  new  thing, 
and  puts  it  in  after  having  made  a  short  shop  trial  of  it,  and  then 
experiments  with  it  at  the  expense  of  his  customer.    I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  unjustly  criticising  the  manufacturers, 
because  it  is  their  work  which  has  done  the  most  to  develop  the 
electrical  business  and  put  it  in  the  position  it  is  to-day;  but 
there  is  no  question  that  an  unnecessary  amount  of  experimenting 
has  been  done  in  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  customer.    This 
is  being  done  away  with  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  manufac- 
turers are   gaining  more  good  experience  and  are  better  able 
to  tnm  out  apparatus  as  contracted  for. 

The  conduit  in  question  at  Hamburg  was  not  placed  on  the 
ties,  bat  on  a  special  shallow  yoke,  to  which  about  a  five-inch 
girder  rail  was  attached.  In  this  country,  with  our  deep  girder 
fails  of  nine  and  ten  inch  section,  it  is  possible  with  this  form 
ef  duct  to  spike  it  directly  to  the  ties.  There  are  disadvantages, 
though,  in  these  shallow  duets,  which  I  think  have  hardly  been 
appreciated  by  Mr.  Henning  and  some  others.  If  such  a  duct 
<^n  be  made  successrul,  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  can  be 
Blade  adaptable  for  many  cases  with  a  moderate  traffic;  but 
^here  the  road  has  a  heavy  traffic,  we  believe  a  conduit  of  the 
general  form  and  type  of  a  cable  duct,  and  somewhat  deeper, 
perhaps,  will  be  the  one  which  will  be  successful.  Shallow  ducts 
^ere  tried  on  cable  work,  and  proved  a  failure. 

The  Siemens-Halske  Co.  have  adopted  for  their  Buda-Pesth 
condnit  for  double-track  road  a  form  which  does  not  appear  to 
ha?e  been  mentioned  in  this  discussion,  and  which    largely 
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reduces  the  cost  for  double-track  conduit.  They  make  a  special 
yoke,  which  goes  between  the  two  tracks,  in  which  the  two  con- 
duits are  placed  between  the  tracks,  close  to  each  rail.  This 
makes  one  excavation  instead  of  two,  and  one  yoke,  with  man- 
holes placed  between,  where  they  are  accessible  at  all  times. 
The  trolley  or  plough  is  then  suspended  from  one  side  of  the 
car  instead  of  from  underneath. 

The  question  of  voltage  or  pressure  to  be  used  in  an  under- 
ground system  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  is  a  factor  which 
Mr.  Henning  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  or  to  appre- 
ciate. Of  course,  the  higher  the  pressure,  the  less  the  cost  of 
distributing  the  current ;  but  when  it  comes  to  underground  con- 
duits, the  problem  of  insulation  increases  so  largely  in  difficulty 
that  it  is  conceded  that  the  most  successful  conduits  will  have 
a  lower  pressure  than  the  standard  of  present  overhead  trolley 
systems,  probably  one-half  or  two-thirds. 

Another  form  of  conduit  which  has  been  lai^ely  experimented 
with,  and  on  which  more  ]iatents  have  been  taken  out  than  on 
any  other,  is  one  of  the  many  types  of  closed  conduit  in  which 
some  form  of  relay  or  magnet  is  used  to  cut  in  or  out  different 
sections  of  the  circuit  This  conduit,  on  the  question  of  cost 
of  installation,  has  many  advantages,  and  if  a  surety  of  the  work- 
ing of  these  magnets  could  be  relied  upon,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  very  practical  system. 

The  Johnson-Lundell  is  one  of  these  systems,  and  they  have 
in  New  York  city  an  experimental  road  of  about  2,000  feet  in 
length,  in  a  vacant  lot  up-town,  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
the  past  year.  The  owners  or  controllers  of  this  system  are  en- 
thusiastic believers  in  the  conduit,  have  had  a  large  experience 
on  electrical  matters,  and  thoroughly  understand  what  they  are 
undertaking ;  and  if  such  a  conduit  can  be  made  a  success,  they 
will  undoubtedly  make  it  so. 

The  conduit  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Piatt  has  undoubtedly 
a  number  of  interesting  features,  but  we  think  the  main  diffi- 
culty with  such  a  form  of  conduit  will  be  the  question  of  flexible 
tubing  which  can  be  maintained  and  kept  in  good  condition.  I 
do  not  believe  rubber  can  be  used  under  the  conditions  existing 
therein,  as  it  will  quickly  vulcanize  and  harden,  and  thus  fail 
to  operate. 

As  regards  the  comparative  leakage  or  loss  of  current  in  the 
overhead  and  underground  systems,  I  believe  that  in  a  well- 
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bnilt  orerhead  syatem,  as  now-  being  put  up,  the  qnestion  of 
leakage  is  a  Terj  small  matter — ^in  the  case  of  snoh  a  system  being 
ksB  than  one  per  cent.  Of  ooarse  this  question  of  leakage  varies 
wiih  the  different  conditions  of  weather.  In  any  underground 
syBiem,  no  matter  how  well  built,  the  surface  leakage  will  ex- 
ceed ^s  amount  With  the  old  style  of  insulators  and  appa- 
laios  which  existed  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  leakage  on  oyer- 
head  systems  was  a  very  large  matter,  but  it  is  reduced  now  to 
a  very  small  item,  as  above  stated.  In  the  case  of  a  heavy  sleet 
storm  that  covers  the  line,  there  might  be  an  increase  for  a  few 
hours.  But  a  conduit  contains  bare  conductors,  and  no  matter 
how  good  the  insulation  may  be,  on  account  of  the  dampiiess 
which  exists  there  a  large  portion  of  the  time  there  is  going  to 
be  more  leakage  than  in  an  overhead  system.  In  either  case, 
however,  it  is  less  than  it  is  generally  assumed  or  thought  to  be. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  distance  of  distribution  with  the  pres- 
ent standard  of  voltage — ^that  is,  five  or  six  hundred'  volts — it 
is  simply  that  of  the  cost  of  copper,  and  that  results  in  the 
distance  being  simply  a  question  of  how  much  the  business  of 
that  Ime  will  stand  for  that  additional  investment,  and  also  in  the 
iact  that  the  less  the  number  of  power  stations,  the  less  the  cost 
per  car-mile  of  operation.  We  have  found  it  advantageous  where 
the  traffic  is  at  all  considerable  to  distribute  from  ten  to  twelve 
niiles  either  way  from  power  house,  which  gives  the  distance, 
Assumed  by  Mr.  Ohilds,  of  twenty-five  miles,  which  we  believe 
he  meant  as  a  total  distance,  and  not  twenty-five  miles  each  way 
from  the  power  house.  The  systems  in  many  of  our  large  cities, 
And  particularly  the  ones  which  have  suburban  extensions,  are 
f^uming  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  in  a  number  of  cases.  Of  course, 
in  some  of  these  cases  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  pressure 
st  the  extreme  ends  of  the  lines.  Where  sufficient  feeders  have 
heen  installed,  an  auxiliary  installation  is  used  in  the  station 
^or  operating  one  or  more  generators  at  a  higher  pressure  for 
feeding  these  long-distance  lines,  and  the  pressure  over  the 
system  is  thereby  better  maintained ;  and  ou  any  large  system 
we  belicTe  this  should  be  installed.  Another  method  can  be 
iised  in  this  connection  for  long-distance  distribution,  which  has 
been  devised  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Barstow,  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Co., 
in  which  a  small  auxiliary  motor  generator  is  used  to  increase 
directly  the  pressure  on  certain  long-distance  feeders. 

Mr.  Perry's  argument  in  favor  of  a  series  system  instead  of 
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parallel  system  is  a  sound  one  in  theory.  Mr.  Perry  mentions 
the  case  of  the  series  arc-lighting  system,  bat  he  fails  to  state 
that  where  electric  light  and  power  plants  attempted  to  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  stationary  motor  work  on  their  series 
circuits  it  was  not  satisfactory,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  plants,  a  majority  of  these— at  least  those  who  have  done  it 
on  any  extensive  scale — have  changed  over  to  multiple  system, 
and  use  standard  railway  apparatus  for  their  power  distribut- 
ing circuits. 

I  think  this  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  multiple 
system,  although  it  is  at  a  disadvantage,  so  far  as  it  is  theoreti- 
cally concerned,  on  the  cost  of  distributing  the  current,  has  a 
strong  advantage  in  the  shape  of  apparatus  for  generating  the 
current,  and  also  for  utilizing  it  for  power  purposes  and  motors, 
both  stationary  and  railway.  The  series  system  of  railway 
motors  has  some  advantages  in  the  matter  of  returning  cur- 
rent into  the  line  when  the  car  is  running  down-hill,  and  in  some 
other  points,  but  they  are  not  sufficient,  up  to  the  present  time, 
to  warrant  its  introduction.  The  future  may  show  some  further 
improvements  and  extensions  in  this  regard. 

As  previously  stated  in  this  summary,  we  expressed  our 
opinion  as  to  the  future  of  alternating  power  distribution. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  larger  problems  which  are  now 
arising  will  be  so  handled,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Childs.  The 
writer  has  had  occasion  to  make  some  estimates  on  long-dis- 
tance lines,  of  one  hundred  miles  or  more,  which  are  to  be  built 
very  shortly,  and  has  found  that  by  generating  the  current  at 
10,000  or  more  volts,  with  multiphase  current,  locating  these 
generating  stations  thirty  to  fifty  miles  apart,  according  to 
conditions  and  circumstances,  and  distributing  this  current  at 
high  potential  by  step-up  transformers,  then  reducing  it  by  step- 
down  transformers  and  converting  it  with  motor  generators,  or 
motors  and  generators,  to  a  direct  continuous  current,  that  we 
shall  in  this  manner  solve  the  question  of  long-distance  dis- 
tribution, and  utilize  our  present  form  of  motors.  This  will 
necessitate  the  location  of  small  transforming  stations  every 
ten  to  twenty  miles  along  the  line,  which  stations,  however, 
need  be  only  a  single  room,  with  one  or  two  of  these  genera- 
tors in  it,  and  will  be  practically  automatic  in  their  operation, 
and  will  require  only  slight  attention  and  care.  Some  of  the 
manufacturers  and  inventors  are  going  still  further,  and  hope 
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to  use  alternating  oonents  direct  on  the  motors,  after  they 
liave  been  reduced,  withont  conyerting  them  to  direct  currents ; 
&iid  there  is  no  question  that  on  stationary  power  work  this  is 
and  will  be  sucoessfnlly  done,  and  railway  motors  for  alternat- 
ing currents  are  proposed  to  be  built  by  some  manufacturers. 
Tn  all  cases  a  multiphase  current  will  be  utilized.  As  Mr.  Ohilds 
states,  a  single-phase  motor  has  not  been  proyen  successful  for 
motor  purposes,  in  that  a  single-phase  motor  which  will  start 
uxider  load  has  not  been  developed. 

IVe  have  to-day  in  this  country  a  number  of  examples  of  long- 
distance  power-distributing  plants,  using  multiphase  current, 
and  the  largest  and  most  prominent  example  of  this  kind  is  the 
plant  at  Niagara^  now  almost  ready,  where  millions  of  dollars 
haYe  been  inyested. 

The  writer  regrets,  although  the  discussion  of  the  paper  has 

"been  very  interesting,  that,  especially  before  the  Mechanical 

Engineers'  Society,  the  parts  of  the  paper  which  relate  directiy 

to  the  mechanical  engineer  were  not  more  fully  discussed.    He 

belieyes  that  the  mechanical  engineer  has  done  and  will  do 

much  toward  the  perfection  of  the  mechanical  details  of  electric 

railway  equipment  and  its  operation,  and  that  the  &ilures,  or 

paridal  failures,  of  work  in  this  line,  in  some  cases  have  been 

due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  mechanical  engineering. 

As  to  the  development  of  electric  traction  as  compared  with 
steam  railroads,  a  commencement  has  been  made,  and  a  fair 
one,  and  we  have  a  number  of  steam  roads  in  the  coimtry  com- 
mencing to  adopt  the  system  for  some  special  cases  on  their 
i^oads.  This  will  lead  to  more  extended  work.  Some  of  these 
problems  I  have  indicated  in  the  paper.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  field  for  electric  traction  is  going  to  be  a  far  wider  one 
than  in  the  past,  and  the  future  deyelopment  in  these  different 
hnes  is  almost  beyond  comprehension  and  foresight 
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RELATIVE  TESTS  OF  CAST  IRON.\ 

BT  W.  J.  KEEP,  DETROIT,   MICH. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

MONOGRAPH,  BASED  ON    TESTS    MADE    FOR    THE    C*OMMITTEB  ON 
UNIFORM   METHODS  OF  TESTING   MATERIALS. 

The  series  of  tests  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  this  paper 
were  made  by  the  author  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  Uniform  Standards 
in  Test  Specimens,  and  Methods  of  Testing  Materials.  It  is 
commonly  assumed  that  the  average  record  of  a  number  of  small 
test  bars  of  steel  will  indicate  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  qual- 
ity of  a  large  piece  of  the  same  steel.  Another  piece  of  steel, 
having  the  same  chemical  composition,  is  supposed  to  have  the 
same  physical  qualities. 

For  the  most  part  the  study  of  cast  iron  has  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  it  could  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  steel. 
This  view  is,  however,  entirely  incorrect.  Cast  iron  is  a  very 
complex  material,  composed  of  a  little  more  than  ninety  per  cent 
of  pure  iron,  combined  both  chemically  and  mechanically  with 
various  metalloids,  the  principal  of  which  are  carbon,  silicon, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  manganese.  The  material  could  not  be 
melted  and  cast  into  moulds  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  the 
first  two,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  prove  that  the  rest 
are  injurious.  We  mean  that,  in  such  small  quantities  as  they 
are  generally  found  in  merchantable  pig  iron,  they  do  no  harm, 
and  perhaps,  for  foundry  uses,  are  a  positive  benefit.  Carbon 
and  silicon  are  certainly  not  impurities.^ 

*  Prfsented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1894)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  Tran9actian»: 

f  Copyrighted  1895,  by  \V.  J.  Keep. 

X  A  full  chemical  analysis  of  each  pair  of  test  bars  has  been  made  by  Mr.  R.  N. 
Dickman  (71  Atwatcr  Building,  Cleveland,  O.),  assinted  by  Mr.  John  Douglass, 
and  by  Messrs.  Dickman  and  Mackenzie,  1224  Rookery  Building,  Cliicago. 

All  test  bars  I'D,  and  1"  O,  and  1"  x  2"  have  been  made  by  Professor  R.  C. 
Carpenter  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Houghton,  at  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University. 

All  2 '  n,  3"  D  and  4"  D  test  bars  have  been  tested  by  Professor  C.  H.  Benja- 
min, as^'isied  by  Messrs.  Lyman  Marshall  and  L.  Q.  Robbius,  at  Case  School  of 
Applied  Sciences,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  twelve  series  of  test  bars  were  made  at  the  Detroit  Stove  Works,  L. 
Crowley,  Superintendent. 
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Oast  iron  is  yery  much  affected  by  any  change  in  chemical 
composition^  and  its  quality  depends  much  upon  the  size  or 
sliape  of  a  casting. 

In  melting  oast  iron  the  heat  of  the  onpola,  the  intensity  of  the 
blast,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  melted  metal  is  handled,  have 
a  decided  effect  on  the  physical  character  of  the  casting.  Differ- 
ent castings  poued  from  one  ladle  of  iron  will  yary  in  quality, 
and  snoh  variation  cannot  be  explained  by  chemical  analysis, 
as  the  chemical  composition  seems  to  be  the  same  in  both.  The 
difference  seems  to  lie  in  a  different  cryi^talline  stmctore. 

DnuBOT  Tests. — Snch  irregularity  in  cast  iron,  which  was 

expected  to  give  uniform  results,  has  led  many  to  feel  that  the 

only  reliable  test  of  a  casting  was  to  break  one  which  was  an 

exact  duplicate.    Others  hold  that  the  test  piece  should  be  as 

nearly  as  possible  the  size  of  the  casting,  while  others  claim  that 

a  test  piece  should  be  of  such  a  size  that  it  should  be  an  average 

of  all  castings  made  in  a  foundry,  since  it  is  not  practicable  to 

make  one  the  size  of  each  casting,  and  because  each  casting  varies 

ixi  size  within  itself.    Some  have,  suggested  that  a  model  be  made 

of  the  casting ;  but  this  is  the  most  incorrect  of  all,  as  a  change  of 

size  at  once  changes  the  whole  physical  character  of  cast  iron. 

Relative  teots  are  such  as  are  applicable  to  every  case.  For 
snch  a  test  any  size  of  test  piece  might  be  selected;  and 
havmg  made  one  test  record,  every  other  record  by  the  same 
method  is  so  much  greater  or  less  than  the  original,  which  is 
regarded  as  standard.  There  is  a  direct  relation  between  the 
test  results  and  the  compositiou  of  the  iron,  also  between  these 
a^d  the  size  of  casting,  and  also  the  shape.  A  relationship  also 
exists  between  the  test  results  and  the  conditions  attending  the 
melting  and  handling  iron,  and  the  making  of  the  castings. 

It  would  be  well  to  fix  upon  a  given  size  of  test  piece,  which 
could  be  used  by  all,  and  a  definite  routine  in  producing  it 
should  be  prescribed  so  as  to  prevent  variations  in  conditions  as 
^Qch  as  possible.  The  only  variable  would  then  be  composi- 
tion. The  test  results  would  then  in  regular  foundry  practice 
mdicate  changes  in  composition.    If  the  composition  and  routine 

Additional  series  of  test  bars  are  to  be  made  from  white  iron,  car-wheel  iron, 
&Dd  from  l>oth  heavy  and  light  machiDery  iron. 

Foil  analysis  of  thef^e  will  also  be  made  by  Mr.  Dickman. 

A  fall  report  will  be  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  to  be  held  in 
I>etioit  the  last  week  in  June,  1895. 
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in  each  case  was  known,  records  obtained  by  different  persons 
could  be  compared. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  provide  a  means  for  determin- 
ing the  physical  quality  of  a  casting  of  any  size  or  shape,  from 
the  test  record  of  any  size  of  test  piece  which  it  may  be  thought 
best  to  use. 

The  Present  Series  of  Tests.— It  was  decided  to  make 
enough  test  bars  of  definite  composition,  and  of  such  sizes  as 
would  establish,  experimentally,  the  relationship  between  the 
physical  quality  of  test  bars  of  any  size  and  form  that  had  ever 
been  used  for  cast  iron.  We  could  then  make  roles,  and  con- 
struct charts,  by  which  a  test  record  of  any  size  of  test  bar  could 
be  deduced  from  the  record  of  a  test  bar  of  any  other  size.  We 
could  reconstruct  formulaB  which  might  be  found  incorrect 
We  could  show  by  charts  and  diagrams  the  influence  of  a 
change  in  composition  on  any  size  of  casting. 

Pig  Iron  for  Tests. — We  desired  to  use  gray  iron  with  as  low 
silicon  as  would  be  used  in  any  foundry  making  gray  iron  cast- 
ings. Iroquois  Furnace  Company,  of  Chicago,  sent  us  three  tons 
of  No.  3  Mai  Bessemer  pig  iron,  of  clear  uniform  gray  fracture, 
very  strong  and  tough  in  the  pig.  It  contained  TC  4.07,  GC  3.15, 
CC  0.92,  P  0.23,  Si  0.88,  S  0.035,  Mn  0.50.  (G.  D.  Chamberlain, 
Chemist.)    This  iron  was  made  from  Lake  Superior  ore  with  coke. 

The  Ashland  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  Ashland,  Wis.,  also 
sent  us  three  tons  of  charcoal  pig  iron,  brand  ''  Hinkle,"  also 
from  lake  ores,  containing  TC  3.507,  GC  2.G9,  CC  0.817,  P  0.13, 
Si  1.09,  S  0.015,  Mn  0.72.  (E.  E.  Johnston,  Chemist)  Both  of 
these  companies  analyze  each  cast,  and  furnish  iron  on  a  guaran- 
teed analysis  when  required. 

The  "  Pencost "  ferro-silicon,  by  which  silicon  was  added  to 
these  irons,  was  made  at  Bessie  Furnace  in  the  Hocking  Valley 
district,  from  carbonaceous  ores  with  coke.  It  contained 
TC  2.833,  GC  2.072,  CC  0.761,  Si  10.87,  P  0.49,  8  0.U2,  Mn  0.70 
(another  analysis  of  another  pig  gave  Si  10.27,  and  this  iron  was 
purchased  on  an  analysis  of  Si  14.77), 

The  following  analyses  have  since  been  made  by  Mr.  Dickman : 


TC. 

GC. 

CC. 

SI 

S. 

p. 

Mn. 

Iroouoia 

4.05 
8.50 
2.79 

8.20 
2.78 
2.04 

.85 
.77 
.75 

.98 

1.08 

11.00 

.012 
.015 

.226 
.129 

.487 

.40 

Hinkle 

.70 

Pencost 

.67 
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We  would  liaTe  been  glad  to  make  a  similar  series  with  Bonth- 
en  pig  iron,  but  oonld  not  get  such  an  iron  in  time  with  a  guar- 
anteed analysis.  Series  13, 14,  and  15  are  from  a  regular  foundry 
mixtoie  of  numbers  2  and  3  foundry,  and  numbers  1  and  2  soft 
Sonthem  pig  (De  Bardeleben,  Ala.),  softened  with  a  Northern 
(Ey.)  silicon  iron,  containing  about  five  per  ceni  silicon.  Series 
16  is  from  0.  G.  Bretting  &  Oo.^s  foundry,  Ashland,  Wis.,  is  made 
of  one  half  No.  1  Hinkle  pig  iron  and  one  half  machinery  scrap, 
snchas  old  pulleys  and  the  scrap  from  an  old  matcher.  The 
castings  from  that  heat  consisted  of  pulleys,  gears,  some  chilled 
work,  and  cylmder  packing  ringa 

Six  series  of  test  bars  were  made  with  Iroquois  pig  iron ;  six 
series  with  Hinkle  pig  iron ;  three  series  with  De  Bardeleben 
pig  iron ;  and  one  series  with  Hinkle  and  scrap  iron. 

All  series  were  melted  in  a  cupola  with  Connellsyille  coke ;  the 
first  twelve  series  were  each  melted' separately,  but  the  three 
De  Bardeleben  series  were  regular  foundry  mixtures  of  the 
Michigan  Stove  Company,  while  the  last  one  was  cast  from  a 
regular  foundry  mixture  with  ^*  Hinkle  "  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Dickman's  analysis  of  the  coke  used  in  the  first  twelve 
series  was :  Fixed  carbon,  90.35;  volatile  matter,  0.94  ;ash,  8.71= 
100.   Sulphur,  0.97 ;  phosphorus,  0.021. 

(A  full  analysis  of  the  half-inch  test  bars  of  each  of  these 
series  may  be  found  in  Tables  XVII.  and  XVUL). 

Description  op  Test  Bahs. — Each  test  bar  for  transverse  test- 
ing was  cast  horizontal,  two  bars  exactly  alike  being  run  from  the 
same  gate,  which  was  set  so  as  to  feed  the  iron  from  the  under 
side  of  the  casting.  There  was  one  gate  near  each  end  of  the  mould. 
This  arrangement  would  make  the  lower  half  of  the  casting  solid, 
and  if  imperfections  had  appeared  on  the  upper  surface  they 
^ould  do  comparatively  little  harm,  as  each  bar  was  placed  in  the 
testing  machine  in  the  position  in  which  it  lay  in  the  mould.  Cast- 
iron  jokes  were  bedded  in  the  sand  so  that  parallel  iron  surfaces 
should  form  the  ends  of  the  mould  to  chill  each  end  of  the  bars, 
and  to  permit  of  the  measurement  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  bar. 

The  iron  charged  in  the  cupola  for  the  six  series  of  both 
Iroquois  and  Hinkle  contained  1.00, 1.50,  2  00,  2.50, 3.00,  and  3.50 
per  cent  of  silicon,  which  would  represent  all  gray  iron  mixtures 
for  machinery  and  light  castings.  To  represent  all  sizes  of  test 
bars  in  use,  and  all  sizes  of  foundry  machine  castings,  the  foUow- 
iiig  test  bars  were  made  in  each  series : 
&5 
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it  ban  )^" 

It  bars  1"  c 

it  bars  1"  C 

It  bam  t"_  X 

It  ban  8"  C 
It  bsH  8"  C 
It  Iwra  4"  i: 
.t  b«W  ft" 

It  ban  1^"  < 


X  12"  i  ^^^'"  ^"  '   ■ ' 

X  26 '<  Engineers 

^  gj[.!|  Architects 

X  36"  [  '^'^*^'  works  . , 

x  20  7  Heavy  caatings 
X  88"  \ 

X  14"  (  ^°'  cimparifiOB 


ban  far  teatlnf 
transTersety  or 
bjr  cRMia  break- 


For  tensile  test  the  following  bars  were  made  in  each  series : 

Two  test  bars,  1^"  O  x  12  with  Bpherioal  heads;  two  test  bars. 
■JiS"  O  X  6"  with  spherical  heads ;  two  test  bars,  1  J"  O  x  15"  to  be 
turned  to  IJ";  or  102  bars  in  all  for  tenBion. 

For  compression,  cylinders  were  tamed  from  the  broken  ends 
of  the  last-named  bars. 

Description  of  Foundry  Work. — The  Detroit  Stove  Worts, 
having  a  small  cupola  adapted  to  such  work,  yolnnteered  to  make 
the  required  castings.  To  give  an  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
experiments,  it  must  be  explained  that  it  took  one  monlder  a  day 
and  a  half  to  mould  a  complete  set  of  bars  for  the  first  cast ;  next 
day  casting  began,  and  it  took  six  monlders  and  one  melter  three 
days  to  complete  the  twelve  series  of  Iroquois  and  Hinkle  bars. 

The  following  table  gives  the  information  which  will  be  needed 
in  making  a  study  of  the  test  bars  : 
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Observe  that  the  Iroquois  series  ends  with  the  first  oast  of  the 
second  day.    The  eapola  began  to  clog  with  slag  after  the  first 
iieat,  owing  to  its  standing  still  between  heats ;  limestone  did  not 
tiiin  the  sli^  but  quicklime  did  better.    After  heat  5  the  slag 
iiad  chilled  so  as  to  prevent  another  heat,  but  in  each  heat  the 
8}ag  did  not  affect  the  melting.    At  heat  9  the  shell  became  too 
hot  to  continue^from  the  wind  having  been  kept  on  continuously 
daring  the  day  between  heats,  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  slag. 
As  soon  as  the  iron  was  all  melted  it  was  all  drawn  off  into  ladles. 
First,  two  bull  ladles  were  filled,  taking  about  250  pounds ;  with 
these  the  4-inch  bars  were  poured  and  then  the  3-inch  bars.    The 
rest  of  the  iron  was  caught  in  ladles  holding  50  pounds.    The  half- 
iEch  bars  were  poured  with  iron  caught  soon  after  the  bull  ladles. 
Aside  from  those  mentioned,  no  order  was  observed  in  pouring 
the  rest  of  the  bars.    The  4  and  3  inch  bars  were  shaken  out  at 
once,  so  that  moulding,  could  begin  again.    In  chaining,  the  sili- 
con iron  was  put  in  first    There  are  objections  to  the  routine  pur- 
sued, but  there  are  equal  objections  to  any  practical  modification. 
Depth  of  Chill. — Each  test  bar  was  cast  between  yokes  pre- 
senting a  chilling  surface  to  each  end.     The  iron  entered  from 
the  onder  side  of  the  mould,  three  inches  from  the  chill  at  each 
end.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  iron  first  struck  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  chill  and  rose  along  its  surface  as  the  iron  filled  the  mould. 
In  the  half-inch  bars,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  one-inch  bars, 
the  moulds  were  filled  more  quickly,  and  with  less  agitation  of 
the  metal  on  the  chilling  surface.      We  have  often  previously 
noticed,  even  in  half-inch  bars,  where  a  chilled  end  of  a  bar  has 
tilted  up  and  fallen  inward  so  that  the  fluid  metal  would  flow 
Ai'oand  it  and  against  the  chill.     The   smaller  test  bars  seem 
^0  give  the  truest  indication  of  chill,  and  in  the  larger  bars  the 
chill  is  wholly  washed  away  after  the  chill  surface  has  become 
^0  hot  to  produce  a  chill.     This  is  proven  by  the  following  chill 
^scords,  there  being  only  one  gate  at  one  end  of  the  mould : 

TABLE   II. 
Depth  of  Chill. 


Number  of  Series. 
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All  other  bars  had  two  gates,  and  in  most  cases  the  chill  is 
entirely  washed  away,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 


TABLE  III. 


No. 

Si. 
H"  baw. 

Average  depth  of  chill  in  test  ban. 

Series. 

i"Q 

l"a 

l"+2" 

2"  a 

8"D 

4"D 
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.80 
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2 

1.09 
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.80 

0 

.01 
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.80 

8 

1.73 

.09 
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0 

0 

4 

2.13 

.12 

.05 
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0 

0 

5 

2.43 

.05 

.05 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2.74 

.07 

.08 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

.91 

.80 

.80 

.60 

.45 

.80 

0 

8 

1.16 

.86 

.30 

.85 

.15 

.05 

.30 

9 

.93 

.65 

.25 

.45 

.20 

0 

0 

10 

2.84 

.05 

.05 

0 

0 

.04 

0 

n 

2.56 

.07 

.08 

.15 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2.77 

.04 

.04 

0 

0 

0 

0 

The  fact  that  in  series  1,  where  the  chill  was  deep  enough  to 
prevent  its  being  moved,  it  was  the  same  in  each  size  of  test  bar, 
shows  that  the  depth  of  chill  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  size  of 
the  casting,  and  that  a  small  bar  gives  the  same  record  as  a 
larger  one,  and  that  in  a  small  bar  the  chill  is  not  likely  to  be 
moved.  It  also  shows  that,  if  a  good  chill  were  the  main  thing, 
the  chilling  surface  should  be  made  so  that  the  iron  should  not 
move  after  it  has  reached  the  chilling  surface.  It  is  evident 
that  the  depth  of  chill  is  related  to  the  percentage  of  silicon  in 
the  casting,  but  the  quality  of  the  metal  melted  exerts  a  great 
influence  on  chilL  The  iron  first  taken  from  a  cupola  has  a 
greater  depth  of  chill  than  that  drawn  later  on,  as  shown  by  the 
depth  of  chill  in  the  half-inch  bars  of  series  7  and  9. 

Foundry  Chemistry.— For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
be  familiar  with  the  action  of  the  various  metalloids  which  exist 
in  cast  iron,  we  will  at  this  point  give  the  chemical  facts  with 
which  a  founder  must  be  familiar  and  which  are  necessarv  for 
the  study  of  cast  iron.* 

Manganese  need  not  be  feared  when  it  is  below  one  per  cent, 
in  the  casting.  Ordinary  foundry  irons  do  not  bring  into  a 
foundry  mixture  more  than  this  quantity.     When  above  one  per 

*  Paper  read  at  Foundrymeu's  AFSociaiion,  Philadelphia,  April  4,  1894. 
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cent  it  may  inerease  shrinkage  and  hardness,  bnt  it  does  not 
increase  cpmbined  carbon.  It  does  not  turn  iron  white  nor  in- 
csrease  a  tendency  to  chilL* 

Phosphobus  in  the  quantity  usually  found  in  cast  iron  exerts 
:mio  inflaence  on  the  physical  quality,  but  it  slightly  reduces 
shrinkage.  It  has  no  effect  on  carbon.  It  adds  some  life  to  the 
Iron.  It  weakens  the  iron  when  it  contains  much  oyer  one  per 
cent,  but  American  pig  iron  will  rarely  impart  to  castings  more 
Ihan  this  percentage,  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  ignored.t 

SuLPHTTB  is  an  element  which  many  claim  to  be  in  cast  iron  what 
-poison  is  to  life,  because  it  seems  to  affect  steel  in  that  way.  It 
seems  yery  difficult  to  prove  that  in  the  quantity  found  in  gray  pig 
iron  it  either  does  any  harifi  or  good.  In  remelting,  the  iron  often 
absorbs  as  much  more  as  the  fuel  contained,  but  gray  castings 
do  not  generally  contain  more  than  .05  and  rarely  more  than  .10 
per  cent,  of  sulphur.  Perhaps  such  an  a&ount  has  a  slight 
effect  on  the  chilling  quality.  There  is,  howeyer,  not  the  slight- 
est  indication  that  sulphur  is  in  any  way  beneficial  Sulphur 
will  get  into  a  casting  from  the  fuel,  and  chemists  are  accustomed 
to  lay  any  unexplainable  peculiarity  to  sulphur.  If  sulphur 
should  exert  any  evil  influence,  a  slight  increase  in  silicon 
woTild  at  once  counteract  any  effect.| 

Cabbon  is  the  most  important  element  in  cast  iron.  Without 
it,  iron  could  not  be  melted  readily  and  made  into  castings.  The 
percentage  of  total  carbon  determines  the  melting  point  of  the 
iron.  Carbon  in  melted  iron  is  probably  always  combined  (or 
dissolved),  and  more  can  be  retained  by  the  iron  when  fluid 
than  when  cold.  On  cooling,  any  surplus  separates  out  into 
grapliite  and  makes  a  gray  casting.  Total  carbon,  no  doubt, 
exerts  an  influence  on  strength. 
Combined  Carbon  directly  influences  shrinkage. 
Graphitic  Cabbon,  by  dividing  the  grains  of  metal,  softens  cast 
^on;  it  also  removes  brittleness,  and  by  the  mechanical  separa- 
tion of  the  grain  may  cause  weakness ;  but  so  many  variations 
occur  that  the  only  way  to  be  certain  as  to  strength  is  by  actual 
testing.     This  form  of  carbon  accompanies  an  open  grain,  which 

*Keep,  •*  Manganese  ill  Cust  Iron,"  Trans,  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Eng,,  Vol.  XX , 
P-  291, 1891. 
tKeep,  '*  Phosphorus  in  Cast  Iron."  Tram.  A.  I.  M.  E,,  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  450, 


JKeep,  "Sulphur  in  Cast  Iron,"  Engineering  Congress,  Chicago,  1893,  Trans. 
4./.  M.  K,  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  882. 
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gives  trouble  in  large  castings,  especially  in  those  which  must 
resist  hydraulic  pressure,  by  causing  a  spongy  and  open  grain. 
It  sometimes  causes  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requisite  strength, 
closeness,  lack  of  brittleness,  softness,  and  low  shrinkage. 

Silicon  lessens  the  ability  of  the  iron  to  hold  carbon  in  the 
combined  state  when  cold ;  therefore,  any  increase  of  silicon  will 
decrease  the  combined  carbon. 

Silicon  is  of  little  use  in  cast  iron,  except  as  it  acts  on  carbon. 
Its  influence  is  not  direct,  but  acts  through  its  change  of  the  car- 
bon. The  greater  the  quantity  of  combined  carbon  present,  the 
greater  will  be  the  influence  of  silicon. 

An  iron  deficient  in  silicon  will  be  whit^  in  a  small  casting, 
because  the  formation  of  the  crystals  is  so  rapid  that  the  flakes 
of  graphite  are  too  small  to  be  seen. 

A  large  casting  from  the  same  metal,  by  cooling  more  slowly, 
not  only  has  a  coarser  crystalline  structure,  but  the  flakes  of 
graphite  are  larger  and  give  a  color  to  the  casting.  From  such 
an  iron  a  small  casting  may  be  white,  a  larger  one  mottled, 
and  a  very  large  casting  may  be  gray.  If  the  small  casting 
were  made  to  cool  as  slowly  as  a  large  casting,  or  if  it  were 
annealed,  the  same  change  in  crystalline  structure  would  take 
place,  and  the  color  would  be  gray.  Silicon  is  the  controlling 
element,  and  is  the  only  element  that  the  founder  need  take 
account  of,  except  to  see  that  the  iron  contains  sufficient  carbon 
for  the  silicon  to  act  upon.  By  silicon  changing  combined  car- 
bon into  graphite,  the  casting  occupies  more  volume  than  if  the 
carbon  remained  combined.  This  is  one  cause  of  a  decrease  of 
shrinkage.  Within  limits,  the  more  silicon  the  less  combined 
carbon,  and  the  less  shrinkage.  As  silicon  grows  less,  shrinkage 
increases.*  ^ 

Shrinilvge  of  Cast  Iron. — The  general  understanding  is  that 
the  shrinkage  of  a  casting  is  the  difference  in  length  between 
it  and  the  pattern  from  which  it  was  made,  or  rather  between  it 
and  the  mould  in  which  it  was  cast.  It  is  given  in  thousandths 
of  an  inch  per  foot  of  length.  A  pattern-makers'  shrink  rule 
is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  standard  foot,  as  for 
practical  purposes  cast  iron  is  estimated  to  shrink  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  to  each  foot  of  dimension.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
shrinkage  is  a  very  variable  quantity,  and  is  influenced  by 
tlio  composition  of  the  iron  used,  and  by  the  size  and  shape  of 

*  Keep,  "  Silicon  in  Cast  Irou,"  .1.  L  M.  E,,  Vol.  XVII.,  pag^  863,  1S89. 
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the  casting.  The  fluid  iron  bj  its  weight  fills  every  portion 
of  the  mould.  That  which  first  touches  the  mould  cools  and 
becomes  solid,  crystals  forming  on  all  such  surfaces.  New 
ciystals  form  on  the  inner  surface  of  this  shell  until  the  metal 
becomes  rigid.  As  soon  as  this  shell  is  rigid,  it  begins  to 
contract  in  every  dimension,  and  this  continues  until  the  cast- 
ing is  perfectly  cold.  In  all  castings,  on  the  formation  of  each 
crystal,  portions  of  the  component  elements  of  the  cast  iron  sep- 
arate out  and  are  caught  between  the  crystals  of  iron.  The 
principal  element  which  thus  separates  is  graphite.  The  size 
and  compactness  of  the  crystals  is  due  to  the  size  of  the  casting, 
which  is  a  secondary  cause  of  variation  in  shrinkage.  All  carbon 
in  fluid  iron  is  supposed  to  be  combined  with  or  dissolved  in  the 
iron,  and  fluid  iron  is  capable  of  holding  more  carbon  in  combina- 
tion than  it  could  hold  when  cold.  For  this  reason  pig  iron  that 
is  saturated  with  carbon,  that  is,  contains  all  that  it  can  dis- 
solve and  hold  when  it  is  melted,  will  be  gray  when  it  solidifies, 
on  account  of  the  particles  of  black  carbon  being  caught  be- 
tween its  crystals.  Silicon  lowers  the  saturation  point  for  car- 
bon at  the  temperature  of  solidification  of  the  iron,  so  that,  by 
adding  silicon  to  cast  iron  that  is  not  gray,  it  will  become  so. 

Silicon  of  itself  increases  shrinkage  and  hardens  cast  iron,  but 
by  its  influence  on  carbon — that  is,  by  driving  it  out  of  the  com- 
bined state — ^it  softens  the  casting  and  decreases  shrinkage.  We 
therefore  say  that  silicon  in  foundry  mixtures  controls  shrink- 
age and  softens  cast  iron.  When  a  farther  portion  of  the  fluid 
^etal  inside  the  rigid  shell  solidifies,  it  also  shrinks  and  tends  to 
pull  towards  the  shell,  and  when  the  last  portion  at  the  center 
solidifies,  there  may  not  be  enough  to  fill  the  spaces  and  form  a 
solid  casting. 

If  a  cavity  is  likely  to  be  left  at  the  centre  of  the  casting,  by 
CQurning  the  metal  in  the  gate,  a  connection  may  be  made  to  the 
^Pen  spot,  through  which  fresh  fluid  metal  may  be  fed  to  fill 
such  cavity.  The  slower  a  casting  cools,  the  larger  will  be  the 
^[ystals ;  therefore,  a  large  casting  will  shrink  less  in  its  outside 
dimensions  than  a  smaU  casting  from  the  same  metal. 

The  amount  of  shrinkage  then  varies  : 

Pifst,  in  proportion  to  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  pig 

iron. 

Second y  in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  silicon  present. 
Tldrdy  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  casting. 
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In  applying  these  tmths  the  foundrjman  will  constantly  meet 
exceptions  on  account  of  varying  conditions,  some  of  which  we 
will  mention. 

An  iron  which  has  received  the  required  silicon  in  the  blast- 
furnace has  generally  a  lower  shrinkage  than  when  the  silicon  is 
added  at  the  time  the  iron  is  re-melted.    For  example  : 

Gaylord  white  pig  iron  (Si  0.18),  with  Si  increased  to  2.42  per 
cent.  9  gave  shrinkage  .160  for  a  half-inch  bar. 

F^M  gray  pig  iron  (Si  1.25),  with  Si  increased  to  2.41  per  cent, 
gave  shrinkage  .140  (half -inch  bar).   (Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  chemist.) 

The  silicon  in  some  high  silicon  irons  will  exert  more  in- 
fluence than  that  contained  in  others.    For  example  : 

TABLE  IV. 


Per  cent. 


Per  ceiit.'Shrinkaffo 
pat  in     In.  per  rt. 
crucible.     4"  bar. 


I 

Strength. 
Lb».  k'^bn. 


Cbemist. 


FLM  gray  pig  +  4.86  Pencost    2.50  Si 
•'    +4.70  Anliland  2  50  ** 


•  * 


n 


«( 


n 


t* 


«f 


(< 


+  4.35  Dayton 
+  4.41  Slor*B 


2.50  ** 
2.50  •• 


.143 
.148 
.145 
.190 


880 
878 
875 
407 


E.  Orton,  Jr. 
G.  H.  Ellis. 
H.  S.  Fleoiing. 
R.  B.  &  Ck>. 


The  latter  Sloss  silicon  iron  contained  only  1.21  total  carbon, 
and  did  not  leave  enough  carbon  in  the  casting  for  the  silicon  to 
act  upon.  The  treatment  of  the  iron  in  re- melting  and  in  handling 
before  it  reaches  the  mould  influences  shrinkage,  hardness,  and 
strength. 

The  iron  that  first  comes  down  onto  the  cupola  bottom  is 
harder  and  has  a  higher  shrinkage  than  that  which  comes  after 
the  cupola  is  thoroughly  hot,  though  it  may  contain  more  silicon. 
For  example  : 

TABLE  V. 


Shrinkage  i"  bar. 

Strangth  i"  bar. 

First  iron  with  8.22  per  cent.  Si 
Last      **      ••     8.14 

.163 
.121 

800 
400 

(Analysis  bv  Gary  &  Moore,  Chicago.) 

And  the  average  difference  for  eleven  days  between  the  shrinkage 
of  the  first  iron  and  that  half  an  hour  later  was  0.026.  These 
results  were  obtained  at  the  works  of  the  Michigan  Stoye  Co. 
with  Southern  iron. 
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Iron  M  it  oomes  from  the  blast  fumaoe  generally  has  a  less 
shrinkage  and  is  softer  than  after  being  re-melted  in  a  cnpola»  as 
the  following  inll  show : 


TABLE  VL 


A  Halt  Ivch  Squabb  Tatr  Bab. 

TC. 

GO. 

•  •  •  • 
8.86 

CC. 

Si. 

.78 

.88 

8. 

P. 

Mn. 

Shr. 

str. 

Ohemiit. 

Iroquois,  eovered  cradble. . 
"     Gopola 

8.76 
8.88 

•  •  •  • 

1.46 

•  •  •  « 

.05 

.86 
.81 

.88 
.85 

.157 

884 
888 

Johnston. 

As  seen  in  Table  VlL  (and  in  XIX.),  irons  having  the  same 
chemical   composition    may    have    totally   different    physical 

qualities. 


TABLE  VIL 

Carbon. 

Silicon. 

Shrinkage. 

Strength. 

One  mixture,  8.24 
Another "       8.08 

2.87 
2.85 

.181 
.173 

485 
418 

(Anderson,  Chemifii.) 

In  these  cases,  taken  from  the  results  of  September  19th  and 
October  2d  of  Table  VIII.,  both  were  tested  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  chemical  composition  is  substantially  the  same,  and  yet 
the  physical  qualities  are  very  different. 

On  account  of  the  exceptions  to  general  rules,  there  is  no  given 
shrinkage  for  any  given  percentage  of  silicon.  There  are  too 
ciany  nnknown  conditions  occurring  in  foundry  practice  to  make 
the  metallurgy  of  cast  iron  an  exact  science.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  a  given  chemical  composition  that 
will  at  all  times  give  a  required  physical  record.  All  estimates 
Diust  be  approximate.  But  in  one  shop,  with  substantially  one 
Diixture,  the  shrinkage  record  will  vary  in  proportion  as  silicon 
varies. 

CONTROLLING  A  FOUNDRY  MIXTURE   BY   THE  SHRINKAGE   OF  A  HALF- 
INCH  TEST  BAB. 

Table  VIII.  is  a  record  of  tests  of  half-inch  bars  from  a  foundry 
ruiming  four  days  each  week,  making  thin  castings  wholly  from 
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Sonthem  iron,  aoftened  by  a  Northern  silvery  iron.  The  indi- 
vidaal  irons  were  Taried  on  account  of  irregnlar  receipts  from 
the  furnace  or  for  other  reasons.  For  several  months  previous 
the  shrinkage  had  been  kept  quite  uniform  at  about  .130.  But 
on  and  after  September  20th  the  iron  received  contained  less 
silicon,  though  the  appearance  of  the  pig  iron  gave  no  such 
indication.  From  September  26th  to  28th  the  mixture  was  all 
Southern,  no  silvery  iron  being  used.  After  that  date  the  extra 
necessary  silicon  was  imparted  by  the  silvery  iron. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  shrinkage  is  as  good,  if  not  a  better, 
indication  of  the  silicon  required,  than  the  actual  chemical  analy- 
sis.    The  hardness  of  the  castings  varied  with  the  shrinkage. 


Allrieordtar 

TABLE  VIII. 

It  tAo#e  o/a  haif-ineh  Utt  bar. 

Date. 

III 

li 

.tan 

t 

1 

1! 

i 

■s 

1 

Date. 

il 

i 

i 

i" 

1 

4«0 
4«3 

III 

1 

446 
400 
423 

44! 

41» 

48S 

a 

'.Si 

M 

1 

M 
.» 

1 

"    18 

a 

'.m 

i 

47f 
44) 

4n 

4H) 

i-a 

4N 
44G 

.41 

1 

'.« 
.so 
.>< 
'.» 

B.B1 

-    18 

S.ST 

.01 

a.i- 

'n 

.IS 
At 

i'.lik 

11 

.1J»7 

(DQiicen  Andenon,  Chemist.) 
The  strength  and  deflection  are  the  average  of  three  haU-inch 
square  bars. 

While  these  shrinkages  and  silicons  may  not  correspond  with 
those  of  another  foundry,  yet  compared  with  each  other  there 
is  a  direct  relationship  between  shrinkage  and  silicon.  Often 
by  changing  the  quantity  of  each  pig  iron  in  a  mixture  without 
affecting  the  perGenta,ge  of  silicon,  the  shrinkage  may  be  changed 
on  account  of  the  physical  quality  of  some  of  the  irons.  Often 
this  physical  constitution  will  exert  more  influence  than  the 
chemic^  composition. 
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Boi  for  emyda;  practice,  whether  with  one  uniform  mixtnre, 
or  viUi  a  Bpeoial  mixture,  if  the  shrinks^  of  a  half-inch  test  bar 
is  greator  than  the  standard  shrink^^,  increase  the  silicon  until 
it  comes  down  again  to  the  standard.  (In  Tuble  TIIL  the 
standard  shrinkage  was  .125  to  .130.  For  ordinary  machine 
irons  it  would  be  near  .160.) 

iteiATioiT  OF  Shbihkaob  TO  THE  SiZE  OF  Oastdjo.— The  Taria- 
tion  in  shrinkage  in  different  eizee'  of  castings  is  dne  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  rede  of  coding.  The  lai^r  the  casting  the  larger 
will  be  each  individoal  crystal,  and  the  looser  will  each  crystal 
fit  into  those  next  to  it. 

This  causes  the  casting  to  have  less  shrinkage,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  iron. 

Table  IX.  shows  the  shrinked  of  each  size  of  test  bar  in  the 
six  aeries  made  from  Iroquois  iron. 

TABLE  IX. 


j 

DiosxAii'a  BiLiDOM  Ahuth*,  An>  Bamincisi  r 

n  Foot  of  Tmi  Bau. 

1 

iSETS 

)■'□ 

Va 

ris" 

B"a 

S"  D 

*■'  0 

a 

Si. 

Bbr. 

ai. 

Shi. 

31. 

Shi. 

SI. 

Sbl, 

SI. 

ehi. 

sL 

Bhr 

100 

tH 

Iffll 

Hf 

im 

aoo 

'm 

\M 

.US 

« 

.va 

1,1*1 

.OM 

i.yi 

3.67 

S.M 

"'* 

IBl 

a.mi 

.ISU 

m, 

■AM 

■"*' 

«.1W 

%.n 

Table  X.  shows  the  shrinkage  of  the  six  series  of  "  Hinkle." 


TABLE  X. 

BINKLB. 


Pis  Mil- 

Dicrxui'b  Silicon  Akaltsib,  ihd  SnniNEAai  riR  Foot  or  Tist  Biiu. 

ro 

Vn 

B"n 

3-n 

4". 

I 

SI. 

Sla. 

SI, 

'' 

.1. 

.»,. 

81. 

».,. 

81. 

Bht. 

SI. 

Shr. 

8 
IS 

1.00 
\% 

\% 

8.50 

;| 

'.va 

1.4a 

Hi 

.102 

11 

!0P3 

.80 

lioo 
a, 00 

.ISB 

ills 

:0TS 

lior 

.ON 

'.mt 
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Table  XL  shows  the  shrinkage  of  De  Bardeleben  (Ala.)  pig 
iron. 

TABLE  XI. 

BOUTHBBN. 


CO 

Sapposed 
Silicon  in 
Pig  Mix- 
ture. 

DicKMAN^t  Silicon  Analtsis,  ahd  Suiunkage  per  Foot  of  Test  Bars. 

H 
CD 

If"  D 

1"  D 

V  X  2" 

2"  D 

8"  a 

4"  o 

O 

Si. 

Star. 

Si. 

Star. 

Si.* 

Star. 

SI. 

Star. 

SL 

Star. 

Si. 

8br. 

14 
18 
15 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

8.70 
8.18 
8.29 

.148 
.130 
.128 

2.80 
8.22 
8.50 

.098 
.095 
.094 

2.81 
8.17 
8.5:2 

.083 
.001 
.096 

2.n) 

8.19 
8.48 

.072 
.079 
.091 

2.04 
8.20 
8.76 

.C«8 
.072 
.078 

2.81 
8.15 
8.42 

.085 
.062 
.OlS 

Table  XIL  shows  the  shrinkage  of  "  Hinkle  "  and  "  Scrap." 


TABLE  XIL 
C.  G.  Bretting. 


• 

so 

Snpposcd 

Sil  con  In 

PiR  Mlx- 

turu. 

JoHNSTON^s  Silicon  Analtbib,  and  Shrinkage  per  Foot  of  Test  Babs. 

k"  0 

1"  D 

1"  X  8" 

2"  c 

8"  D 

4"  D 

o 

Si. 

Star. 

Si. 

Star. 

Si. 

Star. 

Si. 

Star. 

Si. 

Star. 

Si. 

Shr. 

16 

•  •  •  • 

1.66 

.171 

1.77 

.151     1.82 

.148 

1.77 

.129 

1.77 

.100 

1.80 

.000 

C/tart  XITL  (Fig.  159)  illustrates  the  results  of  Tables  IX.  and 
XI.  graphically. 

Chart  XIV,  (Fig.  160)  is  a  graphic  record  of  the  results  in 
Table  X.) 

These  charts,  and  Tables  IX.,  X.,  and  XI.,  show  the  two  influ- 
ences which  afifect  shrinkage,  viz.  :  First,  as  silicon  increases 
shrinkage  decreases.  Second,  as  the  size  of  a  casting  increases 
the  shrinkage  decreases,  and  this  is  independent  of  the  chemi- 
cal composition. 

This  latter  proposition  is  true,  because  as  the  size  increases 
the  rate  of  cooling  is  necessarily  slower,  which  causes  the  crys- 
tals to  be  larger,  and  to  be  more  loosely  joined  together. 

The  crystals,  therefore,  occupy  more  space,  and  the  casting 
is  thereby  larger  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  cooled 
more  slowly. 
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The  rate  of  cooling  is  represented  by  the  ratio  -s-f  that  is,  the 

cubic  contents  in  inches  divided  by  the  square  inches  of  cooling 
surface.  In  Charts  XII ,  XIY.,  and  XY.,  horizontal  measure- 
ments represent  the  ra^e  of  cooling,  and  perpendicular  meas- 
urements represent  the  shrinkage  per  foot  in  length. 

Y 
The  ratio  -^  representing  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  half  inch 

square  test  bar  is  .12  ;  that  of  a  one  inch  square  test  bar  is  .25, 
etc. 

The  half-inch  test  bar  cools  so  rapidly  that  its  shrinkage  rep* 
resents  the  influence  of  the  silicon  in  the  test  bar ;  therefore, 
the  shrinkage  records  plotted  on  a  perpendicular  line  represent- 
ing the  ratio  .12,  show  the  shrinkage  of  a  half-inch  test  bar, 
due  to  chemical  composition. 

Any  increase  in  the  size  of  the  test  bar  (which  is  equivalent 
to  slower  cooling)  will  cause  the  crystals  to  be  larger  and  the 
shrinkage  to  be  less  ;  therefore,  we  find  that  the  shrinkages  of 
the  one-inch  square  bar  show  the  influence  of  composition  as 
did  the  half-inch  square  bars,  and  it  also  shows  the  added  influ- 
ence due  to  slow  cooling. 

A  round  test  bar,  having  the  same  contents  of  a  one-inch 
square  test  bar  would  have  a  ratio  of  cooling  of  .29,  and  would 
therefore  cool  more  slowly  and  would  have  a  less  shrinkage 
than  the  square  bar. 

This  secondary  influence  is  more  and  more  apparent  as  the 
size  of  the  casting  increases,  until  in  the  four-inch  square 
bars  its  effect  is  greater  than  the  chemical  influence  of  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  silicon  was  in  a  test  bar  half  an  inch 
square.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  secondary  influence  is 
greater  in  the  castings  containing  an  increased  percentage  of 
silicon. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  records  separate  in  charts 
Xm.  and  XIV.,  the  record  Ist  (and  7th)  is  a  heavy  full  line,  the 
2d  (and  8th)  is  a  heavy  broken  line,  the  Sd  (and  9th)  is  a  heavy 
dotted  line.  The  4th  (and  10th)  is  a  light  full  line,  the  5th  (and 
nth)  is  a  light  broken  line,  the  6th  (and  12th)  is  a  light  dotted 
line. 

The  records  of  the  last  three  series  being  below  the  others, 
record  14  is  represented  by  a  light  full  line,  13  by  a  heavy  full 
line,  and  15  by  a  heavy  broken  line. 
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Since  Chart  XIII.  contains  records  of  coke  irons  re-melted  in 
a  cupola  with  coke,  it  may  be  taken  to  fairly  represent  ordinary 
foundry  practice. 

We  may  take  series  1  as  a  fair  representation  of  a  moderately 
heavy  casting,  a  little  more  than  one  and  an  eighth  inches  thick, 
having  a  considerable  surface  and  with  a  shrinkage  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  and  containing  about  one  per  cent, 
of  silicon.  We  may  take  series  15  as  a  fair  representation  of 
the  lightest  castings,  say  from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  down  to 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  considerable  surface,  and 
with  a  shrinkage  of  one- eighth  of  an  inch  per  foot.  From  these 
records  I  have  constructed  Chart  XV.  (Fig.  161). 

From  this  chart  a  founder  can,  at  a  glance,  see  the  difference  in 
shrinkage  between  different  parts  of  a  casting  on  account  of  size 
and  the  strain  incident  thereto.  He  can  tell  the  shrinkage  of 
any  casting,  larger  or  smaller,  from  the  shrinkage  of  any  size  of 
test  bar  which  he  may  use  from  the  same  mixture.  If  he  knows 
the  size  of  a  casting  and  the  shrinkage  that  is  desired,  he  can 
find  this  result  on  the  chart  and  can  proportion  his  pattern  ac- 
cordingly ;  and,  by  following  the  curved  line  either  way,  can 
find  approximately  the  percentage  of  silicon  which  the  iron 
mixture  should  contain  to  produce  a  desired  shrinkage  or  a 
given  quality  of  casting.  The  figures  on  each  side  denote  the 
shrinkage  in  inches  per  foot,  and  each  curved  line  shows  its 
variation  in  any  size  of  casting  due  to  a  given  variation  of 
silicon  in  the  mixture  put  into  the  cupola.  The  following 
examples  illustrate  some  of  the  uses  of  Chart  XV.: 

Example  1. — Wanted  to  make  a  cylinder  three  inches  thick 
and  so  long  that  we  may  neglect  the  end  coding  surface.  The 
shrinkage  of  a  half-inch  test  bar  from  the  iron  mixture  is  .153. 
What  percentage  of  silicon  does  it  contain,  and  what  will  be  the 
shrinkage  of  tlie  casting  ? 

Take  a  strip  of  the  three-inch  thick  casting  of  any  size,  say 
10 X  1  inches ;  this  contains  30  cubic  inches  and  20  square  inches 
of  cooling  surface  ;  30  divided  by  20  equals  a  ratio  of  1.50.  In 
Chart  XV.  find  shrinkage  .153  on  the  left-hand  margin.  A  hori- 
zontal line  will  cut  the  silicon  scale  at  2.25,  which  is  the  ap- 
proximate silicon.  Follow  between  the  curves  until  the  ratio 
1.50  is  reached  (in  this  case  outside  the  chart),  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  approximate  shrinkage  of  the  casting  will  be 
.062. 
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Table  XVI.  is  the  same  as  Chart  XV.  in  tabular  form. 


keep's  tables. 


TABLE  XVI. 

APPROXIMATE    RELATION  OF    8HRINKAOB  TO    SIZE    AITD   PER- 
CENTAGE OP  SILICON.     (Copyrighted.) 


ra 

y  a 

l"x2' 

2"  a 

8"  = 

4"D 

P^ircentage 
Silicon. 

Percent 

b£-^   2 

.183 

.158 

.146 

.130 

.118 

.102 

1.00 

.s.gs 

.171 

.145 

.133 

.117 

.098 

.087 

1.60 

gx  p 

^  *  o 

.150 

.133 

.121 

.104 

.085 

.074 

2.00 

-ii--  . 

o  =J  ®  9 

.147 

.121 

.108 

.092 

.073 

.060 

2.50 

^a^l 

$|xe« 

.135 

.108 

.095 

.077 

.059 

.045 

8.00 

fe^  t«s 

0}    CCi    03  .M 

C14 

.123 

.095 

.082 

.065 

.040 

.082 

8.50 

Horizontal  readin^rs  ehow  decroae>c  of  shrinkage  dne  to  sise. 


(Happening  in  a  pipe  foundry  a  short  time  ago,  I  was  asked 
to  estimate  the  total  shrinkage  of  ^  water  pipe  three  inches  thick 
and  29  feet  long.  Not  knowing  the  silicon  it  contained,  I  used 
the  data  of  this  example  and  gave  the  shrinkage  of  the  whole 
pipe  as  1.79  inches.  The  actual  measure  was  If  inches  [or  .060 
per  foot].) 

If  it  had  been  required  to  make  a  casting  of  these  dimensions 
with  a  shrinkage  of  .062,  which  had  been  found  satisfactory  for 
liydraulic  cylinders,  or  for  water  pipe,  and  it  was  required  to 
find  the  silicon  in  a  mixture  to  produce  such  a  casting,  follow 
down  the  ratio  1.50  until  .062  is  reached,  then  run  along  the 
curve  to  a  silicon  scale,  and  we  will  find  the  silicon  to  be  2.i^5. 

If  we  had  wished  a  shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  per  foot, 
we  would  have  reduced  the  percentage  of  silicon  in  the  mixture. 

Example  2. — Having  .153  as  the  shrinkage  of  a  half-inch 
square  bar,  it  is  desired  to  reduce  this  record  to  that  of  a  one- 
inch  square  bar.  Find  .153  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  charts 
carry  it  across  to  the  perpendicular  corresponding  to  ratio  of  a 
half-inch  bar  (.125),  run  down  the  curves  until  the  line  corre- 
sponding to  the  ratio  (.25)  of  a  one-inch  square  bar  is  reached, 
which  shows  a  shrinkage  of  .128. 

The  shrinkage  of  a  bar  1x2  inches  0116)  can  be  found  in  the 
same  way. 
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If  we  had  used  a  one-inch  square  bar,  we  could  from  the  chart 
reduce  its  record  to  that  of  any  other  size. 

Any  foundry  can  construct  a  similar  chart  based  upon  ob- 
served shrinkage  of  test  bars  made  from  its  materials  used,  and 
can  work  out  similar  problems. 

Chart  XY.  will  be  found  to  be  a  near  approximation  of  the 
results  in  any  foundry.  By  its  use  any  founder  can,  by  calcu- 
lating the  shrinkage  of  a  half-inch  test  bar,  produce  a  definite  size 
of  casting,  either  by  yarying  the  silicon  in  the  iron  from  which 
the  casting  is  made,  or  by  making  the  size  of  the  pattern  such 
that  the  shrinkage  of  a  given  mixture  will  produce  a  casting  of 
the  required  size. 

In  every-day  foundry  practice  the  silicon  or  the  size  of  the 
pattern  cannot  be  varied  to  suit  every  thickness  of  casting  to  be 
made  at  one  cast ;  therefore,  the  shrinkage  of  each  one  of  the 
castings  made  cannot  be  kept  uniform  at  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
per  foot. 

This  is  especially  the  case  in  a  single  casting  of  varying 
thickness. 

Note.— It  mast  always  be  kept  io  mind  that  on  aocoant  of  local  conditions, 
and  the  varvins?  qnality  of  the  iron  used  in  any  mixture,  any  result  is  only 
approximate,  but  for  the  purpose  of  controlliog  a  foundry  mixture  it  is  all  that 

J8  required. 

BEST  SIZE  OF  TEST  BAR  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  A  FOUNDRY  MIXTURE. 

In  the  study  of  cast  iron,  and  in  the  control  of  a  foundry  mix- 
ture (see  Table  VIII.),  the  half-inch  test  bar,  provided  it  will  run 
entirely  gray  and  not  white,  has  an  advantage,  for  it  is  so  small 
that  it  is  only  influenced  by  the  composition  of  the  casting. 
Therefore,  its  record  is  a  mechanical  analysis,  telling  whether 
^ore  or  less  silicon  is  required. 

It  gives  this  information  better  than  a  chemical  analysis,  be- 
cause it  holds  so  little  heat  that  it  can  show  the  effect,  not  only 
of  the  influence  of  all  the  elements  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  iron,  but  also  takes  into  account  all  local  conditions  and 
|he  nature  of  all  the  irons  used  in  the  mixture.  It  also  t^Us 
its  story  in  a  definite  way,  and  does  not  require  the  trained  judg- 
ment of  an  expert  to  make  it  of  practical  value.  Whatever  may 
oe  due  to  influences  other  than  those  of  the  silicon  contained 
in  the  casting,  an  increase  or  decrease  of  silicon  will  lower  or 
raise  the  shrinkage, 
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TABLE  XVIU. 


i  Inch  Tett  Ban. 


eg 

00— 


.188 
.188 
.181 
.180 
.1T» 
.178 
.177 
.17« 
.175 
.174 
A79 
A72 
.171 
.170 
.169 
.168 
.167 
.186 
.165 
.164 

•  •  •  • 

.168 
.182 
.161 
.160 
.159 
.158 
.157 
.156 
.155 
.154 
158 


KOOJ 

1.04 

1.08 

1.12 

1.16 

1.90 

1.84 

1.88 

1.82 

1.86 

1.40 

1.44 

1.48 

l.W 

1.66 

1.60 

1.64 

1.69 

1.7i 

1.76 

1.80 

1.84 

1.88 

1.08 

1.96 

8.00 

8.04 

8.08 

8.18 

S.16 

8.80 

8.84; 

8.881.158 

2.881.151 

8.86,. 150 

8.40.149 

8.44.148 

8.48!. 147 

8.55  .146 
8.66i.l4^ 
8.60.144 
2.641 

8.«8,.14«! 
2.781.1421 
2.76  .141 
2.80  .140 
8.84  .139 
2.R8M.« 
2.92.  187 
2.96.186 
8. 00. 185 
8.04. 184 
3.08  .1.38 
8. 12!. 182 
3. 16  .1.31 
8.80!. ISn 
8.24;. 189; 
8.281.128' 
3.32  .127; 
8.86,. 126 
8.40  .125 
8.44  .184< 
8.48  .1-2.3 

8.52  .m; 

8.56  .1211 


.185  3.681 
.184  4.41 


.840 

.840 


.880 
.177 
.1781 


.18 

.94 
1.86 

.87 
8.16 

.91 


8  . 
o 


Ham«. 


G.F.  Bnnler. 
Q.F.  81oM 

Wh'e  Gaylord 

Wh'elDeBard'n...  I 
MotUDcBaid'n...   ] 


.1?2.1.00 
.171!1.86 
.1708.07 
.169'8.73 


.168 
.167 
.166 
.164 


.8S 

.88 

.83 

3.46 


Wh'e 
O.K. 

(7) 


Dayton j 

Dv  Brirdeleben . . 
Hinkle 


How 

CMt. 


.164.8  64 
.168i3.90 
.168;8.82 
.16118.74 
.160'l.I6 
.15011.54 
.167!  .72 
.157  8.48 
.167'8.56 
.1561  .93 
.1563.58 
.156.4.70 
.154.8.84 


(8)    !Iroqnoi« 

Ic.  U.  Breuing. 

G.F.] Pioneer...  .... 

No.  3  SioHS , 

Motd;  Dayton 

8MUl|Dayton    

IMayvilJe 

8  Prn  Bairalo 
No.  8 
No.l 

(788) 

(6) 

(8) 
No.  8 


(5) 

(11) 

(9) 

No.l 

8  8il 

(10) 


.1511.93  No.  1 
.150,1.31iNo.8i 
.l.V)'2.04  1  Mill 
.149  8.65|1  Soft 
.148  1.641  No.  2 
.147  1.94 iO.  B. 
.14*5  1.64!  G.F. 


Baffalo 

Buffalo 

Mich.  Stove  Co. 

Iroqaoia 

Hinkle 

Eureka 

Iroqaoia 

Imquoia 

Hinkle 

Hinkle 

Dc  Bordeleben.. 

Aphland 

Hinkle 


Crucible 
Crucible 
Crucible 
Cmcible 
Cmcible 
Crucible 
Cmcible 
Cupula  * 


.140  4.911  2h>il 
.133,2  08  No.  1 
.]3g'4.85|    Sil 


Cupola  ♦ 
Cupolii  * 
Crucible 
Crucible 
Crucible 
Crucible 
Crucible 
Crucible  • 
Crucible  • 
Cmcible  * 
Cupola  * 
Cu}»ola  * 
Cupola  ♦ 
Cmcible 
Cmcible  • 
Cupola  * 
Cupola  * 
Cupola* 
Cmcible 
Cmcible 
Cni>ola  • 


Bii^hong Cmcible 

Dayton Crucible 

Dayton !Ci-ncible 

De  Bardelcben . .  jcmcible 
Pouf^keepsie. . .  iCmcible 

Dayton iCmcible 

Alice  (O) 'Cmcible 


•3  B 


8.14 

!.8I 
r8.08 
18.01 
\  8.74 


4.08 


6i 

m 


H 


8.81 

1.16 
.95 
0.67 
1.00,1.74 


.96 
.06 
8.06 
1.84 


2.78 


8.90 
8.86 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


8.99 
8.00 


8.91 
8.88 
8.84 


8.80 
8.51 


8.61 
8.66 


8.108.75 


8.80 
8.01 
8.17 


8.4512.90 
8.76'... 
8.54,8.19 
8.88<8.00 
8.818.88 
8.88  8.42 
8.88  8.12 
8.80;2.91 


.8.^ 
1.24 


.70 
.74 
.89 
.18 


8.84 


8.68 


8.94.2.11 
8.57!8.46 


.88 
.84 
.85 
.68 
.87 
.67 
.65 

»  •  •  ■ 

.85 
.88 
.68 
.46 
.81 
.89 


.46 


0 

% 

a 
ao 


.11 
.08 
.42 
.86 
.11 

I  •  •  • 

.08 


.04 
.08 


.04 
.04 


.08 
.08 
.08 
.18 
.08 
.08 


.08 
.06 
.08 
.04 
.04 
.08 


.88 
.11 


T 


.01 
.08 
.08 
.06 
.08 
.02 


.45, 


Dc  Bardelebcn. . ! Cmcible 

Norway iCmcible 

Bescie ICmcible  ♦ 


1.511  .5S 
3.75.8.12 


.93 


.08 


.63    .01 


ain.ilec 


.87 
.88 
.68 
.68 
1.T9 
1.86 


.88 
.82 
.84 

1.08 
.80 
.16 
.88 
.85 
.88 
.86 
.86 
.(W 

1.54 
.81 


i  Inch  Teat 
Bar. 


.81 
.88 
.88 
.88 

.80 


858 
880 
856 

881869 

..!881 

1.60849 

1.60868 

1. 601886 

.491890 

.48i471 

.87;896 

.881848 

.88884 

.86(480 


1.09 
1.48 
1.46 

.60 
1.88 
1.57 

.75 


.56 
.48 
.88 


448 


884 


68  489 


.88 
.17.   .01 
.08Wh*e 
.18Wh*e 
.11  Wh'« 
.15  Wh'e 
.88.  .46 
.171  .80 


.82 


«•  ••■••••• 


.14874 
.65,880 
.67'886 
.27(875 
.84  376 
.89'87V 
.80-890 


.81 
.81 
.18 
.14 
.09 
.94 
.85 
.87 
.88 
.85 
.89 
.86 

.n 

.80 
.80 
.81 
.86 
.15 
.85 


68 

. . . 
.16 


.90 
.80 


.88! 
.86 
.19 
87 
.28 
.24 
.17 


.15 
.07 
.86 
.45 
.45 
.06 
.07 
.65 
.01 
.60 
.06 


.18 
.07 
.04 
.04 
.90 
.10 
.86 


.5R;  .85  2951 
1.65;  .87,873: 

,..!....  4781 


.84'  .01 
.211  .08 
.851  .10 


I- 


,1314.70 
13i:3.5;2 


ISil 

(782) 


De  Bardeleben . . 
Mich.  Stove  Co . 


I. 


.124  8.01' iR  S.  &Co. 


Cmcible 
Cnpola  • 


.571  M''M',i7\m\''.ii7\'M 


•  •  •  • 


.061. 


580,  .87!  .08 


I. 


Cracible   ;    8.16;2.85    .81|  .05;i.O8!  .25  388;  .88    .10 


.1212.13 
.120  4.85 


No.  2  i  fmndale. . . . 

Sil    'Alice  (Ala.) 


I, 


i    8.10].... I..     I  .08:8.881   .82885 

I    8.96  2.74'    221   .01'   .59    .20  325 


.87i  .05 
.32,  .06 


*  When  marked  thus  the  analysis  was  made  of  the  half-inch  test  bar. 
When  the  test  has  no  mark  the  pig  waa  analyzed  Itefore  re-melting, 
-f  These  four  samples  do  not  belong  In  this  table,  but  arc  introduced  to  ahow  the  shrinkage  of 
high  numbers  of  pig  iron. 
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In  the  study  of  the  influence  of  other  elements,  if  the  silicon 
and  conditions  are  kept  uniform,  and  a  single  element  is 
varied,  the  variation  in  shrinkage  will  be  due  to  that  element 
For  this  practical  use  no  other  size  of  test  bar  will  answer. 
In  a  one-inch  square  bar,  and  more  so  in  those  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, the  secondary  influence  of  the  more  coarsely  crystalline 
structure  varies  the  record,  oftentimes  more  than  the  composi- 
tion of  the  iron.  In  large  castings  this  secondary  influence  com- 
pletely overshadows  the  influence  of  composition,  and  thus 
prevents  the  large  test  bar  from  indicating  the  composition. 
The  half-inch  bar  gives  the  information  needed  by  a  founder 
regarding  composition  more  accurately  than  any  other  known 
method.  By  Chart  XY.  the  change  in  shrinkage  due  to  size  can  be 
approximated. 

The  convenience  of  the  use  of  a  half-inch  bar  is  also  greatly 
in  its  favor. 

Table  XYII.  has  in  the  first  two  columns  the  same  silicons 
and  shrinkages  as  the  half-inch  square  bars  in  Chart  XY.,  and 
arranged  against  these  shrinkages  are  various  pig  irons  and 
foundry  mixtures  whose  shrinkage  and  silicon  percentages  corre- 
spond with  them,  and  which  show  that  Chart  XY.  is  a  fair  ap- 
proximation to  actual  practice. 

Table  XYIII.  has  in  the  first  columns  the  silicons  and 
shrinkages  of  Chart  XY.,  and  has  arranged  f^ainst  them  pig 
irons  and  foundry  mixtures  with  the  same  shrinkages,  but 
whose  silicons  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  chart. 
These  are,  therefore,  exceptions,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  con- 
struct another  chart  which  will  conform  to  so  many  mixtures 
as  Chart  XY. 

The  irons  in  these  two  tables  show  that  while  silicons  and 
shrinkages  are  related,  yet  the  influences  exerted  in  the  furnace, 
or  some  peculiar  chemical  combination,  or  some  peculiar  treat- 
ment, causes  a  high  or  a  low  shrinkage,  and  that  a  chemi- 
cal formula  will  not  at  all  times  produce  a  given  physical 
structure. 

Our  statement  is,  that  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  reduce 
records  of  pig  irons  or  of  mixtures  in  different  shops  to  a  definite 
relation  between  the  silicon  and  the  shrinkage,  yet  in  any  one 
foundry,  with  a  substantially  uniform  mixture  or  in  any  special 
mixture  repeated,  the  shrinkage  will  indicate  the  percentage  of 
silicon,  and  vice  versa.    In  such  cases  the  shrinkage  will  indi- 
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cate  whe&ear  the  silicon  in  the  mixture  shonld  be  increased  or 
diminished. 
Shape  of  a  Castino  in  relation  to  its  physical  quality. 
The  method  by  which  a  casting  becomes  solid  influences  its 
strength.    The  attaching  of  the  first  crystals  to  the  sides  of 
the  mould  and  of  those  forming  later,  on  the  inner  surface  of 
this  shell,  and  the  shrinkage  of  the  shell,  and  of  each  crystal 
which  is  attached  to  the  shell,  causes  a  strain  on  all  parts  of 
the  casting.    The  crystals  along  all  the  surfaces  not  only  pull 
on  each  other,  but  the  whole  surface  pulls  the  ends  towards 
the  centre,  and  pulls  from  the  centre  towards  the  ends,  which 
tends  to  pull  the  casting  apart  at  b  (Fig.  162).    Inside  the  casting 
the  crystals  tend  to  pull  away  from  the 
diagonal  connecting  b  and  e,  and  on  that    ^ 
line  the  two  systems  of  crystals  forming 
on  the  surfaces  a  b  and  b  c,  towards  the  ( 
middle    of    the  casting,  do    not  form  a 
perfect  union  in  the  line  b  e.      There 


1 


t 


is   more   metal  in  this  corner  than  in      Fig.  162. 

any  other    part    of    the  casting,  which 

Would  cause  the  centre  to  become  solid  last,  and  if  any  spongi- 

xiess  or  cavity  forms  anywhere  it  will  be  here. 

The  sides/ e  and  d  e,  being  longer  than  the  inner  surfaces 
CK  b  and  b  c  will  contract  more  and  tend  to  pull  the  casting 
^part  at  the  angle  b.  In  all  pattern  construction,  angles  should 
V>e  made  as  round  as  possible,  and  all  abrupt  changes  of  shape 
should  be  avoided.  Changes  in  size  in  the  parts  of  a  single 
casting  cause  unequal  cooling,  and  often  result  in  a  casting 
pulling  apart  before  it  leaves  the  mould. 

Consulting  Chart  XV.  will  show  what  strains  will  be  placed 
on  the  parts  of  a  casting  that  vary  in  size. 

Annealing  Castings.  —To  produce  very  soft  castings  with  very 
low  shrinkage  some  founders  melt  only  the  softest  No.  1  pig 
iron,  and  do  not  even  use  the  scrap  made  from  such  iron; 
while  others  use  cheaper  irons  for  the  castings,  and  afterwards 
place  the  castings  in  an  annealing  oven  until  most  of  the  com- 
bined carbon  which  they  contain  is  changed  into  graphite. 
Instead  of  increasing  silicon  in  their  mixtures  tp  cause  a 
decrease  in  combined  carbon,  they  prefer  to  anneal  the  cast- 
ings. It  would  be  impossible  to  get  as  low  a  shrinkage  or  as 
^ft  iron  in  the  cupola  as  by  this  process. 
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We  give  one  example  of  this.    All  bars  were  poured  from  one 
ladle. 


TABLE  XIX. 
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1 
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.510 
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.568 
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1 1              ! 1 
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t                            ,              1 
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1 

1              1              '               1 

Analysii*  by  Dickman. 

The  chill  in  the  annealed  castings  is  very  dull  and  only  half 
as  deep  as  before  annealing.  The  grain  is  much  darker  and  is 
filled  with  glistening  points.  The  unannealed  thin  bars  broke 
without  taking  set,  while  the  annealed  thin  bars  took  a  set  of 
over  four- tenths  of  an  inch  at  the  centre  before  breaking.  The 
unannealed  square  bars  took  a  set  at  three  hundred  pounds  of 
.10  of  an  inch,  and  after  annealing  took  a  set  of  .20  of  an  inch. 

These  samples  are  furnished  by  Frank  J.  Dutcher,  manager, 
Hopedale  Machine  Company,  Hopedale,  Mass. 


DISCUSSION. 

JlTr.  E.  7).  Estrada, — According  to  Mr.  Keep,  the  physical 
properties  of  a  casting  depend  upon  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  mixture,  the  size  of  the  casting,  its  shape,  its  rate  of  cool- 
ing, and  the  conditions  attending  its  manufacture.  These  con- 
clusions cannot  properly  be  drawn  from  the  results  obtained  by 
the  experiments  which  Mr.  Keep  describes.  With  reference  to 
the  chill,  Mr.  Keep  says  that  the  smaller  test-bars  seem  to  give 
the  truest  indication  of  chill,  and  that  in  larger  bars  the  chill  is 
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entirely  remoTed  after  the  chilled  surface  has  become  too  hot 
to  produce  a  chilL    This  makes  the  chill  independent  of  the 
size,  chemical  composition  of  mixture,  shape,  etc,  and  depen- 
dent on  the  temperature  which  may  be  attained  by  the  '^  chill 
snrf  aoe.''    Further,  he  says  (bottom  of  page  647),  that  the  depth 
of  cliill  is  the  same  no  matter  what  may  be  the  size  of  the  casi- 
ingy  and  that  a  small  bar  gives  the  same  record  as  a  large  one, 
wbiich  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  statement  that  the  small 
b&xr  gives  the  truest  indication  of  chill.    Again  he  says  (page  647), 
"iii  is  evident  that  the  depth  of  chill  is  related  to  the  percentage 
of     silicon  in  the  casting,  but  the  quality  of  the  metal  melted 
ex.eTt8  a  great  influence  on  chill.    The  iron  first  taken  from  a 
cupola  has  a  greater  depth  of  chill  than  that  drawn  later  on,  as 
slxown  by  the  depth  of  chill.  Series  7  and  9."    With  all  these 
factors  affecting  the  chill  of  a  casting,  how  can  we  determine  it 
from  a  single  one  ?    That  the  chill  is  not  proportional  to  the. 
silicon  in  the  mixture  is  evident  from  a  glance  at  Table  IIL 
(page  648),  where  we  see  that  a  percentage  of  .83  of  1  per  cent, 
of  silicon  produces  a  chill  of  .80  in  all  the  bars  of  Series  1  which 
vary  in  sectional  dimensions  from  ^  inch  square  to  4  inches 
square,  and  .91  of  1  per  cent,  silicon  produces  a  chill  of  .66  in  a 
i-inch  square  bar,  and  none  in  the  3-inch  and  4-inch  square  bars 
of  Series  9.    The  fact  that  a  percentage  of  2.77  silicon.  Series  12, 
produces  a  chill  of  0.4  in  a  ^-inch  square  bar  and  none  in  the 
^-inch,  3-inch,  and  4-iiich  square  bars,  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  saying  that  the  chill  was  moved  on  account  of  its  not  being 
^ng  enough  ;  for  certainly,  if  it  was  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  moving  tendency  in  Series  1,  it  should  have  remained  the 
same  throughout  in  Series  7  and  9.     The  records  of  Series  8 
dearly  show  that  the  chill  does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  bar  or 
amount  of  silicon  in  the  mixture,  but  is  due  to  some  cause  other 
than  that  supposed  by  Mr.  Keep. 

The  shrinkage  of  a  casting,  Mr.  Keep  states,  is  influenced  by 
the  composition  of  the  mixture,  the  size  and  shape,  and  the  rate 
of  cooling.  He  considers  the  rate  of  cooling  proportional  to  the 
size  of  the  castings,  for  he  says :  "  The  slower  a  casting  cools 
the  larger  will  be  the  crystals,  therefore  a  large  casting  will 
shrink  less  in  its  outside  dimensions  than  a  small  casting  from 
the  same  metal.''  If  the  rate  of  cooling  depended  on  the  size  of 
^  casting,  in  order  to  change  the  rate  of  cooling  it  would  be 
necessary  to  change  the  size  of  the  casting. 
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On  one  page  we  are  informed  that  the  shrinkage  varies  in 
proportion  to  tlie  percentage  of  silicon  in  the  mixture,  and  also 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  casting.  On  another  page  he 
tells  us  that  there  is  no  given  shrinkage  for  anj  given  percent- 
age of  silicon.  The  writer  would  like  to  know  what,  in  Mr.  Keep's 
opinion,  is  the  cause  of  shrinkage  in  a  casting ;  and  if  we  cannot 
discover  the  cause,  how  can  we  construct  tables  and  charts  to 
determine  the  effects  of  it  ? 

In  order  to  accept  Mr.  Keep's  method  for  testing  cast  iron,  we 
must  also  accept  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  which 
are,  that  the  shrinkage  depends : 

1st.  Upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  mixture. 

2d.  Upon  the  size  of  the  casting. 

3d.  Upon  the  rate  of  cooling. 

The  tables  and  charts  are  based  on  this  assumption.  Mr. 
Keep  repeatedly  mentions  in  his  paper  that  the  shrinkage  does 
not  depend  on  the  silicon,  for  he  says  (near  bottom  of  page  653) : 
'^  Irons  having  the  same  chemical  constitution  may  have  totally 
different  physical  qualities.  For  this  reason  there  is  no  given 
shrinkage  for  any  given  percentage  of  silicon.  It  is  impossible 
to  prescribe  a  given  chemical  composition  that  will  at  all  times 
give  a  required  physical  record."  Beferring  to  Table  VII.  (bot- 
tom of  page  553),  he  says  :  "  In  these  cases  the  same  brands  of 
iron  were  used,  and  both  were  tested  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
chemical  composition  is  substantially  the  same,  and  yet  the 
physical  quality  is  very  different " 

Now,  as  to  size,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  physical 
properties  of  a  body  do  not  depend  upon  its  size,  and  oast  iron 
does  not  present  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Mr.  Keep  says 
(middle  of  page  555) :  "  The  variations  in  shrinkage  in  different 
sizes  of  casting  are  due  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  cooling," 
which  he  considers  proportional  to  the  ratio  between  the 
volume  and  the  square  inches  of  surface.  Hence,  for  a  given 
definite  body,  there  can  only  be  one  rate  at  which  it  can  oooL 
The  laws  which  govern  the  transferrence  of  heat  from  one  body 
to  another  are  thus  set  at  naught  by  Mr.  Keep.  Example  1 
(page  563)  indicates  the  method  for  obtaining  the  percentage  of 
silicon  and  shrinkage  for  any  casting,  from  the  shrinkage  of  the 
proposed  standard ;  but  before  we  can  accept  this  method  Mr. 
Keep  must  tell  us  what  shrinkage  will  be  produced  in  the  half- 
inch  bar  by  a  given  percentage  of  silicon,  then  prove  that  the 
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shiinkage  Ib  proportional  to  the  rate  of  cooling,  and  that  the 
rate  of  cooling  is  proportional  to  the  size,  and  that  the  size  is 
proportional  to  the  ratio  between  the  Tolume  and  the  square 
inches  of  snr&ce. 

In  working  out  Example  1,  Mr.  Keep  considers  a  strip  of  a 
certain  casting  to  hare  three  dimensions,  when  considering  its 
volume,  and  onlj  two  when  considering  its  surface. 

Would  it  not  be  wiser,  before  we  settle  upon  a  method  for 
^determining  shrinkf^e,  to  ascertain  the  fact  as  to  whether  cast 
iron  shrinks  at  all  ?  It  would  be  a  good  joke  if,  after  going  to  such 
trouble,  some  one  would  prove  that  cast  iron  does  not  diminish 
^  volume  while  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  The 
^v^rlter  laments  the  fact  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  foundry  work, 
bxLt  from  general  observations  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  cast  iron 
ii=iOTeases  in  volume  in  the  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
st^&te,  basing  this  opinion  on  these  facts : 

Isi  That  the  density  of  liquid  cast  iron  is  greater  than  that  of 
ilie  same  iron  when  solidified. 

2d.  That  the  volume  of  a  body  in  the  liquid  state,  whose 

elements  are  chemically  combined,  is  smaller  than  when  the 

elements  are  mechanically  combined,  as  is  the  case  in  cast  iron. 

Mr,  Thomas  D.  West. — The  first  point  in  Mr.  Keep's  paper  on 

which  I  differ  with  him  is  where  he  says  that  "  different  castings 

poured  from  one  ladle  of  iron  will  vary  in  quality,  and  such 

variations  cannot  be  explained  by  chemical  analysis,  as  the 

chemical  composition  may  be  the  same  in  both.     The  difference 

seems  to  lie  in  a  different  crystalline  structure."    My  experience 

is  that  chemical  analysis  can,  in  most  cases,  be  depended  upon 

to  suggest  the  cause  of  differences  in  crystalline  structure.     If 

all  conditions  are  the  same,  except  size,  we  may  generally  expect 

that  the  denser  castings  have  their  carbon  more  in  combination, 

since  quick  cooling,  as  in  a  small  casting,  prevents  the  separation 

of  the  carbon  into  the  graphitic  state.     In  shops  doing  both 

heavy  and  light  work,  the  best  opportunities  are  found  to  observe 

tliese  peculiarities. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  record  of 
a  test  and  the  composition  of  the  iron,  and  also  a  direct  relation 
between  the  record  of  a  test  and  the  size  of  the  casting,  as  well 
^  its  shape. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  have  taken  issue  with  Mr.  Keep  on 
*te  subject  of  the  best  form   of  a  test-bar.     What  I  seek  to 
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recommend  would  be  a  form  and  size  conTenient  to  mould,  to 
handle,  and  to  test,  and  one  which  should  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sent on  its  fracture  a  crystalline  structure  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  pig  metal,  if  re-melted  and  poured  into  pigs  or  bars  of  a 
similar  size.  What  we  all  want  to  do  is  to  find  a  standard  form 
of  bar  which  would  give  us  at  the  same  time  a  record  of  strength, 
contraction,  and  chill  which  we  could  express  in  percentages,  or 
in  degrees,  as  on  the  scale  of  a  thermometer ;  but  if  this  cannot 
be  done,  let  us  have  a  test  which  will  record  certain  physical 
properties  only,  wliile  other  special  properties  would  be  ignored, 
and  then  let  us  understand  the  limitations  of  this  second  plan. 
In  my  opinion  the  ^-inch  bar  is  too  small  for  the  first  object^ 
and  a  2-inch  or  4-inch  bar  is  too  large,  which  are  my  reasons 
for  preferring  the  round  1-inch  bar  that  I  have  advocated 
elsewhere. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  author  agreeing  with  me  that 
sulphur  is  to  be  absorbed  from  the  fuel,  although  he  does  not 
agree  fully  with  me.  In  many  cases,  strength  in  an  iron,  which 
could  be  secured  by  high  percentage  of  sulphur,  is  better  secured 
by  low  silicon,  or  a  wise  selection  of  a  percentage  of  each.  I 
have  found  in  my  experience  that  it  is  as  essential  to  take 
account  of  the  sulphur  as  of  silicon,  if  not  more  so.  A  small 
change  in  the  percentage  of  sulphur  will  change  the  physical 
character  of  an  iron  more  than  three  to  six  times  that  same 
change  in  the  silicon  percentage. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Keep's  table,  descriptive  of  the  making  of  his 
test-bars,  in  my  opinion  it  was  not  advisable  to  have  cast  those 
bars  by  tappings.  The  iron  should  have  been  caught  all  in  one 
ladle,  and  the  bars  for  each  series  all  poured  from  that  one  ladle. 
I  agree  fully  with  the  author's  statement  that  cast  iron  is  very 
sensitive  to  any  change  in  size  or  shape  of  a  casting,  and  that,  in 
melting,  the  heat  of  the  cupola,  the  intensity  of  the  blast,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  melted  metal  is  handled  have  a  decided 
effect  on  the  physical  character  of  the  casting. 

My  experience  induces  me  to  the  belief  that  the  depth  of  the 
chill  in  a  test-bar  is  much  affected  by  a  few  degrees  difference 
of  temperature  in  the  iron  when  poured.  The  degree  of  fluidity 
in  pouring  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  depth  of  the  chilL  I 
think  that  Mr.  Estrada  is  correct  in  his  statement  that  in  one  of 
the  series  the  chill  is  due  to  some  other  cause  than  that  sug- 
gested by  the  author. 
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There  has  lately  been  advanced  a  theory  that  the  specific 
gn?ity  of  castings  ponred  on  end  is  greater  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  top,  and  that  consequently  test-bars  should  be  cast  flat. 
I  have  been  making  some  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  they 
do  not  bear  out  the  statements  of  the  theory.  I  took  a  gate  six 
and  a  half  feet  long  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  took  a  test 
piece  six  inches  from  the  top,  and  another  five  feet  from  the  top. 
The  gate  was  parallel,  so  that,  in  turning  up  these  specimens, 
the  same  amount  of  surface  was  removed  from  each.  The  speci- 
mens were  machined  of  exact  size,  by  Messrs.  Warner  and  Swa- 
sej,  and  were  then  delivered  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science  to  be  weighed.  The  figures  of  Professor 
Benjamin's  report  are  as  follows : 

Weight  of  top  end  of  gate  in  vacuum 1160.468  gruns. 

Weight  of  bottom  end     "  **        1167.289     " 

Volume  of  top  end  of  gate 166.722  en.  cent. 

Volume  of  bottom  end    "     166.768      '* 

Density  of  top  end  of  gate  =    ^^'  ^   =  7.0568. 

Tx       x      *u  *  J,    M  1167.289      „  ^,^. 

Density  of  bottom  end  of  gale  =  ^-,  ^  ^  =  7.0414. 
•^  ®  166.70b 

Difference  =  .0154  only,  and  the  plug  from  the  upper  eod  is  the  denser. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Benjamin. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Builders'  Iron  Foundry, 
presenting  a  series  of  tests  on  the  specifio  gravity  of  vertical 
poured  castings : 

Mk.  Thob.  D.  West  : 

Dear  Sir, — If  you  have  a  copy  of  our  pamphlet  "  Our  Share  in  Coast  Defence," 
^&rt  I.,  you  will  find  an  illuBtration  on  the  third  pnge  showing  the  position  of 
the  casting  from  which  the  test  specimens  were  ordinarily  taken.  We  regret 
tbatwe  have  not  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  which  we  can  send  to  you,  as  the  edition 
^exliausted,  hut  in  a  general  way  we  can  eay  that  the  lower  test  disk  was  taken 
^boQt  eleven  feet  from  the  hottom  of  the  casting  and  two  and  a  half  feet  from 
its  upper  end. 

The  majority  of  the  tests  showed  the  specific  gravity  of  the  muzzle  specimens 
^be  higher  than  tlie  hreech  specimens,  and  also  to  be  harder  and  of  higher  ten- 
nle  strength,  which  is  tlie  reverse  of  what  we  had  been  led  to  expect.  We 
^close  a  list  showing  the  average  specific  gravity  of  all  the  casts  made  for  spe- 
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cific  gnkviiy  of  breech  and  muzzle  specimens  on  the  first  six  mortar  eastings  and 
oil  the  last  six  mortar  castings  made  by  us.  For  exact  confirmation  of  all  this 
we  would  refer  you  to  the  official  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  for  1890  and 

xe98. 

Yours  truly, 

BuiLDEBS'  Iron  Fouvdbt. 
R.  A.  Robertson,  Treasurer. 


TESTS  OF  SPECIFIC    GRAVITY  OF    FIRST  AND    LAST  SIX  MORTAR 

CASTINGS. 


Xamber  of  heat. 

Speciflc  gi-avltj  of  muzzle  or 
top  end  of  gun. 

Speciflc  gravity  of  breech  or 
bottom  end  of  gun. 

78 

79 

80 

87 

88 

89 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

7.288 

7  2436 

7.256 

7.2934 

7.278 

7.385 

7.8268 

7.3825 

7.8404 

7.8636 

7.849 

7.8345 

7.2478 

7.2447 

7.269 

7.2882 

7.285 

7.820 

7.8182 

7.8253 

7.845 

7.8336 

7.840 

7.8267 

Averacre 

87.6^8 

7.3075 
7.8024 

87.6524 
7.8048 

7.8042 

The  above  tests  and  figures  appear  to  indicate  that  there  is  no 
condition  which  will  cause  practically  any  difference  in  the  lower 
and  upper  end  of  vertically  poured  castings,  in  the  sense  which 
has  been  generally  accepted. 

Taking  up  now  the  subject  of  shrinkage,  I  repeat  my  previoas 
statement  that  we  cannot  ignore  the  influence  of  sulphur  in  reg- 
ulating the  effect  of  silicon.  An  alteration  of  ten  in  the  figures 
for  per  cent,  of  sulphur  will,  in  my  experience,  change  results 
more  than  a  change  of  twenty  to  fifty  in  the  amount  of  silicon. 

3fr.  E.  H.  Mumford, — I  simply  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  paper  leaves  out  the  question  of  elasticity  entirely,  as 
that  has  to  be  considered  later,  the  data  not  having  yet  come  in, 
and  we  have  left  the  three  elements  of  strength,  shrinkage,  and 
chill.  The  strength  has  a  certain  amount  of  importance,  and  the 
chill  a  certain  amount,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  shrinkage  is  the 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  plotted  chart  in 
Mr.  Keep's  paper,  from  actual  tests  of  shrinkage,  shows  a  very 
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Talnable  ooncliudon,  well  pictured  in  that  diagram.    If  jou  will 
notice,  the  slurinkage  of  a  i-inch  bar,  due  to  cbangeB  of  mixture, 
with  1  per  cent,  silicon,  he  chronicles  at  .183  shrinkage,  with 
3  per  cent,  at  .186,  a  difference  of  .048  of  an  inch.    Taking 
a  4inoh  bar,  the  1  per  cent  silicon  gives  .102  shrinkage,  the 
3  per  cent  silicon  gives  .045  shrinkage,  a  difference  of  .057 
per  cent    The  range  of  shrink^e  in  the  4-inch  and  in  the 
^inch  varies  very  little,  as  the  contour  of  the  curves  would 
show ;  the  whole  indicating  that  any  one  size  of  bar  is  as  good 
as  another  for  the  relative  test  of  shrinkage.    While  the  gross 
shrinkage  of  a  4-inch  bar  is  much  less  than  the  gross  shrinkage 
of  a^inch  bar,  the  change,  in  either  size  of  bar,  of  ^  of  1  per 
cent  in  silicon  produces  almost  equal  effects.    The  irregularity 
in  the  chiU  tests  I  believe  to  be  entirely  due,  as  Mr.  Keep  sug- 
gests, to  the  washing  of  the  chilling  surface,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  if  a  chilling  surface  is  heated  by  iron  washing  over 
it,  or  by  other  means,  it  will  chill  less  deeply  than  if  cold,  and 
plans  have  even  been  adopted  for  keeping  the  chilling  surfaces 
oooL    Therefore  I  believe  we  shall  have  in  the  future  more  sat- 
isfactory results  of  chill  tests  than  are  given  in  the  paper,  and  I 
helieve  the  main  value  of  the  report,  so  far  (this  is*only  prelim- 
inary, as  I  understand),  is  in  the  proof  as  to  shrinkage  that  one 
size  of  bar  is  as  good  as  another  for  showing  relative  results. 

Mr,  Gu8  C  Henning. — I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  test-bars  made  for  the  purposes  of 
the  committee.  The  fact  that  all  the  bars,  without  exception, 
were  perfect,  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  those  bars  were  a 
good  set  of  bars  for  those  purposes.  The  fact  that  it  is 
iiot  stated  in  the  paper,  is  because  the  bars  had  not  all  been 
tested.  The  fact  that  the  metal  was  not  all  poured  into  a  ladle 
And  then  stirred  up,  of  course  is  one  which  would  act  against 
the  quality  of  the  iron,  and  in  future  tests  that  I  have  asked  for 
We  will  probably  do  that.  But  that  cannot  always  be  avoided, 
^en  all  the  metal  was  melted  down  in  the  cupola  and  left  there 
^fore  it  was  drawn  out,  we  tried  to  do  that,  and  we  found  that 
We  could  not  do  it.  If  you  had  taken  that  metal  and  poured  it 
from  the  big  ladle  into  several  other  little  ladles,  we  would  not 
have  known  what  the  iron  in  the  last  ladle,  or  the  second  or 
third  ladle,  was.  So  we  ran  down  certain  heats,  and  then  poured 
^  fast  as  we  could  after  tapping.  When  you  handle  such  large 
Masses  of  material,  you  have  got  to  take  other  precautions  than 
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simply  casting  twenty  bars  out  of  one  ladle.  But  the  fact  that 
the  bars  were  every  one  perfect  shows  that  the  method  was  not 
very  far  defective  in  obtaining  such  satisfactory  bars. 

Mr.  West  has  brought  up  several  points,  and  as  soon  as  the  com- 
mittee's facts  will  appear,  every  one  can  satisfy  himself  whether 
those  strictures  made  by  Mr.  West  are  based  on  what  the  com- 
mittee has  in  hand,  or  whether  they  are  simply  given  on  belief 

Mr.  Robertson's  results,  quoted  by  Mr.  West,  cannot  be  taken 
as  they  stand.  When  we  make  a  comparison  of  specific  gravity 
we  must  cast  a  pure  article  of  one  diameter  throughout.  As 
soon  as  we  take  into  account  the  immense  effect  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  great  bulk  of  metal  down  at  the  breech  of  a  gun,  we  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  muzzle. 

J//\  John  Fritz. — ^While  these  experiments  are  peculiarly  in- 
teresting, it  does  not  strike  me  that  they  are  exactly  what  the 
practical  man  wants. 

J//*.  Henning. — ^We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  the  practical 
man  wants.  We  brought  up  this  paper  and  simply  started  the 
discussion.  If  the  gentlemen  all  send  in  their  discussions  in 
writing,  we  will  know  what  they  say. 

Mt\  Fritz.^—'WhQw  doctors  disagree,  the  patients  are  in  rather 
a  bad  fix.  I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  making  castings 
—  not  a  great  deal,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  know :  when  I  go  to 
make  a  casting,  I  do  not  go  to  any  laboratory  tests.  I  take  a 
casting  of  the  size  the  casting  is  going  to  be,  and  I  take  that 
casting  and  test  from  all  the  different  parts  of  the  casting,  and 
in  that  way  you  get  at  a  result  for  the  purpose  you  want,  and 
there  is  no  other  way  that  you  can  do  it 

J/>-.  CaHioriglit, — I  am  another  heretic,  Mr.  President. 

Mr,  W,  F.  Burfee, — In  regard  to  the  shape  of  test  specimens 
I  have  just  one  word  to  say,  and  that  is  this :  you  may  try  as 
much  as  you  can  to  get  perfectly  uniform  conditions  in  your 
test  specimen,  but  you  won't  be  as  likely,  in  my  judgment,  to 
get  such  conditions  in  a  rectangular  or  square  bar,  as  you  will 
in  a  cylindrical  or  elliptical  bar. 

It  is  (or  should  be)  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  passing  from  a 
fluid  to  a  solid  condition,  the  molecules  of  most,  if  not  all,  metals 
arrange  themselves  in  a  crystalline  form,  perpendicular,  or  nop- 
mal,  to  those  surfaces  at  which  solidification  commences,  and 
from  which  it  proceeds  to  the  interior  of  the  mass.  In  the  case 
of  a  square  bar,  the  crystals  arrange  themselves  perpendicular 
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to  the  sides  of  the  b&r,  ood  as  a  ooaseqaenoe  there  -will  be 
devebped  two  diagonal  planes  of  weatness,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
163,  where  the  inner  ends  of  these  orystals  meet  and  become 
more  or  less  entangled.    I  say  more  or  less  entangled  advisedly ; 

foinpon^e  union  of  these  orystals  in  the  

interior  of  the  mass  along  the  planes  of 
veakneBS  before  named  depends  in  no 
Bm&ll  d^ree  the  strength  of  the  bar.  This 
Wng  the  oaae,  it  seems  advisable  to  seleot 
a  lonn  of  orosB-seotion  for  cast  test  speci- 
rnena  in  whioh  all  planes  of  weakness  are 
eliminated.  In  a  reotangolar  oross-aection 
the  crystals  near  the  angles,  in  arrangii^ 
themselTeB  perpendicular  to  the  cooling 
sariaces,  will,  as  to  their  interior  ends,  become  more  or  less  per- 
fectly entangled  and  anited  along  the  diagonal  planes  of  weakness 
before  named ;  but  as  the  degree  of  perfection  of  this  entangle- 
ment and  anion  is,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than,  purely  acci- 
dental, the  test  specimens  must,  on  a  corresponding  degree, 
show  a  want  of  uniformity  in  results.  A  circular  crosa^seotion 
ia  not  liable  to  cause  irregularities  of  the  kind  named,  as  it 
has  no  planes  of  weakness. 

Mr.  Wood. — Suppose  you  test  the  bar  on  its  side,  not  in  the 
way  it  is  cast, 

ifr.  Bur/ee. — I  don't  know  that  that  would  make  any  difierence. 
It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  crystals  of  rectangular  bars 
^0  arrange  themselves  in  the  way  described. 

Mr,  John  Piatt. — I  do  not  get  up  to  speak  as  a  foundry  expert, 
but  simply  as  a  member  of  this  Society  who  has  some  interest 
in  the  work  done  by  the  committees  who  take  so  much  trouble 
to  investigate  subjects  for  us.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
have  been  discussing  the  work  of  a  committee  and  not  an  indi- 
^ilnaL  Now,  as  a  society,  we  are  interested  in  getting  results 
*hich  are  going  to  be  of  use  to  us  generally  in  the  profession. 
^<1  as  an  attack  has  been  made  on  the  methods  adopted  by  this 
Mmmittee  of  the  Society  who  ate  carrying  on  tests  for  us,  in  a 
'Attain  way  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  consider  somewhat  the 
attacks  made  here  and  see  if  there  is  any  ground  for  them,  and 
vtbe  basis  on  which  they  are  made  is  sufficiently  encouraging 
tobe  looked  into  further.  One  of  the  principal  grounds  taken 
^tas  to  be  the  shape  and  size  of  the  test-bar,  and  whether  it 
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is  to  be  square  or  round.  Experiments  have  been  made  wliich, 
if  wLat  we  are  told  is  true,  and  tbe  test  has  been  carried  out 
properly,  shonld  hare  a  great  deal  of  bearing  on  the  subject  In 
speaking  of  the  square  bar,  I  would  like  to  aak  a  question  of 
some  of  the  theoretical  men  present.  Beferenoe  has  been  made 
to  the  square  bar,  and  the  position  which  the  molecules  of  the 
iron  took  in  cooling,  and  the  form  which  tbey  took  has  been 
advanced  as  an  objection  to  that  form  of  bar  for  a  test-bar.  It 
was  stated  that  they  took  up  tbe  arrangement  shown  in  sketch 
(Fig.  165).  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  modulus  of  the  cross-section 
of  a  square  bar  is  practically  two  triangles,  and  that  those  tri- 
angles are  the  ones  that  come  into  play  almost  entirely  in  work- 
ing out  the  results  ?    In  a  round  bar,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
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BO  much  better,  the  molecules  were  shown  arranged  radially. 
The  section  of  the  equivalent  figure  of  a  round  bar,  as  shown  io 
sketch  (Fig.  164^,  is  in  that  shape,  and  the  molecules  to  my 
mind  do  not  take  up  such  an  advant^eous  form.  And  then, 
with  regard  to  the  testing  of  these  square  bars,  if  I  understood 
aright,  there  n-as  a  difference  of  four  hundred  pounds  in  some  of 
these  tests.  What  else  coald  we  expect  ?  I  speak  not  as  a 
foundryman,  but  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  testing  in  the 
laboratory-,  and  to  think  of  taking  square  bars  promiscuously 
when  you  are  attacking  a  method  which  is  being  worked  out  by 
the  Society,  and  t-aking  some  that  are  cast  with  the  face  down,  and 
some  with  the  face  np,  and  testing  them  at  random,  then  com- 
paring the  results,  and  saying,  we  do  not  get  uniform  results,  and 
therefore  the  system  is  wrong,  without  testing  them  with  one 
side  down  or  up  ;  and  in  that  connection  Mr.  West  has  stated 
elsewhere  that  he  found  a  much  denser  portion  at  the  bottom 
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of  a  round  bar.  In  the  last  discussion  he  stated  that,  in  a  bar 
oast  TertioaUy,  they  foond  in  testing  that  the  metal  was  praoti* 
callj  more  dense  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  If  those  are 
the  results  we  have  to  figure  from  in  condemning  their  methods, 
I  think,  perhaps,  the  committee  are  not  workixig  altogether  on 
bad  lines  just  at  present. 

Mt.  HeniMnffk — ^I  should  like  to  say  that  i^  in  the  work  of  this 
committee,  we  had  to  deal  with  square  bars  cast  flat,  which  vary 
among  themselves  to  the  extent  of  four  hundred  pounds,  these 
haying  been  observed  as  closely  as  possible,  we  will  give  up  our 
vorL    Those  are  not  test-bars.    That  is  not  a  good  foundry- 
Euan's  work.    I  mentioned  yesterday  that  all  the  bars  were  per- 
fect   Now,  I  wish  to  say  that  if  we  find  that  we  cannot  control 
the  strength  of  a  bar  twelve  inches  long  and  one  inch  square 
^thin  four  hundred  pounds,  we  cannot  get  at  any  results  at  all, 
ajid  had  better  throw  everything  away.    I  maintain  that  if  bars 
&re  not  cast  within  such  a  wide  limit,  those  bars  are  not  worth 
a-xiything. 

Mr.  Piatt. — ^It  speaks  somewhat  then  for  the  work  of  the  com- 
Qcixttee  if  we  find  that  the  tests  they  have  made  vary  so  little, 
^keir  experiments  certainly  must  have  a  great  deal  of  value  if 
t^lxej  get  as  good  and  uniform  results. 

Mr.  Hclloivay, — I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  ¥dth  a  great 
d^al  of  interest,  and  I  am  sure  all  who  are  here  have  listened 
'^^ith  the  same  interest.     But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work  of 
^lie  committee  has  been  wholly  in  the  direction  of  making  tests 
^^^ti  a  certain  line,  and  as  nearly  as  they  coul(}  under  positive  and 
^^ed  conditions.     The  results  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with, 
^iit  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Society  feels  under  very  great  obli- 
gation to  them  for  the  great  deal  of  labor  and  interest  they  have 
taken  in  producing  these  results.    As  Mr.  Henning  has  said,  it 
is  very  proper  and  right,  if  you  are  undertaking  to  test  anything, 
you  have  got  to  test  the  same  thing  all  the  time,  and  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  they  have  done  so  as  far  as  they  possibly 
could,  and  the  results  they  bring  before  the  Society  are  the  re- 
sults obtained  under  those  particular  conditions ;  and  for  these 
results,  and  for  the  labors  they  have  gone  through,  they  are 
certainly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Society.     On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  West  has  started  on  his  own  account  to  make  some 
tests  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  iron,  and  in  order  to  satisfy 
luinself  of  the  differences  in  iron  and  iron  test-bars  made  under 
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different  conditions,  he  has  made  a  great  variety  of  tests  in  his 
way ;  and  he  comes  here  and  tells  ns,  very  truthfully  and  very 
properly,  that  bars  cast  in  some  particular  method,  and  of  the 
same  iron,  are  not  near  as  strong  as  bars  cast  in  some  other 
method ;  so  that,  while  his  experiments  are  very  useful  and 
very  good,  there  can  be  no  fair  comparison  made  between 
the  two.  I  think  that  is  simply  the  situation.  The  committee 
have  gone  on  in  one  particular  line,  and  have  made  their 
tests  in  that  line.  Mr.  West  has  gone  on  another  line,  to  test 
for  himself  what  results  will  grow  out  of  making  bars  under 
varying  conditions.  There  has  also  come  into  this  discussion 
the  question  of  making  castings.  That  is  valuable,  because 
that  is  what  this  sort  of  a  gathering  is  for ;  it  is  to  bring  out 
the  practical  experience  of  men  engaged  in  making  castings,  and 
the  making  of  test-bars  and  tests  are  only  valuable  as  they  help 
us  to  make  good  castings.  I  would  think  there  is  no  need  of 
carrying  the  discussion  further  on  these  particular  lines,  because 
each  is  working  on  a  different  line  altogether,  and  there  is  no 
satisfactory  comparison  that  can  be  made  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Kent — The  practical  founder  has  claimed  for  a  thousand 
years,  more  or  less,  that  the  shrinkage  of  cast  iron  is  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  Mr.  Keep  has  put;  in  his  paper  a  diagram 
showing  that  the  shrinkage  of  iron  is  not  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
to  the  foot,  but  something  else  ;  and  if  we  want  to  know  what  the 
shrinkage  of  iron  is,  we  will  have  to  put  a  microscope  on  his  dia- 
gram and  analyze  the  iron  for  silicon.  Now  I  am  going  to  try  to 
prove  from  Mr.  Keep's  own  diagram  that  the  shrinkage  of  cast 
iron  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  or  just  what  the  practical 
man  says  it  is. 

Mr,  Fritz. — I  am  rather  a  practical  man,  and  I  take  exception 
to  that.     The  shrinkage  is  not  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  Kent. — In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  the  average  of  the 
whole  diagram  is  just  about  .125,  or  one-eighth  inch  per  foot 
Let  us  analyze  the  diagram  in  detail.  We  find  that  the  ratio  of 
cubic  inches  of  contents,  divided  by  square  inches  of  cooling 
surface,  is  very  small  when  we  have  a  small,  thin  piece.  Now^ 
the  practical  founder,  if  he  had  to  make  a  very  small  casting  or 
a  very  thin  casting,  will  use  a  very  open-grained  iron,  high  in 
silicon ;  and,  according  to  the  diagram,  if  he  will  put  3  per 
cent,  of  silicon  in  that  small  casting  he  will  get  a  shrinkage  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.    If,  like  Mr.  Fritz,  he  wants  to 
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make  a  big  casting,  equivalent  to  a  bar  4  inches  square,  he 
will  use  a  fine-graiiied  iron,  which  will  come  down  to  1  per 
cent,  of  silicon.    If  he  wants  a  casting  intermediate  between  the 
two,  if  he  puts  in  2  per  cent  of  silicon  he  will  get  the  same 
shrinkage.    So  the  practical  founder,  without  knowing  anything 
About  silicon,  but  knowing  about  the  grades  of  iron  sold  in  the 
siarket,  will  put  in  a  very  close  grained  iron,  that  is,  one  low  in 
silicon,  when  he  wants  to  make  a  very  large  casting,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  diagram,  he  will  get  his  shrinkage  of  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  to  the  foot.    When  called  on  to  make  thin  castings  he  will 
'buy  tiie  high-silicon  iron,  and  according  to  Mr.  Keep's  diagram 
he  will  again  get  the  shrinkage  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 
So  that  my  proposition  is  that,  according  to  Mr.  Keep's  diagram, 
what  the  practical  man  uses  is  that  percentage  of  silicon  which 
.makes  the  shrinkage  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 

Mr.  HawTdna. — I  would  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  inutility  of 
this  diagram  to  determine  the  shrink^e  of  iron.    As  I  understand 
it,  from  cursorily  going  over  the  part  relating  to  it,  all  other  con- 
ditions being  equal,  it  simply  defines  the  variation  in  shrinkage 
ocoasioned  by  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  silicon  in  the  iron. 
The  author  says :  ''It  also  tells  its  story  in  a  definite  way,  and 
does  not  require  the  trained  judgment  of  an  expert  to  make  it  of 
practical  value.   Whatever  may  be  due  to  influences  outside  of  the 
silicon  contained  in  the  casting,  an  increase  or  decrease  of  silicon 
will  lower  or  raise  the  shrinkage."    Now,  while  the  table  may  be 
available  as  simply  applicable  to  the  knowledge  of  what  effect 
silicon  has  upon  the  shrinkage,  it  is  of  very  little  use  to  enable  us 
to  determine  in  a  particular  piece  of  cast  iron  what  the  shrinkage 
is  going  to  be.    But  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this  :  I  have  not 
heard  in  this  discussion,  outside  of  Mr.  West's  brief  reference  to 
it,  that  one  of  the  by  no  means  insignificant  things  which  does 
affect  the  shrinkage  of  a  casting  is  the  temperature  at  which  the 
iron  is  poured.     What  I  contend  for  is  that  the  temperature  at 
which  the  iron  is  put  into  the  mould  will  determine,  to  an  extent 
necessary  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  amount  of  shrinkage.   We 
all  have  seen  solid  cast  iron  float  when  put  upon  the  surface  of 
molten  cast  iron,  and  we  conclude  that  its  maximuqti  density  is, 
while  in  liquid  form,  somewhere  near  the  point  of  solidification. 
We  also  know  that  the  shrinkage  of  steel  castings  is  something 
over  double  that  of  cast  irons,  and  I  presume,  in  some  degree,  at 
least,  from  the  fact  that  steel  castings  are  poured  at  a  very  much 
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higher  temperature.  Now  it  occurs  to  me,  that,  as  a  guide  for 
determining  the  amount  of  shrinkage  of  castings,  and  important 
factor  is  left  out  if  we  disregard  the  effect  of  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  poured.  While  I  may  not  be  able  to  explain  just  why 
castings  in  many  cases  have  less  shrinkage  as  they  are  poured 
cooler,  I  do  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  from  observation ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  invariably  the  case,  or  that  the  reverse  may  not 
obtain  under  some  conditions.  It  seems,  however,  not  improb- 
ably connected  with  the  explanation  given,  to  the  effect  that  the 
crystaUine  structure  of  the  cooled,  solidified  iron  is  different 
under  different  rates  of  cooling.  We  may  readily  see  that  a 
casting  of  considerable  volume,  if  poured  very  hot,  may  have  a 
longer  time  elapse  between  the  periods  when  its  peripheral 
parts  and  the  more  central  bulk  assume  the  solid  form,  than  if 
poured  cooler.  As  the  solidification  of  the  outer  or  more  super- 
ficial parts  to  some  small  depth  will  not,  probably,  absolutely 
control  its  final  dimensions,  is  it  not  probable  that  a  variation 
in  the  time  between  the  solidification  of  the  superficies  and  the 
subsequent  complete  solidification  of  the  whole  may  vary  this 
process  of  crystallization  ?  Since  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  cool- 
ing, as  a  whole,  does  this  very  thing,  the  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  pouring  makes  a  difference  in  the  general  rate 
of  cooling  after  the  superficial  parts  have  solidified. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  crystallization  takes  place 
at  a  somewhat  critical  period,  where  the  passage  of  a  body  from 
the  liquid  to  the  solid  occurs,  and  that  the  slower  this  point  is 
arrived  at,  the  larger  are  the  resulting  crystals.  That  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  crystals  among  one  another  may  vary  with  the 
rate  of  cooling,  as  the  paper  presents  it,  may  be,  and  probably 
is,  true  ;  but  it  seems  probable,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  size  of 
the  crystals  (which  is  determined  at  the  critical  point  of  solid- 
ification, and  is  not  varied  after  complete  solidification  by  the 
further  cooling)  determines  to  much  greater  degree  the  final 
volume  of  the  solid  when  cold  than  their  subsequent  rearrange- 
ment while  cooling  in  the  solid  crystalline  state. 

If  the  superficial  parts  thus  solidify,  in  one  case  incasing  a 
hotter  body  of  iron  than  in  another,  it  seems  clear  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  casting  must  shrink  to  a  different  degree,  after  the 
solidification  of  the  exterior,  than  when  this  exterior  solidifica- 
tion takes  place  while  incasing  a  cooler  liquid  body. 

This  may  not  be  a  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena^  and 
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isy  indeed,  opposed  to  the  explanation  of  "  the  relation  of  shrink- 
age to  the  size  of  casting  "  given  in  the  paper ;  it  is,  however,  a 
fact  which  any  fonndrjman  may  satisfy  himself  of,  that,  every- 
thing else  equal,  any  considerable  variation  in  the  temperature 
at  which  a  casting  is  poured  will  vary  the  amount  of  shrinkage 
to  a  degree  not  to  be  disregarded  when  accuracy  is  sought ;  and 
general^,  the  hotter  the  pouring,  the  greater  the  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Menmng. — ^I  wish  to  refer  to  these  diagrams,  which  Mr. 
Sawkins  seems  to  think  do  not  bear  that  out.    If  you  will  look 
on  Chart  XIY.,  page  669,  in  that  chart  are  six  series  of  tests,  each 
series  consisting  of  a  great  many  tests,  which  are  plotted.     You 
will  find  the  ratio  of  cubic  inches  of  contents  to  square  inches 
of  cooling  surface  at  the  top  of  the  chart    That  shows  you  that 
account  is  taken  of  the  temperature,  because,  the  larger  the  ratio 
of  contents  to  cooling  surface  the  less  rapidly  will  that  material 
cooL    You  see  that  increase  from  zero  up  to  one.    In  the  other 
column  are  given  the  shrinkages  in  inches  per  foot  of  length. 
There  you  will  find  that,  iu  these  test-pieces,  the  larger  they  get 
the  less  the  shrinkage  will  be.     The  silicon  found  by  chemical 
analysis  in  each  series  is  given  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
of  the  line.    Now,  that  chart  shows  distinctly  that  there  is  a 
certain  relation  between  temperature  in  the  flask  and  the  shrink- 
age in  the  material  poured.     In  the  first  case— Silicon  91,  Series 
7)  the  heavy  black  line  on  top — it  is  just  as  plain  as  in  the  last 
one,  although  the  irons  are  quite  different ;  the  shrinkage  de- 
creases as  the  size  of  the  test-piece  increases.     That  shows  that 
the  shrinkage  is  controlled  by  something  other  than  the  compo- 
sition, not  requiring  any  other  change  in  the  composition,  though 
there  may  be  other  differences.     But  in  every  case  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  shrinkage  is  less  per  foot  as  the  casting  increases 
in  size.     The  bars  were  all  cast  at  the  same  time,  out  of  one 
ladle,  as  nearly  as  possible  up  to  a  certain  point.     Then  another 
ladleful  was  cast,  and  so  on,  because  we  could  not  hold  all  the 
iron  in  one  ladle.      Now  turn  to  the  previous  chart  on  page 
558,  and  you  will  find  the  same  thing  to  hold  good  on  other  irons. 
With  all  these  facts  before  Mr.  Keep,  and  thousands  of  others 
in  the  regular  routine  work  of  casting,  he  has  plotted  those 
curves  on  page  561.     Those  curves,  of  course,  are  abstract,  theo- 
retical.   They  do  not  take  into  account  conditions  which  may  dis- 
turb the  effect.    They  do  not  take  into  account  accidental  changes 
due  to  fuel  that  comes  into  the  cupola.    They  do  not  take  into 
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account  the  amount  of  silicon  that  was  burned  out  in  the  cupola 
while  melting.  But  the  general  law  laid  down  in  those  smooth 
curves  is  found  to  hold  good  in  every  case.  Castings  are  made 
under  similar  conditions.  If  conditions  of  casting  are  varied  in 
the  slightest  the  castings  will  be  altogether  different,  and  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  others,  but  take  a  broad  curve  and  cover  these 
many  curves  on  pages  558  and  559,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
essentially  agree  with  these  curves  on  page  561.  The  variations 
in  those  lines  are  produced  by  conditions  that  could  not  be  con- 
trolled in  the  foundry  in  every  case.  As  experience  is  multiplied 
in  casting  the  same  bars,  these  errors  will  be  eliminated ;  some 
of  these  differences  here  may  be  corrected,  as  more  experiments 
are  made,  but  in  every  case  you  will  find  that  the  shrinkage  de- 
creases with  the  size  of  the  casting,  and  that  the  shrinkage 
decreases  with  the  amount  of  silicon  in  it,  provided  all  the  con- 
ditions under  which  those  pieces  have  been  made  were  identical 
You  must  never  forget  tliat.  If  we  had  had  larger  C€tstings, 
more  than  4:hj4^wQ  might  have  shown  more  points  at  the  lower 
ends  of  these  curves,  and  there  might  be  other  facts  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  determine.  Should  we  be  able  to  get  at 
definite  conclusions  with  regard  to  smaller  bars,  which  is  a  task 
of  infinite  pains,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  these  curves  out 
further,  so  that  we  can,  with  one  or  two  actual  trials  of  a  larger 
casting,  determine  whether  our  curves  will  hold  good  for  larger 
castings  as  well ;  by  interpolation  we  can  get  approximate  values 
of  shrinkage  for  any  size  of  casting,  provided  that  the  casting 
was  made  under  the  same  condition  as  the  little  casting,  which 
every  foundryman  makes  for  himself.  You  see  that  any  one  iron 
has  a  great  many  percentages  of  shrinkage,  which  is  due  entirely 
to  mechanical  causes,  irrespective  of  the  chemical  composition. 
I  would  like  further  to  say  that  one  of  the  conditions  under 
which  these  test-pieces  are  prepared  is  that  the  temperature 
must  be  the  same  at  the  time  of  pouring.  We  do  take  it  into  con- 
sideration, inasmuch  as  we  got  our  test-pieces  cast  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  time  a  good  founder  decides  that  it  is  at  the  same 
temperature.  We  admit  that  the  work  may  be  incorrect,  for  that 
reason.  But  you  will  find  that  such  errors  eliminate  themselves 
in  a  great  series  of  experiments.  If  we,  for  instance,  make  a 
great  many  test-pieces  all  of  the  same  kind,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, and  everything  is  alike  except  that  we  find  that  oar  results 
are  different,  then  we  go  back  and  find  out  what  the  cause  was. 
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But  the  attempt  muat  be  made  to  get  your  primary  conditions 
identioal.  If  you  do  not  do  that  you  cannot  get  the  same  resulta, 
and  you  cannot  get  comparative  results.  If  any  one  will  tell  us 
how  to  measure  the  temperature  of  the  molten  metal  in  the  ladle, 
why,  we  will  do  it ;  but  bo  far  no  one  has  been  able  to  determine 
that  before  the  iron  is  cold.  When  your  experience  indicates  that 
the  temperature  ia  the  same  it  waa  during  previoaa  easts,  then  go 
ahead  and  make  your  castings.  The  grain  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  temperature.  If  you  anneal  the  castings  the  grain  will  be 
altogether  different.  If  you  make  a  small  caating  you  will  get  a 
certain  grain  o£  one  iron.  If  you  cast  sis  pieces  of  different  sizes 
the  grain  will  Tary  in  each  one  of  them,  although  they  were  poured 
in  the  same  heat,  the  same  flask,  and  other  identical  conditions. 
II  these  six  pieces  be  poured  in  different  flasks,  all  from  one 
ladle,  the  grain  will  again  be  different ;  in  the  former  case  the 
smaller  pieces  being  cast  with  the  larger  ones,  these  will  change 
the  grain,  because  of  the  temperature  effect.  Pour  a  bar  of  each 
given  size  by  itself,  under  the  eame  oonditionB,  the  temperature 
of  pouring  being  exactly  the  same,  is  order  to  find  what  that 
little  piece  or  large  piece  wiU  do  under  those  oonditions.  In  a 
large  piece  you  will  find  perfect  orystals.  Mr.  Keep  has  some, 
and  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  bring  them  here.  But  he  has  perfect 
crystals  of  cast  iron.  Where  the  difl&culty  comes  in  in  finding 
ont  anything  about  cast  iron,  is  this,  it  is  not  an  alloy,  and  it  is 
not  a  chemical  combination.  It  is  simply  a  mixture  of  rarious 
compounds  and  elementa  Ton  can,  under  the  microscope,  pick 
out  the  graphitic  carbon  between  the  particles  of  crystals  or 
grains  of  the  other  materials.  They  are  all  bounded  by  certain 
separate  chemical  compounds,  which  can  only  be  shown  under 
the  microscope,  by  treatment  such  as  that  of  Prof.  A,  Martens, 
in  a  most  beautiful  manner,  by  etching  and  polishing,  and  he  has 
identified  materials  by  merely  knowing  how  they  look  under  the 
microscope  under  certain  treatment.  Steels  can  be  identified 
the  same  way.  But  those  appearances  under  the  microscope  are 
determined  mainly  by  temperature  infiuences,  because  there  can 
be  chemical  changes  in  metal  that  has  been  cast,  and  which  con- 
tains carbon  or  any  materials  that  can  be  dissolred  by  iron  as  a 
solvent.  Sulphur,  silicon,  chromium,  and  manganese  are  dis- 
solved in  iron  just  like  sngar  is  in  water.  Subject  a  piece  of 
iron  to  heat,  under  conditions  under  which  the  iron  will  absorb 
more  or  less  of  certain  elements,  and  if  there  are  a  nnmber  of 
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elements  in  the  castings  at  the  same  time,  some  will  be  dissolved 
more  readily  than  others.  Bemove  these,  and  then  the  others 
that  were  not  absorbed  will  be  absorbed  in  the  same  way.  But 
by  means  of  temperature,  whether  by  annealing  or  slow  cooling 
in  large  castings,  the  character  of  the  mixture,  whatever  it  is,  is 
changed,  and  if  we  can  control  temperature  we  can  control 
results. 

Mr.  CartvmghL — The  temperature,  you  say,  Mr.  Henning,  has 
all  to  do  with  the  tapping,  etc. 

Mr,  Henning, — No ;  I  say,  take  one  kind  of  iron,  and  if  it  be 
subjected  to  different  temperatures,  you  will  get  altogether 
different  results,  according  to  these  temperatures.  First,  yon 
pour  from  the  first  of  the  heat,  where  the  cupola  gives  one  mix- 
ture. Then  you  pour  from  the  middle  of  the  heat,  which  is 
another  mixture.  Then  you  pour  the  tail  end  of  the  melt  We 
say,  take  the  metal  for  test -bars  from  the  middle  of  the  heat 
always,  and  then  you  will  get  as  nearly  identical  results  as  you 
can  expect  to  get,  if  subjected  to  the  same  temperatures. 

Mr,  Haidkins, — I  merely  want  to  insist  upon  the  point  I  have 
made  that  has  not  been  touched  upon  in  the  paper,  that  the 
temperature  at  which  castings  are  poured  varies  the  amount  of 
shrinkage  of  the  castings  to  an  extent  not  to  be  ignored,  and  to 
a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  some  of  the  conditions  named 
here.  We  may  assume  that  if  you  have  a  number  of  castings 
of  uniform  dimensions,  to  cast,  if  all  the  conditions  are  observed 
which  are  given  in  the  paper,  yoa  will  have  uniform  shrinkage, 
provided  you  pour  them  at  the  same  temperature.  If  you  do 
not  pour  them  at  the  same  temperature  you  will  not  have  the 
same  shrinkage,  though  you  observe  all  those  conditions 

Mr,  Fritz, — I  agree  with  Mr.  Keep  in  regard  to  the  sulphur. 
I  do  not  want  it  in  metal  I  use  if  I  can  get  it  out. 

Mr,  HoUoioay, — Mr.  West's  objection  to  sulphur  is,  as  I  know, 
not  a  recent  one.  At  one  time  he  was  the  foreman  of  an  estab- 
lishment in  which  I  had  something  to  say  sometimes,  and  occa- 
sionally, when  we  would  get  some  castings  that  were  rather 
hard,  and  there  was  some  objection  made  in  the  machine  shop 
to  any  lot  of  castings  that  were  made,  I  would  call  Mr.  West  out 
and  tell  him  about  those  hard  castings,  and  complain  about 
them.  "  Well,"  he  would  say,  "  it  is  the  confounded  sulphur  in 
the  last  lot  of  coke  we  got." 

Mr.  CartwrighU — It  is  not  a  month  ago  that  I  was  called  to 
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a  fonndry.     The  proprietor  said,  "  Gartwright,  come  down  and 
lielp  us  with  our  foundry."    "  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  *'  I 
asked—"  buying  new  iron  ?  "     "  No."     "  New  coke  ?  "    "  No." 
''  What  is  the  reason ?  "    "I  don't  know.     That  is  what  I  have 
come  to  you  for."    I  went  down  and  said  to  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  cupola,  "  Let  me  see  what  you  are  getting  for  your  fueL" 
X  then  went  to  the  coke  bin.    There  was  a  lot  of  gas  coke  that 
lie  had  bought  cheap,  to  dry  cores,  and,  unfortunately,  the  par- 
tition between  the  Connellsyille  coke  and  the  gas  coke  had  broken, 
and  he  was  trying  to  melt  iron  with  gas  coke  rich  in  sulphur. 

Mr.  Henning. — The  committee  is  studying  for  one  particular 

ol>ject.    In  fact,  the  only  thing  that  the  committee  now  has  in 

hajid  is  to  see  whether  a  method,  and  the  size  of  bar  which  will 

answer  generally,  can  be  determined,  or  which  will  give  more 

uniform  results.    We  do  not  care  what  strength  the  iron  gives 

ix^  the  bar.    We  want  simply  to  find  a  method  for  producing 

t^stbars  of  the  best  shape  to  give  us  uniform  or  reliable  results. 

So  far  as  we  have  found  out,  we  do  not  know  anything  about  it 

Mr,  W.  J.  Keep.* — The  experiments   recorded  in  this  paper 

^^^ere  each  cod  ducted  in  strict  accordance  with  ordinary  foundry 

I^^ctice,  and  were  subject  to  the  varying  conditions  which  at  all 

imes  surround  foundry  operations,  and  from  which  it  is  impos- 

ible  to  escape. 

The  iDfluence  of  these  conditions  is  described,  to  explain 

rhat  might  otherwise  be  ascribed  to  change  in  chemical  com- 

l^osition. 

For  any  recommendation  as  to  size  or  manipulation  of  a  test- 
V>ar,  we  must  show  why  methods  in  general  use  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  why  in  the  past  so  little  has  been  learned  regarding 
the  effect  of  variations  in  the  chemical  composition  of  cast  iron. 
My  discovery  in  1885,  that  variations  in  the  shrinkage  would 
indicate  the  effect  of  the  chemical  composition  of  cast  iron,  fur- 
i^ished  a  means  for  determining  the  change  in  physical  character 
produced  by  the  presence  of  carbon,  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
or  manganese,  and  the  present  paper  treats  of  shrinkage  because, 
ty  it,  a  foundry  mixture  can  be  made  to  produce  satisfactory 
castings. 

In  the  past,  attention  has  been  directed  entirely  to  the  strength 
and  elasticity  of  cast  iron,  and  the  size  of  test-piece  has  been 

*  Autbor'is  closure,  under  the  Rules, 
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1  square  inch,  or  1  by  2  inches,  rarely  larger  or  smaller.  This 
part  of  the  subject  will  be  considered  at  the  June  meeting. 

Beferring  to  the  description  of  the  first- twelve  series,  the  chill- 
ing of  the  slag  during  the  first  day,  while  the  blast  was  off,  had 
no  effect  upon  the  melting  of  the  iron,  for  the  cupola  was  in  each 
case  hot  before  the  next  iron  was  charged.  The  second  day 
there  was  no  chilling  of  slag,  as  the  wind  was  continuous. 

The  twelve  series  are  more  valuable  because  of  these  variable 
conditions.  The  influence  of  the  temperature  obtained  in  a 
freshly  lined  cupola  is  shown  in  Series  1,  6,  and  10.  The  con- 
trast between  iron  melted  in  a  cupola  not  fully  heated,  as 
Series  7,  and  when  fully  heated,  as  Series  9,  is  shown  by  the 
^-inch  square  bars  of  these  series,  which  happen  to  contain 
equal  percentages  of  silicon. 

The  fact  that  the  silicon  is  not  equally  diffused  in  the  different 
test-bars  in  these  series  shows  that  high  silicon  pig  (10.87  per 
cent.)  will  not  produce  castings  with  as  uniform  silicon  as  when 
iron  with  a  lower  percentage  is  used.  Series  13,  14,  and  15 
received  their  silicon  from  silicon  pig  containing  about  5  per 
cent,  silicon,  and  the  silicon  is  quite  evenly  diffused.  In  Series 
16  and  1  and  7  the  pig  iron  contained  the  required  silicon,  and 
it  is  evenly  diffused. 

I  have  distinctly  stated  that  the  iron  was  not  taken  from  the 
cupola  in  different  tappings,  but  was  all  drawn  out  at  once  into 
enough  ladles  to  pour  all  the  moulds  as  nearly  simultaneously 
as  possible. 

At  this  writing  nearly  all  bars  have  been  tested,  and  the  record 
is  that  each  bar  is  sound. 

The  reason  for  the  superior  value  of  these  series  is  that 
results  and  tendencies,  which  are  alike  in  all  of  the  series,  can 
be  safely  taken  as  of  general  application  to  all  cast  iron.  In 
drawing  conclusions  only  such  general  tendencies  are  considered. 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  this  paper  has  consisted  in  state- 
ments of  opinions  differing  from  those  of  the  paper,  but  unsup- 
ported by  experimental  data,  while  each  conclusion  in  the  paper 
was  founded  on  experiment 

The  statement  that  it  is  a  matter  of  foundry  experience  that 
iron  poured  hot  will  shrink  more  than  if  poured  from  the  same 
iron  mixture  at  a  lower  temperature,  might  at  first  glance 
appear  true. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  shrinkage  cannot  begin  until  a 
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r^^d  shell  is  formed,  and  with  a  given  iron  mixtoie,  with  cast- 
ings of  the  same  mzo,  the  temperatare  at  which  the  shell 
becomes  rigid  mnst  be  the  same,  and  the  enclosed  flnid  metal 
must  be  of  the  same  temperature  in  both. 

If  one  monld  is  filled  with  hotter  metal  than  the  other,  the 
snperflnouB  heat  must  be  imparted  to  the  mould,  with  the  result 
that,  after  shrink^e  begins,  the  casting  that  was  poured  hot 
will  cool  more  slowly,  and  must,  therefore,  shrink  less  than  the 
one  that  was  poured  colder;  but  the  difference  would  probably  be 
so  slight  that  it  could  not  be  measured.  The  following  experi- 
ments prove  that  practically  there  is  no  difference : 
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The  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  were  from  regnlar  cupola  mixtures ; 
"fthe  6th  was  a  crucible  mixture  of  the  pig  irons  used  in  1st,  2d, 
^md  Sd ;  the  6th  was  of  one  brand  of  pig  iron  melted  in  a  cru- 
cible. 

In  the  sixteen  series  described  in  this  paper  it  was  impossible 
that  the  temperature  of  the  iron,  as  it  entered  each  monld, 
should  have  been  exactly  the  same,  for  they  were  made  in 
different  cupolas  at  different  times  ;  but  the  general  laws  which 
govern  shrinkage  are  apparent  in  all,  and  correspond  to  the 
variation  in  the  percentage  of  silicon,  modified  by  the  conditions 
which  have  been  mentioned. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  cast  iron  expands  at  the 
inBtant  of  solidification.  There  is  no  snch  instant.  Each 
crystal  forms  alone  and  shrinks  on  itself,  and  even  if  it  did 
expand,  it  is  not  until  such  crystals  are  numerous  enough  to 
form  a  rigid  sheU  that  the  casting  can  shrink,  and  any  expan- 
sion of  each  crystal  could  not  affect  the  whole  casting.  Cold 
cast  iron  fioats  upon  fluid  metal  because  it  has  not  become 
wetted  by  the  fluid  iron.  The  upward  current  along  the  sides 
of  a  foundry  ladle  is  caused  by  gas  and  steam  from  the  lining, 
and  the  current  ceases  or  even  reverses  when  the  next  iron  is 
caught  in  the  hot  ladle. 
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Abb  there  certain  general  principles  underljiDg  the  proper  connection  of  steam 
boilers  and  engines  in  a  power  plant  ? 

Mr,  Theodore  F.  Scheffler, — Too  much  cannot  be  written  about 
the  design  or  construction  of  boiler  and  engine  plants,  either  for 
electric  light  stations,  or  for  power  plants,  or,  in  fact,  for  any  kind 
of  a  power  station.  Considerable  space  may  be  saved  by  leaving 
everything  to  the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  economy  secured  in 
pipe  connection.  There  certainly  is  a  method  for  setting  the 
engine  connected  to  the  boiler  so  that  the  best  results  may  be 
obtained.  For  small  plants,  where  there  is  but  one  boiler  and 
engine,  it  is  customary  to  set  the  engine  about  12  feet  to  M  feet 
from  the  boiler,  and  put  an  8-inch  division  wall  between  the 
boiler  and  engine  rooms,  so  as  to  keep  all  dust  accumulating 
from  ashes  out  of  the  engine-room.  For  the  best  results,  engines 
should  be  set  longitudinally  with  the  boiler  so  that  direct  pipe 
connections  can  be  made.  This  is  also,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
the  best  method  on  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  steam-pipe. 
In  plants  where  there  are  three  or  four  engines  to  be  connected 
to  a  battery  of  boilers,  and  the  engines  are  placed  either  directly 
in  the  rear,  or  in  front  of  the  boiler  fire-room,  there  will  be  con- 
siderable waste  of  steam-pipe,  which  will  amount  to  quite  an 
item  on  account  of  tlie  steam-pipe  being  large  in  diameter  to 
accommodate  the  volume  of  steam  from  the  boilers  to  the  engine. 

For  the  purpose  of  having  some  fixed  basis  to  work  from,  the 
writer  has  taken  for  an  ideal  plant  the  following  specifications 
of  boilers  and  engines,  and  the  necessary  items  to  make  a  com- 
plete and  modern  steam  plant. 

*^  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1804)  of  the  American 
Society  of  MechaDical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XYI.  of  the  TVofw- 
actioni. 
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BOHiEBS. 

Four  66  inohes  x  16  feet  horizontal  tnbnlar  boilers,  rated  at 
100  H.P.  each,  and  to  be  set  in  one  battery  with  full  arch  fronts, 
and  all  necessary  fittings,  such  as  safety-valve,  steam-gauge,  and 
siphon,  water-gauge  with  stand-pipe  fitted  to  boiler,  three  gauge- 
cocks  for  each  boiler,  blow-off  valve,  two  check-valves,  two  stop- 
yalyes  for  feed-pipe,  main  gate  valve  for  steam  outlet,  rocking 
grates,  grate  bearers,  stack-plate,  rear  arch  bars,  and  rear  ash 
door  and  frame.  These  fittings  go  with  each  boiler.  One  boiler 
cleaner  for  all  four  boilers. 

ENGINES. 

Four  13  inches  x  12  inches  non-condensing,  high-speed  auto- 
matic engines,  to  develop  90  LH.P.  each ;  diameter  of  steam-pipe, 
i\  inches;  diameter  of  exhaust,  5  inches ;  diameter  of  pulley,  54 
inches ;  face  of  pulleys,  12.^  inches,  with  complete  set  of  fixtures, 
such  as  throttle-valve,  large  size  sight-feed  lubricator,  full  set  of 
sight-feed  oil  cups,  and  automatic  oiling  devices  for  crank  pin 
and  crosshead  pin,  wrenches,  crank  shield,  cylinder  cock-drip 
connection  for  steam-chest,  foundation  bolte,  and  one  4.J-inch 
steam-separator  for  each  engine ;  feed- water  heater  to  be  42 
inches  diameter  with  100  2-inch  tubes  60  inches  long.  Engines 
to  set  9  feet,  centre  to  centre,  and  longitudinally  with  boiler. 
Pump  required  for  this  plant,  one  400-H.P.  pump,  or  a  pump 
capable  of  delivering  3,000  gallons  per  hour,  and  all  necessary 
pipe  connections.  Each  boiler  to  have  one  injector  of  100  H.P. 
capacity,  or  equivalent  to  forcing  800  gallons  of  water  per  hour 
into  boiler,  and  all  necessary  fittings. 

In  a  plant  of  this  size  it  is  customary  to  use  a  feed-water 
reservoir  tank.  Where  there  is  no  city  water  pressure  the  tank 
is  supplied  with  water  by  a  pump,  the  tank  being  suspended 
above  the  boilers,  so  that  the  water  will  flow  by  gravity  to  the 
boiler  feed-pump,  thereby  keeping  the  pump  valves  flooded  with 
water.  One  exhaust-head  should  be  connected  to  the  main 
exhaust-pipe  after  leaving  the  feed-water  heater. 

Probably  right  here  would  be  the  proper  place  to  say  a  few 
words  in  connection  with  the  engine  foundations.  The  depth  of 
engine  foundation  should  be  at  least  6  feet,  unless  there  is  a 
good  rock  bottom  found  before  reaching  this  depth,  so  that  the 
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engine  anchor-bolts  may  be  anchored  directly  into  the  rock ; 
otherwise,  if  there  is  no  such  rock  to  anchor  to,  and  the  above 
depth  has  not  been  made,  there  will  not  be  enough  weight  to 
the  foundation  to  hold  the  engine  down.  The  writer  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  engines  on  the  market  to-day 
where  great  care  and  attention  has  been  given  thoroughly  to 
counterbalance  the  engine,  so  that  the  engine  will  run  steadily 
and  smoothly,  set  upon  four  pins,  and  will  not  jar  or  shake  off 
the  pins,  the  engine  not  being  bolted  to  the  foundation.  The 
above  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  will  not  answer  for  large 
engines,  and  especially  when  the  engine  is  very  heavily  loaded. 
The  length  of  the  foundation  on  the  shaft  end  of  the  bed,  meas- 
ured from  the  centre  of  the  shaft  to  the  end  of  the  foundation, 
should  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  foundation  measured  from 
the  cylinder  end  of  the  bed  to  the  centre  of  the  shaft  The  cor- 
rect proportion  for  this  length  of  foundation  is  about  seven 
and  one-half  times  the  stroke  of  the  engine. 

In  a  great  many  cases  this  length  of  foundation  on  the  shaft 
end  of  bed  has  been  very  much  diminished.  There  is  no  better 
place  to  throw  in  brick  on  an  engine  foundation  than  on  the 
shaft  end ;  here  is  where  the  weight  is  required. 

The  above  dimensions  which  have  been  given  will  make  the 
ends  of  the  foundation  equally  divided  on  each  side  of  the  cen- 
tre line  of  the  shaft,  making  the  centre  of  the  shaft  in  the  centre 
of  the  apex  of  the  foundation.  The  width  of  the  foundation  at 
the  bottom  should  be  equal  to  eight  strokes  of  the  engine.  In 
this  case,  the  stroke  of  the  engine  is  12  inches,  multiplied  by  8 
inches,  which  would  equal  96  inches.  The  number  of  brick 
which  would  be  required  for  this  foundation  is  7,500. 

Having  found  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  engine  founda- 
tions, it  will  be  as  well  to  give  thought  to  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  boiler  foundation  and  settings.  The  writer  has 
found  by  experience  that  3  feet  deep  will  be  sufficient  for  this 
size  of  boiler,  below  the  floor  line.  A  good,  hard  sandstone 
will  give  good  results  when  brick  is  not  used,  which  some  people 
prefer.  The  width  of  the  foundation  should  be  6  inches  more 
on  the  floor  line  than  the  boiler  side  walls,  which  in  this  case 
should  be  24  inches  wide.  There  has  been  considerable  argu- 
ment about  the  best  height  from  the  floor  line  to  the  fire  door 
opening  ;  22  to  24  inches  is  a  very  satisfactory  height,  but  30 
inches  is  considered  much  more  satisfactory  and  better  adapted 
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to  the  ordinary  firemaiL  This  height  has  been  obtained  for 
these  boilers  by  raising  the  bottom  of  the  fire  fronts  6  inches 
ahove  the  floor  line,  as  the  height  of  opening  is  bat  24  inches  in 
the  casting.  This  method  of  raising  the  front  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  wherever  it  has  been  adopted.  Another  point  to  be 
considered  on  these  boilers,  is  the  height  from  the  top  of  the 
bridge  wall  to  the  under  side  of  the  boiler  shell.  The  height 
in  this  case  is  12  inches,  and  this  gives  an  area  between  the 
top  of  the  bridge  wall  and  the  bottom  side  of  the  boiler  shell 
of  1,550  square  inches,  which  is  equivalent  to  double  the  area 
of  the  boiler  tubes.  For  the  best  results  in  combustion  and 
efficiency,  this  height  has  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The 
bridge  wall  should  be  made  horizontal  on  top.  Some  man- 
ufacturers recommend  the  top  of  the  bridge  wall  to  follow  the 
curre  of  the  under  side  of  the  boiler  shell  with  the  necessary 
area  between  the  bridge  wall  and  the  boiler.  Another  good 
point  for  consideration  is  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
grates  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  shell ;  in  this  partictdar  case 
it  is  26  inches.  This  height  has  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  ¥dde  range  of  opinion  on  the  height ;  some 
manufacturers  prefer  but  23  to  28  inches,  and  some  even  prefer 
30  inches.  The  writer  has  found  this  height  to  suit  in  almost 
every  possible  case.  The  height  given  is  about  the  average,  and 
will  evaporate  more  water  than  if  the  height  was  30  inches. 

The  boilers  and  engines  having  been  set  up  on  their  founda- 
tions, the  next  point  in  view  to  consider  is  the  main  steam  pipe 
and  fittings.  See  Fig.  168  for  illustration  of  the  main  steam 
pipe.  We  will  first  consider  the  correct  diameter  of  the  main 
steam  pipe.  As  we  have  in  this  case  four  steam  outlets  from 
the  four  boilers,  one  from  each  of  the  boilers,  and  as  the  com- 
mercial diameter  of  each  pipe  is  5  inches,  we  shall  require  a 
main  steam  pipe  with  an  area  equal  to  four  times  the  area  of 
the  5-inch  pipe.  The  area  of  a  5-inch  pipe  is  19.63  square 
inches.  This  multiplied  by  4  gives  78.52,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  pipe  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  pipe  is  constructed  on  the 
telescopic  method,  that  is,  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  from  the 
first  boiler  to  the  second  boiler  is  5-inches ;  from  second  boiler 
to  third  boiler  7  inches ;  from  third  boiler  to  fourth  and  last 
boiler  9  inches ;  and  from  the  last  boiler  to  the  engines,  the 
diameter  is  10  inches.  This  pipe  will  carry  all  the  steam 
which  the  four  boilers  can  supply,  and  with  a  minimum  resist- 
88 
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ance.  Observing  the  end  elevation  (Fig.  169),  the  main  steam 
pipe  is  at  the  extreme  height.  This  arrangement  allows  of  all 
condensed  water  flowing  back  towards  the  boilers. 

There  should  be  a  drip  connection  placed  on  the  gate  valve 
just  above  the  valve  seat,  so  that  condensed  water  may  be 
drained  off.  By  this  arrangement  of  drip-pipe,  considerable 
water  may  be  saved  from  getting  into  the  engines.  It  will  also 
prove  to  be  economical  and  saving  of  steam  from  the  boiler 

Fig.  168. 
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after  the  gate  valve  is  opened ;  for,  if  this  accumulating  water 
is  not  let  out  at  the  boiler  after  any  one  of  them  has  been  shut 
down,  the  steam  will  condense  very  rapidly.  Of  course,  this  is 
only  a  small  saving  of  steam. 

The  main  steam  pipe  is  located  36  inches  from  the  centre  of 
the  dome.  This  is  done  so  that  when  the  steam  pipe  expands 
or  contracts,  it  will  not  make  any  strain  on  the  screwed  connec- 
tion at  the  point  marked  ^1 ,  but  will  naturally  swing  from  the 
centre  of  the  dome,  the  centre  of  the  dome  becoming  the  fulcrum 
of  the  main  steam  pipe.  The  steam  pipe  connection  for  the  en- 
gines are  made  in  the  following  manner.  (Fig.  170).  First,  a 
short  piece  of  4A-incIi  pipe  is  connected  to  the  main  steam  pipe 
and  then  to  the  steam  separator.  The  steam  taking  a  spiral 
course  inside  the  separator,  causes  the  water  to  be  thrown  by 
centrifugal  force  against  the  outer  walls,  while  the  dry  steam 
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goes  throttgh  the  Bmall  holes  to  the  centre  of  the  pipe.    ITheD  it 
is  not  oonTenient  to  pipe  np  the  Beparator  aa  shown,  steam 
m&y  he  takeo  into  the  separator  at  A.    For  sectional  view  of 
separator,  see  Fig.  17L 
The  separator  shoTild  be  located  as  close  as  possible  to  the 


engine,  so  that  nothing  bat 
dean,  di;  steam  irill  be  sup- 
plied to  IJie  engine.  The  main 
steam  pipe  is  located  72  inches 
from  the  4j-iuch  vertical  steam 
pipe,  which  is  connected  di- 
rectly to  the  engine  throttle 
Valve.  This  allows  the  4.^-iQch 
horizontal  steam  pipe  con- 
nected to  the  separator  to 
swing  from  the  elbow  B  when 
expansion  or  contractioD  takes 
place.  Fig.  170  also  shows  the 
exhaust  pipe  connected  to  the  cylinder:  for  continuation  of 
exhaast  pipe,  connected  to  feed-water  heater,  see  Fig.  172. 

The  best  and  usually  the  most  convenient  place  to  locate 
a  feed-water  heater  is  on  top  of  the  boiler  side  walls,  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  boiler  and  set  horizontally,  the  heater  being 
supported  at  each  end  by  a  cast-iron  leg  or  bracket,  and  each 
bracket  anchored  into  the  boiler  side  walls  by  anchor  bolts. 

This  method  of  locating  the  heater  has  been,  as  described 
above,  placed  on  several  large  boiler  settings  which  the  writer 
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lias  designed.    Any  person  who  is  in  any  way  familiar  with  boile: 
settings  knows  how  hot  it  is  over  the  top  of  boilers,  and  cai 


readily  see  the  advantage  of  locating  the  feed-water  heater  abovi 
the  boilers.     From  5"  to  10''  of  additional  heat  will  thus  b 
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obtaiiied  for  the  feed  water  over  that  supplied,  if  the  heater  is 
set  up,  as  is  oommon  practice.  To  set  the  heater  on  top  of  the 
boiler  will  cost  a  little  more,  but  it  will  soon  pay  for  itself  bj 
being  economicaL 

The  injector  should  haye  a  separate  feed- water  pipe,  on  enter- 
ing the  boiler,  so  that  in  case  any  accident  should  happen  to 
the  pump  pipe  connections,  or  repairs  should  have  to  be  made 
on  the  pump  or  to  any  of  the  connections,  there  will  be  no  loss  of 
time  by  having  to  draw  off  the  steam  from  any  of  the  boilers, 
in  order  to  make  the  necessary  repairs.    If  necessary,  by  clos- 
ing the  main  feed-water  pipe  yalve  connected  to  the  pump  line 
of  pipe,  after  the  water  is  forced  through  the  heater,  iuid  by 
closing  the  feed  pipe  yalve  over  each  boiler,  the  whole  line  of 
pump  pipe  connections  may  be  disconnected,  and  the  boilers  fed 
with  the  injectors.    A  check  yalve  should  be  placed  over  each 
boiler  for  the  feed  pipe,  and  also  between  the  pump  and  heater. 
This  will  keep  all  pressure  away  from  the  pump  and  will  be  ben- 
eficial in  case  anything  should  happen  to  the  boiler  checks.    The 
blow-off  from  the  heater  is  connected  to  the  main  blow-off  pipe, 
OS  well  as  the  overflow  from  the  injectors,  and  the  discharge 
xnay  be  connected  to  any  convenient  point  which  will  be  the 
Clearest  at  hand,  or  may  be  carried  to  the  sewer.    To  operate 
the  blow-off  on  the  boiler  or  heater,  the  globe  valve  on  the 
injector  pipe  should  be  closed.    The  injectors  are  supplied  with 
water  from  the  water  tanks  overhead  ;  this  will  give  a  constant 
supply  of  water  under  a  head  of  water  at  the  injector. 

The  main  steam  supply  is  connected  to  the  main  line  of  steam 
pipe  leading  to  the  engines.  The  idea  of  doing  this,  is  in  case 
anything  should  happen  so  that  any  one  or  two  of  the  boilers 
should  be  off  duty,  the  supply  of  steam  would  be  constant,  in 
taking  steam  from  the  main  line  of  steam  pipe.  A  good  way  to 
connect  the  blow-off  pipe  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  shell  and 
keep  the  pipe  intact  from  burning  out,  is  to  build  a  small  wall  of 
fire-brick,  about  9  inches  thick,  and  lay  the  pipe  in  the  centre  of 
the  brick.  This  wall  will  not  diminish  the  area  of  the  combustion 
chamber  enough  to  destroy  any  of  the  draught.  For  illustration 
of  this  pipe  connected  to  boiler,  see  Fig.  173. 

The  exhaust  pipes  leading  from  the  engines  to  the  main  exhaust 
pipe  should  be  constructed  so  that  there  would  be  a  minimum 
amount  of  back-pressure.  To  do  this  satisfactorily  and  with 
the  best  results,  a  lateral  branch  "  Y"  connection  should  be 


am 
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made  where  the  pipe  meets  the  main  exhauat  pipe.  For  an 
illustration  of  this  design,  see  Fig.  174  A  valve  should  be  placed 
on  the  pipe  leading  to  the  main  exhaust  pipe,  so  that  in  case 
any  one  of  the  engines  is  stopped  for  repairs,  the  exhanst  steam 
from  the  other  engines  would  not  back  up  iuto  the  steam-chest, 
in  case  the  valve  on  the  en- 
gine was  disconnected  from 
the  eugiue.  The  "  Y"  con- 
nection also  does  awaj  with 
the  short  and  sharp  angle 
connection  and  makes  a  freer 
passage  for  the  steam. 

Roferring  to  Fig.  175,  we 
have  a  plan  view  of  the 
pump  feed-pipe  connections 
with  fittings,  also  the  injec- 
tor connected  to  the  boiler. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the 
injector  pipe  mns  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler  and 
toward  the  rear  before  dischai^ing  the  water  directly  into  the 
boiler.  The  advantage  of  this  is  apparent.  The  feed  water 
becomes  well  heated  before  dischai^ng  into  the  boiler,  and  its 
chilling  action  on  the  shell  is  greatly  lessened.    There  has  been 


considerable  discussion  about  where  the  feed  water  sfaonld  enter 
the  boiler,  and  the  writer  believes  that  this  method  is  freer  from 
objection  than  any  other  which  could  be  selected.  The  pomp 
feed  enters  the  boiler  at  one  quarter  of  the  whole  length  of 
boiler,  at  the  rear,  and  the  pipe  is  kept  as  close  aa  possible  to 
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QiB  boiler  abet!*  bo  that  there  -will  be  room  eiiOQ(;Ii  for  a  man 
between  the  pipe  and  the  top  of  the  tabes.  The  pipe  then  con- 
tinues ahead  abont  eight  feet  and  then  tamH  towarda  the 
boiler  shell  on  Ute  side,  and  then  tnma  and  cornea  back  where 
it  started  from  and  dischai^s  downwards.  Some  persona  may 
aay  there  are  too  many  tarns  employed  in  tbia  method,  bat  the 
Eeed-pipe  is  made  much  larger  after  it  enters  the  boiler  to 
redace  the  resistance  oaased  by  friction  to  a  minimnm.  Fig.  176 
also  shows  a  plan  of  the  feed-water  beater. 

Figarea  176  and  177  illnstrate  the  method  for  connecting  the 
boiler  cleaner  to  the  foar  boilers.    The  reservoir  for  reoeiTii^ 


all  of  the  sediment  collected  from  the  boilers  is  located  cen- 
trally between  the  fonr  boilers,  in  the  rear.  The  action  of  the 
boiler  cleaner  is  here  described.  As  the  water  boils  and  ciroa- 
lates  towards  the  top  and  rear  of  the  boiler,  the  scoops  gather 
all  sediment  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  is  then 
discharged  by  the  boiler-pressure  into  the  reservoir.  The  water 
and  stsam  may  be  let  oat  of  the  boiler,  independent  of  tbe 
boiler  cleaner  when  it  is  necessary,  by  closing  the  valve  con- 
nected to  the  boiler  cleaner  and  opening  the  valve  connected  to 
the  blow-off  pipe  proper.  There  is  aglobe  valve  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir,  where  the  sediment  which  has  collected 
may  be  let  ont.  This  sediment  should  be  let  out  every  other  day. 
Tbe  writer  desires  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  about  twenty 
plants   have   been  connected  up   as  described   in  this   article, 
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althougli  they  have  not  aU  bad  boiler  cleaners,  nor  has  the  in- 
jector been  connected  separately  to  the  boiler,  and  the  engines 
and  boilera  were  arranged  somewhat  differently  in  the  setting ; 
but  all  are  giving  good  satisfaction,  and  the  piping  in  general 
was  arranged  as  described  here.  Further,  in  regard  to  piping  in 
general,  in  case  of  any  accident  to  any  part  of  the  plant,  the 


"^ 

1      jj 

^» 


part  which  is  crippled  may  be  shut  off  without  shutting  down 
the  whole  plant. 

The  steam  will  reach  the  engine  with  but  little  drop  in  pres- 
sure, as  all  pipes  are  covered  with  an  asbestos  air  space  covering. 

Much  more  can  be  written  on  this  subject  and  on  this  same 
plant ;  and  the  writer  desires  to  say  that  some  time  in  the 
future,  it  would  be  interesting  to  give  an  approximate  estimate 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  entire  plant.  The  main  object  of  this  arti- 
cle is  to  create  a  fruitful  discussion. 

Mr.  Wm.  S.  Ald7-ich. — With  two  valuable  contributions  on  this 
subject  before  us,  which  have  been  so  lately  presented  to  the 
Society,  it  would  seem  that  little  more  could  be  said,  till  we 
have  seen  how  well  their  principles  work  out  in  practice.  I  re- 
fer to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Pike,  presented  at  the  New  York 
meeting  (December,  1893),*  on  "  Steam  Piping  and  the  Efficiency 
of  Steam  Plants,"  and  to  the  foregoing  discussion  of  this  same 
topical  question  by  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Scheffler.  Moreover,  any 
discussion  of  this  question  cannot  fail  to  become  more  or  less 
a  discussion  of  their  papers. 

First,  then  (following  Mr.  Pike's  order  of  requirements),  as  to 
insuring  "  that  practically  dry  steam  shall  always  be  delivered 
to  the  engine."  Granted  that  this  is  fulfilled  in  so  far  aa  pro- 
viJing  a  non-conducting  covering  for  the  steam-pipe,  it  still  re- 
mains to  locate  a  separator,  preferably  iu  a  horizontal  pipe, 
between  the  t  h  rot  tie  >  valve  and  the  steam-chest  With  bat  few 
•  rrannactioni  A.  S.  M.  R.  Vol.  XY..  p.  686,  Ho.  077. 
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exoeptionBy  a  separator  in  and  for  a  horizontal  pipe  is  to  be 
preferred  to  one  placed  in  a  vertical  pipe ;  for,  by  tbe  former 
arrangement,  the  usual  vertical  pipe  leading  to  the  engine  may 
be  freed  of  accumulated  entrained  water  by  a  "  water  well,"  or 
"  water  pocket,"  or  *'  bleeder,"  and  the  water  returned  to  boiler 
by  trap,  or  steam  loop,  thus  preventing  at  any  time  a  flooding  of 
the  separator,  as  well  as  increasing  the  efficiency  of  separation 
by  delivering  only  wet  steam  to  the  separator,  instead  of  a 
mixture  of  this  and  water ;  with  a  separator  in  a  vertical  pipe 
none  of  these  desirable  features  are  obtainable. 

Such  a  '*  water  well "  will  be  seen  in  many  installations,  as  a 
continuation  of  the  vertical  steam-pipe,  about  four  feet  below 
the  "  T "  branch  to  the  horizontal  pipe  leading  to  the  steam^ 
chest.  But  it  should  have  a  glass  water  column  near  the  top 
and  bottom.  Without  these  no  one  knows  just  where  the  ao- 
cumulated  entrained  water  stands ;  to  leave  the  botton^  drain- 
cock  of  such  a  ''  water  well "  slightly  open  is  wasteful ;  to  close 
it  entirely  for  any  definite  period  may  result  in  flooding  the 
separator,  and  later  on  the  engine.  The  glass  water  column  at 
the  bottom  will  prevent  the  engineer  from  blowing  much  live 
steam  out,  when  draining  the  *'  water  well." 

Secondly,  Mr.  Pike  lays  down  the  principle  that  *'  the  steam 
should  reach  the  engine  with  very  little  *  drop '  in  pressure." 
His  plan  of  running  large  steam-pipes  to  the  engine,  and,  further, 
in  making  use  of  large  receiver  spaces,  or  drums,  for  steam 
storage  as  near  to  the  engine  as  possible,  are  in  marked  con- 
trast to  Mr.  Scheffler's  method  of  proportioning  the  steam-pipes 
leading  oflf  from  the  steam  main.  The  first  arrangement  will 
maintain  a  reasonably  steady  pressure  under  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  intermittent  flow  of  steam  to  the  engine  ;  the  second  is 
theoretically  correct  on  the  assumption  of  uniform  fiow— an  as- 
sumption which  holds  good  for  proportioning  the  piping  to  and 
from  a  steam-heating  system,  but  which  has  held  undisputed 
sway  too  long  for  steam-engine  practice.  Experimental  determi- 
nations will,  no  doubt,  soon  show  about  how  large  such  a  steam- 
pipe  receiver  or  storage  drum  should  be,  that,  under  known  con- 
ditions of  boiler  pressure  and  engine  speed,  the  "  drop  "  may  be 
limited  to,  say,  one  pound. 

Mr.  Pike  has  clearly  shown  that  such  a  steam-pipe  receiver 
may  be  made  to  do  valuable  separating  service,  thereb}'^  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone. 
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Paraphrasing  Mr.  Pike's  second  requirement,  as  quoted  above, 
we  have  another  principle,  probably  equally  valuable,  namely, 
"  the  steam  should  leave  the  engine  with  very  little  *  rise  '  in 
pressure."  This  means  more  than  a  simple  change  of  words 
may  seem  to  indicate.  Mr.  Scheffler  proportions  the  exhaust 
pipes,  leading  to  the  exhaust  main,  on  the  principle  of  uniform 
flow  of  exhaust  steam.  Now,  an  exhaust-pipe  receiver  would  be 
as  great  a  help,  in  its  particular  sphere,  as  a  steam-pipe  receiver 
in  its  place. 

Certain  forms  of  feed-water  heaters,  placed  near  the  engine, 
are  very  efficient  in  keeping  down  the  back-pressure  on  the 
engine ;  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  is  enhanced  by  their  large 
exhaust-steam  space,  quite  as  much  as  by  their  arrangement  of 
feed-water  coils.  Placed  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  engine, 
such  an  exhaust-steam  drum  receives  the  intermittent  flow  from 
the  engine,  and  allows  it  to  flow  more  or  less  uniformly  thence 
to  the  condenser  or  to  air. 

In  defiance  of  Mr.  Pike's  third  principle  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  of  running  steam-pipes  with  inclination  to  the 
engine  (when  it  cannot  be  inclined  back  to  the  boiler,  even),  re- 
sulting in  no  provision  for  draining  off  the  accumulations  of 
entrained  water  except  through  the  engine — a  practice,  he  re- 
marks, which  not  infrequently  results  in  broken  cylinder-heads 
and  pistons.  The  usual  explanation  for  such  a  course  is  that 
the  condensed  water  should  gravitate  in  the  same  direction  in 
which  the  steam  flows — that  is,  towards  the  steam-cylinder — 
a  weak  principle  for  such  important  work. 

It  is  far  preferable  to  slope  the  steam-pipe  away  from  the 
engine  (and,  it  may  be,  in  some  cases,  away  from  the  boiler,  too), 
in  order  to  properly  meet  Mr.  Pike's  third  principle ;  namely, 
that  the  water  should  not  collect  "  except  in  places  especially 
arranged  for  that  purpose."  Such  a  place  is  the  vertical  pipe 
to  which  the  engine  and  boiler  steam-pipes  are  run  ;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  such  a  vertical  pipe  should  be  the  usual  "  water  well," 
or  "  bleeder,"  connected  as  formerly  described  for  the  vertical 
pipe  leading  to  the  engine. 

Wherever  condensed  or  entrained  water  accumulates,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  collect  in  a  closed  "  well"  or  "pocket," 
provided  with  glass  water  columns,  as  noted  previously.  In- 
stead of  draining  off  the  separator  and  water  pockets  to  a 
sewer,  they  had  better  be  run  off  to  a  hot  well,  or  returned  to 
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boiler  by  irap  or  steam  loop.  li  is  remarkable  how  much 
water  will  ihos  aocumulatey  in  the  oourse  of  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  such  an  amount  of  water^  at  from  200  to  210  degrees,  repre- 
sents money  saved  or  expended,  according  to  the  disposition 
made  of  it.  Betumed  to  boiler  by  trap  or  loop,  it  will  be  at  a 
higher  temperature  and  represent  greater  economy. 

Beferring  to  Mr.  Pike's  fourth  principle^  that  of  being  able  to 
isolate  any  part  or  portion  of  a  steam-power  plant,  in  case  of 
accident,  it  will  be  found  very  desirable  to  use  '^  quick-closing  " 
gate-valves,  as  ''  emergency "  valves.    Such  should  be  placed 
on  each  boiler  connection  as  well  as  by  the  throttle  (or  used  for 
the  throttle)  of  each  engine.    Besides  these,  regular  screw  gate- 
valves  should  be  placed  between  the  *^  quick-closing "  gate- 
valve  and  the  boiler,  to  be  closed  at  leisure,  for  security  and 
repairs  to  disabled  line.    Wherever  a  flange  connection  is  made 
it  is  weU  to  provide  for  a  bhink  or  ring  flange  being  inserted, 
according  to  whether  it  is  desired  to  close  it  entirely  for 
repairs,  or  to  open  it  for  the  flow  of  steam.     On  the  boiler  side 
of  every  large  gate-valve  should  be  placed  such  a  blank  and 
ring  flange  connection,  so  that  when  required  the  gate-valve 
and  all  piping  past  it  may  be  cut  off  absolutely  from  the  boiler. 
A  i)oint  not  fully  considered  by  either  of  the  papers  here 
I'eferred  to  is   that  of  placing  the   feed-water  heater.      The 
function  of  such  a  heater  is  really  twofold:  flrst,  to  assist  in 
J'educing  the  back-pressure ;  secondly,  to  heat  the  feed-water  to 
the  highest  point  by  the  exhaust  steam.     Both  of  these  wi}l  be 
best  served  by  placing  the  heater  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
engine,  whether  the  exhaust  steam  is  to  be  thence  run  off  to 
condenser  or  to  escape  to  air.     It  is  desirable  to  lower  the  back- 
pressure at  the  earliest  moment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  get 
the  most  heat  from  the  exhaust  steam.    Again,  it  is  easier  to 
insulate  a  small  feed-water  pipe,  carrying  water  at  about  210 
degrees,  than  a  large  steam-pipe,  carrying  the  exhaust  steam  at 
about  215  degrees.     It  is  also  more  economical  in  the  amount 
and  size  of  non-conducting  covering  required. 

Mr.  H,  H,  Supiee. — There  are  two  or  three  points  in  connec- 
tion with  both  of  these  discussions  which  I  think  would  bear  ex- 
amination. In  the  first  place,  the  query  is  as  to  certain  general 
principles,  and  most  of  these  discussions  have  been,  I  think, 
devoted  to  certain  details  ratber  than  principles.  The  only 
principle  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  one  which  has 
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arisen  in  my  own  experience,  relating  to  the  heating  of  feed- 
water.  The  functions  of  the  heater  were  described  as  being 
only  two ;  one  to  reduce  the  back-pressure,  and  the  other  heat 
the  feed-water.  There  is  a  third,  and  really  very  important 
one ;  that  is,  to  remove  a  large  portion  of  the  impurities  in  the 
water.  Most  of  the  carbonates,  and  a  portion  of  the  sulphates, 
which  make  hard  scale,  are  precipitated  if  the  water  is  heated 
hot  enough  and  the  resulting  precipitate  is  given  time  to  settle ; 
besides  which  the  mud  or  clay,  whatever  is  suspended  mechani- 
cally in  the  water,  also  can  be  separated  in  the  heater.  The 
printed  discussion  mentions  an  apparatus  to  clean  the  boiler, 
but  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  very  best  way  to  keep  a 
boiler  clean  is  not  to  ^;?/^  diiiy  water  into  it.  The  only  point  in 
that  connection  about  heaters  which  I  desire  to  emphasize  at 
this  moment  is  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  made  large  enough. 
I  do  not  mean  not  large  enough  in  heating  surface,  but  not 
large  enough  in  volume.  A  large  portion  of  the  suspended 
matter  and  the  chemically  combined  matter  in  the  water,  which 
forms  scale,  will  separate  and  settle  if  only  time  enough  is 
given,  and  if  the  heater  which  will  heat  the  water  to  208  or  210 
degrees  Fahr.  is  made  large  enough  to  allow  the  water  to  go 
through  it  very  slowly,  almost  sluggishly,  and  the  feed-water  is 
allowed  to  pass  through  it  from  the  bottom,  taken  out  at  the  top, 
and  to  flow  so  slowly  that  the  precipitated  carbonates  and  the 
clay  or  the  mud  can  settle,  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  will  be 
separated.  If  the  heater  is  made  with  ample  heating  surface 
but  small  contents,  the  water  will  go  through  it  at  a  velocity  suf- 
ficient to  carry  even  what  may  be  precipitated  through  into  the 
boiler.  I  have  seen  heaters  which  will  perform  very  efficiently 
so  far  as  heating  is  concerned,  and  yet  very  imperfectly  as  sepa- 
rators of  impurities,  simply  because  they  were  not  large  enough, 
and  the  water  was  rushing  through  so  rapidly  as  to  make  a 
current  strong  enough  to  carry  the  impurities  on  into  the 
boiler. 

J//*.  W.  li.  Warner. — The  remarks  of  Mr.  Suplee  call  to  mind 
a  little  bit  of  experience  in  which  I  was  interested  the  past  fall, 
on  the  occasion  of  our  firm  having  to  purchase  a  heater  for  a 
boiler.  Mr.  Swazey  is  our  expert  on  such  subjects,  but  he  was 
out  of  the  country,  and  the  responsibility  came  upon  me  and  the 
superintendent  ;  and  as  we  knew  nothing  about  it,  we  began  to 
gain  our  education,  and  very  shortly  had  literature  enough  to 
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run  a  college  for  a  year,  and  yet  did  not  know  mnoh  about  thia 
matter. 

Bat  there  were  some  very  corions  results  that  were  mani- 
fested to  OS  as  we  slowly  became  educated.    Agents^  of  course, 
were  very  plentifuL     They  came  around  upon  the    slightest 
provocation,   without  any  special  urging,  and  we  began  to 
figure  up  the  capacities  of  the  various  heaters,  our  needs  re- 
q^uiring  a  heater  for  a  100  horse-power  boiler.    The  heating 
capacities  of  various  kinds  ranged  from  one  to  six,  all  rated 
^t  100  horse-power.    That  made  us  rather  suspicious  of  the 
Smaller  ones,  for  one  kind,  we  found,  contained  only  27  gal- 
lons of  water.    I  make  special  mention  of  that  from  Mr.  Suplee 
aving  called  attention  to  the  quantity  of  the  water.     The 
loquent  agents  came  in  droves  to  see  me,  and,  as  I  began  to 
et  edacated  a  little,  I  said  to  one  of  them.  No.  19, 1  believe : 
^' How  dare  you  sit  there  and  guarantee  your  heater  to  heat 
""^ater  to  210  or  212  degrees,  when  you  know  it  will  not  do  it  ?  " 
ZSe  saw  that  there  was  not  a  chance  for  making  a  sale,  and 
lie  said — ^I  will  give  his  exact  words— "Mr.  Warner,  I  will  tell 
'joxx  how  we  dare  to.    Not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  makes  a  test, 
and  we  can  afford  to  take  back  one  in  a  hundred." 

Mr.  Oherlin  Smith. — I  think  that  the  college  these  gentlemen 
were  speaking  of  just  now  must  be  a  certain  one  I  have  heard 
of,  where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  learning,  because  all  the 
students  brought  some  learning  with  them,  and  none  of  them 
took  any  away. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Emery. — There  is  much  in  this  discussion  that 
is  instructive  as  well  as  interesting.  Many  points  as  .to  the 
proper  connections  of  steam  boilers  have  been  brought  out.  As 
has  been  remarked,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to 
details,  and,  very  fortunately,  some  have  been  pictured  for  us, 
one  of  which  I  will  make  the  basis  of  a  few  remarks. 

Turning  to  page  594  we  find  a  method  of  connecting  a  boiler  to 
a  main  steam-pipe  which  is  subject  to  the  gravest  criticism. 
The  main  line  of  steam-pipe  is  above  the  boiler  and  the  stop- 
valve  at  the  boiler,  as  will  be  seen  by  Fig.  169,  and  naturally,  in  a 
very  short  time  the  whole  pipe  back  to  the  valve  will  become 
filled  with  water,  necessitating  the  arranging  of  a  drip-pipe 
there.  Not  often  does  the  engineer  climb  to  the  top  of  a  boiler 
to  open  a  valve  ;  he  generally  tells  some  other  person  to  do  it. 
If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  drip-valve  is  not  opened,  or  is 
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stopped  with  sediment,  the  wat«r  collected  passes  to  the  engines 
and  may  wreck  them,  if,  indeed,  a  water-ram  is  not  formed,  at 
the  risk  of  life.  In  any  event  a  so-called  unaccountable  accident 
will  happen.  The  system  is  evidently  wrong.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  multiplication  of  boilers  required  in 
modern  plants  we  do  not  wish  so  much  to  protect  a  single  boiler 
among  the  many  as  the  main  steam-pipe  which  keeps  up  the 
supply  from  all  the  boilers.  If  the  pipe  is  made  safe,  the 
boilers  may  also  be  kept  safe ;  but  the  pipe  itself  is  to  be 
thought  of  first,  and  upon  it  the  stop-valve  should  be  placed. 
The  connection  shown  is  all  right,  if  the  valve  be  brought  up  to 
the  steam-pipe.  To  marine  engineers  it  would  seem  an  unusual 
place  for  it.  One  of  our  first  lessons  was  to  secure  a  sea-valve 
to  the  hull,  and  a  stop- valve  to  the  boiler,  with  heavy  flanges ; 
but  I  appeal  to  everybody's  common  sense  here  to  say  that  the 
rule  as  to  boilers  should  be  changed  in  large  plants.  The  main 
steam-pipe  is  the  more  important  point,  and  if  the  valve  is  put 
there,  no  pocket  is  formed,  and  one  can  safely  send  a  mere 
helper  to  open  it.  When  the  valve  is  shut  the  water  will  run 
back  to  tlie  boiler.  When  it  is  open  the  water  will  go  with  the 
current  of  steam,  no  matter  which  way  the  pipes  be  drained, 
which  is  one  of  the  things  too  few  think  of.  There  should  be  no 
places  where  water  can  lodge,  except  those  specially  provided 
with  proper  provisions  to  drain  the  pipe  and  return  the  water 
of  condensation.  Again,  in  plants  of  large  size,  where  many 
boilers  are  necessarv,  the  steam  should  be  delivered  to  the  main 
steam-pipe  through  a  check-valve.  Such  check-valve  can  also 
be  made  a  stop- valve  by  turning  a  screw  down  upon  it,  making 
a  '*  gag/'  as  it  is  sometimes  termed.  Then,  if  anything  blows 
out  about  tho  boiler,  so  as  to  let  down  the  pressure,  the  check- 
valve  shuts  down,  and  the  supply  of  other  boilers  to  the  main 
steam-pipe  is  not  interfered  with.  This  result  happened  to  the 
largo  battery  of  boilers  I  erected  for  the  New  York  Steam  Com- 
pany. The  connecting  pipes  were  bent  laterally  and  dropped 
somewhat  toward  the  boilers,  but  thd  stop-valves  acted  as  checks, 
and  were  bolted  to  side  flanges  on  the  main  steam-pipe,  and  not 
to  the  boilers.  One  night,  during  the  early  working  of  the  plant, 
a  new  feed-pump  in  the  basement  stopped,  and  when  discovered 
a  boiler  on  the  third  or  fourth  floor  was  very  short  of  water. 
The  engineer  rushed  down  and  started  the  pump  without  know- 
ing what  mischief  was  being  done  above,  and  the  cold  water 
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ciaciked  one  of  tlie  headers.  The  w&ter  flowing  but  of  that 
cracked  two  or  three  more.  The  water  from  those  blew  the  fire 
on  the  famaoe  floor  and  pat  it  out  The  automatic  damper 
opened^  and,  if  there  had  not  been  a  person  in  the  building,  the 
apparatus  would  have  taken  care  of  itself.  The  cheok-valYe 
waa  the  key  to  the  situation.  There  was  the  general  Post 
Office  in  New  York,  three  or  four  printing  offices,  several  large 
iie^  buildings  which  were  being  finished  by  electric  light  at 
iiight,  and  numerous  small  users  of  steam,  all  depending  on 
those  boilers.  If  there  had  not  been  a  check-yalYe,  as  described, 
&11  the  steam  from  boilers  of  several  thousand  horse-power 
^ould  have  blown  out  of  the  injured  boiler,  and  no  one  could 
l^a,ve  got  near  the  latter  for  two  or  three  hours  to  shut  its  stop- 
^alve.    The  result  indicates  its  own  lessoxL 

The  proper  place  to  put  drips  has  been  discussed  here.    It 
should  always  be  recollected  that  the  water  follows  the  slightest 
cnrrent  of  steam.     I  supposed,  when  starting  the  uptown  plant 
of  the  New  York  Steam  Company,  that  when  running  only 
20  or  30  horse-power  in  a  IC-inch  pipe  in  Madison  Avenue 
from  Fifty-eighth  Street,  at  a  sharp  grade,  nearly  to  Eightieth 
Street,  I  could  drain  the  pipe  back    under  the  current  of 
Bteam,  and  at  a  later  date  distribute  the  condensation  to  the 
several  houses.     On  starting,  the  water  was  carried  along  with 
the  steam  into  the  houses,  periodically  blocked  up  the  heating 
apparatus,  and  gave  the  occupants  trouble.    I  had  to  dig  down 
at  two  places  to  the  pipe  and  connect  traps  to  remove  the  water 
at  intervals,  when  there  was  no  further  trouble.     Such  experi- 
ences settle  the  principle  that  in  the  arrangement  of  steam-pipes 
the  water  must  be  carried  with  the  steam  to  some  point  where 
there  is  opportunity  for  it  to  separate.     In  the  case  of  the  con- 
nection to  the  boiler  we  have  discussed,  the  rule  is  different,  for 
the  reason  that  when  the  valve  is  shut  off  there  is  no  current, 
and  the  water  of  condensation  will  run  back  to  the  boiler.     As 
soon,  however,  as  circulation  is  established,  the  water  will  go 
with  the  steam.     The  consequence  is  that  it  is  generally  better 
to  have  a  drum  at  a  low  point  near  the  engine.     In  such  case 
the  engineer,  in  starting  his  engine,  will  drain  his  drum  as  he 
drains  his  cylinder,  and  a  steam  trap  will  attend  to  the  matter 
afterward,  or  a  cock  regulated  by  hand  to  maintain  a  water  level, 
shown  in  a  gauge-glass  on  separator. 
Mr,  Wodson,— On  page  591  Mr.  Scheffier  says  that  he  has  an 
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ideal  plant,  and  this  statement  is  ^made  without  any  qualifica- 
tions. I  want  to  say  this,  that  my  experience  is  that  it  is  an 
unfortunate  occurrence  when  your  ground  space  is  so  limited 
that  you  are  obliged  to  put  more  than  two  boilers  side  by  side. 
There  are  times,  of  course,  when  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  more 
than  two  in  a  battery.  But  I  regard  it  as  bad  design  when  not 
able  to  get  at  one  side,  at  least,  of  each  of  those  boilers. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to  call  attention  to.  On 
page  598,  Mr.  Scheffler  has  bricked  in  his  blow-off  pipe.  As  I 
understand  it,  that  blow-off  pipe  is  bricked  in  for  the  protection 
of  tbe  pipe.  But  in  bricking  in  that  pipe  he  is  preyented  from 
getting  at  the  rear  end  of  the  boiler  to  advantage,  for  I  believe 
that  the  back-head  of  every  tubular  boiler  should  be  "  come-at- 
able  "  at  any  and  all  times,  without  having  anything  in  the  way 
that  can  possibly  be  avoided,  and  that  brick  wall  is  certainly  in 
the  way.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  protecting  of  blow-off  pipes 
where  subjected  to  heat  I  think  it  is  veiy  necessary,  and  yet  it 
is  not  always  done,  by  any  means.  One  of  the  nicest  systems 
that  I  have  used,  or  have  seen,  is  to  slip  on  over  the  pipe  fire- 
clay sleeves  or  "  runners,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  steel  works. 
That  is  where  I  first  got  the  idea  of  using  them.  They  happen 
to  come  very  nice  and  true  and  round,  and  by  just  slipping  those 
on  to  your  pipe,  making  your  joints  up  in  fire-clay,  and  binding 
them  together  by  a  cast-iron  collar  at  the  end,  outside  the  wall, 
they  completely  protect  that  pipe  and  take  up  scarcely  any 
more  space  than  a  bare  pipe,  thus  enabling  an  engineer  or  fire- 
man, at  all  times,  to  get  around  it  and  over  it  and  under  it. 

Mr.  A,  B,  Fnj. — Since,  apparently,  the  discussion  has  chiefly 
tended  toward  the  consideration  of  details,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  for  one  who  has  very  largely  to  do  with  the  running  opera- 
tion of  plants,  notably  in  the  larger  public  buildings,  to  say  a 
word  or  two  touching  practically  on  the  subject  of  which  Dr. 
Emery  spoke,  that  is,  that  you  have  got  to  consider  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  plant.  Assume  you  are  putting  a  plant  in  a 
large  public  building.  Ton  are  often  forced  to  take  the  room 
which  the  architect  gives  you.  Take  the  theory  here  stated  of 
placing  the  heaters  above  the  boilers ;  now,  in  how  many  build- 
ings in  large  cities  is  it  possible  to  get  sufficient  head-room 
above  the  boiler  for  the  necessary  steam  connections  ?  I  think 
any  one  who  has  much  to  do  with  the  construction  of  plants  in 
city  buildings  knows  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  sufficient 
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bead-room  for  the  absolatelj  necessary  connections,  withont 
pattjng  anything  else  on  top  of  the  boilers.    That  is  especially 
tme  if  you  propose,  as  has  been  su^ested,  to  nse  the  heater  for 
a  purifier.    For  example,  it  is  the  practice  at  the  United  States 
Custom  House  and  Post  Office,  in  Chicago,  to  use  the  feed-water 
heaters    practically  as  purifiers.     A  very  large  quantity  of 
exhaust  steam  is  carried  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the 
heaters,  and  there  is  a  pair  of  them ;  the  run  of  each  is  about 
five  days,  and  then  the    heaters  are  changed  over,  and  the 
deposited  sulphates  and  carbonates  cleaned  out.    Now,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  you  are  going  to  use  the  heater  as  a  purifier, 
you  cannot  put  it  on  top  of  the  boilers.    You  have  got  to  have 
it  in  a  place  where  it  is  easy  of  access,  and  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  such  that  the  men  can  work  about  it    I  think  that  Dr. 
Emery'8  criticism  of  this  proposed  method  of  piping  up  the  bat- 
tery  is  yery  just  indeed.    My  own  experience  was  in  a  plant  put 
in  a  large  electric-light  station,  where  the  Talve  was  originally 
put  as  shown  here,  only  on  top  of  the  boiler-shells  instead  of  on 
the  drum,  so  that  inyariably  there  was  a  heavy  accumulation  of 
water  in  the  piping  on  top  of  the  valve.    The  only  way  to  get 
rid  of  that  was  to  open  the  drip  thereto,  but  if  you  leave  a  drip 
open  there  is  a  heavy  loss  of  steam.    You  may  say  you  can 
catch  and  trap  the  steam,  but  my  experience  has  been  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  trap  that  will  work  satisfactorily  on 
a  steam  pressure  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  or  above,  ^ 
unless  you  can  deliver  the  water  to  the  traps  in  large  quantities 
and  comparatively  cool.     Then,  so  far  as  the  feature  of  "  burn- 
ing *'  blow-oflf  piping  goes,  I  can  say  from  personal  experience 
that  I  have  found  no  trouble  from  blow-oflfs  of  a  battery  of 
boilers   that  are  forced  frequently  up  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
forced  draught,  by  connecting  together  the   surface  blow-oflf 
and  bottom  blow-oflf  back  of  the  rear  wall.     The  surface  blow- 
off  comes  out  from  the  rear  wall  at  a  point  opposite  the  water 
line.    The  bottom  blow  comes  out  in  the  conventional  place. 
Then,  by  making  a  vertical  connection  between  the  surface  blow 
and  the  bottom  blow,  and  having  the  main  blow-oflf  valve  out- 
side of  both,  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  a  sufl&cient  circula- 
tion between  the  two,  and  in  seven  years  blow-oflfs  so  piped 
have  not  needed  a  renewal. 

To  revert  to  the  first  thing — the  position  of  the  heater — speak- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  a  running  engineer,  I  think  that  those 
39 
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who  have  the  immediate  charge  of  plants  would  often  be 
grateful  indeed  if  more  thought  was  put  in  by  designerB  of  t 
plants  as  to  the  location  of  given  parts  of  the  machinery, 
often,  both  on  shore  as  well  as  on  boatd  ship,  we  find  anxlE 
in  every  conceivable  place — places  difficult  to  keep  clean 
difficult  of  access  for  repair  work — and  I  am  sore  that  a 
increased  tbonght  on  ttie  part  of  the  designers  would  I: 
benefit  to  engineers,  and  would  increase  the  economy  ol 
operation  of  their  plantn. 

No,  632—121. 


What  form  of  filing-cabinet  have  ;on  tound  meet  coDveofent  for  olippingi 

Mr.  Spencer  Miller. — Every  engineer  knows  the  Tain 
clippings  and  scraps  taken  from  trade  journals.  The  diffi' 
of  collecting  and  classifying  snch  valuable  information  hag 
appreciated  by  almost  every  engineer,  and  many  novel  wa 
classifying  this  material  have  been  employed.  The  writei 
describe  a  scrap  cabinet,  having  long  since  abandoned  the  id 
depending  upon  the  ordinary  scrap  books,  although  a  new 
of  scrap  book  is  included  as  an  element  of  the  scrap  cabinet 
This  scrap  cabinet  consists 
series  of  drawers  of  proper  sii 
which  may  be  deposited  clippin 
the  drawer  under  the  head  to  n 
it  belongs.  This  is  the  quickes 
simplest  way  of  filing  a  olippi; 
bit  of  information  under  its  pi 
heading.  If  for  any  reason  the 
does  not  wish  to  stop  to  olassif 
clippings  he  should  provide  hii 
with  a  lai^  drawer,  either  ii 
cabinet  or  in  his  desk,  where 
clippings  may  be  thrown  to  b 
sorted  at  leisure.  His  first 
therefore  would  be  to  distribute  the  material  bo  collected 
the  large  drawer  to  the  various  drawers  for  classification.  ' 
take  one  drawer  at  a  time,  trim  the  clippings  down  to  the  i 
mum  size,  and  paste  the  same  upon  perforated  sheets  (see 
178)  which  are  to  be  made  into  scrap  books  later  on; 
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BOT-aps,  of  ootme,  to  be  pasted  on  one  side  only,  vith  date  and 
nftxxie  of  publication'  from  which  it  is  clipped.  These  sheets,' 
wlien  there  are  sofflcient  of  them,  are  assembled  in  their  proper 
order  in  the  form  of  a  scrap  book  with  oovers  (Fig.  179}  and 
pat  into  the  sfaelvea  of  the  libra- 
ry, which  may  be  a  part  of  the 
Borap  cabinet  (Fig.  180). 

^e  matter  of  the  size  of  these 
elieets  is  a  qnestiou  to  be  settled 
by  the  engineer.  The  author 
oaee  8}  z  11  inches.  The  sheets 
sre  of  manilla  paper,  good  stock, 
sboat  as  heavy  as  the  average 
writing  paper,  and  of  a  quality 
good  enongh  to  write  npon  with  ink,  in  fact  the  same  manilla 
paper  as  ordinarily  foand  in  the  best  scrap  books.  The  sheets 
are  cut  in  accordance  with  the  sketch  with  a  separating  strip 
01  stub,  1  X  11  inches,  pasted  on  one  edge  of  the  same,  being 


perforated  with  fonr  holes  as  indicated  (see  Fig.  181).  This 
ieeps  the  book  from  widening  at  the  opening  side.  These 
^ets,  after  the  clippings  liave  been  pasted  thereon  are  still  left 
in  the  drawer,  usually  until  there  are  enough  of  them  to  staple 
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together.  The  ordinary  Gill  fastener  (Fig.  182)  is  sufficient  for 
this.  If  there  are  only  a  few  sheets,  they  are  simply  stapled 
together  and  left  in  the  drawer,  but  when  the  drawer  becomes 
filled  up,  the  sheets  are  taken  out,  inserted  between  coyers, 
with  a  title  printed  on  the  outside,  the  whole  stapled  or  laced 
together,  and  filed  away  in  the  shelves.  The  covers  are  made 
9x11.^  inches.  These  are  made  stiff,  with  a  flexible  joint  one 
inch  from  the  binding  edge.    Thus  it  is  to  be  seen  that  at  no 
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Fig.  182. 


Fig.  181. 


time  are  these  clippings 
in  any  form  in  which 
they  cannot  be  easily 
feund,  and  there  is  no 
time  when  the  books 
may  not  be  rearranged. 
For  this  reason  it  is 
better  not  to  page  the 
books  at  all.  The  in- 
side dimensions  of  the  drawers  should  be  10  x  12^  inches,  so  as 
to  allow  the  books  to  be  dropped  in  if  desired. 

Valuable  data  are  found  in  the  copies  of  patents,  which  are 
obtained  from  the  Patent  Office  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents.  Patents 
may  be  bound  by  themselves  in  covers  of  the  same  size,  or,  if 
desirable,  may  be  filed  in  the  drawer  under  their  proper  title, 
or  they  may  be  bound  in  with  clippings  under  their  proper 
heading.  When  this  is  done,  paste  the  edge  of  the  copy  of  the 
patent  to  one  of  the  separate  slips,  1  inch  wide  and  11  inches 
]ong,  so  that  the  perforations  just  project  over  the  edge  of  the 
copy.  This  extends  the  width  of  the  copy  of  the  patent  so  that 
it  conforms  with  the  size  of  the  loose  sheets,  and  usually  leaves 
a  little  margin  for  trimming. 

A  cabinet  should  consist  of  a  large  drawer  for  miscellaneous 
scraps,  probably  not  less  than  3  inches  deep,  another  drawer  for 
the  individual  sheets  and  a  few  separating  strips,  which  will 
be  a  ^*  stock  drawer/'  and  then  as  many  other  drawers  as  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  subjects  desired  to  be  covered.  The  illostra- 
tiou  of  the  cabinet  shows  one  which  the  author  has  used  now 
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for  oyer  three  years.  It  contains,  besides  the  drawers,  two 
shelyes,  the  lower  one  being  high  enough  to  take  in  the  scrap 
books,  being  12  inches  in  the  clear,  with  separating  stripe  (not 
shown  in  Fig.  180)  J  inch  wide  leaving  a  space  for  each  scrap 
book;  on  these  stripes  the  title  of  the  book  are  placed,  and 
the  upper  shelf  is  high  enough  for  copies  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  engineering  societies.  There  is  also  one  drawer  which 
is  about  40  inches  long,  inside  dimensions  being  9x4  inches, 
in  which  are  filed  rolls  or  large  sheets  which  could  not  be  put 
in  the  scrap  books.  On  these  shelves  trade  catalogues  may  be 
placed.  Many  variations  may  be  made  of  this  cabinet.  An 
examination  of  these  scrap  books  would  reveal  not  only  clip- 
pings pasted  to  their  pages,  but  also  type-written  copy  either 
on  the  same  sheets  or  on  sheets  of  the  same  size,  which  may 
be  extracts  from  volumes  which  are  too  expensive  to  buy  for 
the  sake  of  clipping,  also  notes  and  memoranda ;  and  included 
in  this  scrap  book  is  an  "  index  rerum  "  to  other  volumes.  Blue 
prints  from  photographic  negatives  are  pasted  in  the  book,  as 
well  as  sketches. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  usually  to  all  engineers 
who  have  a  love  for  clipping  and  collecting  scraps,  occurs  when 
an  immense  amount  of  scraps  have  been  collected  and  he  feels 
a  great  desire  to  cull.  This  system  permits  culling  perhaps 
better  than  any  other.  A  dozen  sheets  may  be  torn  out  of  a 
book,  and  the  whole  can  be  simply  closed  up,  and  their  absence 
is  never  missed.  A  great  deal  of  data  becomes  old,  out  of 
date,  and  unreliable,  and  if  it  is  not  wished  to  be  preserved  for 
historical  purposes  it  is  best  to  throw  it  away. 

A  nice  feature  of  the  cabinet  is  a  rolling  front  like  that  of  a 
roll-top  desk,  which  is  not  in  the  way  when  the  cabinet  is  open, 
and  keeps  out  the  dust  when  closed.  It  also  serves  to  make  it 
possible  to  lock  up  the  whole  affair  with  one  key. 

Mr.  TV.  L.  Chase. — I  have  worried  clippings  and  incidentally 
myself  with  a  good  many  kinds  of  files,  beginning,  of  course,  with 
a  scrap  book  and  paste  pot,  and  including  some  of  the  standard 
letter  files,  and  various  sizes  and  styles  of  envelopes.  I  am  now 
using  a  sort  of  "  home-made  "  affair  which  takes  care  of  clip- 
pings, trade  catalogues,  circulars,  United  States  patent  copies, 
letters,  etc.,  with  such  convenience  and  satisfaction  that  I 
offer  the  following  description  and  the  accompanying  example 
of  it- 
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I  get  made  to  order  at  an  envelope  factory,  from  heavy  manilla 
stock,  plnin  envelopes  nine  by  tweh'e  inches  (9  x  12),  open  on 
one  of  the  twelve-inch  sides,  and  without  flaps.  These  are 
placed  in  file  by  laj'ing  flat  on  shelves  piles  of  from  half  a  dozen 
to  thirty  or  forty  of  them  (Fig.  183  >,  according  to  volume  of  con- 
tents, with  the  open  side  at  the  back  of  the  shelf.    The  file  mart 


is  written  along  the  front  or  closed  twelve-inch  side.  Pamphlets 
are  placed  in  these  envelopes,  generally  without  other  cover, 
distributed  it  of  nniall  size,  to  make  the  envelopes  lie  flat  Cir- 
culars, letters,  patent  copies,  page  clippings,  etc.,  of  which  a 
larger  number  can  bo  placed  in  a  single  envelope,  are  ^nerally 
placed  in  foliloi's  about  eight  nnd  three-quarter  by  eleven 
inches  (8J  x  111,  open  on  three  sides,  any  one  of  which  can  b3 
withdrawn   from  its  envelope  without   disturbing  the   others. 
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Oolumn  clippings,  notes,  etc.,  are  placed  in  similar  folders,  to 
leaf  of  which  are  pasted  pockets  for  holding  the  clippings, 
,  preferably,  narrow  flaps,  for  keeping  in  position  on  the  leaf  of 
e  folder  removable  pockets  or  column-width  folders  in  which 
e   clippings  are  placed.     On  one  side  of  the  column-width 
-fcDlders  I  write  the  titles  or  catch  phrases  of  the  contents,  to 
«^^oid  haying  to  search  through  a  number  of  folders  for  an  item 
"^i^anted.     The  small  folders,  with  contents  intact,  may  be  shifted 
^^l)oat  within  the  same  large  folder,  or  transferred  to  another 
1  «u'ge  folder  or  another  envelope,  without  rewriting  lists  of  con- 
4:;«nts.     And  no  matter  how  fast  nor  in  what  directions  the  col- 
Xection  grows,  there  is  no  rearranging  of  material  required, 
'provided,  of  course,  a  satisfactory  classification  is  used,  except 
"to  split  tip  the  contents  of  a  large  folder  or  envelope  which  gets 
"too  &t  into  two   or  more  folders  or  envelopes.     I  use  this 
sirrangement  in  connection  with  the  Dewey  Decimal  classifica- 
tion, but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  prove  equally  satisfac- 
tory with  an  alphabetic  or  other  classification.    The  photograph 
pasted  upon  the  back  of  the  accompanying  sample  envelope 
shows  the  appearance  of  the  file,  and  an  examination  of  the  sam- 
ple folders  within  will  give  a  quicker  and  clearer  idea  of  those 
details  than  can  a  written  description. 

Mr.  William  T.  Magruder. — An  efficient  filing  cabinet  is  one 
which  requires  the  smallest  expenditure  of  time  to  file  from 
one  to  one  hundred  clippings,  or  to  remove  from  one  to  a  dozen 
clippings  on  from  one  to  a  dozen  different  subjects.  They 
should  be  so  filed  as  to  be  readily  accessible  at  all  times,  and  so 
that  they  may  be  removed  separately  for  use  in  the  office  or 
elsewhere,  for  filing  under  other  titles,  or  for  the  waste  paper 
basket.  The  cabinet  should  permit  of  unlimited  growth  with 
the  least  expense  of  time  and  money.  It  should  be  an  econo- 
mizer of  time,  should  have  a  properly  titled  place  for  every 
subject  in  which  you  are  interested,  convenient  in  size  to  fit  all 
likely  clippings  without  excessive  folding,  and  should  be  dust- 
proof. 

Having  used  envelope  systems  and  box  systems  and  scrap- 
book  systems,  and  having  investigated  most  of  the  patented 
systems,  I  have  devised,  and  now  use  with  much  pleasure,  filing 
cabinets  which  fulfil  all  the  above  requirements  and  are  thor- 
oughly convenient.  Externally  they  have  the  appearance  of 
bookcases,  the  usual  glass  doors  being  replaced  by  a  Scotch 
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liolland  shade  on  a  spring  roller,  with  the  sockets  inside  of  the 
top  rail  of  the  outside  casing.  The  width  of  the  clipping  case 
on  the  inside  between  the  ends  should  be  1^^  inch  greater  than 
the  width  of  the  curtain  or  shade  goods  it  is  proposed  to  use. 
Goods  of  36  and  42  inches  are  preferable  to  those  of  greater 
width,  and  the  edges  should  never  be  trimmed.  The  lower  slat 
should  be  ^V  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  shorter  than  the  distance  between  the 
ends  or  uprights,  so  as  to  cause  the  shade  to  run  true  at  all 
velocities.  The  pigeon-holes  for  the  clippings  are  made  ^^  inches 
wide  by  3  inches  high  and  10  inches  deep  for  filing  newspaper 
clippings.  For  filing  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  and  similar 
pamphlets  I  use  divisions  6t  x  3  x  10  inches,  while  for  cata- 
logues I  use  divisions  9x3  (or  6)  x  12  inches,  and  8  x  8  x  12 
inches.  The  pigeon-holes  are  made  by  inserting  horizontal  tin 
shelves  into  a  saw-kerf  ^  of  an  inch  deep,  made  by  a  thin- 
bladed  back-saw  in  wooden  uprights  i  of  an  inch  thick.     The 

outer  edges  of  the  tin  shelves  are  bent  down  and  back  upon 
themselves   for  strength,  and  to   prevent   cut   fingers,  and   to 

enable  them  to  retain  themselves  in  the  saw-kert     They  should 

be  inserted  ^  of  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  wooden  verticals,  in 

order  to  accommodate  the  title  slips.     These  consist  of  the  title 

of  the  pigeon-hole,  written  or  printed  in  a  space  V\j  of  an  inch 

by  2  inches,  bent  at  right  angles  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  paper 

2x5  inches.     A  title  slip  is  placed  on  top  of  each  tin  shelf 

and  under  its  own  clippings. 

When  inserting  clippings  for  the  first  time,  it  is  well  to  leave 
a  pigeon-hole  vacant  in  every  five  to  accommodate  growth  ;  then, 
when  the  clippings  on  a  given  subject  get  too  numerous  for  one 
division,  the  tin  shelf  over  them  may  be  withdrawn,  and  a  divis- 
ion 6  inches  high  obtained ;  or,  they  may  be  reclassified  under 
two  or  more  titles.  When  a  set  of  pigeon-holes  is  completely 
filled  up,  or  when  there  are  no  more  unassigned  divisions, 
another  clipping  case  may  be  added,  and  the  clippings  with 
their  title  slips  rearranged  alphabetically  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  vacant  spaces  left  where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  needed. 

A  clipping  should  always  be  folded  so  that  it  can  be  filed  with 
its  title  uppermost,  so  as  to  be  seen  and  read  as  soon  as  with- 
drawn. As  the  stiles  of  the  outside  casing  of  the  cabinet  project 
1  inch  over  the  edge  of  the  shade,  which  runs  in  the  space 
between  the  casing  and  the  wooden  uprights,  the  cabinet  is  as 
nearly  dust-proof  as  is  necessary.     The  tin  shelves  are  amply 
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stirong  np  to  9  inches  wide,  and  are  more  eoonomioal  in  space 
ooonpied  and  in  first  cost  than  wooden  shelye&  By  increasing 
tlie  number  of  saw-cats,  all  the  advantages  of  ratchet  shelving 
noiay  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Barton  Cruihshanh — In  keeping  memoranda,  catalogues, 
clippings,  etc.,  I  find'  that  an  envelope,  six  and  a  half  inches  bj 
t^n  inch^  opening  at  the  end,  will  hold  nearly  anything  that  I 
e^xe  to  keep.  This  size  is  large  enough  to  take  loose  sheets  the 
of  our  Transactional  and  yet  not  enough  larger  to  make  a  very 
egolar  assortment^  if  catalogues  and  pamphlets  of  the  same 
&  j^se  are  placed  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  case  without  an 
^x^yelope.  I  place  the  catch-word  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer 
either  the  envelope  or  the  cover  of  the  pamphlet,  and  then 
r  small  memoranda  I  use  the  standard  cards  furnished  by  the 
""'--library  Bureau,  though  any  other  would  do  equally  welL  These 
^  perforate  and  place  in  proper  order  on  the  front  of  envelope, 
'^^stening  with  the  standard  paper  fasteners. 

Where  card  memoranda  happen  to  come  in  front  of  catalogues 
-^ot  in  envelopes,  a  piece  of  cardboard,  like  the  envelope  in  size 
^nd  perforation,  enables  me  to  place  the  small  cards  in  proper 
^rder. 

The  document  files  made  by  any  of  the  office  specialty  com- 
fanies,  such  as  the  Library  Bureau  of  Boston  and  New  York, 
the  Globe  Company  of  Cincinnati,  and  others,  or  Adjustable 
Sock  and  Paper  Back,  made  by  the  Wells  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Syracuse,  do  nicely  as  holders  for  the  envelopes.  If  the 
Wells  racks  are  used,  a  cabinet  made  so  that  the  racks  can  be 
pulled  out  like  drawers  from  the  end  of  the  rack  will  prove  better 
for  this  system  than  their  standard  cabinets. 

Any  matter  too  large  to  go  in  tbe  cabinet  used  may  be  cata- 
logued on  the  small  cards  and  then  filed  in  any  convenient  place ; 
if  enough  of  this  larger  size  is  collected,  of  course  another 
cabinet  of  the  same  kind,  but  larger,  may  be  used. 

Mr.  ir.  H.  Jaqnes, — The  clipping  or  filing  bureau  of  the 
Society  is  evidently  deficient,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  I 
did  not  receive  a  copy  of  this  paper  for  discussion  until  a  few 
Dioments  ago.  I  believe  that  the  New  York  Sun  has  the  repu- 
tation of  having  the  finest  record  of  clippings  in  this  city. 
^  that  paper  did  me  the  honor  to  say  that  I  have  the  best- 
arranged  data  on  the  subject  of  war  material,  I  would  have 
l>een  very  glad  to  have  brought  some  samples  of  my  method 
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here  to-night  and  to  have  had  something  prepared  that  might  be 
of  interest  to  the  Society.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  some 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  subjects  indexed,  relating  to  war 
material,  with  which  I  can  answer  almost  any  question  that  you 
might  ask,  if  you  were  in  my  library.  I  file  and  record  informa- 
tion by  a  combination  of  the  Harvard  card  catalogue  system, 
seven  sizes  of  envelopes  and  seven  sizes  of  boxes,  filling  one 
box  of  each  size  before  using  another.  If  I  attempted  to  have 
one  box  for  every  one  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  subjects 
it  woidd  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  have  an  office  large  enough 
to  have  that  number  of  boxes.  I  file  my  materials  (it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  whether  they  are  photographs,  blue  prints, 
clippings,  or  records)  as  they  come  to  me.  When  one  box  is  full 
of  one  sort  I  commence  another  box,  and  in  that  way  I  add 
boxes  as  you  would  add  to  your  collection  of  books.  This  is  an 
extremely  simple  system,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad,  if  the  Society 
desires,  to  send  it  samples  of  my  method. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  points  Mr.  Miller  presented  to 
which  I  take  marked  exception.  I  do  not  believe  in  using  the 
mucilage  brush  except  to  cause  the  different  parts  of  the  clip- 
pings to  adhere  to  each  other,  when  the  editor  has  not  been 
thoughtful  enough  to  put  them  in  such  a  form  in  the  paper  as 
to  allow  me  to  cut  them  out  conveniently.  It  is  very  easy  to 
file  clippings,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  when  you  want 
them.  If  I  go  away  from  home  and  want  to  take  any  data  with 
me,  I  examine  my  card  index,  take  the  envelopes  from  the  boxes 
and  put  them  in  my  satchel.  It  is  a  simple  system,  which  &oili- 
tates  the  use  of  the  material  collected  in  a  most  excellent  way. 

Having  a  large  drawer  for  clippings,  to  be  sorted  at  leisure,  is 
perfectly  useless.  If  you  do  not  get  rid  of  your  clipping  on  the 
day  when  you  get  it,  you  will  get  yourself  into  trouble  very 
rapidly.  In  regard  to  scrap-books,  I  would  not  have  one  in  my 
technical  system.  They  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room  and  are  of 
no  Ccirthly  use  for  reference. 

For  reference  to  patents,  periodicals,  and  works  I  do  not  wish 
to  destroy,  I  have  a  very  small  printed  form  on  which  is  printed 
the  liead,  sub-head,  date,  author,  number  of  the  paper,  and  the 
sequence  of  the  envelope  in  the  drawer.  When  reading  I  mark 
the  articles  to  be  indexed  with  a  blue  pencil  and  a  red  pencil 
The  blue  pencil  indicates  the  head,  and  the  red  pencil  the  sub- 
head.   As  I  run  my  eye  over  the  technical  journals  I  mark  them 
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and  giye  them  to  my  secretary  for  indexing.  He  has  a  series  of 
rubber  stamps  for  the  various  periodicals  and  dates,  and  he 
records  all  the  required  data  on  the  form  described  above,  and 
that  small,  thin  piece  of  paper  *goes  into  its  proper  envelope.  In 
thai  way  I  have  been  able  to  file  an  enormous  amount  of  material 
in  a  very  small  space. 

I  file  photographs,  blue  prints,  and  drawings  the  same  way 
most  draughting-rooms  record  them. 

In  regard  to  culling,  if  the  slips  are  not  pasted  anywhere,  it 
is,  of  course,  very  easy,  as  the  slips  become  obsolete,  to  take 
them  out  of  the  envelopes  and  throw  them  away. 

I  am  sorry,  as  I  said  before,  that  your  filing  bureau  was  not 
in  such  good  form  that  I  could  have  received  this  topic  before. 

The  Preddeni. — ^There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  writing  it 
out  briefly  and  sending  it  in,  and  it  will  appear. 

Mr.  Jaques. — Thank  you.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accept  your 
suggestion,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — My  experience  in  this  matter  is  rather 
limited,  having  kept  myself  in  the  attitude  of  a  young  man,  just 
getting  along  in  a  temporary  way,  expecting,  as  he  gets  toward 
middle  age,  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  people,  and 
xiever  starting  a  very  good  system,  because  he  hopes  a  better 
x^ill  turn  up.     It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  study  should 
loQ  put  into  this  question,  and  that  proper  cabinets  and  filing 
surrangements  should  be  manufactured,  which  could  be  bought 
cheaply  by  everybody,  instead  of  having  the  miscellaneous  mix- 
ture which  we  have  now.     A3  a  merely  temporary  matter,  for 
want  of  something  better,  as  I  say,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  home-made  drawers  with  two  small  compartments,  side  by 
side,  duly  arranged  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  card  index, 
taking  cards   and  envelopes  3  x  4^^  inches.     These  lean  back 
against  a  sloping  adjustable  block  at  the  rear,  which  can  be  set 
to  make  the  effective  drawer  longer  or  shorter.     Over  the  thick 
middle  partition,  sunk  flush  with  top  of  drawer,  are  two  thin 
strips  of  wood   connected   with   links,  exactly  like   a   parallel 
ruler.     The  centres  of  the  links  are  pivoted  to  centre  of  parti- 
tion, and  thus  the  strips  may,  by  one  motion,  be  swung  out  over 
both  sets  of  cards,  etc.,  respectively,  keeping  them  from  rising 
when  the   drawer   is   opened.     The   envelopes   contain  postal 
cards  received  with  information  on,  small  clippings  of  all  sorts 
from  newspapers,  or  letters,  temporarily  written  memoranda. 
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etc.  At  the  top  of  each  is  written  in  the  usual  way  the  name  of 
subject,  the  initial  of  the  name  being  a  large  black  printed 
letter,  to  assist  the  eye  in  arranging  alphabetically.  Between 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  a  wider  card,  as  usual  in  similar 
card  indexes,  with  a  big  letter  at  the  top.  Besides  the  enve- 
lopes there  are,  as  before  stated,  cards  with  a  printed  initial, 
dotted  line,  and  blank  date.  This  is,  therefore,  a  mixture  of 
envelopes  containing  anything  at  all  that  may  be  useful,  and 
ordinary  white  stiflf  cards,  with  information  written  or  pasted  on 
them.  Whenever  any  document  is  too  large  to  go  in  these 
double-width  drawers  it  is  put  into  a  larger  one,  occupying  the 
same  width,  below,  and  an  index  card  is  put  in  above,  indexing 
everything  in  the  large  drawer,  so  that  the  small  one  (or  a 
series  of  them  when  it  becomes  full)  really  contains  all  the 
information  sought,  and  is  complete  as  a  record.  Everything 
in  the  large  drawer  is  in  9^  x  12|^  inch  envelopes,  made  of  stiff 
manilla  paper.  Laid  against  the  front  of  them,  to  hold  them 
back  and  down,  is  a  heavy  wooden  block  hinged  so  that  it  can 
be  thrown  against  front  of  drawer,  beyond  balancing  position, 
when  one  wants  to  take  anything  out.  In  these  envelopes  are 
kept  large  pieces  of  newspaper,  or  small  pieces  pasted  on 
cards,  or  patent  copies,  or  drawings  and  sketches  on  one  of  my 
standard  drawing-paper  sizes,  9  x  12  inches;  sometimes  also 
thin  pamphlets  and  certain  letters  that  are  kept  out  for  special 
reference,  etc.  In  regard  to  keeping  pamphlets  in  general,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  devise  any  really  good  way.  I  usually 
keep  them  in  pasteboard  boxes  which  I  buy,  that  are  alleged  to 
look  like  books.  They  are  convenient  things  to  stand  on  book- 
shelves, with  the  name  of  the  subject  on  the  back.  So  long  as 
catalogue  makers  have  no  standards  of  size,  as  they  ought  to, 
and  as  I  hope  they  will  some  time,  catalogues  come  in  of  every 
imaginable  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  mathematicians  invent  a  fourth  dimension,  that 
will  be  varied  too.  Any  special  indexing  that  is  desired,  further 
than  one  can  get  by  merely  looking  at  the  labels,  can  be  done 
by  the  card  index.  In  regard  to  keeping  periodicals,  I  merely 
put  them  away  in  files,  that  is,  if  they  are  not  periodicals  that* 
are  to  be  thrown  away.  If  I  want  to  refer  to  anything  therein  I 
mark  with  a  red  pencil  an  "I,"  for  "index,"  and  my  stenog- 
rapher indexes  them  upon  a  card.  I  won't  say  anything  here 
in  detail  about  a  system  of  keeping  standard  drawings.     I  have 
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a  oompleie  system  for  that  performance  in  a  separate  safe  with 
large  drawers,  all  the  sizes  being  classified  in  an  index  belong- 
ing to  them ;  bnt  of  course  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  separate 
reference  being  entered  in  the  card  index  regarding  any  certain 
drawing. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Balsey. — ^After  trying  and  discarding  seyeral  plans, 
I  settled  some  ten  years  ago  upon  the  Du  Bois  letter  file.*  This 
file  has  no  special  merits,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  its  intended  pur- 
pose, but  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  filing  clippings.  The  plan 
is  yery  similar  to  the  one  sketched  by  Mr.  Smith.  It  consisto 
of  a  box  of  various  sizes — my  own  being  about  twelve  inches 
long  by  six  deep,  and  eight  inches  wide.  The  box  has  a 
hinged  Ud,  and  is  provided  with  slips  of  heavy  manilla  paper 
standing  upon  their  edges,  aud  having  the  alphabet  cut  upon 
their  upper  edges.  A  follower  board  is  provided  for  pressing 
the  contents  together  and  keeping  them  flat.  Additional  manilla 
slips  are  provided  for  subdividing  different  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet when  the  collection  becomes  numerous  enough  to  need  it. 
I  have  a  piece  of  heavy  pasteboard  in  the  box,  over  which  the 
clippings  are  folded  to  make  them  uniform  in  size,  and  after 
folding  and  writing  an  initial  letter  upon  one  comer,  the  cUpping 
is  ready  for  filing.  I  have  also  a  supply  of  heavy  writing  paper 
of  the  same  size  as  the  piece  of  pasteboard  previously  named. 
These  papers  are  ruled  in  squares,  and  on  them  I  place  my 
various  notes  and  memoranda,  so  that  the  box  becomes  a  note- 
book as  well  as  a  scrap-book.  Clippings  of  small  size  are  pasted 
upon  these  papers  so  as  to  prevent  their  falling  to  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  and  this  is  all  the  pasting  required.  Clippings  occu- 
pying different  sheets  of  paper  are  simply  folded  together,  with- 
out pasting.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  file  is  its 
facility  for  indefinite  enlargement.  When  the  box  gets  full  a 
new  one  is  obtained,  and  the  alphabet  is  divided  between  the 
two.  My  objection  to  the  system  presented  in  the  paper  is  that 
it  is  too  elaborate  and  involves  too  much  labor. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning,  my  file  has  been  in  use  for  some 
ten  years,  and  so  far  has  proven  itself  entirely  satisfactory. 

Mr,  Walton  Clarlc, — The  knowledge  that  I  have  a  system  in 
use,  not  at  all  original,  that  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  over- 
comes my  natural  desire  to  remain  silent  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  attending.      I  would  criticise  the  system  of 
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Mr.  Miller  as  inyolving  too  much  labor.  Daring  my  apprentice- 
ship I  followed  his  system  of  cutting  out  clippings  and  throwing 
them  into  a  drawer,  thinking  that  I  would  file  them  subsequently, 
and,  with  the  natural  hunger  of  youth  for  printed  matter,  I  accu- 
mulated a  drawerful,  and  pretty  soon  nearly  a  houseful,  which 
eventually  I  consigned  to  the  flames.  I  do  not  belieye  at  all  in 
separate  drawers  for  dififerent  subjects.  If  you  adopt  a  separate 
drawer  for  each  subject  and  you  accumulate  one  hundred  sub- 
jects, as  you  probably  may  in  the  first  two  months,  you  may 
have  a  hundred  separate  drawers,  when  one  drawer  could  con- 
tain all  the  material  covered  under  those  hundred  heads.  An- 
other objection  to  the  drawer  and  the  paste-pot  system  is  the 
fact  that  a  clipping  is  often  most  valuable  if  you  can  give  it,  at 
the  moment  of  cutting  it,  a  title  that  will  suggest  to  you  the 
impression  that  that  clipping  makes  upon  you  at  tho  time,  and 
the  bearing  it  has  on  some  work  done  previously.  The  time  to 
title  and  dispose  of  a  clipping  is  when  you  make  it,  and  many 
men  get  their  clippings  where  they  do  their  work,  all  over  the 
country.  I  have  collected  data  and  clippings  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  and  from  St.  Albans  to  San  Antonio.  I  carry  with 
me  a  small  pocketbook  having  two  compartments.  In  one  of 
these  compartments  I  have  small  envelopes  and  cards  of  exactly 
the  same  size,  the  envelopes  for  clippings,  the  cards  for  data. 
These  I  take  out  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  arises,  fill  them, 
and  place  them  in  the  other  compartment  of  the  pocketbook. 
At  home  I  have  drawers  about  like  the  upper  one  shown  on  the 
blackboard — very  much  on  the  Library  system  filing  plan.  In 
these  drawers  I  drop  these  filled  envelopes  and  cards.  I  can 
drop  in  fifty  in  five  minutes  in  their  proper  places.  The  separa- 
tion of  subjects  is  made  by  cards  that  stand  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
higher  than  the  others,  and  have  written  near  their  upper  edges 
the  names  of  the  subjects  filed  behind  them.  They  are  alpha- 
betically arranged.  When  I  began  a  filing  system  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  one  that  was  easily  handled,  and  one  that 
should  be  cheap  to  start.  One  drawer  and  one  or  two  ordinary 
cardboard  filing  cases  for  containing  pamphlets  and  the  larger 
clippings,  that  will  not  go  in  the  little  envelopes  that  I  carry 
with  me,  are,  with  the  cards  and  envelopes,  all  that  is  necessazy 
to  start  the  scheme.  Pamphlets  and  large  clippings  I  index  on 
the  cards  that  I  drop  into  the  drawer  in  their  proper  places, 
putting  the  large  clippings  and  pamphlets  into  the  filing  cases, 
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which  are  diTidied  ap  into  compartments  by  lettered  leftyes. 
These  leayes  are  designed  to  simplify  the  finding  of  filed  papers, 
and  are  moyable,  so  that  one  compartment  may  contain  all  that 
goes  into  that  case,  if  necessary.  I  make  comparatively  few  clip- 
pings. My  experience  does  not  lead  me  to  value  a  file  by  its 
cnbio  inches.  I  take  care  of  the  pamphlets  finally  by  binding 
them,  and  on  the  back  of  the  binding  I  place  certain  numbers, 
which  are  given  also  on  index  cards,  referring  to  the  contents  of 
the  pamphlets  contained  in  that  binding.  The  cards  are  placed 
in  the  drawer  above  referred  to.  Such  a  filing  system  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  describe  can  be  started  at  an  expense  not  to 
exceed  five  or  six  dollars,  and  can  go  on  to  cover  the  three 
hundred  thousand  subjects  of  the  gentleman  who  collects  war 
data. 

The  culling  out  of  old  data  is  very  simple  under  my  scheme. 

When  I  refer  to  a  subject  in  the  little  drawer  I  take  out  all  the 

cards  and  clippings  on  that  subject  and  run  them  over.    If  there 

is  anything  that  has  been  proved  valueless  in  the  meantime,  I 

tear  it  up.     The  system  may  not  be  perfect ;  I  suppose  it  is  not, 

but  it  answers  my  purposes  so  far,  and  it  takes  little  time.    I  do 

not  know  what  occupation  Mr.  Miller  is  engaged  in,  but  I  know 

if  he  were  a  gas-house  hustler  he  would  not  have  time  to  carry 

out  his  plan  of  filing  scraps. 

Mr,  Louis  Wright, — I  would  like  to  indorse  the  last  speaker. 
I  had  a  system  in  use  eight  or  nine  years  similar  to  that  which 
Ihe  last  gentleman  mentioned,  filing  the  clippings  in  separate 
drawers  and  indexing  them  by  the  leading  word  of  the  article. 
1!  found  that  to  work  very  satisfactorily.  I  can  find  anything  I 
want  on  a  moment's  notice. 


No.  632—122. 

What  is  the  best  telephone  system,  between  the  manager's  office  of  an  exten- 
sive plant  and  the  yarious  departments  of  the  works  ? 

Mr.  G.  J.  -ff.  Woodbury . — The  telephone  differs  from  all  other 
methods  of  communication  in  that  it  virtually  brings  the  parties 
into  each  other's  presence.  There  is  not  the  delay  of  messen- 
gers, the  conventionalizing  of  writing,  the  waiting  for  a  reply ;  a 
message  goes  in  only  one  direction ;  the  telephone  serves  in 
both  directions.    It  brings  about  a  conference,  and,  as  such,  one 
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of  the  highest  values  is  in  its  application  to  manofactaring 
establishments,  for  which  purpose  a  fertility  of  inventiye  re- 
source has  been  applied  to  provide  apparatus  especially  adapted 
for  such  use,  which  naturally  differs  from  what  is  required  in 
the  general  service  of  a  telephone  communicating  to  a  central 
exchange,  whose  ramifications  not  only  extend  to  other  tele- 
phones in  the  vicinity,  but,  through  the  long  distance  lines,  over 
such  a  vast  area  that  a  single  voice  can  hold  conversation  with 
any  one  of  over  half  the  population  of  the  United  States.  With 
the  factory  system  the  problem  is  a  far  different  one,  being 
merely  that  of  entering  into  instant  communication  with  any  one 
of  twenty,  or  even  more,  persons  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  service 
must  be  furnished  at  a  minimum  cost,  both  for  installation  and 
attendance.  The  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  as  furnished  per- 
mits  the  first  condition,  while  its  arrangement  provides  for  a 
complete  intercommunication  at  will  among  the  persons  using 
the  telephone,  without  any  switchboard  or  attendant. 

The  telephone  lines  in  the  factory  system  are  cabled  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  stations,  in  a  manner  comparable  to  that 
of  certain  watchmen^s  record  clocks,  or  the  usual  annunciator 
devices.  At  each  telephone  the  person  calling  up  any  one  else 
on  the  system  makes  the  connection  to  the  telephone  desired 
by  means  of  a  dial  or  a  plug  on  the  telephone  stand,  and  the 
connection  is  made  without  the  use  of  any  switchboard  or  the 
assistance  of  any  other  operator,  and  rings  a  bell  by  the  touch 
of  a  button. 

If  the  person  addressed  is  busy  at  his  telephone,  the  one 
interfering  can  learn  the  fact  by  transmission  of  sound,  and  he 
is*  informed  of  the  interruption  as  readily  as  if  it  occurred  in  the 
personal  presence  of  those  individuals. 

In  this  apparatus,  any  combination  of  wiring  which  may  be 
desired  to  meet  local  conditions  is  feasible ;  for  example,  all  of 
the  communications  over  the  lines  may  pass  through  the  tele- 
phone on  the  desk  of  the  manager  at  his  will,  without  ringing 
that  bell,  unless  one  of  the  departments  wishes  to  address  him 
directly ;  or  the  manager's  telephone  may  be  so  connected  that 
the  reverse  will  not  occur,  by  arranging  the  wires  so  that  when 
his  transmitter  is  in  use  he  has  communication  only  with  the 
party  addressed.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  preferable  to  place  a 
number  or  perhaps  all  of  the  instruments  on  a  single  cirooity 
and  summon  the  party  desired  by  numerical  calls  on  the  bells ; 
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and,  at  the  other  extreme  of  yarious  methods,  a  small  switch- 
board is  placed  in  the  office  of  the  works,  and  attended  to  by 
some  person  employed  in  the  counting-room. 

The  factory  telephone  system  is  purely  local,  and  does  not 
involye  the  cost  of  investment  and  maintenance  of  long  lines, 
and  complicated  switchboards  at  central  stations,  with  their 
constant  attendance,  as  is  the  case  with  the  general  telephone 
system ;  and  by  reason  of  this  avoidance  of  expense  the  cost  is 
far  less,  and  the  factory  system  is  furnished  at  a  correspond- 
ingly diminished  rate.  To  obtain  satisfactory  results  it  is 
essential  that  the  plant  should  be  installed  by  one  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  apparatus,  yet  the  arrangement  of  wiring  and 
batteries  is  so  simple  that  a  man  in  charge  of  dynamos,  watch- 
men's clocks,  and  annunciators,  generally  used  in  manufacturing 
establishments,  should  also  be  able  to  give  any  attention  which 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  factory  telephone  system  may 
require. 

No.  632—123. 

Recent  deTelopments  in  the  mannfactare  of  illuminaiing  gas. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Wood, — ^I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society 
\jo  some  improvements  that  have  been  lately  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas,  either  for  fuel  purposes,  or,  more  particularly,  for 
illuminating  purposes,  as  distinguished  from  the  destructive 
<listillation  of  coal.     The  method  ordinarily  in  use  requiring  a 
complicated  apparatus  and  great  heat,  this  might  be  denomi- 
nated a  cold  process,  inasmuch  as  in  the  evolution  of  the  gas  no 
heat  at  all  is  evolved.     It  is  produced,  as  I  will  show  you  here, 
from  calcium  carbide,  and  not  only  from  this  substance,  but 
barium  carbide  and  strontium  carbide  possess  the  same  feat- 
ures, and  possibly  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  calcium  carbide. 
It  is  simply  a  union  of  common  carbon,  pulverized  (any  carbon 
that  will  make  a  good  carbon  filament  for  electric  light,  or  pulver- 
ized coal^,  mixed  in  a  definite  compound  with  ordinary  builders' 
lime,  quicklime,  and  then  fused  in  the  electric  furnace  (a  sketch 
of  the  furnace  made  upon  the  blackboard),  the  resulting  com- 
pound being  a  mass  resembling  the  slag  from  a  blast  furnace, 
gray  in  color,  very  hard,  weighing  155  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot 
These  substances  are  fused  in  an  open  electric  furnace  in  which 
the  base  is  a  cast-iron  plate  forming  the  cathode  to  which  the 

40 
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negative  wire  from  the  dynamo  is  led,  and  the  carbon  point 
enters  the  open  mouth  of  the  furnace  and  makes  the  poflitive 
pole  connection  to  the  dynamo.  The  material  is  shoyelled  in, 
the  current  turned  on,  fusion  at  once  ensues,  the  furnace  is 
tapped,  and  as  it  runs  ofif  other  material  is  added,  and  a  con- 
tinuous process  is  had.  As  we  drop  this  piece  of  carbide  into 
the  water,  you  will  notice  at  once  hydration  begins,  and  the  gas 
evolved  ignites  as  I  apply  a  match  to  it.  It  would  bum  con- 
tinuously if  the  air  could  get  to  it.  It  slacks  upon  exposure  to 
the  air  about  the  same  as  quicklime,  and  requires  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  same  way.  After  air  slacking,  however,  it  does 
not  lose  all  of  its  gas-giving  properties.  Here  is  some  that  has 
been  air-slacked  which  I  will  pour  in,  and  it  still  evolves  gas 
and  burns.  It  should  be  used  while  in  its  i;Timal  condition  of  a 
hard  substance.  For  a  domestic  apparatus  all  that  is  necessary 
is  an  earthen  or  metallic  vessel  of  any  given  capacity,  say 
about  the  size  of  a  Dutch  churn,  with  a  little  gas-holder  the 
size  of  a  water  barrel,  and  an  arrangement  of  a  funnel  siphon 
over  it,  so  that  as  your  holder  descends  it  would  open  a  valve 
and  allow  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  reach  the  carbide,  and 
the  evolution  of  gas  at  once  commences,  raises  the  holder,  cuts 
off  the  supply  of  water,  and  it  is  automatic  in  all  respects.  A 
single  charge  will  last  from  three  to  four  or  six  months,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  gas  used.  The  chemical  composition  of 
the  matter  is  this :  the  calcium  carbide  represented  by  the  sym- 
bol CaCj  is  hydrated  by  the  addition  of  water  and  becomes 
CaCo  +  HoO.  The  affinity  for  the  oxygen  in  combination  in 
water  is  stronger  for  the  calcium  than  it  is  for  the  hydrogen, 
and  it  comes  over  to  the  calcium,  forming  CaO  quicklime,  leav- 
ing Ca  +  H2,  or  pure  acetylene  gas.     Its  specific  gravity 

(  92  (Berthelot)  =  69.484  pounds  )         -  ^^      ,..    ^    . 

=   )  M  /m.  no  u'TQ  1    f  P®r  1,000  cubic  feet 

(  91  (Thomsen    =  68.878  pounds  )  ^ 

When  mixed  with  40  per  cent,  of  air,  its  specific  gravity  =  .9412 
to  .946  =  71.1856  pounds  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Pure  acetylene 
calorific  power  (Thomsen's  formulae) 

( 21,492.7  HU  per  pound  I  i.       .      .         .     /i-     -jx 

=  1    1,493.4  HU  per  cubic  foot    \  ^^"^°8  *^  ^^*«'  ^^^^^)' 


or 


( 20,745     HU  per  pound  I  u       •      x         l 

\    1,441.4  HU  per  cubic  foot    f  ^"^^^8  ^  ^^'"'^  ^*P"- 
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Its  eqmTaleiit  light  unit  is  80,000  to  100,000  oandle-feet  of  ordi- 
nary oity  gas  of  22  to  26  candle-power.    The  gas  of  itself  is  not 
condensible  by  cold  or  pressure.    It  bams  with  a  perfectly  white 
light,  so  mach  so  that  two  half- foot  burners,  burning  1^  feet 
of  gas  each  under  an  inch  of  pressure  per  hour,  give  a  light 
equal  to  diffused  daylight.    It  bears  an  admixture  of  40  per 
cent,  air  with  manifest  advantage  over  burning  pure  acetylene. 
This  80,000  candle-feet  combination  represents  the  gas  when  40 
per  cent  of  air  has  been  mixed  with  it    Explosive  effects  of 
mixture  of  air  and  gas  cease  at  about  20  of  air  to  1  of  gas. 
When  the  gas  is  burned  pure  it  represents  from  8,000  to  10,000 
cubic  feet  of  80  to  90  candle-power  gaa    It  is  perfectly  white, 
and  more  steady  than  any  ordinary  gas  flame.    The  *flame  is 
tough — cannot  be  blown  out  under  ordinary  circumstances  by 
currents  of  air  or  by  the  mouth,  except  as  you  exert  yourself 
and  give  it  an  intermittent    blast,  which  would    extinguish 
almost  anything.     The  substances  that  enter  into  this  carbide 
are  2  tons  of  pulverized  coke,  2^  tons  of  quicklime,  which, 
united,  give  2  tons  of  CaCs,  and  requires  an  electrical  energy  of 
about  75  volts,  2,000  amperes,  equivalent  to  about  200  horse- 
power, which  would  yield  about  two  tons  of  carbide  for  a  24-hour 
day. 

These  are  the  principal  facts  connected  with  it  Whether  it 
will  ever  replace  city  gas  is  a  question  of  how  cheaply  it  can  be 
made.  At  present  this  cost  represents  about  10  tons  of  carbide 
per  day  per  1,000  horse-power,  or  what  may  be  considered 
equal  to  24  pounds  of  carbide  per  24  hours  per  horse-power. 
The  alternating  current  that  is  now  being  experimented  with,  in 
distinction  to  where  it  has  been  made  by  the  direct  current,  will 
probably  bring  up  the  production  to  20  tons,  with  a  possible  30 
tons  in  sight  for  the  dynamo  duty  per  24-hour  day.  At  10  tons 
the  cost  of  the  gas  would  probably  be  $1.50  per  thousand  of  24  to 
26  candle-power.  It  will  completely  replace  the  Pintsch  system 
of  manufacturing  gas  from  oil,  or  any  other  compressed  gas  from 
the  ordinary  hydrogen  water  gas,  and  the  carburetted  air  gas,  or 
the  Springfield  and  kindred  gassed-air  systems.  Domestically, 
a  corner  of  a  cellar  six  feet  square  would  give  room  for  an 
apparatus  that  would  take  care  of  half  a  dozen  surrounding 
houses,  and  would  be  perfectly  automatic,  only  requiring  the 
charging  of  the  gas  generator  once  in  a  certain  number  of 
months.     The  carbide  material  would  be  shipped,  or  could  be 
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handled,  in  empty  oil  casks— anything  to  keep  the  air  from  it- 
and  in  quantities  would  be  shipped  very  likely  in  tank  cars.  As 
we  break  the  substance  we  find  that  it  has  crystallized  in  the 
cubical  form,  and  some  of  the  crystals,  when  the  carbide  has 
been  fresh  made,  are  a  very  beautiful  purplish-blue  color,  very 
large  and  very  distinctive.  In  searching  for  the  chemistry  of 
the  carbides  we  find  comparatively  no  knowledge  concerning 
them.  Our  text-books  of  chemistry  are  barren  on  the  subject 
of  carbides,  though  acetylene  gas  has  been  known  to  chemists 
for  over  sixty  years,  and  its  production  from  the  fusion  of  char- 
coal  and  zinc  by  a  group  of  Bunsen  elements  fully  described 
and  practised  in  the  laboratory.  The  advent  of  electrical  science 
in  the  construction  of  the  dynamo  has  brought  out  these  subjects 
in  the  case  of  borides,  silicides,  and  the  carbides,  all  of  which 
are  assuming  great  chemical  importance,  and  all  of  which  are 
gas-making  materials.  The  substances  from  which  they  are 
made  are  widely  diffused  in  nature.  That  calcium  carbide  has 
been  developed  to  this  point  is  simply  a  question  of  accident  in 
the  manufacture  of  carbon  filaments  for  electric  light  Barium 
and  strontium,  when  put  into  the  form  of  carbides,  give  a  little 
greater  percentage  of  gas  than  the  calcium.  They  would  be 
represented  by  the  symbols : 

BaCj  +  HoO  =  BaO  -h  CaHj  =  acetylene  gas. 
SnC,  +  HgO  =  SnO  +  C2H2  = 

Mr.  Kent, — I  would  like  you  to  explain  how  the  2  tons  of 
carbon  and  2i  tons  calcium  make  2  tons  only  of  the  carbide. 

Mr.  Wood. — There  is  a  waste.  You  will  notice  in  these 
samples  that  the  compound  is  a  dark  gray  color  instead  of  being 
white.     It  is  the  free  carbon  in  it. 

Mr.  Kent. — That  2  tons  is  the  pure  carbide,  and  the  other  is 
the  residue  ? 

Mr.  Wood. — Yes,  together  with  the  furnace  wastes  in  volatili- 
zation and  impure  furnace  slag. 

3fr.  Kent. — Is  it  a  simple  mono-carbide  ? 

Mr,  Wood. — That  is  all ;  two  elements  of  carbon  and  one  of 
calcium. 

Mr,  Kent, — It  is  curious  that  in  iron  the  carbides  are  indeter- 
minable. We  do  not  know  them.  But  here  it  seems  a  plain 
carbide.     Have  you  compared  the  light  you  can  get  out  of  200 
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horae-power  with  the  amount  of  electric  light  you  can  get  with 
the  same  horse-power  ? 

Mr.  Wood. — ^I  am  informed  that  one  ton  of  the  carbide  will 
give  an  equivalent  light  of  from  80,000  to  100,000  candle  feet 
of  ordinary  city  gas,  22  to  26  candle-power  gas.  I  have  not 
measured  the  power  of  the  light  myseU 

Mr.  Kent — ^Woidd  that  give  as  much  light  as  the  electric  light 
from  the  same  horse-power  ? 

Mr.  Wood. — That  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer,  as  electric 
candle-power  is  a  very  yariable  quantity. 

Mr.  Durfee. — ^I  presume  it  would  be  possible  to  use  this 
material  in  the  ordinary  Dobronnier  apparatus,  which  was 
formerly  used  for  making  pure  hydrogen  for  domestic  pur- 
poses ? 

Mr.  Wood. — The  ordinary  house  service-pipes  require  no 
change  at  all  to  use  the  gas. 

Mr.  Durfee. — I  mean,  using  it  as  a  table  lamp,  with  the 
Dobronnier  arrangement  of  bell  and  outside  cylinder. 

Mr.  Wood. — This  material,  when  the  surplus  water  is  poured 
off,  and  the  deposit  is  enclosed  for  a  short  time  within  a  case, 
develops  a  very  notable  per  cent  of  ammonia — so  much  so  that 
the  refuse  is  a  most  excellent  fertilizer.  There  would  be  no 
waste  in  it 

Mr,  Durfee. — This  (referring  to  a  sketch)  is  the  arrangement 
to  which  I  referred.  It  consisted  of  an  exterior  cylinder  in 
which  there  was  a  bell.  In  the  bell  was  suspended  a  gauze  of 
zinc  or  iron.  This  was  an  acidulated  solution  out  here.  When 
the  cock  was  closed  the  gas  filled  the  beU  and  drove  the  solution 
away  from  the  suspended  zinc.  Then,  of  course,  the  generation 
of  gas  stopped  at  once.  When  the  cock  was  opened  the  genera- 
tion of  gas  immediately  commenced.  The  question  I  meant  to 
ask  was,  whether  such  an  apparatus,  for  portable  use  in  a  house 
where  there  were  no  gas-pipes  —  whether  this  calcium  carbide 
could  not  be  put  in  that  gauze  and  used  precisely  as  the  zinc 
was  used. 

Mr.  Wood. — It  would  work  the  same  as  if  the  connection  was 
made  with  a  little  gas  receiver,  only,  in  this  case,  you  would  con- 
sume pure  acetylene,  whereas  the  gas  burns  with  better  effect 
and  is  cheaper  when  mixed  with  some  air. . 

Mr.  Durfee. — In  the  old  hydrogen  lamp  the  apparatus  was  not 
as  big  as  that. 
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Mr.  Kent. — Is  any  of  the  calcium  carbide  available  for  experi- 
ments? 

Mr,  Wood. — Not  at  present.  It  is  being  made  ready  for  the 
market.  Within  the  next  30  days  there  will  be,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York,  the  first  manufacture  of  it  started,  at  the  rate 
of  10  tons  a  day,  and  to  be  followed  in  January  to  the  amount 
of  100  tons  a  day ;  it  is  exploited  by  the  principal  gas  men  of 
the  United  States.  Most  of  the  leading  presidents  of  the  stroi^ 
gas  companies  of  the  United  States  are  at  the  head  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  intention  is  to  complete  a  number  of  large  plants  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  to  use  the  C2H2  for  enriching 
water  gas,  instead  of  oil  or  naphtha.  Approximately,  5  gallons 
of  naphtha  are  used  to  bring  the  ordinary  blue,  or  water,  gas  up 
to  a  30-candle-power  light.  This  amount  of  naphtha  represents 
from  4,200  to  4,800  candle-feet  of  30-candle-power  gas,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  naphtha,  and  the  skill  used  in  the  process  of 
gasifying  it.  This  amount  of  naphtha  would  be  credited  with 
300  cubic  feet  out  of  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  commercial  gas 
made,  of  30-candle-power,  and  represents  approximately  16  cents 
per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  commercial  30-candle-power  gas.  It  will 
require  300  cubic  feet  of  90-candle-power  acetylene  gas,  to  be 
mixed  with  the  same  quality  of  blue  gas  that  the  oil  gas  was 
mixed  with,  to  produce  the  same  30-candle-power  light.  This 
would  call  for  the  carbide  to  cost  about  $5  per  short  ton  to 
equal  the  oil  cnricher  in  cost.  If  the  price  at  which  the  gas  can 
be  made  and  put  into  holders  reaches  30  cents  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  it  will  compete  then  with  any  of  our  heat-gas  processes  of 
the  day,  as  very  few,  if  any,  of  our  largest  gas  companies  snooeed 
to-day  in  putting  gas  into  a  holder  at  less  than  about  40  cents 
t  >  the  1,000  cubic  feet,  actual  cost  of  labor,  material,  and  re- 
pairs. 

Mr.  Dnrfte. — It  would  appear  that  this  invention  has  brought 
us  to  the  time  when  any  one  can  readily  set  the  river  on  fire. 

Mr.  GilUs. — It  might  be  interesting  to  know  that  some  gentle- 
men came  into  our  works  and  brought  some  material  which  is 
very  similar  to  this.  They  came  up  from  North  Carolina,  and 
they  said  they  had  large  bods  of  it  down  there,  and  they  had 
really  discovered  the  river  on  fire  in  some  locations.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  this  material,  but  it  is  something  similar.  They 
called  it  calcium  phosphide. 

Mr.  Wood. — I  presume  it  is  the  same  material  as  this  I  pre- 
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seni^  which  was  made  at  Leakesyille,  North  Carolina.  It  probably 
came  from  the  same  concern,  as  it  hydrates  and  bums  like  it. 
It  is  a  calcium  carbide,  instead  of  a  calcium  phosphate.    There 
is  no  phosphorus  in  the  material  from  which  the  carbide  is 
made,  and  if  there  was,  it  would  probably  be  eliminated  during 
the  process  of  fusion  of  the  calcium,  the  same  as  in  the  basic 
process  of  making  steel.     The  coke  used  for  making  the  car- 
"bide  contains  some  sulphur,  but  no  sulphurous  compounds  are 
found  in  the  acetylene  gas.     The  high   heat  of  the  furnace, 
the  presence  of  the  calcium  and  silica  in  the  fire-brick  lining 
of  the  furnace,  all  combined,  dissipate  the  sulphur  by  volatili- 
zation, or  flux  it  out  of  the  bath.     I  would   state   this  is  not 
my  invention.    It  is  the  invention,  or,  rather,  the  stumbled- 
on  discovery  of  Mr.  Louis  C.  Wilson,  formerly  of  Leakesville, 
North  Carolina,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  electric  plant  there 
manufacturing  carbon  filaments.     They  found  in  their  experi- 
ments large  quantities  of  this  material     It  was  thrown  away, 
until  somebody  stumbled  on  the  point  of  hydrating  it,  when 
the  evolution  of  gas  was  discovered.     The  process  is  in  the 
course  of  being  patented.     Sir  Humphry  Davy  experimented 
with  it  in  the  twenties,  and  produced  it  by  the  action  of  zinc 
fused  with  charcoal,   with  Bunsen  batteries  of  about  two  to 
three  hundred  elements.     It  has  been  known  in  chemistry  a  long 
time,  and  has  been  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  chemists 
in  the  preparation  of  pure  acetylene  gas.     It  is  not  absolutely 
pure  when  made  with  zinc  ;  it  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  free 
hydrogen ;  but  when  made  from  the  calcium,  or  barium,  com- 
pounds it  is  said  to  be  almost  absolutely  pure.    These  specimens 
contain  no  known  percentage  of  hydrogen,  though  the  presence 
of  ammonia,  NH,,  would   indicate  the  presence  of  some  free 
hydrogen,  that,  uniting  with  the  nitrogen  set  free  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  air  present  in  the  open  furnace,  and  the  presence 
of  the  high  heat  from  the  electric  arc  and  fused  calcium,  would 
furnish  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
NH,. 

Mr.  Durfee. — One  very  important  possibility,  it  struck  me,  in 
connection  with  this  new  invention,  is  its  use  in  naval  warfare. 
A  few  hundred  shells  exploded  in  the  vicinity  of  an  enemy's 
vessel,  and  ignited  by  the  blast  of  his  own  guns,  could  be  very 
likely  to  make  it  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  should  say. 
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The  XXXIst  meeting  of  the  Americftn  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  was  convened  in  the  oitj  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Taesdaj, 
JuDe  25,  1895.  The  hospitable  intentioDS  of  the  members  resi- 
dent in  Detroit,  and  of  the  citizens  whom  they  hod  grouped  around 
them,  licgan  iu  advance  of  the  first  professional  session  with  an 
invitation  to  be  their  guests  upon  a  drive  to  Belle  Isle  Park,  which 
is  located  in  the  Detroit  Eiver.     Tickets  were  supplied  to  the  vis- 
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iting  members  for  the  ferry-boat  which  conveyed  them  to  the 
island  landing,  and  at  that  point  carriages  provided  by  the  local 
committee  were  in  waiting,  to  convey  the  party  in  a  most  enjoy- 
able tour  through  the  driveways  of  the  park.  Returning  over  the 
bridge  which  connects  the  island  with  the  city,  the  carriages  tra- 
versed interesting  parts  of  the  city  and  returned  to  the  hotel. 
The  hotel  headquarters  were  in  Boom  1  of  the  Bussell  House,  on 
the  main  floor,  and  the  business  sessions  were  held  in  the  hall  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  on  the  comer  of  Griswold 
Street  and  Grand  River  Avenue. 

Opening  Session.    Tuesday,  June  25. 

President  E.  F.  C.  Davis  called  the  first  session  to  order  at 
8.30  P.x.  for  professional  papers.  The  three  that  were  read  and 
discussed  were  those  by  Messrs.  Robert  Allison,  entitled  "  The 
Old  and  the  New ; "  A.  M.  Goodale,  entitled  "  A  New  Form  of 
Sterilizer ;"  and  W.  H.  Francis,  entitled  "  A  Portable  Disinfecting 
Plant."  The  former  received  discussion  by  Messrs.  Rockwood, 
HoUoway,  Kent,  Jones,  and  Warner. 

Topical  discussions  were  then  elicited  on  the  question  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  milling  machine  and  the  planer,  and  upon 
the  question  of  the  best  method  of  separating  finely  divided  metal 
particles  in  an  oil. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  an  adjournment  was  had  to  a  most 
enjoyable  reception,  with  collation  in  the  lecture-room  adjoining, 
at  which  an  opportunity  was  given  for  the  guests  and  their  ladies 
to  meet  their  hosts. 

Second  Session.    Wednesday,  June  26. 

The  business  session  of  the  convention  was  convened  at  10  A.1I. 
The  register  in  headquarters  showed  the  following  members  in 
attendance : 

Allison,  Rob't,  Batt-s,  A.  H.,  Brasliear,  Jno.  A., 

Angus,  Rob't,  Baugh,  S.  A.,  Bray,  C.  W., 

Atierbury,  W.  W.,  Beck,  M.  A.,  Brill.  Geo.  M., 

Bang,  II.  A..  Bement,  C.  E.,  Bryan,  Wm.  H., 

Barnes,  D.  L.,  Bierbauni,  C.  H.,  Bulkley,  H.  W., 

Barrus,  Geo.  11.,  Blackburn,  A.  H.,  Bull,  Storm, 

Bauer,  C.  A.,  Bole.  W.  A.,  Buchanan,  A.  W., 

Basford,  Geo.  M  Bonner,  W.  T.,  Burns,  A.  L., 
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Oftlder.  C.  B., 
Carpenter,  R.  C, 
Cheney,  W.  L., 
Chamberlain,  P.  M., 
Cole,  J.  W., 
Conrader,  B., 
Cbnklin,  M.  J., 
Cooley,  M.  B., 
Charch,  B,  D., 
Conant,  Wm.  S., 
Cooper,  H.  R., 
I>aTi8,  E.  F.  C.  {Pres,\ 
I>odds,  Elihn, 
Ewer,  R.  G., 
farmer,  Thos., 
I^awceit,  Ezra, 
Poster,  E.  H., 
:Krith,  A.  J., 
Oeer,  Jas.  H., 
Oiddings,  C.  M., 
Oobeille,  Jos.  L., 
OofiB.  W.  F.  M., 
OowiDg,  E.  H., 
Haberlin,  H., 
HartnesB,  Jas., 
Henning,  G.  C, 
Herman,  Ludwig, 
Hill,  W.  E., 
Hindi  man.  T.  H., 
Hodge,  H.  S.. 
Hodges,  F.  W., 
Hollo  way,  J.  F., 
Holman,  M.  L., 
Howard,  Geo.  E., 
Hunt,  C.  W., 
Hunt,  R.  W., 


Hunting,  A.  A., 
Button,  F.  R.  {See,), 
Jacobus,  D.  S., 
Jobnaon,  J.  B., 
Jones,  Wasbington, 
Keep,  W.  J., 
Kempsmitb,  Frank, 
Kent,  Wm., 
King,  C.  C. 
Kirby,  F.  B., 
Kircbboff,  Cbas., 
Kubn,  Jos., 
Laforge,  F.  H., 
Laird,  J.  A., 
Lane,  H.  M., 
Lavery,  Geo.  L., 
Loring,  C.  H., 
Low,  F.  R., 
Magruder,  W.  T., 
Mahon,  W.  LTE., 
Maraball,  W.  H., 
Mattsson,  A.  G., 
Meier,  E.  D., 
Mesta,  Geo., 
Miller,  F.  J., 
Miller,  Walter, 
Mix,  M.  W., 
Moore,  E.  L., 
Meyer,  H.  C, 
Norton,  C.  H., 
Park,  Wm.  R., 
Parks,  E.  H., 
Paul,  J.  W., 
Pendry,  W.  A., 
Piatt,  Jos.  C, 
Porter,  H.  F.  J.. 


Pioaser,  Joe.  G.» 
Rearick»  C.  B., 
Roberta,  T.  H., 
Rock  wood,  Geo.  L, 
Rogers,  W.  S., 
Royse,  Danl, 
Rumely,  W.  N., 
Rassel,  W.  S.^ 
Stewart,  R.  J., 
Steele,  W.  D., 
Shankland,  E.  C, 
Smiib,  Jesse  M., 
Sorge,  A., 
Soutber,  Henry, 
Stanwood,  J.  B., 
Stiles,  N.  C, 
Stratton,  W.  H., 
Swasey,  A., 
Sweet,  J  no.  E., 
Steams,  Albert, 
Stetson,  Geo.  B., 
Taylor,  F.  W., 
Trautwein,  A.  P.» 
Varney,  W.  W., 
Warren,  B.  H., 
Warner.  W.  R., 
Wheeler,  Setb, 
Whiting,  C.  W., 
Whitlock,  R.  H., 
Whitney,  E.  H., 
Woodbury,  C.  J.  H., 
Wyman,  H.  W., 
WiUis,  E.  J., 
Whitaker,  H.  E., 
Well,  Cbas.  L., 
Weber,  O.  L. 


There  were  also  many  guests  and  ladies  present  through  the 
meeting. 

The  first  business  was  the  report  of  the  tellers,  to  count  and 
scrutinize  the  ballots  cast  for  members.     Their  report  was  as 

follows : 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  of  the  Council,  to 
^t  as  Tellers  (under  Bule  13),  to  scrutinize  and  count  the  ballots 
cast  for  and  against  the  candidates  proposed  for  membership  in 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  seeking  elec- 
tion before  the  Thirty-first  Meeting,  Detroit,  1895. 
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Thej  have  met  upon  the  designated  day,  in  the  office  of  the 
Society,  and  have  proceeded  to  discharge  their  duty.  They  would 
certify,  for  formal  insertion  in  the  records  of  the  Society,  to  the 
election  in  due  form  of  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the 
appended  list,  to  their  respective  grades. 

There  were  476  votes  cast,  of  which  17  were  thrown  out  be- 
cause of  informalities  (the  members  voting  having  neglected  to 
indorse  the  sealed  envelope  with  their  personal  signature). 

John  Thomson,  )  rp  ij       ^  jp?  ^' 
F.  H.  Ball,       \  ^^^^  of  Election. 


Bettendorf,  Wm.  P., 
Boemer,  Emile  C, 
Calder,  C.  B., 
Dow,  Alex., 
Hardy,  Geo.  Fiske, 
Hardy,  Geo.  R., 
Hodges,  Fredk.  W., 
Horton,  John  Theodore, 
HuDt,  Andrew  M., 
Kelly,  Jas.  R.  F., 


Elbctbd  as  Members. 

Le  Feyre,  Peter  E., 
Lindsay,  Wm.  Edward. 
McElroy,  Jos.  A., 
McKay,  John  Edwards, 
McMilHn,  Emerson, 
Mathews,  Wm.  Edwin, 
Mead,  Frank  Seabury, 
Mossber^,  Frank, 
Robeson,  Anthony  Maurice, 
Schmidt.  Chaa.  R., 


Sergeant,  Chas.  H., 
Serrell,  John  A., 
SbanklaDd,  Edw.  Clapp, 
Stillmao.  Howard, 
Valentine,  Daniel, 
Wagner,  Frank  C. , 
Wellman,  Chas.  H., 
Weil,  Chaa.  Lewis, 
Whinery,  Samuel. 


Elected  as  Associates. 

Blood,  John  B.,  Hedenberg,  Wm.  L.,  Newton,  Chas.  E., 

Fairbanks,  Robert  Noyes,  Kretschmer,  F.  G.,  Robinson,  Cyras, 

Farrand,  Dudley,  Lothrop,  Geo.  H..  Uhlenhaut,  Frits,  Jr., 

Gubelman,  Fred.  J.,  Newhall,  John  B.,  Willis,  Edward  Jones. 


Cooper,  Henry  R., 


Promotion  to  Full  Membebshif. 

Glenn,  H.  F.,  Magoun,  Henry  A., 

Ridgley,  Wm.  Barret. 


Promotion  to  Associate  Membebshif. 

Ackennan,  Wm.  S.,  Anderson,  Fredk.  Paul,       Church,  E.  1).,  Jr., 

Prather,  Henry  B. 


Booraem,  J.  Francis, 
Brown,  Frank  G.,  Jr., 
Colles,  Geo.  Wetmore,  Jr 
Couant,  Wm.  S., 
Cottier,  Joseph  G.  C., 
Crnin,  L.  D., 
Follows,  Geo.  Herbert, 
Gray,  John  Wilson, 
Gregory,  Wm.  B.. 


Elected  as  Juniors. 

Hepburn,  Fredk., 
Hinchmaii,  Theo.  H.,  Jr., 
, Howard,  George  Edwin, 
Katte,  Edwin  Britton, 
King,  John  H., 
Macdonald.  Jas.  Victor, 
Paul,  John  Wallace, 
Perry,  John  Cranston, 
TVrry,  Samuel  B., 
Rice,  Arthur  L., 


Ross.  Taylor  Wm., 
Sanborn,  Fnuicis  Noel, 
Sanderson,  Ed.  Spanlding, 
Shellenberger,  Louis  Ray., 
Stafford,  BeoJ.  Ed.De  Witt, 
Towne,  Fredk.  Tallmadge, 
Treat,  Chas.  Henry, 
Weber,  Otto  L.  E.. 
Young,  WUliam  8. 
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A  committee  had  been  appointed  by  the  Connoil  to  cooperate 
with  representatives  of  the  Architectural  Leagae  of  New  York, 
and  the  Underwriters  represented  bj  the  Tariff  Association  of 
New  York,  to  investigate  and  test  methods  of  fireproofing  stmc- 
tural  metals  in  buildings,  and  to  obtain  data  for  standard  specifi- 
ciirions.  This  committee  consists,  for  this  Society,  of  Messrs.  H. 
de  B.  Parsons  and  Thoa  F.  Bowland,  Jr.  Their  report  of  prog- 
ress was  as  follows : 

Your  Committee  on  Fireproofing  Tests  begs  leave  to  report 
progress.  This  committee  was  formed  for  making  tests  of  fire- 
proofing materials  now  in  the  market,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
data  relating  to  such  materials  as  would  be  a  help  to  engineers 
and  architects  in  designing  and  constructing  fireproof  buildings. 
The  plan  of  the  committee  is  to  construct  a  furnace  in  imitation 
of  a  room,  the  walls  being  built  of  different  classes  of  material, 
such  as  are  used  in  partitions  and  exterior  walls,  the  roof  to  imi- 
tate a  fireproof  ceiling,  supported  by  a  column  of  the  usual  con- 
structions. This  ceiling  and  column  will  be  loaded  by  dead 
weights  and  a  hydraulic  press.  When  ready,  this  chamber  will 
be  heated  as  near  as  possible  to  the  conditions  in  an  actual  fire, 
only  maximum  effects  being  considered. 

The  iron  column  or  steel  in  column  and  roof  beams  will  be  pro- 
tected by  different  fireproofing  materials,  and  the  effect  of  the 
fire  will  be  noted  in  each  case. 

Your  committee  is  associated  with  a  committee  representing  the 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  this  city,  and  also  a  committee 
representing  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York.  Both  these 
associations  have  guaranteed  a  certain  sum  of  money  each,  and 
the  architects  throughout  the  country  are  being  requested  to  sub- 
scribe. 

When  sufficient  money  has  been  raised,  the  tests  will  be  under- 
taken and  carried  out  as  rapidly  and  as  uniformly  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  It  is  hoped  that  the  fireproofing  materials  to  be  tested 
will  be  furnished  free  by  the  manufacturers,  and  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  structural  metals  will  supply  the  necessary  columns  and 
beams.  One  of  the  labor  schools  in  Brooklyn  has  kindly  offered 
the  services  of  its  students  for  the  labor  of  erection  of  the  furnaca 
The  Continental  Iron  Works  of  Brooklyn  has  kindly  given  the 
use  of  the  necessary  ground,  and  also  kindly  arranged  to  allow 
the  committee  to  use  its  gas  for  the  generation  of  heat. 
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Yonr  committee  requests  that  if  any  of  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  is  especially  interested  in 
this  work,  that  he  will  furnish  any  information  that  he  may  have 
on  the  subject,  and  if  any  member  wishes  some  particular  test 
made,  your  committee  will  be  much  pleased  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  him. 

Yours  respectfully, 

H.  DE  B.  Parsons,  )  Committee 

Thos.  F.  Eowland,  Jr.,  f 

Mr.  6.  C.  Henning,  Secretary  and  Reporter  for  the  Society's 
Committee  on  Standard  Methods  of  Tests  and  Testing  Material^ 
presented  a  report  of  progress  as  follows : 

Mr.  OustaviM  C,  Heuninq. — There  is  one  paper  presented  which 
is  the  historical  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  committee  so  far. 
The  committee  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  consult 
in  regard  to  the  results,  for  the  reason  that  the  results  of  strength 
and  resistance  have  not  yet  been  completed  and  tabulated.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Keep  has  presented  two  monographs ;  one  is 
based  on  the  breaking  strength  of  cast  iron,  without  reference  to 
the  size  of  the  bars ;  and  the  other  is  a  new  line  of  investigation, 
referring  to  the  expansion  and  shrinkage  of  bars  of  metal  under 
the  cooling  effect  in  the  mould  and  in  the  air.  These  two  papers 
Mr.  Keep  will  present  in  person.  The  papers  are  presented  now 
in  a  preliminary  form,  with  the  idea  of  having  plenty  of  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  them  by  December,  at  our  annual  meeting.  This 
will  put  the  matter  before  the  Society  in  such  a  way  that  the 
members  can  undertake  individual  investigation  and  understand 
and  corroborate  the  work  that  has  been  done.  But  the  com- 
mittee itself  has  not  taken  any  action  on  this  work.  There  is  no 
need  of  reading  tliat  paper  on  the  historical  part  of  the  test, 
because  you  will  all  see  what  it  is — it  is  simply  a  foundation  for 
the  work  that  the  committee  is  doing;  and  as  you  read  the 
results  you  will  refer  back  to  this  to  know  how  the  tests  were 
made,  in  order  that  you  may  either  duplicate  the  tests  or  find  out 
whether  there  is  any  criticism  proper  with  reference  to  how  the 
material  was  obtained  for  the  tests.  That  is  all  that  the  com- 
mittee has  to  report  at  present. 

This  report,  in  full,  will  be  found  as  a  paper  of  this  oonventio]), 
and  the  two  monographs  by  Mr.  Keep,  *'  Transverse  Tests  of  Oast 
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3ron**  and  '^Keep's  Cooling  Cnrres,"  are  presented  as  inde- 
pendent papers,  with  appended  discussions  in  the  seqnel. 
-^  At  the  close  of  the  debate  on  the  papers  of  Mr.  Keep  the  seo- 
Tetary  presented,  in  the  name  of  the  Society's  committee  which 
was  to  consider  and  report  concerning  a  standard  gat^e  for  thick- 
nesses of  metaly  the  foUowing  report : 

BEPOBT   OF   OOmOTTEB. 

The  Society's  Committee  on  Standard  Thickness  Gange  for 
Metals  was  appointed  in  the  autumn  of  1892,  has  had  the  subject 
under  earnest  consideration,  and  has  reported  pn^ress  both  in 
1893  and  in  1894. 

It  has  aimed,  in  furthering  the  work  committed  to  it,  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  other  societies  of  America,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  intematipnal  system  has  received  earnest  attention. 
The  committee  has  met  in  joint  session  as  a  joint  committee  with 
the  representatives  of  the  American  Bailway  Master  Mechanics* 
Association,  and  committees  of  cooperation  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Engineers'  Club 
of  Pliiladelphia,  the  Civil  Engineers'"  Society  of  St.  Paul,  and 
tLe  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  joint  recommendation 
of  tliis  committee  and  the  committee  of  the  American  Bailway 
IMaster  Mechanics'  Association  has  received  cordial  and  apprecia- 
"fcive  support. 

The  committee  therefore  report  the  success  of  their  efforts  to 
ring  into  acceptance  the  use  of  a  gauge  whose  number  for  each 
hickness  is  the  number  of  thousandths  of  a  standard  inch  in 
bat  thickness. 

Where  a  notched  gange  is  used  the  suggested  standard  form  is 

^^n  oval  gauge,  stamped  with  the  words  Decimal  Gauge,  and  the 

^i^ommittee  further  recommends  the  abandonment  and  disuse  of  the 

various  other  gauges  now  in  use,  as  tending  to  confusion  and  error. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  members  of  the 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  be  advised  to  use  and 

recommend  to  others  the  Decimal  Gauge,  in  which  the  thickness 

o{  dimension   shall    be  given  in   thousandths  of   an  inch,  and 

present  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical £Dgineers  be  accepted,  which  favors  the  use  of  a  Decimal  Gauge  for  thick- 
ness of  metaL^,  ihe  number  denoting  the  thickness  to  be  the  dimension  of  the 
Dotch  in  thonsandths  of  an  inch. 
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Mr,  Wm.  Kent. — I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  committee 
have  considered  the  question  of  adding  to  their  report  a  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  the  law  passed  by  Congress  about  two 
years  ago  to  establish  a  standard  gauge  for  boiler  metal.  I  know 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  doing  the  best 
they  can  to  facilitate  the  use  of  that  gauge,  and  in  our  headquar- 
ters in  Detroit  are  some  circulars  to  that  effect.  I  think  that 
the  committee  might  take  steps  to  urge  the  repeal  of  that  law. 
It  is  such  a  very  bad  law  that  I  think  it  ought  to  be  repealed. 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  E.  I).  Meier. — I  think  that  that  law  is  so  ridiculous  that  it 
does  not  require  repeal. 

The  President. — I  agree  with  you.  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
careful  wording  of  the  report,  in  accordance  with  the  Society's 
precedents  in  these  matters,  that  the  resolution  does  not  recom- 
mend the  adoption  by  the  Society  of  the  Decimal  Gauge,  but 
simply  proposes  that  the  Society  accept  the  report  of  its  com- 
mittee. The  gauge  thus  receives  the  weight  which  its  careful 
consideration  by  an  expert  committee  has  given  to  it,  but  the 
Society  as  a  whole  does  not  make  itself  responsible  by  adopting  a 
gauge. 

Mr,  Chas.  II.  Norton. — May  I  not  ask  if  the  recommendation 
does  not  mean  this — that  we  measure  by  thousandths  of  an  inch 
instead  of  by  inches ;  simply  have  a  piece  of  steel  with  notches 
cut  in  it,  supposed  to  be  so  many  thousandths  of  an  inch  ?  Is  not 
that  it? 

The  PreHident. — ^Tes,  sir ;  instead  of  the  arbitrary  gauge  which 
means  nothing. 

Mr.  Chas.  II.  Norton. — What  objection  is  there  to  our  recom- 
mending people  to  measure  by  something  which  they  can  see  and 
understand,  instead  of  by  a  gauge  which  has  a  number  in  it  which 
does  not  mean  anything  particularly  ? 

Mr.  David  L.  Bariies. — It  seems  to  me  that  our  object  should 
bo  to  bring  this  Decimal  Gauge,  which  will  be  taken  as  a 
standard  of  the  association,  before  all  the  members.  It  never 
can  be  done  at  an  open  meeting  such  as  this.  It  only  can  be 
done  by  letter  ballot.  That  is  the  experience  of  the  railroad 
associations ;  and  I  would  like  to  make  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution,  that  this  matter  be  submitted  by  letter  ballot  as  to  all 
the  members,  establishing  a  precedent  that  may  be  t^ken  as  a 
standard  for  this  association  in  such  questions. 
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The  Secretary. — I  would  like  to  take  the  floor'  in  opposition  to 
l£r.  Barnes's  motion.  I  think  it  is  very  undesi)*able  that  we  should 
go  back  ofL  the  Society's  precedents  in  the  matter  of  action  upon 
proposed  standards  to  which  reference  has  been  so  clearly  made. 
We  do  not  want  to  put  ourselves  on  record  as  adopting  anything 
in  the  way  of  a  standard,  because  we  have  run  foul  already  of  the 
approval  which  we  gave  by  implication  some  years  ago  to  a  stand- 
ard in  the  matter  of  testing  boilers,  and  we  propose  to  revise  it  at 
this  very  meeting,  perhaps.    I  think  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  say  that  the  energy  and  capacity  of  a  very  strong  committee 
of  the  Society  has  been  directed  towards  the  favoring  of  the  Deci- 
mal Gauge,  and  that  we  accept  the  report  of  this  capable  commit- 
tee, and  that  is  as  far  as  we  go.     The  information  which  the 
Society  has  had  from  its  committee  is  already  full  and  ampler 
because  there  was  circulated,  just  after  the  New  York  meeting, 
Krhen  our  committee  reported,  a  preliminary  report  of  progress,  in 
which  the  intention  of  the  committee  was  stated.    Action  has  only 
been  deferred  so  long  as  it  has  in  order  to  secure  concurrent  action 
of  other  societies.     That  action  has  been  taken  by  the  other  soci- 
eties, and  all  that  remains  for  us  to  do  now  is  simply  to  adopt  the 
x^eport  of  the  committee  and  let  it  be  printed.    All  that  we  will  do, 
Xn  accepting  the  report,  is  not  to  disapprove  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  letter  ballot 
ould  be  advisable  or  necessary.     Consequently  I  oppose  Mr. 
arnes's  motion  on  that  ground. 
Mr.  Henning, — I  most  heartily  indorse  what  Professor  Hutton 
^as  said  in  regard  to  this  matter.     We  do  not  recommend  any 
standards.     The  procedure  of  the  Society  opposes  such  action. 
It  simply  accepts  the  reports  of  committees  which  are  specialists 
in  their  line,  who  do  the  best  they  can,  and  announce  to  us  what 
they  think  is  the  best  that  can  be  done.     Now,  if  we  do  any  more 
than  accept  this  report,  if  we  issue  a  letter  ballot,  then  immedi- 
ately every  one  else  will  say  the  Society  at  large  has  accepted  that 
report.     They  will  make  no  distinction,  any  more  than  they  make 
the  actual  distinction  now  in  regard  to  the  boiler  trials  report. 
Every  one  says  that  is  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  standard.     We 
have  never  adopted  that  method  for  making  tests ;  our  constitu- 
tion forbids  such  a  thing.     If  we  merely  accept  the  reports  of 
committees,  they  go  on   the  records,  and  if  at  any  future  time 
something  comes  up  which  requires  further  discussion,  we  can 
take  it  up  at  any  meeting.     Those  interested  will  bring  it  up  for 
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disoussion.  To  issue  a  letter  ballot  is  practically  to  bind  the  asso- 
ciation as  a  whole  to  the  adoption  of  a  standard. 

Mr.  Barnes, — ^Witb  the  permission  of  the  gentleman  who  sec- 
onded my  amendment,  I  will  withdraw  that  motion,  it  having  been 
made  under  a  misunderstanding.  I  supposed  it  was  intended  that 
the  gauge  should  be  a  standard  or  recommended  practice  of  this 
Society,  and  to  be  adopted  as  such. 

Mr.  HoUoioay. — I  would  move  that  the  report  of  this  committee 
be  accepted  by  the  Society  and  placed  on  file,  and  published  in 
the  volume  of  Transactions, 

Mr,  Kent. — I  second  that  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

At  the  close  of  the  stated  business,  Mr.  E.  D.  Meier  presented, 
in  the  name  of  the  members  of  the  Society  resident  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  an  invitation  that  the  spring  meeting  of  1896 
should  be  held  in  that  city.  The  remarks  on  this  subject  were  as 
follows : 

Mr.  K  D.  Meier, — The  St.  Louis  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desire  to  invite  the  Society  to 
hold  its  next  year's  spring  convention  in  St.  Louis.  We  are  reen- 
forced  in  this  by  two  representative  bodies  of  our  city.  The 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Business  Men's  League  have 
both  authorized  me  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Society  to 
meet  at  St.  Louis.  I  assure  you  that  we  will  give  you  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  make  your  stay  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  one. 

Mr,  31,  L,  Holman, — ^I  desire  to  present,  further,  in  the  same 
connection,  the  official  invitation  of  the  St.  Louis  Engineers'  Club 
bearing  on  this  point.  We  have,  in  St.  Louis,  some  interesting 
tilings  in  the  way  of  street-car  facilities,  electric  lighting  on  a 
large  scale,  and  some  very  large  manufacturing  plants. 

The  invitation  from  the  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis  is  as 
follows : 

Juiu  24,  188S. 

To  THE  American  Society  of  Mechantcal  Engineers,  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Oentlemen :  In  selecting  a  meeting-place  for  the  convention  which  will  be 
held  in  the  spring  of  1896,  we  trust  that  the  claims  of  St.  Louis  will  receive  fav- 
orable consideration.  We  heartily  indorse  the  invitation  which  is  to  be  extended 
by  the  St.  Louis  local  membership.  The  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Loais  will  Join 
them  in  endeavoring  to  make  your  stay  here  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Respectfully, 

Enoineekb'  Club  op  St.  Louis, 

By  S.  Bent  I^ubsell,  PreMenL 


After  the  applaose  had  subsided  with  which  these  remarks 
were  received, 

Mr.  Jos.  C.  Platt.-~-\  moTe,  as  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that 
this  invitation  be  accepted,  and  that  the  matter  be  refened  to  the 
Conncil,  with  power  lo  make  tbis  arrangement. 

Mr.  HoUcway. — With  the  beartj  seconding  of  those  present, 
and  with  the  certainty  that  we  shall  have  a  warm  reception  in  St. 
Louis. 

The  motion  was  eairied. 

The  President.— MaiieT  Article  31  of  the  constitution  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  tlie  president  at  this  meeting  to  appoint  a 
nominating  committee  of  five  iiiembera,  to  nominate  one  president, 
three  vice-presideuts,  three  mauiigers,  and  one  treasurer  for  the 
next  annnal  meeting.  I  appoint  on  that  committee  Messrs. 
Charles  H.  Loring  of  New  York,  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury  of  Boston, 
Kobert  Allison  of  Port  Carbon,  Pa.,  W.  J.  Keep  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  Joseph  Leon  Gobeille  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

No  other  general  bu.siness  being  presented,  the  professional 
papers  were  then  taken  up,  the  first  one  being  that  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Bean  of  Boston,  entitled  "  The  Efficiency  of  Boilers."  Mr.  Dean's 
paper  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution  as  amended : 

Besotvtd,  TliAt  the  Coancll  of  ibe  Amerion  Soeietjr  of  Hocliaalett  Enginrar* 
be  reqQFBted  to  appoint  >  cammlttee  of  nine  roembers  of  the  Sodrtj  tt  cooeidrr 
tlie  standard  (of  1886)  method  for  coudncting  ateam  boiler  trlala,  raported  to  the 
So<:ietj  by  s  committee  at  that  time,  and  It,  in  tUeJudtpuent  of  that  oommittefl, 
a  rBvisiun  ol  that  atandard  would  be  doaiTable,  that  Bocb  conunlttee  report  lie 
ncammfOdatioiis  lo  the  Society. 

This  motion  being  dnly  seconded  and  pat,  was  carried,  and  the 
Council,  at  a  session  daring  the  convention,  appointed  as  snch 
committee  Messrs.  Barms,  Coon,  Dean,  Emery,  Hnnt,  Kent,  Por- 
ter, Potter,  and  Thurston.  The  discnssions  on  Mr.  Dean's  paper 
which  led  to  this  action  will  be  found  appended  to  that  paper. 

The  session  then  adjourned  for  a  luncheon,  tendered  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements,  on  the  roof  garden  which  is  a  feature  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  bnilding  of  Detroit.  Between  the 
hours  of  1  and  2.30  the  innch  room  was  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  members  and  guests,  and  the  fine  breeze  and  the  oot- 
look  over  the  city  were  much  appreciated. 
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Third  Session.    Wednesday  Afternoon,  June  26. 

Beassemblisg  at  3  p.m.  in  the  convention  hall,  the  following 
papers  were  taken  np  and  discussed : 

By  Prof.  De  Volson  Wood,  on  the  *'  Strength  of  Iron  as  Affected 
by  Tensile  Stress  while  Hot,"  and  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter,  on 
the  "  Effect  of  Length  of  Specimen  on  the  Percentage  of  Duc- 
tility," discussed  by  Messrs.  Henning  and  Carpenter. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Gabriel's  paper  was  entitled  "  A  T-square  and  its 
Mountings." 

Messrs.  Thurston,  Henning,  and  Sweet  discussed  Prof.  R.  C. 
Carpenter's  paper  on  **  Force  Required  and  Work  Performed  in 
Driving  and  Pulling  out  Wire  Nails,"  and  Messrs.  Jacobus,  Hen- 
ning, and  Kent  discussed  his  paper  on  a  "  Coal  Calorimeter." 

Professor  Goss's  paper  on  "  New  Forms  of  Friction  Brakes  ** 
was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Rockwood,  Jacobus,  Whitney,  Angus, 
HenniDg,  and  Willis. 

Mr.  Willis's  paper  on  a  "Horse-power  Planimeter"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Kent,  Bierbaum,  and  Jacobus. 

The  concluding  paper  of  the  session  was  that  by  Prof.  D.  S. 
Jacobus,  on  "Tests  to  show  the  Distribution  of  Moisture  in 
Steam  when  flowing  in  a  Horizontal  Pipe ; "  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Meier,  Carpenter,  Kent,  Royse,  WiUis,  and  Barnes. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  fire  department  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  engineers  a  feature  of  the  fire  system  of  Detroit, 
whereby  large  mains  from  the  river  front  can  connect  a  series  of 
fire  hydrants  directly  to  the  pumps  of  a  powerful  fire-boat.  At 
the  Park  Circus,  at  5  o'clock,  a  pubUc  exhibition  was  most  suc- 
cessfully made  in  honor  of  the  visitors.  The  events  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  Six  l^-iiich  Btreanis  from  one  hydrant,  100  feet  of  hose  to  each.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  spreader  on  each  hydrant  opening,  through  2|-inch 
hose. 

(2)  Three  1^-iiich  streams  of  100  feet  each,  through  8-inch  hose. 

(3)  Two  l|-inch  streams  of  100  feet  each,  through  3-inch  hose. 

(4)  Two  3-inch  streams  of  100  feet  each,  through  3-inch  hose. 

(5)  One  2i-inch  stream,  three  lengths  of  50  feet  each,  3-inch  hose,  siamesed  into 
one  nO-foot  length  of  3A-inch  hose. 

(6)  One  2^-inch  stream,  three  lengths- of  50  feet,  3-inch  hose,  siamesed  into  one 
of  50  feet  of  3A-inch  liose. 

The  boat  started  with  120  pounds  of  water  pressure. 
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In  the  evening  a  most  enjoyable  reception  was  tendered  to  the 
Society  by  citizens  of  Detroit,  at  the  Detroit  Club,  comer  of  Fort 
&nd  Cass  Streets.  This  was  a  dress  reception,  with  decorations, 
music,  and  a  very  handsome  sapper,  ending  with  dancing  for  the 
ladies,  and  a  smoking  conversazione  for  tlie  gentlemen. 

FouBTH  Session.    Thursday,  June  27. 

The  papers  of  this  session  were  by  Prof.  De  Volson  Wood, 
presentiug  an  '^  Analysis  of  the  Tremont  Turbine/'  discussed  by 
Mr.  Nagle ;  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Wood,  on  ^'  Bustless  Coatings  for  Lron 
and  Steel ; "  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor,  on  «  A  Piece-Rate  System," 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Gantt,  Penton,  Rogers,  Kent,  Barnes, 
Henning,  Bement,  Piatt,  Gk>beille,  Holloway,  Norton,  and  Warner. 
The  paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bryan,  upon  the  "  Down  Draught 
Famace  for  Steam  Boilers,"  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Dow, 
Nagle,  Kent,  Carpenter,  Meier,  Taylor,  Laird,  Holman,  and 
Rockwood. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Armstrong,  on  "A  New  Shaft  Gover- 
nor," elicited  discussion  from  Messrs.  Fawcett,  Allison,  and 
Sweet. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

The  excursion  of  this  afternoon  and  evening  was  one  of  the 
^»::«iost  notable  of  the  week.    The  fine  steamer  City  of  Cleveland 
iaad  been  put  at  the  service  of  our  hosts  by  the  Detroit  and 
^Dleveland  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  a  lai^e  party  of  mem- 
bers and  guests  was  delightfully  conveyed  to  Star  Island,  on  the 
^t.  Clair  Flats.     Luncheon  was  served  on  the  boat  and  music  was 
"Slendered  by  an  orchestra.     After  a  fish  supper,  served  most  com- 
:fortably  in  the  hotel  dining-room,  the  boat  returned,  reaching  its 
wharf  in  the  neighborhood  of  9  o'clock.     The  experience  was  a 
unique  one  to  by  far  the  majority  of  the  excursionists. 

Fifth  Session.    Friday,  June  28. 

The  opening  paper  was  by  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Morison,  on  "  Expansion 
Bearings  for  Bridge  Superstructures,"  discussed  by  Mr.  Henning ; 
Professor  Carpenter's  "  Tests  of  the  Experimental  Engine  of  Sib- 
ley College,  Cornell  University,"  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Kent, 
Rock  wood,  and  Bull. 

The  papers  by  Messrs.  E.  C.  Knapp,  on  **  A  Method  of  Propor- 
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tioning  the  Cylinders  of  Compoand  Engines,"  and  of  Prof.  ij.  0. 
Jackson,  reporting  ^^  Tests  of  a  Combined  Electric  Light  and 
Electric  Railway  Station/'  were  discussed  together  by  Messrs. 
Stan  wood,  Bockwood,  Kent,  Jesse  M.  Smith,  Hutton,  Davis, 
Steams,  Stetson,  Bearick,  Bryan,  Carpenter,  Keep,  and  BnU. 

The  closing  paper,  by  Mr.  Qeo.  M.  Brill,  on  "  Pipe  Covering 
Tests,"  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Kent,  Bearick,  Steams, 
Carpenter,  Bogers,  and  Nagle. 

The  excursion  of  this  afternoon  included  a  visit  to  the  Power 
House  of  the  Public  Lighting  Commission,  and  to  the  Michigan 
Stove  Works,  in  carriages  which  met  the  party  at  the  convention 
hall  and  at  the  hotel,  for  their  convenience.  Luncheon  was  most 
acceptably  served  in  the  offices  and  corridors  of  the  Stove  Works, 
and  an  opportunity  was  given  to  witness  the  operation  of  a  device 
described  in  a  paper  of  the  meeting,  for  recording  the  changes  of 
length  in  a  cast-iron  bar,  as  it  passed  from  the  liquid  to  a  solid 
state.  Escorted  thence  to  the  plant  of  the  Detroit  Oak  Belting 
Company,  a  further  collation  was  served  under  a  tent,  and  thence 
the  party  embarked  on  board  the  steamer  Pleasure  for  a  visit  to 
the  pumping  station  of  the  City  Water  Works,  and  to  visit,  upon 
the  Canadian  side,  the  exceptionally  handsome  office  building  of 
the  firm  of  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  at  Walkervilla  The  boat, 
returning,  landed  some  of  its  passengers  for  outgoing  trains,  and 
the  convention  was  at  an  end. 

At  the  closing  professional  session  Mr.  J.  F.  HoUowaj,  report- 
ing in  the  name  of  a  Committee  on  Besolutions,  presented  the 
following  series  of  resolutions : 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  liaving  been  the  honored 
gueHts  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  daring  a  part  of  its 
stay  in  the  city,  and  desirous  that  a  senne  of  its  appreciation  for  faTors  received 
may  be  conveyed  to  that  Ixxiy,  for  its  efforts  and  interest  in  contribntSng  to  tke 
success  of  our  convention  by  the  use  of  their  well-arranged  Roof  Garden  on 
Wednesday,  for  the  preparation  of  maps,  folders,  and  other  printed  matter  of 
interest,  and  for  other  attentions,  hereby  tender  them  our  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

As  the  Directors  of  the  Detroit  Club  have  shown  signal  courtehies  to  the 
Members  of  tlie  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  their  ladles,  in  a 
manner  that  has  been  particularly  enjoyable  to  us  all,  this  resolution  is  presented 
t  >  record  in  a  more  permanent  way  the  appreciation  which  all  have  of  the  enjoy- 
able manner  in  which  the  directors  have  displayed  their  kindly  feelings  towards 
us,  and  that  for  the  opportunity  afforded  us  of  visiting  their  splendidly  equipped 
club  house,  and  of  meeting  so  many  distinguished  citizens,  we  tender  hearty 
thanks. 

Among  tlio  long-to-bc-remembered  courtesies  extended  to  the  American  Sod* 
cty  of  Mechunicnl  Engineers  when  in  Detroit  is  that  of  the  Detroit  and  CleT»> 
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land  Steam  NaTigalloii  Ccmptaij,  for  the  generously  tendered,  complimentary  ase 
-of  their  magnificent  steamer,  CUy  of  Olweland,  for  the  trip  to  "  Star  Island,"  the 
Tenioe  of  the  ansalted  seas.  For  the  attent'iTe  conrteeiee  shown  hy  all  daring 
the  excaraion,  for  the  opportanity,  for  the  first  time  afforded  many  of  ns,  of  rid- 
ing on  the  dear  waten  of  the  Detroit  River,  we  ask  that  they  will  accept  our 
hearty  thanks. 

The  American  Spciety  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  recipients  of  most  enjoyahle 
and  appreciated  oonrtesies  at  the  hands  of  the  Michigan  Stove  Company,  desire  to 
return  to  that  company,  its  president,  officers,  and  genial  representatiyes,  and  to 
all  connected  with  them,  a  most  heartfelt  vote  of  thanks  for  their  considerate 
attention,  transportation,  and  entertainment  at  luncheon,  as  well  as  for  the  op- 
portunity that  has  heen  afforded  us  of  inspecting  worlcs  and  methods  which 
have  largely  contribated  to  make  the  city  of  Detroit  the  important  industrial 
centre  it  is. 

To  the  Detroit  Oak  Belting  Company  the  Society  desires,  by  a  rote  of  thanks, 
to  express  its  appreciation  of  their  efforts  to  make  oar  visit  one  of  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  by  inviting  us  to  visit  their  works  during  our  stay  in  the  city. 

Among  the  many  and  generously  tendered  marks  of  consideration  shown  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  during  their  meeting  in  Detroit  is 
that  of  the  Detroit,  Belle  Isle  and  Windsor  Ferry  Company,  in  tendering  for  oor 
Use  on  Friday  afternoon  their  admirably  equipped  boat  The  Pteaaure,  by  which 
to  visit  the  many  points  of  interest  along  the  river  front,  and  for  their  kindly  con- 
sideration of  our  comfort  and  pleasure  we  hereby  tender  our  thanks,  coupled 
'With  best  wishes  for  their  success  and  continued  prosperity. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
^^vitness  the  operation  of  the  system  of  pipe  lines  for  fire  protection  which  is  a 
x^otable  feature  of  municipal  engineering  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  To  Mr.  Jas.  E. 
"X^ryon,  Secretary  of  the  Fire  Commissioners,  and  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  ener- 
getic representatives  of  the  department,  we  denire  to  return  thanks  for  the  exhi- 
bition given  and  the  honor  conferred  upon  us. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desire  to  express  to  the  Water 

^Commissioners  and  to  the  Public  Lighting  Commission,  by  a  vote  of  thanks,  their 

appreciation  of  the  courteRles  extended,  and  for  the  opportunities  which  have 

>)een  afforded  us  of  visiting  the  admirably  arranged  departments  under  their 

-control. 

Among  the  unique  and  pleasurable  experiences  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  during  tlieir  meeting  in  this  city,  was  the  visit  made  to 
the  handsome  bupiness  offices  of  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  of  Walkerville,  at  the 
invitation  of  that  firm,  and  for  this  invitation  and  for  the  attention  shown  us, 
we  beg  Messrs.  Walker  &  Sons  to  accept  our  hearty  thanks. 

The  American  Society  of  Meclianical  Engineers  have,  during  their  visit  at 
Detroit,  been  iionored  with  invitations  to  visit  many  of  the  industrial  establish- 
ments for  which  the  city  is  noted,  and  while  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  Soci- 
etr  as  a  whole  to  accept  these  various  invitations,  many  of  our  members  have 
done  so,  and  we  wish  to  heartily  tlianiv  tlie  Farrand  &  Votey  Organ  Company, 
the  Peninsular  Car  Works,  the  Michigan  Stove  Company,  the  Detroit  Dry  Dock 
and  Engine  Works,  the  Rivemde  Iron  Works,  the  Frontier  Iron  Works,  the  var- 
ioas  Power  Stations,  and  otliern  who  have  honored  us  by  thus  remembering  us 
during  our  stay  in  this  city. 

As  no  meeting  of  the  Americun   Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  would  be 
complete,  or  a  success,  witliout  the  laborious  efforts  of  a  local  committee,  so 
42 
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would  a  seriei  of  renolatioDS  be  incomplete  which  did  not  at  leaat  attempt  to 
recognize  their  hard  work,  which  has  made  this,  the  Detroit  meeting,  a  notable 
success  in  each  and  a]  1  of  its  varied  features.  To  some  of  ua  the  diffieaUieato  be 
OTorcome,  the  innumerable  details  to  be  carefulij  worked  out  in  advance  of  f>ueh 
a  meeting,  are  not  unknown,  but  to  all  of  us  it  has  been  fully  demonf(tratc>d  by  our 
sojourn  iu  the  city  of  Detroit  daring  the  past  week,  how. the  admirable  tact,  good 
judgment,  industry,  and  patience  of  a  local  committee  have  serTed  to  make  as 
walk  and  ride  in  pleasant  places.  While  words  are  inadequate  to  express  what 
we  BO  fully  feel,  we  trust  that  the  consciousness  of  having  so  completely  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  a  Society  of  which  we  are  proud  to  call  them  members,  of 
having  conducted  a  series  of  ezcursioDS  and  entertainments  which  have  left  noth- 
ing to  be  regretted,  except  that  they  are  over,  must,  as  we  feel,  be  their  highest 
reward;  but  to  this  all  members  and  guests  desire  to  add  their  heartfelt  thanks» 
and  to  join  in  the  wish  of  Tiny  Tim,  when  he  said,  "  God  bless  us  all  I " 

These  resolutions  were  passed  with  acclamations  and  cordial 
enthusiasm,  the  recognition  to  the  local  committee  being  only  to 
be  satisfied  by  a  rising  vote. 
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The  T-sqaare  shown  herewith  ty  the  accompanying  diagrams 
"Was  devised  by  the  writer  several  years  ago,  and  has  been  in 
constant  use  since ;  and  thinking  it  might  be  of  use  or  interest 
to  others,  it  is  ma<le  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  T-square  is  mounted  on  a  steel  guide-bar,  and  the  bar 
"opoD  adjastable  brackets,  fastened  to  the  under  aide  of  the  table 
-which  holds  the  drawing-boards.  The  drawing-boards  are  fast- 
ened to  the  table  by  clamps,  about  sii  inches  from  each  corner 
of  the  boanl,  as  clearly  shown  at  Figs.  192  and  193.  The  guide- 
bar  can  be  easily  adjusted  in  height  to  suit  the  various  thickness 
of  the  drawing-boards,  by  means  of  screws  at  the  lower  ends  of 
the  brackets  (see  Figs.  186  and  195),  and  the  bracket  at  the  front, 
or  working  side,  of  the  table  is  provided  with  an  adjustment, 
shown  at  Fig.  188,  so  that  the  guide-bar  can  be  moved  sideways 
at  that  point,  the  bar  swivelling  at  the  other  or  back  bracket. 
This  an-angement  allows  the  T-square  blade  to  T)e  set  at  the 
zero  point,  in  case  of  any  distortion  of  the  table  or  board,  or 
when  the  draughtsman  wishes  to  change  boards  on  which  may 
be  mounted  different  views  of  the  same  machine. 

The  T-square  head,  a  plan  of  which  is  sJiown  at  Fig.  184,  is 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  carries  on  its  under  aide  small  steel  rolls, 
that  are  hardened  and  ground  up  true,  and  which  allow  it  to 
move  freely  on  the  gnide-bar.  The  rolls  running  on  the  top  of 
the  bar  carry  the  weight,  while  the  others  guide  the  head  side- 
ways. The  use  oE  three  rolls  in  the  manner  shown  allows  the 
overhanging  weight  of  the  heail  to  always  keep  it  free  from  side- 
Bhake  when  any  wear  takes  place.  The  head  is  kept  in  position, 
when  the  top  of  the  drawing-table  is  set  at  any  desired  angle, 
by  a  counter-weight,  shown  in  Figs.  187  and  195,  and  the  weight 
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i  made  in  sections,  so  that  it  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  different 
<ngles  of  the  table. 

The  blade  or  straight  edge  has  upon  it  a  rib  or  trough,  in 
which  can  be  conveniently  placed  the  instruments,  etc.,  in  use 
by  the  draughtsman.  This  blade  is  secured  to  a  gear  segment, 
by  means  ^f  six  screws  and  a  thin  steel  ring  which  haf  teeth 
formed  upon  its  under  side ;  these  teeth  are  clearly  shown  by 
Figs.  185  and  190.  The  teeth  are  forced  into  the  wood  of  the 
blade  by  the  screws,  and  hold  it  firmly  to  the  segment  The 
segment  has  let  into  its  outer  circumference  a  piece  of  steel  on 
which  teeth  are  cut.  Steel  was  used,  as  it  was  found  that  the 
teeth  could  be  cut  in  it  more  accurately  than  was  possible  in 
the  cast  iron. 

Each  tooth  equals  one  degree,  and  the  worm  engaged  there- 
with is  held  in  close  contact  by  means  of  a  spring  shown  in  the 
section  Fig.  185.  The  worm  and  its  shaft  are  mounted  in  a 
frame,  pivoted  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  possible  to  move  it 
out  of  gear  with  the  segment,  and  this  allows  the  blade  to  be 
moved  quickly  to  the  desired  angle ;  and  if  minutes  of  a  degree 
are  wanted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  revolve  the  worm  and  read 
from  the  index  formed  upon  a  small  hand-wheel  on  its  shaft. 
A  clamping  screw  is  provided  to  secure  the  worm  against  acci- 
dental movement. 

Figs.  195  and  196  show  the  T-square  and  guide-bar  attached 
to  the  table,  and  the  proper  position  of  the  counter-weight. 
Fig.  194  is  a  full-length  detail  of  the  blade. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  this  is  too  elaborate  a  device  for  ord: 
nary  use,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  a  T-square  of  th 
description  will  be  found  to  pay  well  in  any  draughting-roc 
where  fine  work  is  done. 
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A   PORTABLE  DISINFECTING  PLANT. 

BY  W.  H.  FRANCIS,   PHIUkDELPHIA,   PA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  military  science  it  is  an  axiom  to  defeat  and  destroy  an 
army  in  detail ;  this  is  equally  applicable  to  fighting  contagious 
disease,  and  is  attracting  marked  attention  from  sanitarians.  It 
is  not  the  province  of  the  mechanic  to  discuss  or  pass  upon 
the  microbe  theory,  caUing  for  disinfecting  machines,  but  to 
apply  practically,  for  everyday  use,  the  facts  which  bacteri- 
ologists and  doctors  have  proved  to  be  true. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  1893  was  presented  a  paper  on 
"A  Modern  Disinfecting  Plant," t  as  applied  to  quarantine 
stations,  to  prevent  contagion  reaching  our  shores.  Supple- 
mental to  this  article  a  brief  description  is  now  offered  of  a 
Portable  Disinfecting  Plant  for  destroying  epidemic  disease  in 
detail,  upon  its  first  appearance  in  our  cities.  These  machines 
are  the  outgrowth  of  a  study  of  the  late  epidemic  of  yellow  fever 
at  Brunswick,  Georgia,  and  the  indifferent  means  the  doctors 
had  to  improvise  to  aid  them  in  the  fight,  although,  it  is  true, 
these  were  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  at  the  time  in  a  city 
cut  off  by  strict  quarantine.  For  instance,  a  box  car  on  one  of 
the  railroads  was  hastily  transformed  into  a  steam  chamber, 
steam  being  provided  by  the  locomotive,  and  infected  articles 
carried  long  distances  to  and  from  the  car.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
doctors'  credit  that  with  such  means  they  were  able  to  check  the 
ravages  of  the  fever. 

The  portable  plant  comprises  two  machines : 

First,  the  steam  disinfector,  consisting  (as  seen  by  Fig.  197)  of 
a  jacketed  chamber,  car,  boiler,  and  vacuum  pump,  mounted  upon 
a  suitable  running-gear.     Its  operation  is  as  follows  : 

*  Presented  at  the  Detroit  meeting  (June,  1895)  of  the  American  Society  of 
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Tlie  steam  genemted  in  the  boiler  at  high  pressure  is  reduced 
by  proper  valve,  ciiculating  in  the  jacket  at  low  pressure  during 
the  entire  operation.  The  infected  clothes  are  placed  upon 
screens,  or  hung  on   books  in  tlie  car,  wliich  is  supported  by 


a  portable  track,  adjustable  for  irrejjularities  of  roadway,  the 
car  then  being  pushed  into  cliamber,  and  the  door,  swinging  ou 
ci"ani',  closed  and  bolted,  made  steam-tight  by  ii  rubber  gasket. 
A  thermometer  records  the  temperature,  and  when  the  clothes 
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have  reached  that  of  the  low-pressure  steam,  the  yacuum  pump 
is  started,  removing  the  air  (the  object  of  which  is  twofold,  to 
prevent  possibility  of  life  to  the  microbe,  and  to  give  steam 
greater  penetrating  eflfect),  after  which  the  steam  is  admitted 
to  the  chamber  from  the  jacket,  insuring  circulation.  The 
incoming  steam  strikes  upon  a  three-leaf  hood,  to  prevent  being 
forced  directly  upon  the  clothes,  and  any  condensation  is  carried 
down  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  preventing  wetting  and  consequent 
shrinkage  of  woollens.  The  exposure  is  continued  for  varying 
time,  according  to  the  character  of  the  infected  articles,  after 
which  the  steam  in  the  chamber  is  discharged  through  a  valve, 
the  door  opened,  and  the  car  withdrawn. 

The  car  is  arranged  with  removable  trays  and  is  open-sided, 
so  as  to  hold  either  single  or  double  mattresses,  wooden  guards 
of  cypress  being  introduced  to  prevent  them  from  projecting 
beyond  the  sides  of  the  car. 

Second,  the  sulphur  fumigator,  consisting  of  a  furnace,  boiler, 
engine,  and  fan,  mounted  on  wheels,  as  seen  in  Fig.  198.  The 
sulphur  furnace  is  double,  with  a  fire-box  at  one  end,  the  sulphur 
being  held  in  a  cast-iron  pan  under  slow  combustion,  to  produce 
the  dioxide  ;  and  to  continue  the  operation  without  opening  the 
doors  and  causing  rapid  combustion,  a  double-winged  stoker  is 
provided  by  which  additional  roll  sulphur  can  be  introduced  to 
the  pan.  The  fumes  travel  through  the  double  furnace  to  a 
reservoir  on  top,  provided  with  baffle  plates,  and  are  then 
sucked  by  exhaust  fan  (driven  direct  by  a  rapid-speed  engine), 
thencve  through  hose  into  the  building  being  fumigated,  the 
quantity  being  regulated  by  a  sliding  gate  valve.  Both  these 
machines  embody  the  same  principles  described  in  previous 
paper,  and  are  intended,  in  case  of  infection  appearing  in  a 
certain  quarter,  to  be  driven  to  the  infected  house,  and  after  the 
patient's  removal,  all  bedding,  clothing,  etc.,  be  disinfected  in 
the  steam  disinfector,  after  which  the  house  itself  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  by  the  sulphur  fumigator. 

Theso  machines  were  designed  for  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  Dr.  Walter  Wyman,  Supervising  Sui^on- 
General,  in  association  with  Dr.  J.  J.  Kinyoun,  one  of  the  able 
bacteriologists  in  the  bureau. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  NEW  FORM  OF  STERILIZER. 


It  BeeroB  desirable,  before  explaining  the  simple  sterilizing 
apparatus  shown  herewith,  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
routine  methods  employed  in  the  operating  theatre  of  a  modern 
hospital. 

Cleanliness,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer, and  cleanliness  as  practised  in  the  surgery  of  to-day,  are 
two  entirely  different  things.  The  latter  is  complex,  and  requires 
the  aid  of  various  instruments  and  processes,  all  to  the  end  that 
the  ever-present  germ,  or  bacillus,  or  micro-organism,  may  be 
destroyed.  The  germ  theory,  briefly  stated,  is  that  fermentation 
is  due  to  the  access  to  the  fermentible  substances  of  particles 
from  the  outer  world.  The  particles  or  micro-organisms  are 
easily  destroyed  by  steam  heat  at  proper  temperature,  and  by 
chemical  agencies.  To  prevent  fermentation  or  putrefaction  in 
the  discharges  of  wounds  has  been  found  possible,  and  has  led 
to  fruitful  results. 

The  surgery  which  acts  against  the  causes  pf  fermentation,  or 
sepsis,  is  called  antiseptic  surgery,  and  is  carried  out  in  various 
ways.     The  antiseptic  principle  is  applied  : 

1.  In  the  preparation  of  the  patient  for  the  operation.  This 
requires,  when  possible,  several  days,  and  need  not  be  described, 
except  to  state  that  absolute  cleanliness  is  attained  at  the  cost  of 
much  labor  and  care. 

2.  In  the  preparation  of  the  operating-room  the  walls  are 
washed  with  corrosive  sublimate,  as  also  the  table  and  other 
appurtenances.  Tlie  instruments  must  be  steidlized,  aa  also 
the  dressings. 

8.  In  the  preparation  of  the  operator,  assistants,  and  hurses 
for   their  various   duties,  the   hands  and  arms  are  thoroughly 
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sombbed  in  soap  and  water,  then  rinsed  in  boiled  water,  then 
washed  in  permangaaate  of  potash  or  oxalic  acid,  again  rinsed 
in  boiled  water,  then  washed  in  corrosive  sublimate,  and  a  final 
rinsing  in  boiled  water. 

The  operator,  assistants,  and  nurses  wear  uniforms  which  cover 
the  outer  clothing,  and  these,  together  with  the  dressings,  must 
be  sterilized.     For  this  latter  purpose  the   apparatus   herein 


STCnrLIZER. 


described  was  designed  by  the  writer,  at  the  reqnest  of  one  of 
the  large  hospitals,  the  purpose  being  to  provide  a  compara- 
tively inexpensive  apparatus  of  sufGcient  size  to  sterilize  all 
dressings  and  materials  needed  for  daily  use  in  the  operaiitig 
theatre  and  accident  wards.  The  success  attained  in  its  nse 
perhaps  justifies  a  description,  although  but  little  merit  of  nov- 
elty may  be  found. 
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As  wiU  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  drawings 
(Fig.  199),  the  shell  is  cylindrical,  36  by  24  inches  inside  measure- 
ment, made  of  :^inch  boiler  plate,  containing  200  feet  of  ^inch 
steam  pipe,  so  arranged  as  to  surround  a  space  in  the  shell  36  by 
16  by  16  inches  (5  J  cubic  feet),  in  which  are  placed  trays  of  wire 
netting  for  the  material  to  be  heated.  On  the  front  end  of  the 
shell  a  cast-iron  ring  or  flange  is  riveted,  in  which  is  a  groove 
for  holding  a  packing-ring.  The  door  is  firmly  held  against  the 
packing-ring  by  six  eyebolts,  J  of  an  inch  each  (Fig.  200).  The  door 
is  ^  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  centre,  with  rim  thickened  to  |  of  an 
inch.  There  is  a  steam  gauge,  a  thermometer  which  should 
register  to  300  degrees,  a  pet-cock  on  top  of  shell,  and  a  vacuum 
valve  on  the  rear  end  of  the  shell.  Connection  with  the  boiler 
plant  of  the  hospital  is  made  in  two  ways :  first,  to  the  steam- 
heating  coils,  the  drip  for  these  going  to  a  trap,  thence  to  the 
sewer ;  secondly,  connection  is  made  so  that  live  stesun  is  ad- 
mitted in  the  centre  at  the  bottom  of  the  shelL  A  drip  from  the 
shell  is  also  trapped.  The  operation  is  as  follows :  Dressings  or 
surgeons'  uniforms  are  placed  in  the  trays,  the  entire  tray  space 
being  filled.  Steam  is  admitted  to  the  circulating  coil,  the  tem- 
perature in  the  sterilizer  rising  to  about  170  degrees.  Then  live 
steam  is  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  shell,  coming  in  direct 
contact  with  the  materials  to  be  treated.  A  temperature  of  260 
degrees  is  desirable,  and  the  pressure  of  steam  may  be  25  or  30 
pounds.  Exposure  to  live  steam  for  twenty  minutes  is  sufficient, 
and  it  is  then  turned  off,  the  drip  from  the  shell  opened,  the 
pressure  rapidly  falling  to  0.  The  steam  in  the  circulating  coils 
dries  out  the  dressings,  so  that,  as  soon  as  the  steam  pressure  is 
zero,  the  door  can  be  opened,  the  materials  taken  out,  and  put  in 
air-tight  cases  for  instant  use.  This  sterilizer  is  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  one  of  the  large  hospitals  in  Boston,  and  can  be 
built  for  about  one-third  the  cost  of  anything  made  for  the  pur- 
pose heretofore. 

Most  severe  tests  have  been  applied  to  the  apparatus,  and 
the  results  show  the  exact  amount  of  time  and  degree  of  heat 
necessary  to  kill  the  most  deadly  bacilli.  The  convenience  and 
economy  of  its  operation  are  made  possible  by  the  operation  of 
drying  coils  in  the  same  chamber  in  which  the  actual  work  of 
sterilizing  is  performed. 
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RUSTLESS  COATINGS  FOR  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

PAINTS:  OP  WHAT  COMPOSED,  HOW  DESTROYED,  CLASBIFI- 
CATION  AS  TRUE  PIGMENTS  AND  INEBT  SUBSTANCES, 
ADULTERANTS.   ETC. 

THIRD   PAPEB. 

BT  X.  P.  WOOD,  HBW  TOBK  OITT. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

What  is  paint  ?  This  question  can  be  answered  in  a  broad 
way  by  saying :  It  is  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  substance  applied 
to  any  metallic,  wooden,  or  other  surface  to  protect'  it  from 
corrosion  or  decay,  or  to  give  color  or  gloss,  or  all  of  these 
qualities,  to  it. 

A  better  definition  would  probably  be,  that  paint  is  a  com- 
pound of  a  pigment  and  a  liquid,  usually  applied  to  any  surface 
with  a  brush,  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  or  to  secure  artistic 
effects ;  which  liquid,  after  undergoing  certain  changes,  in  part 
mechanical,  or  chemical,  or  both,  has  the  power  of  holding  the 
pigment  to  the  coated  surface.  It  is  evident  that  the  latter 
definition  would  also  include  those  compounds  which  are  ap- 
plied to  many  surfaces  either  hot  or  cold  as  a  bath,  or  by 
immersion  rather  than  by  a  brush,  solely  as  a  matter  of  con- 
Tenience  or  rapidity ;  and  particularly  so  when  metallic  members 
of  large  size,  or  with  intricate  and  hidden  parts,  are  to  be 
protected.  In  the  latter  case  the  term  coating  would  probably 
be  the  better  definition. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  paint,  for  whatever  use  intended,  are : 

I^irst — That  it  shall  adhere  firmly  to  the  surface  over  which 
it  is  spread,  and  not  chip  or  peel  off.  It  must  be  non-corrosive 
to  the  material  it  is  used  to  protect,  as  well  as  to  itself  under 
long  periods  of  atmospheric  exposure  and  chemical  changes. 
It  must  form  a  surface  hard  enough  to  resist  frictional  influences, 

*  Presented  at  the  Detroit  meeting  (June,  1895)  of  the  American  Society  of 
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yet  elastic  enough  to  conform  to  all  changes  of  temperatnre,  or 
with  a  coefficient  of  elasticity  approximately  as  near  the  material 
it  covers  as  possible.  It  must  be  impervious  to  and  unaffected 
by  moisture  and  atmospheric  and  other  influences  to  which  the 
structure  may  be  exposed. 

Second. — That  it  shall  work  properly  during  its  application,  a 
property  which  depends  largely  upon  the  relative  amounts  of 
pigment  and  liquid;  the  natures  of  both  pigment  and  liquid 
also  have  influences  that  govern  results. 

Third. — That  it  shall  dry  with  sufficient  rapidity.  This  func- 
tion depends  mostly  upon  the  vehicle  or  liquid  used  with  the 
pigment,  though  the  pigment  has  in  many  cases  an  influence, 
as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

Fourth, — That  it  shall  have  proper  durability,  which  is  a  func- 
tion both  of  the  pigment  and  liquid.  And  as  the  question  of  cost 
is  in  many  cases  the  governing  factor  in  the  selection  of  a  paint, 
the  question  of  durability  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
one  of  the  list ;  though  it  can  be  imagined  that  a  paint  can  be 
durable  per  se^  and  not  be  protective  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  as  can  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  good  paint  applied 
to  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  iron  coated  with  rust :  the  liquid 
element  in  the  paint  will  not  absorb  or  neutralize  the  corrosion 
which  it  covers,  but  will  dry  regardless  of  it,  and  permit  the  de- 
struction of  the  metal  to  progress  beneath  its  coat 

Fifth. —  Covering  poiver^  by  which  is  meant  the  power  of  a 
pigment  so  to  cover  the  surface  to  which  it  may  be  applied  that 
its  protection  from  decay  is  not  only  assured,  but  that  the  min- 
imum amount  of  paint  shall  effect  this  purpose. 

Master  painters  and  color  manufacturers  vary  greatly  in  their 
definitions  of  tlie  covering  power  of  paints,  and  are  inclined  to 
classify  it  into  ''  coach  painting  and  house  painting,"  with  a 
distinction  whether  it  is  internal  and  decorative,  or  external^ 
both  protective  and  decorative. 

The  covering  jKncer  is  also  used  to  express  the  power  of  a 
pigment  to  protect  the  oil  from  decay,  in  which  case  a  large 
amount  of  pigment  and  a  small  amount  of  oil  are  used ;  this  de- 
scription of  paint  drying  more  or  less  "  flat,"  the  pigment  being 
exposed  to  the  weather  and  Leld  in  place  by  the  thin  film  of  oiL 
It  is  thought  by  many  master  painters  that  this  is  the  most  du- 
rable and  best  paint  for  general  use.  On  the  contrary,  paints 
which  dry  with  a  gloss  have  a  large  amount  of  oil  and  a  Bmall 
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amonnt  of  pigment,  in  which  case  the  oil  coyers  and  protects  the 
pigment. 

It  may  be  used  to  express  the  amount  of  color  upon  the  sur- 
face ;  as,  generally,  if  a  surface  has  plenty  of  color  upon  it  the 
covering  power  is  said  to  be  good.  To  illustrate  this  definition : 
If  an  iron  oxide  paint  is  proportioned  so  that  the  ratio  between 
the  pigment  and  the  oil  is  by  weight  60  per  ceni  of  pigment 
and  60  per  cent,  of  oil  when  the  paint  is  ready  for  spreading^ 
and  the  pigment  consists  of  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  iron  oxide,  the 
covering  power  will  be  said  to  be  good ;  but  if  the  same  propor- 
tions of  50  per  cent,  ratio  between  the  pigment  and  the  oil  be 
had,  in  which  the  iron  oxide  is  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  pigment, 
the  covering  power  would  be  called  poor ;  and  so  it  would  be  in 
the  case  where  10  per  cent,  of  pigment  and  90  per  cent,  of  oil 
were  used.  If  in  the  two  latter  cases  the  oil  contained  large  or 
liberal  amounts  of  volatile  diluents,  the  appearance  of  the  sur- 
face would  indicate  a  deficiency  in  the  covering  power  of  the 
paint. 

The  coverifig  power  is  also  commonly  expressed  in  the  amount 
of  surface  which  a  given  weight  of  paint  will  cover.  A  good  iron 
oxide  paint  will  cover  nearly  twice  as  much  surface  as  white 
lead  or  red  lead.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  paint  also  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  definition  of  this  power.  The  lightest  paints 
have  the  most  covering  power.  White  lead  is  about  6.4  times 
as  heavy  as  water ;  iron  oxide  5  times ;  yellow  ochre  3^  to  4 
times,  etc.,  etc.  With  this  variation  it  is  manifestly  almost  an 
impossibility  to  get  the  same  number  of  particles  of  the  same 
size  out  of  the  same  weight  of  di£ferent  materials. 

The  refracting  power  of  light  has  much  to  do  with  an  under- 
standing of  this  covering  power  of  paint.  The  greater  the  re- 
fracting power  of  the  pigment  is  over  that  of  the  oil,  the  better 
will  be  the  covering  power.  The  index  of  refraction  of  air  is  1 
degree  ;  water,  1.34  ;  linseed  oil,  1.48  ;  glass,  1.50  to  1.55  ;  silica, 
1.55 ;  feldspar,  1.54 ;  whiting,  1.66  ;  chrome-yellow,  3.00 ;  vermil- 
ion, 3.20,  etc.  There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  finer 
the  state  of  division  to  which  any  pigment  is  reduced,  the  better 
will  be  its  covering  power.  Sulphate  of  lime,  barytes,  feldspar, 
silica,  talc,  whiting,  etc.,  are  all  of  low  refractive  power,  and  of 
themselves,  independent  of  this  refractive  quality,  do  not  con- 
stitute good  pigments ;  though  when  mixed  with  the  metallic 

pigments  and  ground  together  in  the  oil  the  result  is  a  pigment 
43 
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of  good  covering  power,  almost  as  good  as  the  better  one  of  the 
combination.  For  instance,  80  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  lime  and 
20  per  cent,  of  zinc  white  form  a  pigment  almost  as  good  as  all 
zinc  white,  and  10  per  cent,  of  white  lead  and  90  per  cent,  of  talc 
carefully  ground  give  a  very  satisfactory  result  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  covering  power ;  but  all  of  the  above  and  other  kindred 
compositions,  while  improving  the  covering  power,  are  possibly 
to  be  classed  as  adulterants^  the  use  of  which  may  be  objection- 
able so  far  as  durability  and  protective  power  are  concerned, 
when  the  question  of  cost  is  not  considered  in  connection  there- 
with. 

As  stated  before,  the  finer  the  pigment  is  subdivided  or 
ground,  whether  as  a  paste  which  is  afterward  thinned  with  oil 
or  volatiles  to  a  consistency  to  spread  with  a  brush,  or  is  ground 
in  the  oil  direct  (a  process  that  all  pigments  will  not  endure 
without  injury  to  their  color — the  scarlet  lead  chromate,  for 
instance)  to  the  proper  consistency  to  spread,  the  better  will 
be  its  covering  power. 

An  ounce  of  lamp-black,  because  of  the  minuteness  of  its  par- 
ticles, will  cover  more  surface  in  an  effectively  protectiye  man- 
ner than  any  known  pigment,  and  one  part  lamp-black  and  nine 
parts  sulphate  of  lime  by  weight  give  most  excellent  results  in 
covering  power.  Prussian  blue,  the  scarlets,  lakes,  and  others 
of  what  can  be  called  "  the  fugitive  colors,"  on  account  of  their 
tendency  to  fade  out,  possess  the  lighindiapersing  power  which 
deceives  the  eye  as  to  their  covering  faculty,  when  in  reality  for 
actual  covering  as  protective  substances  they  are  absolutely 
worthless.  These  colors  should  be  denominated  stains  rather 
than  paints ;  and  generally  the  only  measure  of  protection  from 
decay  or  corrosion  which  accompanies  their  use  is  solely  from 
the  oil  or  liquid  with  which  the  color  is  mixed. 

The  designing  of  a  paint,  for  whatever  purpose  to  be  used, 
necessarily  includes  the  qualities  already  mentioned,  viz. :  adl^e- 
sion  and  elasticity,  working  qualities,  drying  qualities,  dura- 
bility, covering  power.  The  other  quality,  the  cost>  cannot  be 
ignored,  and  will  be  duly  considered  later,  as  well  as  what  pig- 
ments to  use  for  the  intended  purpose.  All  pigments  do  not 
contain  all  of  the  above  qualities.  The  question  naturally 
arises  :  Is  it  necessary  for  a  pigment  to  be  pure  and  uiimixed 
with  inert  substances,  or  can  a  certain  amount  of  these  be  mixed 
with  the  pigment  without  detriment  to  it  ? 
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Expezimenis  of  long  duration  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  oxides  of  iron,  lead,  manganese,  and  other  strong  pigments, 
can  be  mixed  with  large  amounts  of  these  inert  substances  with- 
out detriment,  and  generally  to  the  manifest  improvement  of 
the  paint  as  a  protective  i^ent  on  many  structures,  notably 
wooden  or  composite  ones.  A  single  illustration  will  suffice  to 
make  this  apparent  Oxide  of  iron  is  one  of  the  strongest  of 
pigments  in  covering  power.  If  one  ounce  of  this  pigment  be 
spread  in  two  coats  over  a  given  surface,  say  two  square  feet» 
so  that  the  surface  be  completely  hidden,  and  the  job  be  declared 
a  satisfactory  one  so  far  as  covering  power  is  concerned,  and  in 
the  second  case  an  ounce  of  the  same  oxide  of  iron  be  mixed 
with  three  ounces  of  barytes,  kaolin,  gypsum,  etc,  or  any  one  of 
them,  and  this  paint  be  spread  over  two  square  feet  of  surface 
as  before,  it  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  color  per  unit  of  sur- 
iace  will  be  the  same  in  both  cases ;  but  in  one  case  there  is  four 
times  as  much  pigment  as  in  the  other,  and  in  the  second  case 
three-fourths  of  the  paint  would  be  inert  material  For  railway 
cars  and  wooden  structures  the  durability  of  these  paints  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  second  case,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  paint. 
Ihe  pigment  in  this  case  is  the  life  of  the  paint,  and  protects 
1;he  oil  from  the  decay  incident  to  oxidation  from  the  atmos- 
ji^heric  exposure. 

Oxide  of  iron  is  practically  unchanged  after  centuries  of  ex- 
posure. It  induces  and  promotes  oxidation  in  all  organic  sub- 
stances with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  as  well  as  in  nearly 
aU  metallic  bodies.  In  an  oxide  of  iron  paint  it  is  the  oil  which 
<lecomposes  (being  the  organic  matter),  the  decomposition  due 
-to  the  exposure  of  the  elements  being  aided  by  the  oxidizing 
power  of  the  oxide  of  iron  pigment  mixed  with  the  oil.  This 
statement  holds  true  only  where  there  has  been  no  chemical 
change  or  combination  between  the  pigment  and  the  liquid. 

Whiting,  sulphate  of  lime,  barytes,  kaolin,  silica,  feldspar,  and 
talc  are  the  principal  inert  substances  used  in  pigments.  Whit- 
ing, gypsum,  and  barytes  are  the  best  of  the  list ;  the  others, 
grinding  greasy,  or  hard  to  grind,  or  of  a  nature  readily  de- 
composed by  water,  are  objectionable.  Barytes,  from  its  great 
weight,  is  objectionable  only  when  bought  by  the  pound  in  a 
dry  state,  or  as  a  paste  or  prepared  paint  in  which  as  an  adul- 
terant it  takes  the  place  of  pure  material.  The  sulphate  of  lime 
is  no  doubt  the  best  of  the  inert  substances  to  mix  with  any 
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pigment,  all  things  considered.  It  should  be  thoronghly  hy- 
drated.  As  high  as  45  per  cent  by  weight  of  this  substance  can 
be  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  for  a  pig- 
ment. As  most  of  the  oxide  of  iron  paints  are  made  by  ignition 
of  copperas,  and  a  small  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  sometimes 
left  in  the  oxide  which  the  heat  has  failed  to  drive  off^  from  2  to  5 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  added  to  neutralize  the  free 
acid,  changing  it  to  sulphate  of  lime.  In  this  case  of  propor- 
tions, the  pigment  really  consists  of  50  per  cent  of  oxide  of 
iron  and  50  per  cent  of  inert  material,  all  by  weight.  Any 
oxide  of  iron  paint  which  contains  hydrated  oxide  or  free  SO3 
will  deteriorate  rapidly  by  oxidizing  the  liquids,  while  any  free 
SOj  will  retard  the  drying  of  the  paint 

A  good  paint  prepared  for  spreading  in  ordinary  temperatures 
upon  wooden  or  composite  structures  has  the  ratio  by  yolume 
of  9,bout  one-third  pigment  and  two-thirds  oil  or  liquid.  The 
practice  upon  one  of  the  leading  railways  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  materials  purchased  for  paints  amount  to  over 
$300,000  yearly,  is  to  allow  75  per  cent,  of  pigment  and  25  per 
cent,  of  oil  by  weight  for  the  paints  applied  to  cars  and  wooden 
structures. 

Experiments  determine  that  the  most  durable  paints  are  those 
which  contain  a  large  amount  of  pigment  per  unit  of  surface  ^ 
and  that  pigment  is  the  best  which  is  strong  enough  of  itself, 
or  with  a  proper  proportion  of  inert  material,  to  allow  liquid 
enough  to  be  added  to  it  to  flow  and  work  well  with  the  brush 
when  applied. 

The  destruction  of  paint  may  be  from  eight  causes :  Firsts 
mechanical  injury ;  secorid^  the  action  of  deleterious  gases ; 
thinly  chemical  action  between  the  pigment  and  the  vehicle  or 
liquid ;  fourth^  chemical  action  between  the  body  covered  and 
the  paint,  either  the  pigment  or  the  liquid ;  ffthy  the  action  of 
light ;  sixth^  peeling  ;  seventh,  destruction  by  cleaning  ;  eighth^ 
water.  ' 

Many  master  painters  and  manufacturers  claim  that  the  de- 
struction caused  by  cleaning  and  the  action  of  water  are  the 
worst  of  the  above  causes.  This  is  true  so  far  as  paint  applied 
to  iroode.n  structvres  is  concerned,  and  has  no  relation  to  the 
causes  which  effect  the  destruction  of  paint  applied  to  iron  or 
steel  structures.  As  most  of  the  above  destructive  agents  are 
common  to  all  structures  (wooden,  metallic,  or  composite)  which 
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•depend  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  their  preservation  from  de- 
<i&j  or  corrosion,  upon  paint  (under  which  name  I  cla^s  all  paint 
oils,  Tarnishes,  japans,  suHacers,  and  mixed  paints),  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  discuss  briefly  each  of  these  causes  in  detail  before 
citing  the  destructive  agencies  which  relate  solely  to  the  corro- 
sion of  metallic  structures,  the  prevention  of  which  will  require 
the  consideration  of  other  preservative  methods  than  paints,  or 
which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  paint  to  secure  the  best 
protective  results. 

First. — Mechanical  injury  in  a  certain  sense,  as  applied  to 

wooden  structures^  is  not  a  serious  cause  of  deterioration  of  paint. 

Near  the  sea-shore  the  sand  has  the  effect  of  a  sand-blast  to 

cut  away  the  paint  rapidly,  and  in  this  case  the  more  elastic  the 

paint  is,  the  less  will  be  the  mechanical  injury.    This  sand-blast 

action  is  quite  as  effective  in  the  case  of  iron  structures^  and  as 

generally  they  are  of  a  more  important  character  than  the  wooden 

cottages  or  residences,  and  minor  buildings  on  the  sea-coast,  its 

action  must  be  guarded  against.    If  the  paint  coating  is  of  a  soft, 

spongy  nature  it  will   resist   the  sand-blast,  but  will  absorb 

moisture  from  the  air,  and  hasten  either  the  oxidation  of  the 

paint  or  the  metallic  surface  which  it  covers.    Yerily ,  as  between 

the  devil  (the  sand-blast)  and  the  deep  sea  (the  sea-air),  it  is  hard 

for  the  engineer  to  choose  into  whose  hands  he  would  rather  falL 

A  further  injury  to  metallic  structures  can  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  mechanical,  viz. :  that  arising  from  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  various  parts  from  the  atmospheric 
changes  which  are  constantly  going  on,  changes  ranging  from 
40  degrees  F.  to  150  degrees  F.  not  being  unusual.  Now,  it 
may  be  considered  an  impossibility  to  proportion  a  paint-com- 
pound so  that  its  coefficient  of  elasticity  will  be  the  same  at 
all  temperatures  as  that  of  the  metal  it  covers.  It  may  be 
possible  to  do  this  at  some  temperature  at  or  between  60  degrees 
and  90  degrees  F.,  or  even  between  +  40  degrees  F.  and  90 
degrees  F. ;  but  that  any  paint  in  the  class  of  commercial 
colors  will  do  this  at  all  temperatures  is  the  tale  of  the  sales- 
man, not  of  the  engineer.  It  may  be  argued  that,  these  changes 
coming  from  the  external  surfaces  of  the  paint  and  being  trans- 
mitted through  its  coating,  it  will  be  the  first  to  adjust  itself 
to  the  new  or  varying  relation  between  the  metal  and  the  paint, 
and  so  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  paint  in  making  the 
change,  this  being  in  ordinary  cases  a  gradual  one.     If  the  paint 
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is  of  an  elastic,  close-clinging  material,  and  not  a  hard,  yitreons 
one,  the  claim  will  hold  good. 

The  compounds  which  most  closely  partake  of  this  nature,  will 
be  spoken  of  hereafter.  An  addition  to  this  problem  will  be 
Iiad  when  the  strains  due  to  the  action  of  wind,  the  passage  of 
railway  trains,  and  those  dne  to  changes  of  a  sudden  and  vibratory 
character,  together  with  the  action  of  snow,  hail,  and  water  driven 
at  high  velocities,  are  added  to  the  temperature  changes.  Over 
these  combinations  a  little  coat  of  paint  is  required  to  stand 
perpetual  sentinel.  These  latter  mentioned  strains  necessarily 
come  to  the  metal  first,  and  whatever  changes  occur  in  section 
of  the  bars  or  elongation  of  them  by  the  strain,  the  paint  must 
accompany  them.  As  these  strains  are  generally  of  a  vibratory 
or  percussive  cliaracter,  it  can  easily  be  seen  why  they  should 
be  classed  in  the  list  of  mechanical  injuries.  In  fact,  they  are  a 
succession  of  blows  which  the  structure  must  withstand,  absorb, 
and  extinguish  within  itself  or  its  connections;  the  structure 
then  returning  to  its  normal  condition,  the  paint  or  other  pro- 
tective covering  must  accompany  it,  instead  of  loitering  by  the 
way  and  being  grounded  or  "  left "  in  the  chain  of  operations. 

SecowL — The  action  of  deleterious  gases  is  very  familiar  to 
those  who  have  studied  paints  and  protective  compounds.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  active  of 
these  gases,  and  is  formed  in  excessive  amounts  wherever  coal 
is  distilled,  as  for  illuminating  gas.  Sulphurous  acid  fumes 
also,  being  disengaged  in  the  combustion  of  coal  in  the  many 
arts,  transportation,  and  manufacturing  processes  of  the  day; 
gases  engendered  in  workshops,  being  of  a  compound  character 
carrying  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  other  fumes, 
are  active  agents  of  corrosion  to  metallic  bodies,  as  well  as  the 
paint  compounds  that  cover  them.  White  lead  is  the  pigment 
most  affected  by  these  fumes,  the  action  of  the  sulphur  chang- 
ing the  carbonate  of  lead  to  a  sulphide  of  lead ;  rains  or  any 
condensed  moisture  then  washing  it  away  and  leaving  the 
surface  coated  with  it  exposed  to  the  elements  of  decay. 

Third. — Chemiral  action  between  the  pigment  and  the  vehicle 
or  liquid.  This  is  an  exceedingly  important  field  of  inquiry,  and 
largely  an  unknown  one.  The  siccative  and  other  oils  which 
are  in  common  use  for  paints  are  all  capable  of  saponification. 
It  is  well  known  that  soda  and  potash  are  not  the  only  sub- 
stances which  combine  with  fats  to   produce  soap,  and  that 
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almost  any  of  the  bases  can  be  combined  with  the  fat  acid  of 
nearly  all  oils  to  make  soap ;  hence  we  have  iron  soap,  lead 
soap,  zinc  soap,  manganese  soap,  etc.  Many  pigments  are 
simply  oxides  or  hydrates,  in  the  same  way  that  soda  and  pot- 
ash are,  and  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  they  combine  with 
the  oil  to  form  soaps ;  in  which  case  it  will  be  evident  that,  after 
the  paint  has  been  left  on  the  surface  for  a  number  of  years, 
instead  of  a  pigment  held  to  the  surface  by  the  liquid  and  which 
has  undergone  certain  changes  called  '*  drying,"  it  is  in  reality 
a  new  chemical  body  consisting  of  the  constituents  of  the 
liquid  combined  with  the  pigment,  or,  in  other  words,  it  may  be 
a  soap. 

Fourth, — Chemical  action  between  the  body  covered  and  the 
paint,  either  the  pigment  or  the  vehicle.     The  chemical  changes 
which  may  or  do  take  place  between  the  pigment  and  the  liquid, 
as  set  forth  in  Article  III.,  can  be  supplemented  here  to  embrace 
those  paints  which  contain  pigments,  one  or  more  of  which  give 
np  oxygen  or  break  down  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  the  oil 
or  liquid  of  the  paint.    Hydrated  oxide  of  iron  (iron  rust)  oxidizes 
organic  matter  (the  oil)  and  gradually  destroys  it.    Oxide  of  iron 
paints  of  all  kinds  gradually  grow  darker  with  age  from  the 
oxidation  of  the  oil,  this  oxidation  progressing  until  either  the 
paint  cracks  and  falls  off  as  a  scale  on  any  mechanical  disturb- 
ance, or  is  washed  away  in  the  process  of  cleaning  or  by  the  ac- 
tion of  storms.     The  chromate  of  lead,  bichromate  of  potash, 
the  chlorates,  manganese  dioxide,  red  lead,  and  a  number  of 
other  pigments  also  possess  this  oxidizing  power  to  a  great  de- 
gree, but  are  also  possessed  of  another  chemical  property  which, 
when  these  substances  are  used  as  pigments  and  applied  to  iron 
and  steel  surfaces,  renders  them  almost  proof  against  the  effects 
of  corrosion. 

This  property  is  the  power  to  form  on  iron  and  steel  surfaces 
a  thin  coating  of  black  or  magnetic  oxide,  which  so  effectually 
protects  the  metallic  surfaces  from  corrosion  that  after  the 
removal  of  the  paint  the  metal  still  resists  atmospheric  effects 
for  a  long  time,  as  well  as  the  stronger  effect  of  immersion  in  sea- 
water  or  acidulated  waters,  sulphurous  and  other  vapors.  This 
action  is  very  obscure  and  not  thoroughly  understood ;  but  the 
fact  remains,  and  extended  experiments  in  this  field  only  demon- 
strate its  presence  and  usefulness.  Practically  it  is  the  same  coat- 
ing that  the  Bower-Barff,  Bertrand,  Maritens,  Oesner,  and  other 
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kindred  processes  develop  when  iron  and  steel  objects  are  placed 
in  a  closed  vessel  or  muffle  and  exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  a  low 
red  heat  (1,000  to  1,200  degrees  F.)  with  the  action  of  super- 
heated steam,  naphtha,  or  other  hydrocarbon  vapors,  forming, 
at  the  expense  of  the  metal  itself,  an  oxide  of  varying  thickness, 
according  to  the  period  of  exposure,  which  is  non-corrosive,  and, 
what  is  further  an  anomaly,  a  coating  which  is  electro-negative  to 
the  iron  surface  it  covers,  but  is  also  electro-negative  or  passive 
to  the  paint  which  covers  it  when  the  pigments  composing  this 
paint  are  composed  of  one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  oxi- 
dizing materials  other  than  the  oxides  of  iron,  zinc,  tin,  or  lead. 
This  magnetic  oxide  power  in  paint  as  applied  to  wooden  strv/d- 
ures  is  still  less  understood  than  its  action  upon  nietaUic  anr- 
facesy  and  may  not  be  of  the  same  importance,  as  the  artistic 
effect  of  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  upon  a  weather-beaten  wooden 
or  brick  structure  may  appeal  more  forcibly  to  the  eye  than 
any  other  factor  to  cause  a  fresh  application  of  the  paint  cover- 
ing. 

Fifth. — The.  action  of  light.  The  action  of  light  as  a  bleaching 
element  is  well  known  in  almost  all  fields  of  human  industry ; 
but  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  between  the  pigment  and 
the  liquid  are  not  well  understood,  this  action  being  furthermore 
complicated  by  the  different  temperatures  to  which  the  coated 
surface  may  be  exposed,  and  aided  by  the  effects  of  sea-air  or 
fumes  from  various  manufactories.  We  know  that  certain  pig- 
ments feule  upon  exposure,  whether  applied  to  metallic  or  other 
structures.  The  pigments  which  contain  organic  coloring  matter 
from  coal  tars,  dye-woods,  etc.,  fade  more  rapidly  than  those 
which  have  a  metallic  base  ;  but  it  has  never  been  established 
that  the  bleaching  of  the  paint  in  all  cases  detracts  from  its  dura- 
bility. 

Sixth. — Peeling.  Paints  vary  greatly  in  their  power  to  adhere 
to  either  metallic,  wooden,  or  other  surfaces ;  notably  zinc  white, 
which  peels  under  almost  any  condition  or  from  any  surface  to 
which  it  may  be  applied.  There  is  no  other  pigment  which  pos- 
sesses this  property  in  so  marked  a  degree,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  any  reason  why  it  should  peel  so  badly.  A  possible 
cause  is  that  the  zinc  white  combines  with  the  oil  used  in  the 
paint  and  forms  one  of  the  compounds  known  as  metallic  soap, 
this  particular  one  being  zinc  soap,  a  hard,  brittle,  non-adhesive 
substance,  easily  removed  by  mechanical  injury,  water,  and  in 
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the  process  of  cleanings   etc.     Galvanized  iron  possesses  the 
property  of  causing  almost  any  paint  applied  to  its  surface  to 
peel ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  substances  to  cover  with  a 
pigment  in  a  satisfactory  manner.    Experiments   made   by  a 
leading  railway  company  in  the  United  States^  in  which  a  number 
of  the  best  pigments  in  use  by  that  company  for  all  descriptions 
of  railway  work  were  tried  upon  galvanized-iron  car  roofs  and 
other  galvanized  work,  cornices,  etc.,  showed  at  the  end  of  three 
years  that  but  one  of  the  list  was  in  any  manner  satisfactory,  and 
this  one  was  a  patented  compound  whose  component  parts  have 
not  been  ascertained.    Ordinary  trade  colors  are  of  the  most  un- 
reliable nature  when  applied  to  galvanized  iron  exposed  to  the 
trying  conditions  of  railway  service.    Various  reasons  have  been 
given  for  this  peculiar  action  of  paint  upon  galvanized  iron.  One 
of  the  most  plausible  is  that  the  use  of  sal-ammoniao  in  the 
process  of  galvanizing  causes  the  formation  of  a  thin  film  of  the 
l>asic  chloride  of  zinc  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  being  galvan- 
ized, which  material,  being  of  a  hygroscopic  nature,  acts  as  a 
Tepellent  to  prevent  the  close  adherence  of  the  paint  to  the 
metal,  and  the  pigment  dries  as  skin  over  it.     Sheet  zinc  which 
lias  not  been  through  the  galvanizing  tank  does  not  hold  some 
kinds  of  paint.     Sheet  lead  also  is  difficult  to  cover,  and  paints 
which  take  tin  and  lead  will  not  always  adhere  to  zinc.    As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  strong  oxide  paints  take  these  metals  better  than 
talc,  ochre,  and  the  earthy  pigments.     No  positive  general  state- 
ment can  be  given,  and  the  problem  of  the  adaptability  of  paint 
to  a  metal  to  prevent  peeling  still  needs  study.     A  paint  for  the 
prevention  of  corrosion  in  metals  should  embrace  those  quali- 
ties which  will  cover  both  of  the  above  requirements,  and  the 
solution  to  that  problem  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  the  peeling  of  paint  is  when  the 
several  coats  are  successively  applied  before  the  foundation  or 
preceding  coat  has  thoroughly  dried,  the  result  being  that  the 
liquid  in  the  outer  or  last  applied  coats  softens  the  pigment  in 
those  previously  applied.  The  resulting  mass,  containing  a 
notable  amount  of  the  more  volatile  elements  of  the  liquid,  be- 
ginning to  dry  from  the  outside  surface,  forms  a  thin  but  hard 
or  vitreous  surface  which  retards  the  further  evaporation  of  the 
volatiles  and  prevents  the  access  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  which 
is  necessary  in  the  process  of  drying.  If  the  surface  thus  covered 
has  been  painted  while  at  a  low  temperature  or  during  a  damp 
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or  foggy  atmospheric  condition,  and  soon  after  there  is  a  marked 
rise  in  the  temperature  or  a  fall  in  the  hygroscopic  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  7  then  the  paint  is  liable  to  peel  at  once,  or  soon 
after  the  change.  This  effect  is  hastened  in  the  case  where  the 
coating  is  a  heavy  one,  or  one  hard  to  spread  by  reason  of  the 
earthy  or  inert  substances  in  the  pigment,  or  if  benzine  has 
been  used  as  a  drier.  As  a  general  rule,  the  injore  stibstances  which 
enter  into  a  coat  of  paint,  either  as  pure  pigments,  inert  sub- 
stances, or  in  the  composition  of  the  liquid,  the  more  liable 
it  is  to  peel.  A  small  amount  of  fish  or  animal  or  non-drying 
vegetable  oils,  though  oxidized  by  the  addition  of  metallic 
salts  and  used  in  connection  with  linseed  or  other  siccative 
oils,  also  hastens  and  provides  for  the  certainty  of  the  peel- 
ing. 

A  pigment  composed  of  a  number  of  substances,  the  different 
materials  of  which  by  themselves  would  form  the  basis  of  a  good 
paint,  when  combined  together  with  the  Uquid  necessarily  must 
undergo  a  different  chemical  action  than  the  several  members 
of  the  pigment  would  have  done  had  they  been  used  alone. 
This  chemical  action  is  furthermore  complicated  by  the  combi- 
nations going  on  in  the  liquid,  which,  formed  of  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent elements  which  act  and  react  upon  one  another,  and  mixed 
with  the  heterogeneous  pigment,  develop  a  series  of  chemical 
actions  in  the  mass,  the  weaker  element  of  which,  either  the 
mineral  or  the  organic,  is  the  first  to  break  down  or  change,  the 
decay  of  which  hastens  the  decomposition  of  the  others  and  re- 
leases the  bond  between  the  paint  and  the  surface  over  which  it 
is  spread,  and  the  peeling  process  is  effected. 

That  these  chemical  changes  exist  in  the  above  stated  case 
cannot  be  denied,  but  have  not  been  well  accounted  for.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  certain  paints  peel,  and  though  analy- 
sis of  the  peeled  portion  may  reveal  nothing  to  indicate  the  rea- 
son for  the  peeling,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  get  a  sample  of  the 
original  paint  as  applied,  to  compare  its  constituents  with  the 
peeled  sample,  and  the  cause  is  relegated  to  the  hidden  drawer 
of  the  paint-shop,  near  which  some  scapegoat  can  be  found  to 
bear  the  burden  of  failure. 

^Seventh, — Destruction  btj  cV.ayiinfj.  This  cause  of  the  deteriora- 
tion and  destruction  of  paint  relates  more  particularly  to  wooden 
structures,  rjiilway  cars,  anil  kindred  objects,  than  to  those  of  a 
metallic  character.     It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  we  do  not  wash 
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down  an  iron  bridge,  roof  trass,  or  steamship,  with  a  view  to  its 
presenting  a  clean  face  for  the  not  too  frequent  inspection.  Al- 
most all  the  binding  materials  of  dried  paints  and  varnishes  are 
more  or  less  acted  npon  by  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies,  and 
but  little  of  the  soap  in  the  market  is  free  from  these  substances. 
The  detergents  sold  for  cleaning  are  all  mixtures  of  sal-soda 
with  lime,  pumice,  and  other  inert  materials,  and  the  more  effec- 
tive they  are  for  removing  dirt,  the  better  they  Are  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  paint.  If,  in  the  economy  of  domestic  house- 
hold matters,  two  removals  are  equal  to  one  fire,  then  it  may  be 
cited  with  equal  force  that  two  good  scrubbings  with  any  wash- 
ing compound,  and  most  of  the  soaps  of  commerce,  applied  with 
a  stiff  brush  and  by  a  willing  servant,  will  be  equal  to  the  next 
painter's  bill  to  restore  matters  to  their  pristine  state.  Aside 
from  the  element  of  cost,  it  is  no  doubt  the  better  practice,  so 
far  as  the  ultimate  preservation  of  any  metallic  structure  is  con- 
cerned, that  it  should  be  washed  clean  with  some  of  the  deter- 
gent compounds  of  the  day  to  remove  the  dirt,  then  sponged  with 
a  liberal  amount  of  clean  water,  then  be  allowed  to  dry  thor- 
oughly  before  the  new  paint  is  applied ;  but  I  must  confess,  as 
an  engineer,  that  the  above  method  of  painting  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence, and  that  the  rule  is  for  the  paint  to  be  put  on  regardless 
of  cleaning  the  old  coat,  and,  like  Charity,  trust  it  to  cover  the 
sins  beneath. 

Eighth, —  Water.  The  destructive  action  of  water  upon  paint 
applied  to  any  structure,  wooden,  metallic,  brick,  or  composite, 
upon  their  internal  as  well  as  their  external  surfaces,  is  very 
strong,  and  will  rank  next  in  destructive  qualities  to  the  deter- 
gent soap  and  scrubbing-brush.  Inside  painting  lasts  longer 
than  outside,  principally  because  it  is  less  exposed  to  the  action 
of  water.  Direct  experiments  show  that  dried  linseed  and  other 
siccative  oils,  when  applied  to  a  surface  alone  without  pigment, 
are  not  resistant  or  water-repellent.  When  the  oil  is  well  dried, 
the  application  of  water  always  causes  the  oil  to  assume  a 
shrivelled  appearance,  showing  that  it  has  absorbed  moisture 
and  expanded,  and  disintegration  has  commenced.  If  the  ex- 
posure be  long  continued,  the  whole  coating  of  dried  oil  will 
slump  away  from  the  surface  over  which  it  is  spread.  Bain 
water,  from  the  sensible  amount  of  ammonia  that  it  carries,  in- 
creases this  destructive  action  on  the  dried  oil ;  and  the  slow 
wasting  away  of  good  paints  containing  pigments  best  known  to 
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resist  aging  influences,  and  which  have  been  hardened  by  time, 
can  be  attributed  to  this  action. 

The  ordinary  test  by  master  painters  of  the  ability  of  an  oil 
or  paint  to  resist  moisture  is  to  coat  a  surface,  usually  of  glass, 
and,  when  well  dried,  to  immerse  it  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  and 
note  the  changes  in  color  and  integrity  of  the  paint. 

Dr.  Dudley's  experiments  for  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  on 
the  action  of  water  upon  paints,  are  interesting  from  the  care 
which  was  exercised  in  making  them  and  recording  the  results. 
Several  samples  of  a  paint  designed  for  use  upon  cars  and 
wooden  structures  were  made  with  raw  linseed  oil  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  japan ;  the  same  liquid  being  used  for  all  the 
samples  with  varying  amounts  of  pigment,  all  the  proportions 
being  by  weight.  Two  coats  of  these  paints  were  spread  upon 
glass,  and  allowed  to  harden  for  two  to  three  weeks.  These 
samples  were  then  placed  side  by  side,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  surface  of  each  covered  with  a  globule  of  water.  This  glob- 
ule was  covered  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  twelve  to  fourteen  hours. 

No.  1  was  the  linseed  oil  and  japan  alone. 

'*     2        '*        same  liquid  91)  parts,  pigment  10  parts. 

"    3        "  "  80  "  20     " 

u    4        «  «  70  "  30     " 

"    6        "  "  50  "  50      ** 

"    7        "  "  40  "  60     " 

When  the  proportions  are  higher  than  liquid  40  parts  and  60 
of  pigment  the  paint  will  not  spread  well  with  a  brush  if  the 
liquid  is  linseed  oil  and  the  pigment  has  the  specific  gravity  of 
ordinary  oxide  of  iron  paints. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  named,  the  behavior  of  the  samples 
was  as  follows  :  No.  I  coating  was  found  to  have  cleaved  oflF  from 
the  glass  find  had  become  shrivelled  wherever  the  water  had 
touched  it.  Apparently  the  dried  linseed  oil  had  soaked  up 
water,  much  as  a  sponge  acts  as  an  absorbent  On  allowing  the 
water  to  evaporate,  the  coating  dried  down  again,  but  not  uni- 
formly, and  was  apparently  weakened  in  texture. 

No.  2  showed  the  same  characteristics. 

No.  3  showed  the  same,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

No.  4  did  not  c^h^ave  off  from  the  glass,  but  showed  where  the 
water  had  stood. 
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No.  5  showed  a  spot  in  the  same  way,  but  in  a  less  degree 
than  No.  4. 
Nos.  6  and  7  showed  but  very  little  action. 
It  can  be  noted  here  that  linseed  oil  dried  for  some  two  months 
absorbs  less  water  than  freshly  dried  oil,  while  very  old  dried 
oil  has  lost  this  absorbent  quality  and  has  become  almost  water- 
repellent.     To  successfully  design  a  paint  which  will  resist  all  of 
the  previously  named  destructive  agencies,  and  at  the  same  time 
resist  the  destructive  action  of  water  (or  moisture),  is  a  difficiQt 
matter.     The  field  is  an  enormous  one  to  cover,  and  but  little 
positive  knowledge  has  yet  been  obtained,  though  the  inves- 
tigators and  experiments  have  been  legion,  and  the  literature 
on  the  subject  embraces  volumes.     Time  is  an  essential  factor 
in  the  test  of  the  qualities  of  a  paint,  and  if  the  experimentor  is 
required  to  wait  five  or  ten  years  to  determine  the  merits  of  any 
paint,  or  what  effect  a  slight  modification  of  the  proportions  has 
upon  any  one  or  more  of  the  eight  destructive  agencies  hereto- 
fore stated,  a  life  could  be  spent  and  possibly  not  a  conclusion 
drawn. 

Experiments  are  numerous  in  the  field  of  designing  a  water- 
proof coating  to  be  applied  over  the  pigment  which  has  been 
found  to  possess  the  most  preservative  qualities,  independent 
of  the  water-repellent  features,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  goal  has  been  reached  at  the  present  hour.     How  effectually 
^  thin  coating  of  the  proper  material  can  protect  the  surface  of 
^  paint  which  it  covers,  can  be  seen  in  the  lettering  of  old  sign- 
toards,  which  is  perhaps  an  example  of  the  most  durable  paint 
of  which  we  have  any  record.     Reference  has  been  made  to  this 
subject  in  a  previous  paper,  No.  598,  vol.  xv.,  p.  1021,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.     This  protective  effect  is  explained  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  lamp-black  is  one  of  the  best  water-repel- 
lents  known  ;  that  it  is  practically  indestructible,  and  being  per  se 
of  an  oily  or  greasy  nature,  when  mixed  with  a  pure  oil  (linseed 
in  these  cases),  and  being  in  a  measure  elastic,  it  has  effectually 
preserved  the  surfaces,  and  not  allowed  the  water  to  reach  the 
underlying  coats  of  white  lead. 

K  the  question  of  color  did  not  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
govern  the  kind  of  paint  to  apply  to  any  important  structure  we 
could  soon  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  question,  how  to  preserve 
it.  'Tis  told  of  the  fireman,  when  the  question  came  up  as  to 
what   color  he  wanted  the  fire-engine  to  be  painted,  that  he 
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replied :  "  I  do  not  care  so  she  is  7w7."  And  so  with  our  iron 
structure  :  we  can  paint  it  with  the  best  paint  for  preserving  it 
and  wliich  will  be  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  then  give  it  a  coatii^ 
of  lamp-black  to  preserve  the  covering,  attaching  thereto  the 
familiar  notice,  "  For  particulars  inquire  within." 

Having  set  forth  the  general  character  of  what  a  paint  should 
be  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  structures  from  decay  or  corro- 
sion, and  having  indicated  the  most  effective  causes  which  pro- 
voke or  promote  the  destruction  of  the  object  and  its  protector, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  speak  more  definitely  upon  those 
materials  which  enter  into  paint  compounds  which  yield  the  best 
results  in  general  practice ;  these  results  being  based  upon  the 
experience  thus  far  at  hand  as  recorded  or  accepted  data,  and 
not  the  hypothesis  of  some  person  or  persons  whose  single  or 
joint  lives  may  be  too  short  a  period,  as  compared  with  the  life 
of  the  structure  they  are  striving  to  protect  from  decay,  to 
realize  the  meritorious  features  of  their  experiment. 

Engineers  as  a  class  are  not  much  less  subject  to  whims  than 
their  less  prominent  brothers  in  craft,  the  master  painters,  color 
manufacturers,  and  others,  whose  trade  secrets  are  too  often 
of  too  small  moment  to  produce  the  important  results  which 
are  claimed  for  them.  Many  an  important  structure  has  failed 
from  the  inadequate  means  employed  to  preserve  it.  Had  the 
original  methods  employed  to  protect  it  been  made  a  matter 
of  record  in  full  detail  as  to  the  composition  of  the  protective 
coating,  as  well  as  to  how  the  structure  was  prepared  to  receive 
it,  we  should  be  further  on  the  road  of  engineering  experience, 
and  be  far  better  prepared  to  tell  what  to  do  in  the  practice 
of  to-day  in  order  to  secure  an  abiding  result  in  preservative 
methods. 

The  several  governments  of  the  civilized  world,  by  the  magni- 
tude of  their  expenditures  in  the  mechanical  arts,  in  the  form  of 
ships,  buildings,  light-houses,  docks,  and  the  scores  of  other 
metallic  structures,  either  manufactured  by  themselves  or 
bought  for  their  use  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars  or 
pounds  sterling  annually,  from  the  very  nature  of  things  ought 
to  be  the  repository  of  the  best  methods  of  preventing  their 
decay ;  and  the  recorded  data  should  be  so  full  of  detail  as  to  the 
actual  results  obtained  from  certain  experiments,  the  favorable 
nature  of  which  has  determined  the  practice  of  the  several  con- 
struction and  repair  departments  connected  with  the  govern- 
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ment  service,  that  there  should  be  little  question  of  what  not  to 
do,  eyen  if  the  more  momentous  one  of  what  to  do  is  undeveloped 
and  uncertain.  In  most  of  the  navy  yards,  however,  the  few 
rules,  or  the  information  what  to  do  in  certain  oases,  is  as  zeal- 
ously guarded  as  a  trade  secret,  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  for  the  apparent  benefit  of  the  knowledge-box  of  some- 
l>ody  connected  with  that  particular  navy  yard,  as  any  private 
manufacturer  ever  practised  to  keep  his  trade  at  home  or  intact 
from  others'  meddling. 

The  substances  in  use  for  coatings  or  paints  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  structures,  wooden  and  composite  as  well  as  metallic, 
from  decay  or  corrosion,  are : 

First. — Mineral  or  natural  asphalt,  art^fioiai  asphalt,  and  coci- 

tar  compounds,  either  applied  alone  or  in  combination  with 

each  other,  and  with  more  or  less  certain  inert  substances  in 

use  as  pigments — viz. :  barytes,  whiting,  gypsum,  kaolin,  silica, 

talc,  feldspar,  and  sundry  ochres  and  substances  with  metaUio 

bases,  used  to  give  body,  cheapen  the  cost,  change  the  color,  or 

to  correct  some  suspected  or  known  deleterious  constituent, 

such  as  ammonia,  sulphuric  acid,  and  other  compounds  which 

accident  or  design  has  placed  in  the  vehicle  or  liquid,  or  which 

may  be  in  the  pigment  naturally,  or  have  been  developed  by  the 

process  of  manufacture.     The  characteristics  of  these  inert  sub- 

atances  when  used  as  pigments  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

Second. — Iron  oodde  paints. 

Third. — Zinc   and  lead  oxides  and  carbonates ;  sublimed  lead; 
'manganese  dioxide  ore. 

Fourth. — Carbon  paints  ;  graphite,  lampblack. 
These  will  be  considered  in  turn,  and  the  principal  character- 
istics given  so  far  as  experience  has  determined  their  merits  as 
protective  compounds,  or  recorded  and  trustworthy  data  are  at 
hand  to  draw  conclusions  from. 

NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  ASPHALT  COATINGS. 

Many  of  the  characteristics  of  both  of  these  materials  for  pro- 
tective coatings  for  iron  and  steel  structures  have  been  given  in 
a  previous  paper,  No.  598,  presented  at  the  Montreal  meeting 
(June,  1894),  and  forming  part  of  vol.  xv.  of  Transactions,  pp. 
1016,  1020-1021,  1039-1040  ;  also  their  adaptability  for  the  pro- 
tection of  marine  work,  both  anti-corrosive  and  anti-fouling,  given 
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in  a  second  paper,  No.  626,  presented  at  the  New  York  meeting 
(December,  1894),  and  forming  part  of  vol.  xvi  of  the  Tranaac- 
tions,  p.  385. 

With  proper  care  in  their  preparation,  to  eliminate  the  am* 
monia  and  organic  matter  subject  to  decomposition  and  the 
formation  of  corrosive  acids,  and  when  applied  hot  to  clean,  dry 
surfaces,  free  from  mill  scale  and  warmed  to  any  degree  under 
that  of  boiling  water,  they  are  not  only  cheap  in  cost,  but  seldom 
need  renewal,  and  form  one  of  the  best  of  protecbive  coatings  to 
resist  not  only  corrosion  but  decay  in  all  bodies,  ferric  or  other, 
and  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the  passage  of  moisture  and 
tlie  familiar  sweating  of  objects  at  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. Enamelled  articles  and  the  japan  varnishes  have  as  their 
base  asphalt  tempered  with  some  admixture  of  linseed  oil  and 
varnish  gums.  Some  are  dried  by  baking  in  ovens,  forming 
enamelled  ware ;  others,  applied  with  a  brush,  dry  by  evapora- 
tion of  their  solvents  rather  than  by  oxidation. 

Engineering  NewSy  Februarj^  7, 1895,  p.  86,  contains  a  lengthy 
and  instructive  abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Railroad  Club,  January  9,  1895 — "  Preservative  Coat- 
ings for  Iron  Work,"  prepared  by  A.  H.  Sabin,  chemist  for 
Edward  Smith  &  Co.,  varnish  makers.  New  York  city.  The 
article  is  too  long  to  incorporate  with  this,  but  is  worthy  of 
reading,  and  a  place  on  the  file  of  any  engineer  interested  in 
this  subject.  Briefly,  a  coating  was  prepared  from  California 
"  Maltha,"  a  petroleum  by-product. 

The  first  section  of  fourteen  miles  of  the  Rochester  City 
"Water  Works  pipe  was  coated  with  this  compound.  The  pipe, 
38  inches  in  diameter,  of  steel  ^^,5  inch  thick,  was  riveted  up  in 
sections  28  feet  long  and  dipped  into  the  **  maltha  "  compound, 
allowed  to  dry  under  atmosplieric  conditions,  then  taken  to  the 
trench  and  riveted  up  into  a  continuous  line.  The  local  damage  was 
great  in  handling  the  pipe  sections,  riveting  them  up,  and  by  the 
rivets,  also  by  the  uncovered  pipe  acting  as  footwalk  both 
inside  and  outside  for  the  workmen,  until  some  25  per  cent,  of 
the  original  coating  was  so  much  damaged  that  it  required  to  be 
scraped  off  and  removed,  a  number  of  thousand  feet  of  the  pipe 
on  both  the  inside  and  outside  surfaces  being  thus  affected. 

This  damage  to  the  pipe-coating  was  repaired  by  painting  it 
with  the  P.  ct  B.  (trade-mark")  brand  of  paint,  the  principal  ele- 
ment in  the  vehicle  or  liquid  with  which  the  pigments  and 
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asphaltum  are  compounded  being  bisnlphide  of  carbon  (CS2). 
The  application  of  this  paint  was  attended  by  the  most  disas- 
trons  results  to  the  health  of  the  painters.  Those  applying  it 
upon  the  ontside  of  the  pipe,  in  the  free  circtdation  of  air,  were 
not  permanently  affected  by  the  poisonous  fumes  of  the  volatile, 
l>at  to  the  painters  inside  the  confined  limits  of  the  pipe,  where 
no  circulation  of  the  air  was  possible  to  dissipate  the  fumes,  the 
effect  was  disastrous.  One  died  (evidently  from  suicide),  two 
veere  made  hopelessly  insane,  and  a  number  of  the  others  who 
barely  escaped  insanity  were  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  have  never  regained  their  health,  and  retain  a  silly  expres- 
sion of  countenance  and  weakened  charaotera 

The  selection  and  enforced  application  of  this  painty  after  its 
effects  upon  the  workmen  had  demonstrated  its  dangerous  char- 
acter to  life  and  health,  was  not  only  an  engineering  blunder 
of  the  first  magnitude,  but  ought  to  be  classed  as  an  engineer- 
ing crime  ;  and  the  parties  responsible  for  it — whether  contract- 
ors, engineers,  or  city  o£Glcials— should  not  only  be  mulcted  in 
lieavy  monetary  penalty,  but  be  scourged  by  the  voice  and  pen  of 
public  opinion  until  their  future  public  or  engineering  ambitions 
and  practice  are  forever  set  at  rest. 

The  second  section  of  fourteen  miles  of  the  same  sized  pipe, 
for  the  Rochester  City  Water  Works,  was  coated  with  an 
Enamel  compound,  or  special  baked  japan,  differing  from  the 
ordinary  baking  japan,  and  composed  of  the  purest  obtainable 
Asphaltum,  the  best  refined  linseed  oil,  mixed  with  kauri  and 
other  varnish  gums,  well  compounded  by  experienced  varnish 
xnakers,  and  the  use  of  benzine,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  other 
^olatiles  other  than  turpentine  rigorously  excluded. 

The  28-feet  sections  of  the  pipe  were  dipped  in  this  prepared 
japan,  drained,  and  then  placed  vertically  in  an  oven  35  feet  high, 
holding  12  sections  of  the  pipe,  and  baked  at  a  temperature  of 
400  to  600  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  several  hours,  the  oven  making 
two  draws  per  day.  The  pipes  were  found  to  be  evenly  coated,  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell  the  bottom  from  the  top.  The 
coating  was  very  thin,  but  absolutely  continuous  and  closely 
adherent,  not  easily  scaled  off  even  under  the  blow  of  a  hammer, 
and  withstood  transportation  and  the  work  of  landing  it  in  the 
pipe  trench  without  injury. 

The  drip  from  the  oven  was  recovered  and  used  again  by  the 
varnish  makers,  Edward  Smith  <fe  Co.,  Prof.  A.  H.  Sabin,  chemist 
44 
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and  manager,  director,  who  furnished  the  contractors  with  all 
the  japan  necessary,  receiving  back  all  that  was  onased. 

This  baked  japan  was  remoyed  from  the  ends  of  the  pipe 
sections,  both  inside  and  outside,  in  a  strip  about  four  inches 
wide ;  and  when  the  pipe  had  been  joined,  riveted,  and  caulked, 
these  joint  strips  and  rivets  were  coated  with  a  compound  simikr 
to  the  enamel  in  composition,  but  applied  with  a  brush,  and 
which  hardened,  within  a  few  days,  into  a  tough  Uack  varnish 
( there  being  no  pigment  in  its  composition),  thalj  appears  from 
the  samples  presented  to  be  only  in  a  minor  degree  inferior  to 
the  baked  japan  coating,  and  is  evidently  much  cheaper  in  its 
application.  If  the  action  of  *'  pitting,*'  at  the  junction  of  the 
brush  compound  with  the  baked  enamel  at  the  junction  rings  of 
the  pipe  does  not  appear  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  ideal 
anti-corrosive  or  preservative  compound  would  seem  to  have 
made  its  appearance,  even  if  skilled  supervision  is  required  for 
its  application,  instead  of  the  haphazard  methods  in  practice  in 
the  spreading  of  ordinary  and  so-called  anti-corrosive  paints  and 
compounds. 

Engineering  Nfws^  April  4,  1895,  page  226,  "Preservative 
Coatings  for  Steel  Pipe  on  the  Rochester  Water  Works,"  con- 
tains an  interesting  criticism,  by  Willard  D.  Lockwood,  Jr., 
A.S.C.E.,  on  Mr.  Sabin's  baked  japan  or  enamel  coating,  and 
the  ''  Maltha  "  coating,  as  actually  applied  to  the  pipe,  that  will 
be  read  Avith  interest  by  all  engineers,  as  the  comparative  merits 
and  defects  of  the  two  coatings  are  well  set  forth,  though  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  calamitous  results  attendant  on  the 
application  of  the  P.  &  B.  paint  applied  to  cover  the  defects  of 
the  ''Maltha"  compound,  and  which  may  well  be  denominated 
as  a  phase  of  engineering  rabies,  that  not  only  affected  the 
painters  applying  it,  but  evidently  reached  the  officials  who  en- 
forced its  application. 

Some  additional  data  relative  to  the  nature  of  asphaltum  will 
be  given  under  the  fourth  class,  as  carbon  paints. 

IRON   OXIDE   TAINTS. 

The  characteristics  of  these  paint  compounds  have  been  so 
fully  set  forth  in  the  preceding  papers  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
refer  to  them  in  much  detail  here.  Paper  598,  voL  xv.,  pp. 
1014-1020;  also,  paper  626,  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  386-408,  409,  Trans- 
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actions  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers  (1894,  1896), 
describes  the  chemical  action  of  these  paints  upon  the  vehicles 
with  which  they  are  mixed  and  the  sorfaoes  coated  with 
them. 

The  persistency  with  which  the  iron  oxide  paint  mann&c- 
turers  pnsh  their  claims  for  the  recognition  of  their  product  as 
the  only  great  preservatiye  compound  of  the  day  for  all  sur- 
faces, metallic  as  well  as  those  of  wood  or  mineral,  and  the 
readiness  of  some  engineers  to  accept  their  claims  without 
investigation,  notwithstanding  the  many  instances  which  these 
paints  present  of  their  failure  as  anti-corrosive  compounds,  neces- 
sarily requires  me  to  illustrate  some  not  otherwise  noticeable 
facts  relative  to  their  use. 

Scores  of  important  iron  structures  have  been  coated  with 
these  paints  under  the  best  conditions  of  application,  the  non- 
protective  character  of  these  compounds  being  painfully  appar- 
ent  to   any  person  who  has  examined  the  Victoria  Tubular 
Sridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver  at  Montreal ;  the  trusses 
£tnd  lattice  iron  work  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge ;  the  elevated  rail- 
"vray  structure  of  New  York  City,  notably  that  important  por- 
"tion,  completed  within  the  last  few  years,  which  carries  the 
TVashington  Heights   and  Macomb's  Dam  roadway  over    the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Street  elevated  railway  station, 
^here  the  combined  effects  of  mill  scale,  iron  oxide  paint,  sea- 
air,   steam,   and  the   products  of  combustion  from  the  many 
locomotives  daily  passing  under  the  viaduct  afford  as  prominent 
an  example  of  engineering  blundering  as  the  present  decade 
has  thus  far  developed. 

So  rapidly  has  corrosion  in  the  latter  case  developed  that  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  this  important  structure  will  succumb  to 
its  effects  within  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  its  erection, 
unless  some  more  drastic  remedy  is  applied  to  check  it  than 
the  dabbing  of  a  paint  brush  dipped  in  a  sixty-cents-per-gallon 
paint. 

Otlier  equally  prominent  examples  of  the  injurious  effect  on 
ferric  structures  of  the  use  of  these  iron  oxide  paints  could  be 
cited  if  needed  to  warn  engineers  against  their  further  use  as 
protective  coatings.  The  trade-marks  covering  these  paints 
are  numerous,  and  whether  as  kings,  princes,  potentates,  or 
other  euphonious  metallic  browns,  asbestos  and  silica  com- 
binations, their  ravages  on  metallic  surfaces  are  clearly  discern- 
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ible  at  all  times,  except  immediately  after  the  application  of  a 
fresh  coat  to  cover  the  injuries  of  the  past  ones. 

The  color  of  these  oxide  paints  is  in  general  a  pleasing  one, 
and  has  had  much  to  do  with  their  extensive  use.  These  colors, 
ranging  from  a  bright  red  without  a  brownish  cast  to  that  of  a 
disagreeable  purplish  hue,  are  the  result  of  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  of  the  dry  pigment ;  different  iron  ores 
used  as  the  metallic  base  ;  also,  of  the  fineness  of  grinding  and 
the  admixture  of  different  amounts  of  japan  drier  and  turpen- 
tine during  the  grinding.  The  worst  offenders,  in  a  corrosive 
sense,  are  those  of  the  brightest  color,  which,  being  made  from 
the  calcination  of  copperas,  contain  so  large  an  amount  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  not  driven  off  by  the  heat  of  calcination,  as  to  re- 
quire the  addition  of  inert  substances  to  correct  this  defect, 
notably  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  changed  by  combining  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  present  in  the  oxide  to  a  sulphate  of  lime, 
of  itself  not  an  injurious  substance  in  a  pigment  These  inert 
substances  (not  true  pigments)  govern  the  color  of  the  oxide 
paint  to  some  extent,  but  the  color  is  no  criterion  of  the  purity  or 
merit  of  the  iron  oxide  pigment. 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  the  manufacturers  of  iron  oxide  paints 
on  the  large  quantities  sold  to  the  national  governments  of  the 
world,  for  use  on  the  many  iron  structures  committed  to  their 
care  and  preservation,  with  a  too  frequent  implication  that  no 
other  protective  covering  is  effective  ;  whereas,  there  is  scarcely 
a  government  bureau  of  construction  and  repair  in  the  whole 
world  which  does  not  specially  prohibit  the  use  of  these  paints 
on  any  important  metallic  structure  under  their  control. 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  game  of  iron  oxide  brag  extended 
that  the  Verein  zur  Bef67'deriiiig  dea  Geioerhfleiaaea  (or  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts),  Berlin,  Prussia,  has  offered  a 
silver  medal  and  prize  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the 
best  paper  giving  a  chemical  and  physical  analysis  of  the  oxide 
of  iron  paints  in  general  use  for  anti-corrosive  purposes.  This 
paper  will  be  made  public  at  some  date  during  the  present  year, 
and  it  is  lioped  will  serve  as  a  text-book  to  instruct  the  rising 
corps  of  engineers  upon  the  question  of  whai  not  to  use  to  pre- 
vent corrosion  in  metallic  bodies. 

Tlie  specifications  for  iron  oxide  paints  mixed  ready  for 
spreading,  in  use  by  many  of  tlie  leading  lines  of  railway  in  the 
United  States  for  their  freight  car  and  wooden  structural  work — 
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Also  nsed,  with  gome  modification  in  color,  for  the  coTering  of 
iron  trusses,  bridges,  roofs,  and  other  metallic  work;  also 
adopted  by  many  bridge  bnilders  and  iron  stmctoral  manu- 
factorers,  architects,  and  others  to  coat  their  work  before  erec- 
tion and  when  in  place — are  generally  abont  as  follows : 

Pigment,  75  per  cent.;  liquid,  25  per  cent.;  both  by  weight. 
The  pigment  to  be  composed  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  50  per  cent.; 
carbonate  of  lime,  5  per  cent. ;  fully  hydrated  gypsum,  45  per 
cent.  If  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  less  than  40  per  cent.,  or  the 
liquid  less  than  23  or  more  than  27  per  ceni,  the  sample  is  re- 
jected ;  also  if  it  contains  less  than  2  or  more  than  5  per  cenL 
of  carbonate  of  lime  uncombined ;  also  if  more  than  2  per  cent, 
of  volatile  matter  be  found  in  the  oil  when  dried  at  250  degrees 
F.  If  barytes  or  other  inert  substances,  color,  or  material 
less  opaque  than  sulphate  of  lime  is  found,  the  sample  is  re- 
jected. Even  with  so  large  a  quantity  of  inert  material  as  giyen 
Above,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  pigment,  these  oxide  paints  have 
£ood  covering  power,  and  are  still  so  strong  in  oxidizing  quali- 
iiies  as  to  materially  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  oil  and 
shorten  the  life  of  the  paint,  ^he  practice  of  master  painters 
4md  color  chemists  is  from  year  to  year  to  lower  the  amount  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  pigment,  and  if  another  5  per  cent 
was  taken  out  of  the  above  proportions,  the  paint,  so  far  as  its 
application  to  iron  structures  is  concerned,  would  be  materially 
improved. 

A  proportion  by  volume  of  35  to  30  per  cent,  of  pigment  and 
65  to  70  per  cent,  of  liquid  gives  a  good  result  with  nearly  all 
paints. 

If  to  each  gallon  of  oil  there  be  added  as  much  dry  pigmeni 
as  four  times  the  specific  gravity  of  the  pigment,  the  different 
amounts  of  pigments  which  a  gallon  of  oil  will  require  to  form  a 
good  spreading  and  covering  paint  will  be  as  follows  :  Dry  white 
lead,  26.4  lbs.;  dry  white  zinc,  21.2  lbs.;  Indian  red,  20  lbs.; 
yellow  ochre,  12  lbs.;  umber,  11.84  lbs.;  bone  black,  10.4  lbs.; 
freight-car  color,  9.20  lbs.;  tlie  percentages  of  the  above  being 
67.40  per  cent,  by  volume  of  liquid  and  32.60  per  cent,  of  pig- 
ment. Or,  if  the  .white  lead  was  mixed  as  a  paste,  one  gallon 
of  oil  would  require  41.80  lbs.  of  white  lead  paste  to  spread 
well. 

The  reluctance  of  the  principal  manufacturers  of  iron  oxide 
paints  to  furnish  the  public  with  correct  analyses  of  their  prod- 
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uct,  either  as  dry  pigments,  paste,  or  color,  is  nearly  eqnalled 
by  their  readiness  in  quoting  the  low  price  at  which  it  can  be 
obtained  in  comparison  with  red  lead  and  other  pigments. 

A  noteworthy  example  to  the  contrary  is  found,  howeyer,  in 
the  data  furnished  by  the  Prince  Manufacturing  Company,  who 
give  the  analysis  of  their  Prince  Bros.'  mineral  brown  paint, 
vi!5.: 

Peroxide  of  iron,  FcaOa 63.11 

Carbonate  of  lime 0.28 

Silica 46.03 

Moisture 1 .69 

Loss 0.04 

100. OO 

They  also  furnish  the  following  data,  not  known  generally  to 
engineers,  which  is  of  interest  enough  to  place  upon  record  : 

Prince  Bros.'  mineral  brown  may  be  used  as  an  effective  sub- 
stitute for  the  Bower-Barff  process  upon  iron  and  steel  which  can 
be  heated  to  a  bright  red,  by  simply  mixing  the  pigment  with 
redii  oil  (which  costs  about  15  cents  per  gallon),  and  painting 
the  mixture  upon  the  iron,  then  heating  it  to  a  bright  red.  The 
oil  burns  off,  the  peroxide  of  iron  melts  into  the  black  or  mag- 
netic oxide  or  rustless  coating,  the  silica  in  the  pigment  acting 
as  a  flux,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  iron  itself.  No  gas,  steam, 
or  muffles  are  necessary  in  the  process ;  it  is  required  only  to 
heat  the  article  coated  with  the  above  composition ;  the  cost  is 
only  nominal  for  the  pigment  and  oil.  This  effect  is  easily 
shown  by  thus  coating  a  piece  of  iron  and  heating  it  in  a  common 
stove  or  grate-fire.  The  process  is  not  patented,  but  is  quite 
as  effective  and  more  meritorious  than  many  of  the  preservative 
processes  that  are  thus  honored. 

A  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Emil  Gterber,  Member  A.  S.  C.  E., 
at  their  May  meeting.  New  York  city,  1895,  "Preservation  of 
Iron  Structures  exposed  to  Weather,"  gives  the  result  of  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  a  number  of  iron  bridges  and  structures 
coated  witli  iron  oxide  and  other  paints,  and  compares  their  con- 
dition with  eacli  other.  It  is  the  strongest  and  best  presenta- 
tion of  the  merits  of  iron  oxide  paints  ever  published  and  will 
give  great  satisfaction  to  those  who  believe  in  that  sort  of  a  pig- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gerber's  examinations  were  confined  to  iron  structures 
erected  at  inland  points^  and  in  a  subsequent  communication  he 
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infers  that,  for  strnctures  exposed  to  sea-air,  the  nse  of  red  lead, 
or  some  other  paint  compound,  might  give  a  better  protective 
result  than  the  iron  oxide  paint.  This  appears  to  be  a  singular 
deduction,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  any  paint  which  will 
resist  the  corroding  effects  of  sea-air  would  also  be  the  better 
one  to  use  on  inland  structures,  even  if  the  cost  of  the  paint  was 
the  governing  factor  in  the  case. 

A  query  arises  here.  At  what  parallel  of  latitude  or  degree  of 
longitude  the  line  of  useful  paint  effect  should  be  drawn  in 
determining  what  paint  to  use  to  protect  the  structure  ? 

The  iron  oxide  paints  used  on  the  structures  examined  by 
Mr.  Gbrber  appear  to  have  been  made  from  a  red  hematite 
ore,  prepared  without  roasting  by  simply  being  ground  fine,  and 
mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil  at  the  point  where  it  was  used. 
Its  color  was  a  brown  purple.  The  chemical  composition  of  the 
pigment,  from  an  analysis  submitted  by  the  manufacturers,  and 
one  from  an  independent  source,  is  of  interest,  as  showing  the 
sublime  faith  of  the  advocates  of  iron  oxide  in  the  protective 
qualities  of  comparatively  a  pure  iron,  minted  into  a  paint  and 
spread  over  another  ferric  body  to  preserve  it  from  corrosion. 


SabRtances  in  the  Pigment. 


Sesqaioxide    of   iron,    FeaO*,    the   chemical/ 
equivalents  being 70^  iron  and  30^  oxygen. ) 

Silica 

Alumina 

Lime 

Organic  and  volatile 

Magnesia . 

Sulpljur 

Loss 


100.00 


Manufactarers' 

R.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.'B 

Analysis. 

Analysis. 

93.68 

92.40 

3.20 

3.36 

3.06 

1.69 

0.00 

0.84 

0.00 

0.85 

0.00 

0.48 

trace 

0.029 

0.06 

0.351 

100.00 


A  comparison  of  this  pigment  with  the  specifications  men- 
tioned above  (p.  685)  may  account  for  the  anxiety  manifested  by 
the  bridge  engineers  at  the  appearance  of  corrosion  on  the  struc- 
tures erected  by  them,  the  preservation  of  which,  by  the  use 
of  a  paint  of  their  otvn  selection,  was  supposed  to  be  of  import- 
ance enough  to  warrant  an  eflfort  to  secure  the  best  result  from 
a  protective  coating  at  least  commensurate  with  the  engineering 
ability  expended  upon  the  design  and  erection  of  the  structure. 

Mr.  Gerber  cites,  that  a  number  of  analyses  of  iron  oxide 
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paints,  ordered  from  the  same  manufacturers  at  different  times, 
varied  so  greatly  in  the  composition  of  the  pigment  and  the 
wearing  qualities  of  the  paint  as  to  finally  warrant  their  rejec- 
tion; that  the  exact  composition  of  the  paints  when  applied 
was  unknown,  and  when  the  early  decay  of  the  paint  was  mani- 
fest no  records  were  available  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  fail- 
ure. And  the  writer  adds,  neither  was  there  any  confession  on 
the  part  of  the  engineer  as  to  how  far  the  element  of  "  Cheap 
John  "  had  entered  into  the  selection  of  the  paint  and  its  appli- 
cation. 

A  comparison  of  Mr.  Gerber's  deductions  with  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  graphite  pigmenfSy  as  per  samples  presented 
for  examination  at  this  meeting,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  and  may  prove  a  partial  solution  of  the 
vexed  question,  "  What  is  the  best  pigment  to  use  to  prevent 
corrosion  ?  "  and  will  do  much  to  remove  the  matter  from  one 
of  argument  and  experiment  to  that  of  practical  use. 

ZINC  AND  LEAD  OXIDES. 

Oxide  of  zinc  or  zinc  white. — This  pigment  as  a  preventive  of 
the  corrosion  of  iron  is  in  a  great  measure  removed  from  con- 
sideration, notwithstanding  its  cheapness  and  desirable  color. 
Its  tendency  to  peel  or  flake  off  from  metallic  surfaces,  its  early 
decomposition  when  exposed  to  external  atmospheric  influences, 
and  its  tendency  to  form  with  the  oil  a  zinc  soap  compound  which 
is  easily  washed  away — all  these  difficulties  combined  have  ren- 
dered its  use  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  character. 

Mixed  in  equal  parts  with  white  lead  and  ground  with  pure 
boiled  or  raw  linseed  oil,  its  use  is  in  a  measure  satisfactory  for 
house  painting,  either  for  inside  or  external  work.  So  combined, 
its  use  is  very  general  in  all  of  the  tinted  or  colored  paints  which 
crowd  the  market  under  many  trade-mark  names,  with  varying 
qualities  of  usefulness  and  durability. 

When  mixed  with  the  red  oxide  of  lead  in  the  proportions  of 
one-quarter  to  one-third  zinc  to  three-quarters  or  two-thirds 
red  lead,  find  ground  together  in  raw  linseed  oil,  it  forms  a  very 
durable  and  effective  coating  for  iron  surfaces,  either  as  a  pro- 
tection from  corrosion,  or  as  an  anti-fouling  compound  for  sur- 
faces wetted  in  sea-water.  ( See  Trmisactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xvi., 
pp.  400-403,  lleport  of  Paint  Tests,  U.  S.  Navy,  1886.)  When 
so  mixed,  the  "  setting  "  action  of  tlie  red  lead  is  delayed,  about 
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the  aame  as  when  lamp-black  is  mixed  with  red  lead.  AnouQca 
of  lamp-black  to  a  pound  of  red  lead  delays  the  setting  of  the 
red  lead  paste  some  thirty  days.     Japan  driera  can  be  added  at 

the  time  the  oil  is  added  to  thin  the  paint  for  application,  in 

order  to  make  the  paint  quick-drying. 

WHITE  LEAD  (HTQRATED  OABBONATE  OF  LEU>),  SUBLDCED  0!AD  (PbBD,), 
LEAD  OITOES,  RED  LEAD   (STOTIUM),  PTEOLUalTE,  MoO,   (OB  MAN- 

OANE8E   DIOXIDE   ORE). 

White  Lead. — Hydraied  Carbonate  of  Lend.  The  native  anhy- 
drous carbonate  is  also  called  white  lead  ore  or  cerusite,  PbCOj, 
specific  gravity  6.465  to  6.480,  and  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

There  are  two  methods  of  preparinj;  white  lead  pigment.  In 
tlie  older  or  Dutch  method,  thin  sheets  of  lead  are  placed  over 
gallipots  containing  a  weak  acetic  acid  (water  with  2J  per  cent. 
of  strong  acid),  !he  pots  being  imbedded  in  fermenting  tan-bark, 
tte  temperature  of  which  varies  from  14l)  to  150  degrees  F, 
A  quantity  of  vinegar,  containing  not  more  than  50  pounds  of 
strong  acetic  acid,  converts  2  to  2i  tons  of  sheet  lead  into  the 
c^arbonafce  in  a  few  weeks.  The  lead  is  neither  oxidized  nor 
<5arbonated  at  the  expense  of  the  acetic  acid.  The  oxygen  is 
«ierived  from  the  air,  and  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  fermenting 
^^an-bark.  The  acid  serves  to  dissolve  the  oxide  of  lead  and 
convert  it  into  a  basic  acetate,  which  is  easily  decomposed  by 
carbonic  acid,  the  acetic  acid  being  thereby  set  free  to  act  upon 
another  portion  of  the  oxide  of  lead. 

Tliia  is  shown  to  be  its  mode  of  action  by  what  takes  place  in 
the  more  modern  proc«aa,  in  which  oxide  of  lead  {lilh-a.rfir,  the 
scum  of  silver  ore,  called  also  massirof)  is  mixed  with  water 
and  about  one  per  ceut.  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead — sugar  of  lead 
(C..HiO-)2Pb  or  Pb  0,CiSrfy, — and  carbonic  acid  gaa  is  passed 
over  it.  In  this  manner  the  oxide  is  quickly  converted  into 
excellent  white  lead. 

The  nitrate  of  leail  has  also  been  em(lloyed  in  this  process 
instead  of  the  acetate.  White  lead  is  often  mixed  with  barytea, 
gypsum,  and  oxide  of  zinc  to  render  it  leaa  liaVile  to  be  black- 
ened by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  addition  of 
whiting,  sulphate  o£  lime,  and  other  of  the  inert  pigments  being 
readily  detected  by  the  change  in  its  specific  gravity  when  dry, 
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and  by  varions  met  bods  of  analysis  when  ground  in  oil  either  as 
a  paste  or  a  paint  A  comparison  of  its  combining  power  with 
oil  as  compared  with  other  pigments  is  given  elsewhere. 

White  lead,  when  pure  and  carefully  ground  with  pure  oil, 
without  drier,  and  allowed  to  take  its  time  to  dry  thoroughly 
before  another  or  the  second  coat  is  applied,  forms  a  very  effect- 
ive coating  to  prevent  decay  in  wooden  structures  or  corrosion 
in  iron.  The  pigment  being  held  to  the  surface  coated  by  its 
combination  with  the  liquid,  the  oxidation  of  the  oil  from 
atmospheric  exposure  leaves  the  pigment  free  to  come  away  as 
a  fine  powder ;  and  in  cases  where  the  paint  has  been  exposed 
for  a  long  period  without  being  dressed  with  a  coat  of  oil,  the 
pigment  will  be  found  to  be  quite  easily  removed  by  passing  the 
hand  over  it. 

When  protected  from  the  direct  action  of  the  elements  and 
the  sun,  as  on  the  under  side  of  cornices,  etc.,  the  paint  will  be 
found  hard  and  resistant  after  tbe  lapse  of  many  years.  Its 
color  readily  shows  the  progress  of  any  decay  or  corrosion  be- 
neath it,  and  this  virtue  alone  causes  its  rejection  as  a  protective 
coating,  even  if  the  cost  of  it  was  of  no  consideration. 

Many  instances  of  its  effectiveness  as  applied  to  iron  to  pre- 
vent corrosion  can  be  cited.  One  of  them,  from  the  prominence 
of  the  circumstances,  is  here  given  (restated  from  voL  xv.,  p. 
1015) : 

The  iron  material  in  the  old  Hammersmith  Bridge  across  the 
Thames  at  London,  Eng.,  was  bought  to  use  as  false  work  at 
the  new  Forth  Bridge,  Scotland.  The  iron,  after  sixty-two  years 
of  service,  was  as  good  as  new.  Many  of  the  parts  were  inac- 
cessible, and  had  not  been  repainted  since  their  erection.  Pure 
white  lead  paint  was  what  had  preserved  them. 

Light-houses,  beacons,  and  signal  stations  at  numerous  points 
on  the  coast  in  all  parts  of  the  world  show,  even  in  their  exposed 
positions,  the  protective  power  of  good  white  lead  paint.  A  con- 
dition precedent  to  its  application  should  be  the  removal  of  all 
scale  and  grease,  an  absolutely  dry  and  clean  surface,  and  a 
clear,  bright  atmospheric  condition  during  the  drying. 

Sulphite  of  Lead. — PbSO.,,  prepared  by  the  double  decom- 
position, or  by  passing  sulphurous  oxide  into  a  solution  of  neu- 
tral plumbic  acetate,  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
white  load.  It  is  a  white,  insoluble,  anhydrous  powder,  which, 
wlien  heated,  gives  off  sulphurous  oxide  and  leaves  a  mixture  of 
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eolphate  and  sulphide.  There  is  no  record  of  iis  qualities  as  a 
protective  agent  on  any  structure  that  would  lead  to  its  general 
use  in  preference  to  white  lead. 

Sublimed  Lead,  PbS04  (White  Paint). — ^A  new  preparation 
of  lead,  a  by-product  obtained  in  the  smelting  of  non-€brgentifer- 
ous  lead  ore,  is  coming  into  prominence  as  a  substitute  for 
corroded  white  lead  prepared  by  the  Dutch  process  as  a  pig- 
ment It  is  also  known  in  the  trade  as  Joplin  lead,  from  its 
place  of  manufacture,  Joplin,  Mo. ;  also  as  Picher  lead,  from 
the  name  of  the  manufacturing  company.  It  is  made  in  two 
colors :  white,  used  for  all  colors  incident  to  the  use  of  ordinary 
white  carbonate  of  lead  ;  and  blue,  which  is  a  preferable  color 
when  used  as  a  pigment  for  iron,  or  as  a  material  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber,  etc.  Whatever  good  qualities  the  white  has, 
are  also  shared  by  the  blue.  The  chemical  composition  of  sub- 
limed white  lead  is  a  sulphate  and  an  anhydrous  oxide  of  lead, 
both  amorphous.  Incidentally,  there  is  a  small  percentage  of 
zinc  oxide  in  the  pigment,  the  Missouri  lead  ores  containing  a 
small  amount  of  zinc ;  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  zinc 
oxide  is  no  detriment  to  the  lead  pigment. 

The  subUmed  lead  is  prepared  in  special  furnaces,  in  which 
the  mineral  is  roasted,  and  is  one  of  the  products  of  sublimation 
^nd  partial  oxidation  of  galena  ore  with  bituminous  coal  as  a 
fuel,  and  owes  its  dark  color  to  the  lead  sulphide  and  carbona- 
<^eous  matter  in  it.  The  galena  ore  is  first  smelted  with  raw  coal 
and  slacked  lime  in  a  furnace,  using  an  air-blast  to  obtain  the 
required  heat ;  the  hotter  the  fire  the  more  lead  is  volatilized,  and 
the  more  "  fume  "  is  produced.  The  products  of  this  smelting 
are  pig-lead,  pasty  slags  containing  more  or  less  lead,  zinc,  and 
other  constituents  of  the  galena  ore,  and  the  "  fume."  The  lat- 
ter is  drawn  oflf  by  an  exhaust  fan  through  a  settling  chamber 
to  a  bag  house,  which  contains  a  large  number  of  woollen  bags 
for  filtering  the  fume  out  of  the  gases.  This  "  fume  "  is  a  lead- 
colored,  impalpable  powder  known  as  "blue  powder."  It  is 
ignited  and  allowed  to  burn  for  several  hours,  which  converts  it 
into  white,  coherent  crusts.  These  crusts,  with  some  oxidized 
ores  and  heartii  slags,  are  next  charged  into  a  special  furnace 
with  a  very  hot  coke  fire.  The  products  of  this  smelting  are 
pig-lead,  slags  poor  enough  in  lead  to  be  thrown  away,  and  the 
"  fume,"  which  in  this  case  is  perfectly  white  and  in  a  fine  state 
of  subdivision,  suitable  for  a  white  pigment,  and  is  sold  as  such. 
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either  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  as  is  usual  with  carbonate  or  white- 
lead  products. 

The  process  is  the  same  in  principle  as  used  in  collecting  the 
oxide  of  zinc  for  use  as  a  paint  The  use  of  "  fume  "  from  the 
smelting  of  lead  for  a  paint  is  very  old ;  Bishop  Watkins,  in  his 
scientific  writings  in  1778,  mentions  the  use  of  the  gray  fume,. 
but  its  color  was  then  objectionable. 

An  analysis  of  some  samples  of  the  white  powder  gave — 

Insoluble 0.08  0.08 

PbSO* 65.46  65.00 

PbO 25.85  25.89 

ZnO 5.95  6.02 

Fe,0, 0.03  0.08 

CaO 0.02  0.02 

COa ...  1.58  2.00 

SOa 0.04  None 

HvO 0.69  0.85 

99^        99.80 

Some  4,000  to  5,000  tons  are  yearly  manufactured  by  the 
Picher  Lead  Company,  Joplin,  Mo.^  the  sale  of  the  sublimed 
lead  as  a  by-product  enabling  their  smelters  to  be  kept  in  opera- 
tion while  the  surrounding  smelting  works  were  closed  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  price  of  pig-lead. 

The  process  is  patented,  and  known  as  the  ^*  Lewis  and  Bart- 
lett  Bag-Process  of  collecting  lead  fumes,"  and  has  been  men- 
tioned and  more  or  less  described  as  follows : 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States^  1883-4,  p.  427 ;  Engi-- 
neeriug^  1884,  p.  495  ;  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal^  voL  xl. 
(1885),  p.  4;  jK.  tind  H.  Zeitung,  voL  xlvii.,  p.  346  (describes. 
the  works  of  the  Bristol  Sublimed  Lead  Company,  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, where  the  process  is  in  operation) ;  Prerass  Zeitsch,  vol. 
xviii.,  p.  195  ;  Fresenins  Zeitschy  vol.  viiL,  p.  148 ;  Tramsouiitions  of 
the  Ameincan  Instittife  of  i]fi7ii?ig  Engineers  (Washington  meeting, 
February,  1890),  illustrated. 

The  product  is  sold  under  strong  guarantees  as  to  quality 
and  merit  by  the  Picher  Lead  Company,  Joplin,  Mo.  It  ia 
claimed  that  it  is  but  little  if  any  affected  by  ammonia  or  sul- 
phur fumes,  products  of  combustion,  etc.,  and  that  it  does  not 
crack  or  peel  when  applied  to  metallic  or  mineral  surfaces.  Ita 
covering  power  is  good,  and,  judging  from  the  samples  presented 
to  this  meeting,  it  appears  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  gnawing 
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tooth  of  time  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  any  proposed  substi- 
tute for  white  or  red  lead  which  has  yet  been  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  engineers. 

The  samples  in  the  bottles  are  the  dry  powders  of  the  white 
and  of  the  blue  pigments.  The  sample  of  iron  piping  is  painted 
on  one  end  with  ttvo  coats  of  red  lead,  and  on  the  other  end  with 
one  coat  of  the  blue  lead  pigment,  to  contrast  the  coyering 
powers. 

The  samples  of  w;a(&d  coatings  are  from  a  new  picket  fence^ 
painted  in  1892.  Two  alternate  pickets  in  the  fence  were 
painted  with  the  best  corroded  white  lead  and  with  the  sub- 
limed lead,  upon  the  same  day,  by  the  same  painter,  using  the 
same  oil  in  both  kinds  of  paint,  applied  with  separate  brushes, 
from  separate  paint  pots,  and  care  taken  to  have  all  the  condi- 
tions as  uniform  and  unbiassed  as  possible.  The  appearance  of 
all  the  samples  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  sublimed  lead. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  C.  Y.  Petraeus,  chemist  and  metal- 
lurgist at  Joplin,  Mo.,  for  the  samples  presented  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  and  works  of  the  company. 

Eed  Oxide  op  Lead,  PbjO^  (Minium). — This  oxide  is  found 
native  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  mixed  with  other  ores  of 
lead,  and  probably  resulting  from  their  oxidation.  In  some 
localities  it  accompanies  cerusite  or  white  lead  ore. 

When  prepared  for  analysis,  or  when  the  commercial  article 
is  freed  from  the  protoxide  by  digestion  with  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  it  contains  90.63  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  9.37  per 
cent,  oxygen,  numbers  agreeing  exactly  with  the  formula  Pb,0^. 
It  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  compound  of  the  protoxide 
and  peroxide  of  lead,  PbO.PbO,,  or  perhaps  of  the  protoxide 
and  sesquioxide,  PbO.Pb,0„  analagous  to  the  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron.     Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  8.6  to  8.94. 

The  commercial  red  oxide  of  lead  is  formed  when  the  pro- 
toxide is  kept  at  a  low  red  heat  for  a  considerable  time  in  contact 
with  the  air ;  also,  after  the  previous  formation  of  hydrated 
protoxide  and  basic  carbonate  of  lead,  when  lead  shavings  are 
strewn  upon  water,  the  vessel  being  loosely  covered  and  set 
aside  for  some  months,  the  formation  of  red  lead  taking  place 
upon  the  surfaces  of  the  lead  exposed  to  the  air 

It  is  largely  manufactured  in  England  in  specially  constructed 
furnaces,  on  the  hearth  of  which  the  lead  is  melted  and  kept  at 
a  low  red  heat,  and  continually  stirred  to  allow  oxidation  to 
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occur.  The  massicot  so  formed  during  the  twenty-fonr  hours  of 
exposure  to  the  heat  is  taken  out,  ground  to  a  fine  powder  and 
washed,  and  again  exposed  in  the  same  furnace  for  forty-eight 
hours  to  the  same  low  red  heat,  until  a  sample  taken  out  appears 
a  dark  red  while  hot,  and  a  bright  red  when  cooling.  The 
furnace  is  then  closed  and  left  to  cool  slowly,  a  condition  most 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 

In  Germany,  the  conversion  of  the  massicot  into  red  lead  is 
effected  not  upon  a  hearth,  but  in  a  peculiar  barrel-shaped  ves- 
sel open  at  both  ends.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  the 
operation  by  the  German  method  to  improve  the  color. 

The  carbonate  of  lead,  PbCO,,  may  also  be  used  instead  of 
the  massicot  for  conversion  into  red  lead ;  but  when  the  temper- 
ature is  properly  regulated,  another  pigment  is  obtained,  called 
orange  lead.  Bed  lead  thus  prepared,  which,  however,  retains 
a  little  carbonic  acid,  is  a  pigment  known  as  Paris  red. 

There  are  other  methods  for  preparing  red  lead  in  small  quan- 
tities, not  necessary  to  describe,  as  the  principal  methods  for 
furnishing  the  commercial  article  are  by  the  above  processes. 

Commercial  red  lead  contains  all  of  the  foreign  metallic  oxides 
— such  as  the  oxides  of  silver,  copper,  and  iron — with  which  the 
massicnt  or  litharge  used  in  preparing  it  is  contaminated.  It  is 
also  adulterated  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  boles,  or  brick-dust ; 
these  substances  remain  undissolved  when  the  red  lead  is 
digested  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  ex- 
tracts the  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  the  residue.  When  red  lead 
thus  adulterated  is  ignited,  there  remains  a  mixture  of  yellow 
lead  oxide  and  the  red  substances  which  have  been  added  to  it 

The  use  of  red  lead  as  a  pigment  is  possibly  of  earlier  origin 
tlian  any  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  ochres,  and  other  substances, 
natural  or  artificial,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  unless  it  be 
asphaltum  or  lamp-black.  The  many  miscellaneous  pigments 
whicli  have  come  forward,  been  tried,  and  found  wanting  in  some 
one  or  other  of  tlie  qualities  which  constitute  a  good  paint  are 
almost  numberless.  There  is  no  other  color  pigment  whose  use 
as  a  protective  covering  to  wood,  brick,  stone,  or  metal  has  been 
so  uniformly  satisfactory  and  successful  as  red  lead,  and  any 
failure  to  fulfil  its  mission  can  be  traced  directly  to  some  agency 
for(^i<]jii  to  the  lead  itself,  used  either  in  its  preparation  or  in  the 
motluxls  of  its  ap])licatioii. 

The  characteristics  of  red  lead,  its  application,  and  other  qual- 
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ities  as  a  preservative  coating  for  ferric  and  other  surfaces  have 
been  so  fully  set  forth  in  a  previous  paper  (Montreal  meeting, 
June,  1894,  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  1013-1022) 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  h^re. 

Mention  is  made  (same  volume,  pp.  1027-1028)  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Sir  William  Thompson  upon  the  effect  of  manganese 
dioxide  ore  (pyrolusite,  Mn02)  as  a  pigment  for  the  preservation 
of  iron.  Experiments  still  continue  upon  this  substance,  the 
merits  of  which  are  quite  fully  set  forth  in  the  claims  of  the 
English  patent.  No.  22,338,  November  22,  1892.  Several  other 
substances  also  possess  this  magnetic-oxide-forming  power  upon 
the  surface  of  ferric  bodies — ^viz.:  scarlet  lead  chromate,  the  chlo- 
rates and  bichromate  of  potash — but  none  of  them  to  the  same  re- 
markable degree  as  pyrolusite,  which  can  be  produced  in  quan- 
tities to  warrant  its  use  as  a  pigment  It  is  strong  enough  in 
covering  power  and  oxidizing  qualities  to  warrant  the  admixture 
of  other  pigments  which  do  not  possess  this  magnetic-oocide'/orm- 
ing  power,  to  allow  for  any  change  in  the  natural  color  of  the 
manganese,  which  is  a  dark  steel  gray,  sometimes  bluish ;  other 
samples  are  an  iron  black.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.819  to  4.97 
when  pure.    Analysis  of  a  number  of  samples  of  pyrolusite  yield — 

Hed  oxide  of  manganese 84.05  to  87.00 

Oxygen 14.58  to  11.45 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 1.80  to    0.40 

Alumina 0.80  to    0.00 

Baryta 0.67  to    1.20 

Lime Traces 

Silica O.SOto    0.51 

Water 5. 80  to    1.12 

The  inert  pigments  in  the  manganese  ore  are  so  small  in 
amount  that  they  are  not  detrimental  to  the  pigment.  The 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  readily  removed  if  desired,  but  so  far  as 
the  experience  with  the  manganese  pigment  has  gone,  the  iron 
has  not  been  found  to  exert  any  unfavorable  result  Like  many 
other  instances  in  nature,  its  oxidizing  effect  appears  to  be 
dominated  by  the  oxide  of  manganese,  which  produces  the  first 
change  on  the  surface  of  the  iron  in  the  form  of  the  black  or 
magnetic  oxide,  but  does  not  take  the  second  step,  or  change  to 
the  sesquioxide  or  scaling  point. 

The  combination  of  red  lead  and  manganese  dioxide  pigments 
appears  to  be  favorable  to  each  other.     The  manganese  does  not 
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possess  the  setting  power  which  red  lead  has  to  perfection  ;  the 
presence  of  the  manganese  retards  this  setting  power,  and 
enables  the  combined  paste  to  be  kept  for  some  thirty  days 
without  hardening,  much  as  the  presence  of  lamp-black  does 
with  red  lead,  viz.: 

One  ounce  of  lamp-black  added  to  one  pound  of  red  lead, 
and  mixed  together  dry  before  the  oil  is  added,  changes  the 
color  to  a  deep  chocolate,  and  prevents  the  red  lead  from  taking 
its  initial  set  with  linseed  oil  as  quickly  as  when  mixed  with 
oil  alone.  This  compound  will  remain  mixed  in  a  paste  form 
for  thirty  days  without  hardening.  If  rapid  drying  of  either 
the  manganese  or  lamp-black  compounds  is  desired,  japan 
drier  can  be  mixed  with  the  oil  used  to  thin  the  paste  before 
application  with  the  brush. 

This  magnetic-oxide  forming  power  in  the  above  named  pig- 
ment is  very  obscure,  and  being  comparatively  a  recent  discovery^ 
has  not  received  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands. 
We  are  cognizant,  however,  of  the  fact  that  it  exists,  and  the 
pigments  which  have  this  unknown  power,  in  themselves  alone 
or  in  combination  with  each  other,  may  be  properly  classed  aa 
magnetic  oxide  paints  in  distinction  from  those  called  von-corro- 
she  in  the  trade  definition  of  that  term.  These  magnetic  oxide 
paints  appear  to  be  passive  to  the  chemical  changes  which  attend 
the  drying  of  paint  so  far  as  oxidizing  the  organic  matter  in  the 
liquid  or  oil  after  it  has  set  or  dried  thoroughly. 

The  formation  of  magnetic  oxide  upon  the  surface  of  iron  and 
steel  by  the  action  of  manganese  is  of  extensive  application  in 
the  arts,  where  finished  articles  in  iron  or  steel  are  plunged  into 
a  bath  of  melted  nitre  containing  a  small  amount  of  the  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  and,  after  but  a  short  exposure,  the  articles 
become  oxidized  with  a  permanent  coating  of  a  deep  bronze 
color,  which  sustains  mechanical  injury,  such  as  blows  or  hard 
rubbing  with  a  cloth,  and  are  impervious  to  attack  from  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  conditions. 

CARBON  PAINTS— ASPHALTUM,  GRAPHITE,  AND  LAMP-BLACK. 

The  fourth  class  of  preservative  pigments — viz.:  asphaltum 
paint,  in  contradistinction  to  asphalt  coatings  as  referred  to  here* 
tofore  (page  679),  graphite,  and  lamp-black — constitute  the  car- 
bon (/roup,  whose  characteristics  are  as  strongly  marked  as  either 
of  the  three  preceding  ones,  and  exceed  them  in  respect  of 
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xiot  being  reduced  to  a  lower  plane  of  resistance  to  decay  by 
oxidation  (or  slow  combustion),  and,  it  may  also  be  said,  of  ex- 
istence, by  quick  combustion  or  fire. 

Carbon    as    an    elementary  substance    remains  unchanged 
i^hrough  all  the  centuries,  and  when  combined  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  with  organic  matter  subject  to  decay,  it  asserts  its 
^rights  as  a  preseryative  agent  and  ensures  a  long  life  to  any  sub- 
stance with  which  it  is  compounded  or  placed  in  contact. 

The  bricks  which  formed  the  hanging  gardens  and  walls  of 
Babylon  and  other  Cities  of  the  Plains  thousands  of  years  ago 
were  bonded  by  natural  bitumen  or  asphaltum,  the  thin  layers 
and  coatings  of  which  are  found  to-day,  unchanged,  in  vast  quan- 
tities, in  the  soil,  while  the  brick  and  stone  which  they  bonded 
have  perished. 

There  is  trustworthy  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  and  earlier 
races  of  mankind  understood  the  art  of  preparing  this  natural 
product  so  that  it  could  be  applied  cold  with  a  brush  as  a  paint 
instead  of  as  a  coating  applied  with  a  trowel  or  mop.    What  the 
liquid  or  vehicle  was  which  was  mixed  with  the  bitumen  when 
it  was  used  as  a  paint  there  is  no  evidence  other  than  the 
assumption  that  it  was  linseed  oil,  as  the  use  of  linen  for  gar- 
ments was  universal,  and  of  oil  for  food,  the  latter  being  made 
from  olives  and  other  vegetable  products  by  placing  them  in  a 
lDag  and  subjecting  them  to  pressure  by  piling  stones  upon  it. 
Ihe  presence  of  the  flaxseed  led  to  the  extraction  of  its  oil  for 
:£ood  ;  the  siccative  nature  of  the  oil,  being  soon  apparent,  natur- 
ally paved  the  way  for  its  use  as  a  coating  for  domestic  articles, 
«Lnd  paint  was  born,  long  anterior  to  the  time  when  the  success- 
or of  Tubal-Cain  were  casting  and  beating  into  shape  the  sa- 
bred vessels  for  the  Tabernacle  upon  the  Plains  of  Zeredatha. 

The  wrappings  of  the  mummies  were  prepared  by  saturating 
them  with  bitumen  and  some  solvent,  possibly  poppy-seed  oil 
and  natural  naphtha  from  the  wells  and  springs  which  abounded 
near  the  lakes  where  the  bitumen  was  obtained  ages  ago,  which 
were  gray  with  the  lapse  of  centuries  when  Moses  stood  before 
Pharaoh  and  pleaded  for  the  freedom  of  his  race. 

The  characteristics  of  asphaltum  as  a  ferric  coating  are  briefly 
given: 

Asphalt  or  mineral  pitch,  specific  gravity  =  1  to  1.68,  melts 
at  100  degrees  C.  =212  degrees  F.  According  to  Bous- 
singault  {A?n,  6%  Plajs.  [2]  Ixiv.  141),  "is  a  mixture  of  two  defi- 
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nite  substances,  viz. :  asphaUenje^  which  is  fixed  and  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  and  petrolene,  which  is  oily  and  volatile.  The  greater 
part  of  the  latter  may  be  volatilized  by  distilling  the  asphalt 
with  water." 

It  is  the  petrdene  that  gives  the  cementitious  or  bonding  value 
to  compositions  into  which  it  enters.  Bermudez  asphalt  is  about 
2  to  3  per  cent,  purer  than  Trinidad.  Samples  of  Bermudez 
analyze  97.22  per  cent,  of  materials  soluble  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  A  large  amount  of  these  materials  is  also  soluble  in 
ether,  showing  that  the  bitumen  contains  large  amounts  of 
petrolene. 

Petrolene  in  Bermudez  =  81.63. 
"  Trinidad    =80.01. 

Egyptian  asphalt  is  the  purest  of  all  the  qualities  of  asphalt, 
but  is  not  procurable  at  present  in  commercial  quantities  re- 
quired for  pavement  or  pigment  coatings,  but  is  used  in  the  finer 
qualities  of  japanned  or  enamelled  wares. 

Asphalt  yields  by  dry  distillation  a  yellow  oil,  consisting  of 
hydrocarbons  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxidized  matter. 
It  begins  to  boil  at  90  degrees  C,  but  gradually  rises  to  250 
degrees  C,  giving  oils  of  specific  gravity  during  the  boiling, 
viz. :  90  degrees  C.  to  200  degrees  C,  sp.  gr.  =  0.817  (at  15  de- 
grees C);  that  which  boils  between  200  degrees  C.  and  250 
degrees  C,  sp.  gr.  =  0.86S  (at  15  degrees  C.) ;  both  portions 
giving  by  analysis  87.5  carbon,  11.6  hydrogen,  and  0.9  oxygen, 
which  is  nearly  the  composition  of  the  oil  of  amber. 

These  asphalt  oils,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  then 
washed  with  potash  and  subject  to  dry  distillation,  yield  a 
number  of  oils  which  are  itisdnh/e  in  water,  or  strong  nitric  acid, 
and  are  but  little  affected  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  but  are  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  future  water-proof  anti-cor- 
rosive paint  will  be  made  from  these  asphalt  oils  as  the  medium 
combining  some  of  the  carbon  group  of  pigments,  and  that  the 
drying  qualities  will  be  had  by  using  some  of  the  strong  me- 
tallic salts,  peroxide  of  manganese,  umber,  dioxide  of  manganese 
ore,  red  lead,  or  litharge,  all  of  which  are  available  agents  to  aid 
in  oxidizing  the  oil ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  oxidizing 
or  corrosive  energy  of  the  iron  oxide  group  may  be  utilized  to 
act  as  a  drier,  and,  when  this  point  has  been  reached,  become  a 
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passive  agent  instead  of  a  corrosive  one  to  the  paint  and  the 
metal  which  it  covers. 

There  are  a  number  of  paints  upon  the  market  extensively 
advertised  as  asphaltum  paints,  or  under  other  fanciful  trade- 
mark names.  The  principal  merit  of  some  of  these  consists  more 
in  the  name  than  the  quality  of  the  paint  If  it  is  once  con- 
sidered that  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  asphaltum  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  well-known  street  pavements,  and  that  so 
little  quantity  as  this  amount,  however  it  may  govern  the  other 
constituents  of  the  paving  compound,  has  to  be  put  in  place  or 
applied  hot,  and  cannot  be  used  or  compounded  in  any  other 
manner,  it  may  be  apparent  that,  notwithstanding  the  catch- 
penny name,  really  but  little  if  any  asphaltum  of  either  high  or 
low  degree  ever  enters  into  the  composition  of  any  of  these 
paints. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion,  based  upon  an  examination  of  many 
of  these  paints,  that  there  is  not  as  much  as  five  per  cent, 
of  asphaltum  in  the  composition  of  any  brand  of  such  paint 
upon  the  markeir.  Even  with  this  small  amount,  and  with  the 
best  of  boiled  or  raw  linseed  oil  as  the  vehicle  for  the  pigment, 
the  paint  is  difficult  to  dry  without  the  use  of  strong  metallic 
salts  mixed  with  the  oil  to  aid  its  oxidizing  or  drying  quality ; 
and  if  a  quick-drying  paint  is  wanted,  these  oxidizing  materials 
are  added  in  such  amounts  as  to  materially  a£fect  the  life  of  the 
paint. 

When  the  color  of  the  paint  is  other  than  black  or  steely 
gray,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  asphalt  will  be  found  present 
under  the  closest  analysis ;  and  the  red  and  brown  colored 
namples  will  be  found  to  rely  almost  wholly  upon  some  oxide  of 
iron  as  the  base  of  the  pigment,  under  whatever  name  it  may  be 
masked. 

The  characteristics  of  all  of  these  colored  or  tinted  trade 
paints  appear  to  be  almost  identical  with  the  iron  oxide  paints 
made  and  sold  as  such  without  disguise.  They  become  hard 
and  crack  or  scale  off  the  same  as  the  iron  oxides,  and  after  the 
second  or  third  repainting  even  the  manufacturers  recommend 
the  removal  of  all  the  old  paint  by  burning  or  scraping  before 
the  application  of  the  new  coat,  a  proceeding  that,  with  a 
thoroughly  reliable  and  durable  paint,  should  be  wholly  un- 
necessary. (See  vol.  xvi.,  paper  No.  626,  p.  399,  Transddions 
A.  S.  M.  E.     United  States  Navy  Department  paint  tests,  1885.) 
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Graphite  as  a  pigment,  both  the  foliated  and  amorphous 
brands,  has  been  described  in  a  previous  paper  (Montreal  meet- 
ing, June,  1894,  No.  598,  vol.  xv..  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  K,  pp. 
1033-1072),  but  some  additional  information  is  available  upon 
its  merits. 

The  Detroit  Graphite  Manufacturing  Oompanj,  the  analysis 
of  whose  brand  of  L.  S.  G.  amorphous  graphite  pigment  is  given 
in  vol.  XV.,  page  1072,  present  some  samples  of  its  application 
to  boiler  tubes  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  fire  and  hot 
water  under  pressure  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  members, 
and  to  which  attention  is  called. 

The  resistance  of  these  brands  of  paint  to  the  corrosive  actioa 
of  acids  or  alkalies  is  very  remarkable,  as  the  following  severe 
tests  will  show.  Pieces  of  iron  painted  with  them  have  been 
dipped  in  muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  oxalic  acids,  and  then  allowed 
to  dry  with  the  acid  upon  them  for  nineteen  days,  without  show- 
ing a  trace  of  any  damage  to  the  paint.  The  longest  time  which 
other  paints  withstood  these  conditions  was  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  they  were  rapidly  and  entirely  destroyed.  These  paints 
have  been  immersed  in  ammonia  and  sal-soda  for  nineteen  days, 
in  coal  oil  for  several  weeks,  in  strong  brine  for  six  years,  with- 
out showing  injury.  Pieces  of  iron  have  been  coated  with  L.  S. 
G.  and  submitted  to  twenty-four-hour  tests  in  boiling  alcohol, 
boiling  beer,  boiling  brine,  boiling  sugar  and  water,  without  the 
paint  showing  any  injury.  Bed  lead  paint  exposed  to  boiling 
alcohol  stood  fifteen  minutes ;  in  boiling  beer  thirty  minutes ;  in 
boiling  brine  twenty-five  minutes ;  in  boiling  sugar  and  water 
fifteen  minutes.  L.  S.  G.  paints  immersed  in  cold  soft-soap 
stood  twenty-four  hours  without  injury,  while  other  paints  stood 
for  one  hour  only.  All  of  the  above  tests  are  extremely  severe 
conditions,  and  can  hardly  arise  in  practical  use,  except  under 
exceptional  cases. 

Smokestacks  painted  with  "superior"  graphite  paint  have 
been  heated  to  redness  without  blistering.  Sheet  tin  coated 
with  these  paints  can  be  twisted  and  bent  in  all  directions  with- 
out scaling  or  cracking  the  ])aint.  Some  samples  of  the  boiler 
tubes  coated  with  these  ))aints,  and  mentioned  in  a  former  paper 
( Transartions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  1,033),  showing  the  power  to 
resist  the  formation  of  scale,  have  now  been  in  use  for  over  two 
years  and  are  submitted  for  inspection.  The  tube  removed,  from 
which  the  samples  were  taken,  was  covered  with  a  soft  deposit 
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'of  mnd  (not  scale),  and  could  have  been  washed  dean  bj  a  cnr- 
x^ent  of  water  from  a  hose,  while  the  adjoining  tubes,  not  painted, 
^^ere  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  a  hard,  vitreous  scale,  over 
-^  inch  in  thickness,  that  required  the  use  of  the  scraper  or 
xisoal  pickling  process  to  remove. 

The  tubes  painted  had  been  in  use  for  over  a  year  before 

l3eing  painted,  and  were  more  br  less  pitted  and  corroded.    All 

-fchis  action  has  ceased,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason,  from 

±he  present  appearance  of  the  tubes,  why  they  will  not  be  in  as 

^ood  order  at  the  end  of  five  years  from  date  as  they  are  now. 

'  That  these  paints  can  be  furnished  in  colors  other  than  the 

dingy  or  steel-gray  color  natural  to  the  graphite  pigment  is 

another  recommendation. 

Lamp-Uach^  when  ground  in  either  raw  or  kettle-boiled  linseed 
oil,  forms  a  most  effective  protective  coating  against  corrosion 
of  ferric  surfaces,  as  w«ll  as  decay  in  wooden  or  mineral  bodies. 
The  lettering  of  sign-boards  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  merits  of 
JSk  simple  thin  coat  of  this  paint  to  protect  all  that  it  covers  more 
effectually  than  any  other  known  pigment.  The  life  of  any  paint 
can  be  almost  foretold  from  the  fineness  to  which  it  is  ground 
when  incorporated  with  the  oiL  Lamp-black,  from  its  method 
of  manufacture  as  a  deposit  from  the  products  of  imperfect  com- 
bustion, is  primarily  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  prepared  for  a 
pigment.  White  lead  makes  a  good  paint  when  mixed  with 
one- eighth  of  its  weight  of  oil.  Ivory-black  requires  its  own 
weight  in  oil,  and  lamp-black  much  more.  All  dark-color  pig- 
ments, being  but  slightly  basic  in  their  nature,  require  more  oil 
in  their  preparation  than  light  colors.  It  is  noticed  in  picture 
and  portrait  paintings  that  the  cracks  in  the  paint  are  far  more 
numerous  in  the  dark  colors  (not  blacks)  than  in  the  white  or 
light  colors. 

INERT  PIGMENTS. 

The  different  substances  known  in  the  market  as  inert  pig- 
ments, whose  use  is  to  a^more  or  less  extent  admissible,  are,  viz.: 
barytes  (heavy  spar);  whiting  (prepared  chalk);  gypsum  (sul- 
phate of  lime,  American  terra  alba) ;  kaolin  (pipe-clay) ;  ground 
silica ;  ground  talc  (steatite  or  soapstone) ;  ground  feldspar  (de- 
composed mica,  granite,  gneiss,  and  most  kinds  of  basalt). 

Fekhpar  is  inclined  to  decompose  readily  when  exposed  to  the 
weather.     Many  of  the  clay  beds  now  used  to  make  fire-brick 
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are  simply  broken-down  and  decomposed  feldspars.  Its  use  in 
a  pigment  or  in  the  composition  of  a  pigment  of  any  material 
which  is  to  be  durable  or  unchanged  on  exposure  to  the  weather 
is  to  be  avoided. 

TaU  does  not  grind  well  and  is  inclined  to  cause  a  paint  to 
peel. 

Kadin  grinds  greasy.  In  many  cases  both  talc  and  kaolin  can 
be  added  with  manifest  advantage  to  pigments  that  are  of  a 
granular  nature. 

Silica  grinds  hard,  but  its  use  is  less  objectionable  than  some 
of  the  other  before-named  materials,  and,  as  a  pigment,  to  be 
durable  must  be  brought  to  a  fine  state  of  subdivision ;  its  use 
otherwise  is  to  be  avoided. 

Baryfe^s,  from  its  great  weight,  is  but  little  used,  though  its 
qualities  otherwise  are  beneficial  in  a  pigment. 

Whiting,  when  used  as  a  pigment,  i%  liable  to  a  chemical 
reaction  between  the  oil  and  itself  which  may  possibly  result  in 
the  formation  of  a  lime  soap,  which  is  not  at  all  durable.  Putty, 
however  ( wliich  is  a  mixture  of  oil  and  whiting),  is  a  very  durable 
body,  and  withstands  exposure  to  atmospheric  effects  and  water 
remarkably  well. 

Sulphate  of  Lime  (gt/j)8U7n\  all  things  considered,  is  possibly 
the  best  of  the  inert  substances  used  as  component  parts  of 
pigments.  It  is  a  hydrated  material  which  has  as  a  part  of  its 
composition  two  molecules  of  water.  The  heat  caused  by  the 
friction  of  grinding  drives  off  a  portion  of  this  chemically 
combined  water,  and  if  perchance  this  water  is  taken  up  again 
before  the  paint  is  spread,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
paint  to  " liver"  a  phenomenon  familiar  to  all  painters ;  but  the 
causes  wliich  contribute  to  this  change  have  not  been  clearly 
defined,  and  there  is  still  much  mystery  in  the  subject  to  be 
unravelled.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  of  great  durability;  it  is 
chemically  inactive  as  a  pigment ;  it  has  a  low  specific  gravity, 
and  can  be  easily  and  minutely  ground  and  incorporated  with 
whatever  pigment  it  is  desired  to  mix  with  it  and  the  liquid. 
//  does  not  "  set "  nor  settle  rapidly  in  the  paint  bucket,  and  its 
use  has  no  specially  undesirable  features. 

Engineering  News,  June  6,  1895,  p.  370,  has  a  valuable  con- 
tribution by  Walter  G.  Berg,  C.  E.  (Engineers'  Office,  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad),  **  Painting  Iron  Railway  Bridges,**  that  re- 
views the  literature  of  anti-corrosive  compounds  to  date,  and 
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gives  a  list  of  painta,  their  cost  per  gallon,  covering  power,  and 
general  composition  and  merits  aa  preservative  compositions, 
that  will  benefit  the  engineering  fraternity  to  read  and  place 
upon  file. 

Mr.  Berg's  deduotiuns  agree  with  those  of  the  writer,  that  the 
mofit  important  feature  in  the  application  of  any  paint,  good  or 
bad,  is  to  prepare  the  snrface  to  receive  it  by  removing  all 
grease,  dirt,  mill-scale,  rust,  etc.,  and  not  to  paint  wbeu  the  iron 
is  wet  or  the  weather  foggy  or  cold,  unless  it  can  be  done  under 
cover,  in  well-warmed  workshops. 

The  removal  of  the  grease  and  dirt  due  to  machinery  processes 
cannot  be  too  vigoronsty  insisted  upon.  Samples  of  paint  are  in 
the  writer's  museum,  that  were  applied  over  the  surface  of  ao 
iron  beam  covered  with  machine  grease,  that  had  dried  per- 
fectly, and  formed  a  coating  as  tough  and  almost  impervious  to 
moisture  as  india-rubT>er,  yet  came  away  from  the  surface  of  tlie 
iron  in  skins  nearly  a  square  foot  in  area  at  the  friction  of  band 
presBore  on  the  painted  surface. 

C'ussiera'  Magazine,  June,  1895,  vol.  viii,,  No,  2,  p.  109,  has  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  auti-corrosive  literature  of  th^  day, 
"The  Care  of  Steel  Ships,"  by  Philip  Hichborn,  Chief  Con- 
structor, U.  S.  N.  The  deductions  of  Mr.  Hichborn  agree 
substantially  with  those  of  Prof.  Vivian  B.  Lewes,  quoted  in 
Tranaadiona  A.  S,  M,  E.,  Montreal  meeting,  June,  1895,  vol. 
xvi.,  paper  No.  626,  pp.  3J0-:J99. 

For  internal  corrosion  in  the  confined  spaces  of  the  doable 
bottom,  cargo  Etnd  bilge  water  on  ballast  spaces,  the  use  of 
cement  has  been  found  to  give  the  best  protective  results,  being 
easily  removed  when  scaled  off  by  mechanical  injury  or  by  the 
disruptive  action  of  rust ;  the  wetted  surface  in  these  locations 
precluding  the  application  of  any  paint  compound  without  dock- 
ing the  ship,  and  drying  her  out  by  forced  ventilation. 

For  the  corrosion  externally,  under  the  water-line,  the  use  of 
red  lead  and  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  give  the  most  uniform  and 
satisfactory  results,  thus  continuing  the  experience  and  data 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department  Paint  Tests,  reported 
at  length  in  Tran3ar.fi. »i«  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xvi,  paper  No.  626, 
pp.  399-403. 

If  tlie  continued  tests  and  use  of  the  before-mentioned  L.  S.  G. 
brand  of  graphite  paint  prove  as  satisfactory  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  under  tbe  action  of  hot  water  mider  pressure. 
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and  sea-water  baths  of  six  years'  daratioDy  its  use  will  materially 
increase  the  length  of  life  and  decrease  the  cost  of  caring  for 
not  only  our  merchant  and  naval  marine,  but  also  that  of  eyery 
other  ferric  structure  or  body  to  which  it  may  be  applied* 

Protection  from  corrosion  is  a  term  about  as  varied  in  its 
definition  as  the  number  of  persons,  whether  master  painters 
or  engineers,  who  use  it.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  to  mean 
that  some  compound,  either  a  paint  or  a  coating,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a  metallic  object  to  prevent  its  decay  from  natural 
causes  incident  to  its  location  or  intended  use,  or  both. 

The  progress  which  the  mechanical  arts  make  in  the  life  of  each 
generation  of  men  in  a  great  measure  limits  the  life  of  most 
engineering  structures,  regardless  of  the  failure  of  the  said  con- 
structions from  natural  causes  or  accident,  even  if  they  were 
left  as  they  came  from  the  workman's  hands  without  a  coat  of 
paint. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  important  railway  bridges  and  via- 
ducts of  iron  and  steel  which  have  been  erected  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  either  as  constructions  for  new  lines  of  railway  or 
to  replace  the  wooden  structures  that  formerly  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  which  will  not  be  pulled  down  (if  they  do  not  fall  down, 
as  in  too  many  instances  is  the  case)  ere  they  are  forty  years  of 
age,  a  change  rendered  necessary  by  the  use  of  heavier  engines 
and  trains  at  higher  speeds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  better  construc- 
tive methods  and  materials  in  them  ;  and  he  will  be  rash,  indeed, 
who  will  declare  that  the  next  fifty  years  will  not  see  as  many 
radical  changes  in  these  structures  as  have  taken  place  in  the 
past. 

The  thousands  of  iron  and  steel  vessels  which  compose  the 
world's  merchant  and  naval  marine  have  been  reconstructed 
in  design  every  ten  years  since  the  keel  of  the  first  iron  vessel 
was  laid,  and  whether  as  the  ocean  greyhound  which  with  peace- 
ful intent  races  against  time  on  her  ocean  trips,  or  the  formid- 
able battleship  or  armored  cruiser,  after  but  a  few  years  of 
active  life  they  all  join  the  endless  procession  toward  the  marine 
junk-shop  of  obsolete  patterns  ;  while  corrosion,  speeded  on  its 
way  by  the  combined  action  due  to  sea-air,  sulphur,  and  bilge 
water,  higli  temperatures,  marine  growths,  and  the  inaccessible 
portions  of  many  parts  of  the  ship,  holds  high  carnival,  and,  as 
it  were,  laughs  at  the  puny  efforts  of  man  to  check  its  career  by 
dabs  with  a  paint  brush. 
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Well  indeed  may  the  engineer  inquire,  **  How  shall  we  protect 
the  ship  ?  "  and,  from  the  complex  nature  of  the  question  and 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  many  past  experiments,  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  practice  of  some  engineers,  civil  as  well  as 
marine,  in  coating  the  structure  or  vessel  with  almost  anything 
in  the  way  of  paint,  regardless  of  quality,  composition,  or  merit, 
so  that  it  covers  the  stains,  pleases  the  eye,  costs  Uttle,  dries 
quickly,  and  makes  a  shadowed  semblance  of  protection.  Why 
spend  much  money  or  worry  over  a  thing  which  is  on  the  way  to 
retirement  as  a  back  number  almost  before  it  leaves  the  builder's 
hands,  and  whose  life  will,  no  doubt,  not  exceed  my  own  ? 

If  it  is  a  ship  or  other  marine  construction,  furnish  something 
which  will  permit  it  to  be  painted  one  day,  got  out  of  the  dock-     , 
yard  the  next  day,  and  which  will  keep  the  marine  growth  and 
fouling  down,  and  the  expense  of  docking,  scraping,  and  paint- 
ing it  again  next  year  will  be  gladly  borne. 

If  it  is  a  railway  superstructure,  it  must  be  painted  and  dry 
ere  the  workmen's  hammers  have  ceased  to  ring  upon  it.  If  it 
is  a  railway  freight  car,  why,  there  are  built,  repaired,  and  re- 
painted, at  many  railway  shops,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cars  per 
day,  each  one  requiring  some  thirty-five  feet  of  space  upon  the 
paint-shop  track ;  and  if  these  cars  are  to  receive  two  coats  of 
paint,  and  be  required  to  wait  from  three  to  four  days  for  each 
of  them  to  dry,  it  means  some  eight  to  ten  miles  of  paint-shop, 
shed,  or  side-track  room,  and  railway  companies  will  make  no 
such  provisions,  even  if  at  the  end  of  ten  years  it  would  prove 
not  only  better  but  cheaper  than  the  customary  rush  methods 
or  practice  of  one  day  for  each  coat  of  paint,  including  spread- 
ing and  drying,  regardless  of  any  atmospheric  conditions  which 
have  so  much  influence  over  the  latter. 

Prominent  master  painters  have  remarked,  when  some  spe- 
cially prepared  and  well- tested  brand  of  paint  has  been  called 
to  their  attention  for  its  protective  or  lasting  qualities :  "  We  do 
not  believe  in  any  paint  that  lasts  fifteen  years  or  more  ;  it  is 
not  good  for  the  trade^  and  if  the  use  of  such  paint  bids  fair  to 
become  general,  we  want  to  get  out  of  the  paint  business." 

There  are  many  special  paints  in  the  market,  some  of  them  of 
great  merit  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  they  are  com- 
pounded ;  but  not  being  generally  anti-corrosive,  they  cannot  be 
detailed  without  requiring  too  much  space  in  this  paper,  and 
their  record  is  only  of  interest  as  showing  the  efforts  made  to 
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prevent  corrosion.     Samples  of  some  of  these  special  coatings 
are  presented  for  examination  at  this  meeting. 

The  liquid  medium  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  all 
paints,  anti-corrosive  or  otherwise,  is  of  importance  enough  to 
warrant  the  preparation  of  a  paper  upon  that  subject  alone.  Its 
consideration  is,  therefore,  postponed  to  the  fourth  and  closing 
paper  of  the  series  of  articles  on  rustless  coatings. 
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DCXXXVIII.* 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TREMONT  TURBINE. 

BT  DS  TOLflOM  WOOD,  HOBOKZK,  X.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  Tremont  turbine  furnishes  a  coveted  example  for  test- 
ing the  theoretical  formulas  for  the  proportions  and  deliver- 
ance of  turbines.  It  was  made  by  J.  B.  Francis,  engineer,  after 
the  general  pattern  of  the  celebrated  U.  A.  Boyden,  Esq.,  tur- 
bines, which  yielded,  from  careful  experiments,  an  admitted  effi- 
ciency of  88  per  cent.  The  dimensions  of  a  Tremont  turbine, 
and  the  careful  and  somewhat  exhaustive  efficiency  tests  are 
fully  set  forth  by  Francis,  in  his  work  entitled  Lowdl  HydratMc 
Experiments.  For  well-known  reasons  these  did  not  give  as  high 
efficiency  as  the  Boyden  wheels,  constructed  for  Appleton  &  Co. ; 
bat  the  series  of  tests  has  been  standard  on  this  subject  to  the 
present  day. 

The  workmanship  on  these  wheels  was  of  high  grade.  The 
crowns,  which  were  of  cast  iron,  were  accurately  turned  in  a 
lathe,  and  the  partitions  (or  walls)  of  the  buckets  were  of  Bussia 
sheet-iron  plates,  j^^f  of  an  inch  thick.  These  plates  fitted  into 
grooves  carefully  cut  in  the  crowns,  on  which  were  tongues  pro- 
jecting through  mortises  in  the  crowns,  and  the  former  headed 
down,  thus  securing  the  crowns  to  each  other  without  bolts  or 
rods,  and  forming  smooth,  unobstructed  passages  for  the  flow  of 
water.  In  the  Boyden  wheel  a  *'  difluser  "  was  added,  which 
consisted  of  two  crown-like  pieces  outside  the  wheel,  but  not 
rotating  with  it,  the  space  between  which  was  diverging,  produc- 
ing a  diminution  of  velocity  of  the  escaping  water,  causing  more 
of  its  energy  to  be  imparted  to  the  wheel.  This  device,  it  is 
said,  added  some  2  or  3  per  cent,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  wheeL 
The  Tremont  turbine  was  not  provided  with  this  device. 

We   have  selected  for    analysis  the  experiment  by  Francis 


*  Presented  at  the  Detroit  meeting  (June,  1805)  of  tbe  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  formiug  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  tbe  Tramactumt, 
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which  yielded  the  higheBt  efficiency  ;  for  our  tnrbine  formnlaB- 
are  applicable  only  when  the  wheel  is  so  proportioned  and  ran 
as  to  give  a  maximnm  efficiency. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  in  New  York  city,  Decem- 
ber, 1892,  the  writei  presented  a  paper  on  "  Hydranlio  Reaction^ 


Motors,"  which  is  published  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society, 
vol.  xii.,  pp.  266-1(09 ;  and  the  notation  and  fonnnlas  here  used 
are,  for  convenience,  brought  forward. 


['•■ 


OA,  the  initial  radins, 
Fig.  201 ; 


-  OF,  the  outer  radios. 
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yi  =  ah,  the   initial  depth  between  the  crowns,  ;/,  ~  cd,  the 
oater  depth ; 

a  s=  CAB,  the  angle  between  the  terminal  element  of   the 
guide  and  the  initial  circumference  of  the  wheel ; 

yt  =  the  angle  between  the  initi&I  element  of  the  backet  and 
the  initial  rim ; 

yj  =  GFI,  terminal  angle  of  bucket ; 

Ai  =  fall  from  upper  level  to  wheel ; 

ht  =  depth  of  wheel  below  surface  in  wheel  pit ; 

S'=  A,  -  Aj  =  effectual  fall ; 

GO  =  angular  velocity  of  wheel; 

Q  =  cubic  feet  of  water  discharged  per  second  ; 

U  =  work  done  bj  the  water  on  the  wheel  in  foot-pouuda  ; 
S.P.  =  the  horse  power  imparted  by  the  water  to  the  wheel ; 

jS*  =  the  efficiency  of  the  water  at  the  wheel ; 

V  =  AB,  the  Telocity  quitting  the  guide  =  velocity  of  pass- 
ing the  gate ; 

Vi  =  initial  velocity  in  the  buckets ; 

V)  =  FG,  the  terminal  velocity  in  the  buckets  ; 

Fj  =  01,  the  quitting  velocity  in  reference  to  the  earth  ; 
9  =  the  direction  of  the  water  quitting  the  wheel  measured 
from  the  rear  arc ; 

&  =  62.2,  the  weight  in  potmds  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  ; 

;/i  =  0.10,  the  coefficient  of  friction  in  the  guides  ; 

fjt  =  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  water  in  tbe  buckets. 

-M'^  <jwv.  r <»""">-. yn_y _  1  ] 

^  L»m(«+ j-,)V>-,  /  J 

\sill  (tf  +  Y\)  '  8in-'(rt  -)-  Y^V  \r-..} 

(16) 

(16«) 

(17) 


{For  max.)      &)*  =  ^  -    -^  '^* 

E^.  = Vm'  -  VM'  -  N'  cos" )-,    \ 


sin  (rt  +  yi) 
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Vi=      . .   /  .     . ^^^i Uo) 


sin  {a  +  y^) 


VgH 
v,  = ^— 


A  +    ^ ^y' =        (19)] 


VI  +  /'2  V  VM^  —  -W  cos'  yt 


V2=  v\  +  of  7^  —  2  v^r^  CO  cos  yz     .     .     (90)] 

The  coefficients  //i  and  jjz  are  uncertain  quantities.  WeisbcMsh 
considers  Mi  =  0.10,  and  //.^  from  .05  to  0.10.  We  will  assume 
)Wi  =  0.10,  and  for  the  assumed  Boyden  wheel  /J2=-  0.05.  Our 
analysis  will  show  that  A/a  =  0.15  nearly,  for  the  Francis 
wheel. 

For  the  wheel  we  now  analyze  we  have  (see  LotoeU  HydL  IkDp.\ 

ri  =  3.38  feet ;  v^  =  420  feet  (p.  14). 

y^  =  13"*  V  as  measured  from  Plate  HI.  of  Exp,* 
y,  =  90°  ) 

Q  =  138.2  cubic  feet  (p.  33). 
H=  12.9  feet  (p.  33). 
Ai  =  15.11  feet  (p.  33). 
A,  =  2.2  feet  (p.  33). 
J7=  111,218.1,  total  power  of  the  water  in  foot-pounds 

per  second. 
^  =  0  79375  (p.  33). 
H.P,  =  161,  about,  as  measured  by  the  brake. 

71  =  0  85106,  number  of  revolutions  per  second. 
yi  =  0.9368  feet,  depth  between  the  inner  edges  of  the 

crowns. 
j/3  =  0.9314  feet,  depth  between  the  outer  edges  of  the 

crowns. 
N  =  44,  number  of  buckets. 
gr  =  32.16. 

With  this  data  we  solve  as  follows  : 


*  Rodmer  gives  for  these  angles  a  =  28",  y^  =  22*,  yi  =  90*,  bat  these  Yftiaes 
of  a  and  y^  are  not  bo  found  from  Francis's  plates,  and  are  not  oonaiatent  with 


other  data. 
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ihl- 

izJ 

HI 

"vT^ 

<» 

6.368 

D.85S 
78.308 

5.478 

0.873 
84. »4 

7.103 
28.880 

3.37 

o.ess 

l.OM 

5,514 

0.878 
87.76 

7,157 
84.5-25 

3  436 

0.933 
1.039 

Rev.  per  BMond 

0.851 
78.875 

«,        *.  _ 

8.316 

0.857 
1.108 
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It  will  be  observed  that  for  A'a  =  0.05  the  efficiency  is  over  87 
per  cent.,  and  if  a  diffuaer  would  add  2  per  ceDt.,  we  would  have 
an  efficiency  exceeding  that  admitted  for  the  Boyden  wheel. 
But  it  seems  improbable  that  the  prejudicial  resistance  can 
be  so  low ;  and  it  is  well  to  observe  that  for  j',  =  21  degrees, 
M\  —  0.10  =  fi„  and  r^  =  10  degrees,  a  theoretical  efficiency 
nearer  90  per  cent,  will  be  fonnd. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  //,  —  0.20,  some  of  the  nambers  given 
in  the  first  column  of  the  preceding  table  give  results  agreeing 
well  with  actual  values.     Thus,  the  revolutions  are  : 

Coinpated 51.3  per  minute. 

Measured 51-1  per  minute. 

Also  the  efflciem-y  is  : 

Computed 79.308  per  cent. 

From  meii^urements 79.375  per  cent. 

The  initial  depth  between  the  crowna  is  : 

Computed 0.957  feet. 

Measured 0.9368  feet 

Difference a202  feet 

The  outer  depth  between  the  crowns  is : 

Compnted 1.103  feet 

Measured 9314  feet 

Difference 1716  feet, 

or 2.059  inches. 

Not  only  do  the  compnted  depths  differ  from  the  measured 
ones,  but  our  computed  depth  is  less  for  the  inner  rim  than  for 
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the  outer,  while  the  measured  values  are  the  reverse.  This  can- 
not be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  the  wheel  was  improp- 
erly proportioned ;  for  the  138.2  cubic  feet  per  second  passed 
the  weir ;  therefore  this  requires  further  investigation. 

The  depths  bettveen  the  crotvns  were  determined  as  follows : 
dropping  the  subscripts  in  the  notation  and  placing  p  for  Vi  or 
r2,  we  have 

y  {27rp  —  Nt  -T-  sin  ;^)  v  sin  ;^  =  ^       .     .     (20) 

in  which  2;rp  =  whole  circumference  at  p  from  centre. 

Nt  =  thickness  of  N  bucket  plates. 

Nt  -i-  sin  y  =  ring  thickness. 

y  {27rp  —  Nt-r-  sin  y)  =  free  ring  section  for  passage  of  water* 

V  sin  y  =  radial  component  of  the  velocity  in  the  bucket,  and 
the  product  gives  the  quantity  of  flow  in  feet  per  second,  or  Q. 
Hence,  for  initial  and  terminable  values,  we  have 


..  (  2.  X  3.38  -  g-fl^) 


^2  __  Vx  {27rri  sin  yi  —  Nt)  __ 


(21) 


If  the  thickness  of  the  bucket  plates  be  neglected,  we  have 
simply  {yx  being  90  degrees), 

yx     n  '  v-i  sin  y^ 

which  for  18  degrees  gives 

2L38  6.968         _  , 

420  '  23.115  X  0.245  ^  ^  "^^^  ^^^^^^' 

or  the  depths  would  be  equal ;  and  that  the  outer  depth  shall 
be  less  than  the  inner,  y-z  must  exceed  13  degrees.  With 
y^  =  14  degrees,  a  =  20  degrees,  and  /^2  =  0.20,  we  found  that 
the  depths  should  be  about  equal;  then  we  tried  15  degrees 
with  the  following  results,  by  the  side  of  which  we  have 
entered  the  results  of  some  other  computations,  as  follows : 
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TABLE  IL 


<a 

Key.  per  second 
-fiw.  per  cent . . 

"tx  feet 

"Oi  feet , 

tfi  feet 

yt  feet 


Q  ^  188.2 

q  =  185.6 

Q  =  188.2 

Q  =  188.8 

tt  =  21'' 

a  =  81« 

i  =  ««<» 

a  8  88* 

7.  =  IS* 

Y.  =  «'' 

Y,  =  HO 

y.  =  w 

Mi  =  OJM) 

Ms  =  0.16 

M,=o.ao 

Ms  =  0.80 

5.859 

5.407 

5.864 

•5.846 

0.853 

0.867 

0.854 

0851 

78.83 

80.9 

78.90 

78.10 

6.954 

7.017 

7.696 

7.67 

28.048 

28.578 

28.16 

28.19 

0.9439 

0.9817 

0.862 

0.870 

0.9346 

0.9104 

1.00 

0.945 

Measured. 


.851 
79.375 


.9868 
.9814 


In  the  first  oolamn,  as  measured,  the  revolutions  are  practi- 
cally the  same,  the  efficiency  1  per  cent,  less,  and  the  rdative 
depths  of  the  buckets  practically  as  measured,  and  the  differ- 
eDce  between  the  mean  of  the  given  and  calculated  depths  is 
less  than  ^  of  an  inch.  It  is  not  expected  that  theoretical  re- 
sults will  be  identical  with  measured  ones — thie  conditions  of  the 
former  are  assumed  to  be  perfect,  while  the  latter  involye  errors 
of  observation  and  varying  conditions.  But  a  further  correction 
in  the  computed  depths  must  be  made.  Since  the  gate  does  not 
fit  water-tight,  a  part  of  the  138.2  cubic  feet  which  passed  over 
the  weir  may  have  escaped  at  the  gate,  and  hence  the  entire 
quantity  may  not  have  done  work  on  the  wheeL  If  there  be  ^  of 
an  inch  clearance  at  the  gate  (this  assumption  is  gratuitous,  but 
will  serve  for  illustration)  there  will  be  an  annular  opening  of 
2  X  3V  X  3.38  X  i  X  ^V  =  0.222  square  feet.  It  will  be  found 
hereafter  that  the  internal  pressure  at  the  gate  is  2,648  pounds 
per  square  foot,  and  the  atmosphere  and  2.2  feet  head  in  the 
tail  race  give  an  outside  pressure  of  2,254  pounds,  leaving  394 
pounds  inside  eflfective  pressure  at  that  point,  which  would  pro- 
duce 


/  394 

a  velocity  =  A/  2g  x  ^^  =  20  feet,  nearly ; 


hence  the  volume  of  water  which  would  escape  under  these  con- 
ditions would  be  0.62  x  0.222  x  20  =  2.75  cubic  feet  nearly, 
allowing  0  62  for  the  coefficient  of  discharge.     This  would  leave 
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135.5  cubic  feet  of  water  to  do  work  on  the  wheel.  This  would 
give 

yy  =  0.9254  feet. 
Measured,      0.9368  feet. 

Difference,       .0114  feet  =  ^  of  an  inch,  nearly, 

y^  =  0.9163  feet. 
Measured,     0.9314  feet 

Difference,       .0151  feet  =  ^  of  an  inch,  nearly. 

so  that  the  computed  values  are  almost  identical  with  the  meas- 
ured ones. 

These  results  are  satisfactory  except  that  for  the  efficiency. 
The  computed  value  ought  to  exceed  the  value  determined  by 
the  brake.     So  I  have  computed  again,  making 

Q  =  135.5,  a  =  21°,  ^2  =  15°,  /^i  -=  0.10,  //^  =  0.15, 

the  results  for  which  are  in  the  second  column  of  Table  H. 
The  dynamic  efficiency  is  80.9  per  cent.,  which  call  81  as  the 
nearest  entire  number.  If  2  per  cent,  be  the  frictional  resist- 
ance of  the  shaft,  we  have  79  per  cent,  for  the  computed  brake 
efficiencv.  This  is  almost  identical  with  the  observed  value,  and 
the  greatest  difference  between  the  real  and  computed  depth,  y^ 
is  only  |^  of  an  inch,  and  this  difference  can  be  made  less  by 
assuming  y-z  a  little  less  than  15°.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
for  this  wheel  /^i  =  0.10,  //g  =  0.15,  and  the  mean  angle  of  dis- 
charge, y^  =  14J°,  or  values  very  near  these.  The  value  15°, 
or  14'}°,  for  y^,  may  not  be  the  terminal  angle  of  the  bucket,  but 
it  will  be  the  mean  angle  of  discharge  of  a  finite  stream. 

In  this  wheel  the  inside  of  both  the  crowns  is  convex  inward, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  curvature  being  such  as  to  reduce 
the  depth  between  the  crowns  |  of  an  inch  at  5^  inches  from 
the  inner  rim.  This  reduction  is  about  j^  of  the  initial  depth. 
No  reason  is  assigned  for  this  form.  If  the  object  of  this  curva- 
ture was  to  conform  to  the  form  of  the  "  vena  contracta  *'  it  ap- 
pears to  be  too  small.  In  any  case,  its  effect  will  be  to  increase 
the  velocity  and  hence  reduce  the  pressure  in  the  wheel  at  that 
point;  but  if  the* internal  pressure  exceeds  the  external  press- 
ure (the  external  being  that  of  an  atmosphere  2,116  ponnds  per 
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Kit,  and  the  weight  of  2.2  head  of  water  in  the  wheel  pit  about 
38  pounds,  or  a  total  of  2,254  pounds)  it  seems  to  be  unneeesBarj. 
'he  internal  pressure  was  computed  from  the  formula : 

=  pa-i-   Sh,  + 

|^ic^(p'-,-0-{l+;,,)9inV.+  [-Ja+P.)-!]  8iii'«]         • 
.    .    .    .  <22) 


sill'  {«  +  yd 

ith  the  following  results  for  mid-sectdon : 


TABL 

E  m. 

■' 

[bea 

PnaiDR  iba.  per 
hli»re  Fooi. 

ProfmrB  Ibi,  per 
Bqaar*  Ini^b. 

y  =  y. 

|l  =  1.305 

2,687 

16.81 

y  =  O.B  If, 

!-■- 

3.830 

18,20 

j/  =  o,ey, 

1  =  1.510 

2,610 

i8.ta 

»  =  0.7y. 

1  — 

2,681 

17.89 

y  =  o.ey, 

J-- 

2.540 

IT.OO 

1/  =  0.5  y, 

^■=3.41 

3.880 

16.53 

Bat  it  is  more  important,  in  this  case,  to  find  the  preasore  at 
"her  points  in  the  wheel.  We  have  found  the  pressure,  p„  at  the 
Itrance  into  the  bucket,  p  =  r„  and  at  i  the  width  of  the  crown 
om  the  inner  rim,  at  J,  j,  and  g,  giving  pounds  per  square  foot 
I  follows : 

Pi  Pi  P\  ft 

2,610 
1,  _ 


2,648        2.670  2,607 

«1  —   O  QOC        ^1   _   1    , 


2,2o4 


2,420 

-,-  =  0.98C,  -'-'  =  1.20,    4'  =  1.67,  ij  =  2.2,  4'  =  3.a 
*  k  k  it  k 


The  pressure  /Ji  is  at  the  gate,  where  the  velocity  is 

r=  0.96  +  sin 21°  =  2083  feet. 
At  i  the  width  of  the  crown  the  velocity  will  he 
»  =  6.95  K  0.986  =  6.53  feet, 
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and  the  pressure  is  greater.  Since  the  terminal  velooity  is  about 
3.8  times  the  initial,  the  Telocity  ought  to  increase  continuallj 
from  the  entrance  into  the  bucket,  to  avoid  eddies,  and  there- 
fore the  normal  sections  should  continually  decrease,  which,  as 
is  seen,  may  not  be  the  case  with  flat  crowns  and  partitions  of 

uniform  thickness.     Thus,  near  the  foot  of  the  preceding  page, 

Jc 
it  will  be  seen  that  -^  =  0.986,  showing  that  the  normal  section 

at  .}  the  width  of  crown  exceeds  the  initial  section.  To  make 
the  sections  diminish  continually,  the  depths  of  the  buckets 
may  at  first  diminish  and  later  increase  by  curving  the  cro^his. 


Fig.  202. 

as  in  Fig.  202,  the  least  depth  being  near  the  inner  rim,  as 
the  desired  diminution  of  the  normal  sections  beyond  that  point 
will  be  secured  by  the  curvature  of  the  buckets.  If  the  wheel 
be  cast  the  diminution  of  section  may  be  secured  by  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  as  in  Fig.  203,  the  crowns  being 
plane.     If  the  terminal  angle  be  less  than  13  degrees  the  outer 

depth  (in  this  wheel)  would  be  greater  and  the 
crowns  should  flare  outwards,  as  in  Fig.  204. 
The  radial  flow  for  the  inflow  wheel  is  not 
only  less  than  for  the  outflow  for  similar  con- 
ditions, but  the  quitting  rim  is  also  much  less 
in  proportion,  and  hence,  when  proportioned 
according  to  this  system,  the  flare  of  the  buckets  will  be  much 
greater,  as  shown  in  Fig.  205. 

The  diraction  of  the  tauter  as  it  leaves  the  outer  rim  is  given  by 
the  equation 


d 


Vui.  204. 


cot  (^  =  cot  ^2  — 


cor 2 


v-i  sin  V2 


where  ^  is  the  angle  measured  from  the  rear  arc.     This  gives,  in 
this  case, 

^  -  91°  33', 
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.le  water  will  be  thrown  fcn-ward  of  the  radius  prolonged  1 
minatea  ;  hence  the  direction  should  be  nearly  radial 
.ncis  fonnd,  by  a  movable  rane,  about  34  degrees ;  bat  it  is 


"<3ifficult  to  account  for  so  large  an  angle,  and  one  is  inclined  to 
^hink  that  there  was  a  dc^fect  in  the  measarement  It  is  asserted 
\)y  some  writers  that  the  quitting  direction  shoald  be  radial  for 
^est  effect,  but  theory  and  esperiment  unite  in  showing  that  the 
Assumption  \a  not  true,  except  in  special  cases. 
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The  radial  component  of  the  velocity  at  quitting  will  be 

V2  sin  Yz  =  5.090, 

or,  say,  0  feet  per  second.  The  velocity  of  the  quitting  water 
will  be  w  in  the  equation 

w  sin  6  =  v-i  sin  y2 ; 
,\  w  =  5.99, 

or,  say,  6  feet,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  radial  component, 

as  it  ought  to  be,  since. the  direction  is  nearly  radiaL 

The  initial  velocity 

Vi  =  6.9, 

or,  say,  7  feet,  fs  radial  in  this  case,  so  that  the  radial  component 
of  the  velocity  diminishes  from  about  7  feet  to  about  6  feet. 
For  intermediate  points  it  will  depend  upon  the  ring  sections. 

To  find  the  diameter  of  the  shaft, — The  shaft  will  be  subjected 
to  a  twisting  stress.  Let  P  be  a  twisting  force,  and  a  its  arm  in 
feet ;  n,  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  per  minute ; 
H.P.  the  number  of  horse-powers  delivered  ;  then 

P.  2  nan 


33,000 


=  H.P. 


no  D        63,000  H.P.         J    eP 

.-.  12  Pa  =  — ^ =  Jtt-^ 

n  16 

where  d  is  in  inches,  J  the  modulus  of  rupture  to  torsion  =  -f^ 
of  50,000,  say. 


f 


100  — '- — '  nearly. 


If  H.P.  =  161,  n  =  52,  then  d  =  6J  inches,  nearly. 

In  the  Tremont  wheel,  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  was  7  inches 
from  the  wheel  to  the  upper  bearing,  and  larger  in  the  hub. 

To  find  the  path  of  the  vxder  in  reference  to  the  ear tL — Divide  the 
space  between  the  outer  and  inner  rims  into  any  number  of 
parts,  by  concentric  circles.     Suppose  there  are  8  equal  parts, 

r,  =  4.2 
r,  =  3.38 

8)0:82 

0.1025  feet  between  consecutive  rings. 
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t  P\f  Pt9  etc.,  be  the  radii  of  the  successive  annuli,  then 

P2  —  Pi  =  Pi  —  ^1  =  0.1025  feet 

he  initial  velocity  being  radial  and  Vi  =  7,  nearly,  the  time 
nired  to  go  from  the  inner  circle  to  the  next  will  be 

T,  =  ei^Jl-=  1^  =  0.0146  seconds ; 

Vi  7  ' 

:  in  this  time  the  point  ai  of  the  bucket  will  have  gone  for- 
rd  a  distance 

oi  di  =  Pi<M)Ti  =  0.27  feet. 

"Hhe  radial  velocity  at  the  second  arc  will  be 

Vrt  =  -o xfi ^—^  .  ^  v,  =    '  ^'    ^  nearly : 

27rpi  —  Nt  -r-  sin  y     y  p^y     "'^•"v  9 


T2  =  ~ -\  and  oj  c^  =  Pa  G7  (T,  +  T^^ 

^d  so  on  through  the  wheeL 
(I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Furman,  assistant  in  Stevens  In- 
^^itute,  for  the  computations  in  this  paper.) 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  A.  F,  Nagle. — I  am  not  able  to  follow  Professor  Wood 
^^arough  all  the  calculations  involved  in  this  analysis,  but  the 
^lose  agreement  between  the  computed  and  actual  results  prompts 
^e  to  ask  whether  the  designers  of  the  wheel  arrived  at  their  pro- 
portions by  the  aid  of  such  mathematical  formulas,  or  whether 
their  work  was  quite  empirical  ? 

In  other  words,  was  the  theory  made  to  fit  the  facts,  or  were 
the  facts  evolved  from  the  theory? 

Prof,  De  Volson  Wood,"^ — In  response  to  Mr.  Nagle's  question, 
I  would  sjiy  that  Mr.  Francis,  in  his  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experi" 
mentSy  states  that  he  copied  from  Boyden's  wheels,  that  Boyden 
gave  him  very  little  theory.  The  writer  learned,  years  ago,  from 
private  sources,  that  Mr.  Boyden  worked  much  on  the  theory,  but 

*  Autlior's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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did  not  publish  anything,  so  far  as  known.  Boyden  and  Francis 
observed  certain  principles  which  are  fundamental  in  the  theory 
for  securing  good  efficiency,  such  as  making  the  terminal  angle 
of  the  buckets  (^2)  &s  small  as  practicable  ;  also,  a  small  terminal 
angle  of  the  guides  (a) ;  also,  that  for  simplicity  the  initial  angle 
of  the  buckets  better  be  90  degrees.  The  particular  curvature 
of  the  crowns  here  found  indicates  that  theory  was  not  applied 
to  it,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  what  reason  was  assigned  for  curv- 
ing them  at  all. 

Certain  things  cannot  be  evolved  from  theory ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  particular  values  of  the  terminal  angles  of  the  guides  and 
buckets,  and  the  number  of  buckets.  These  are  assamed  in  ac- 
cordance with  general  principles.  The  same  process  is  observed 
in  designing  other  motors. 

In  this  case  there  is  furnished,  as  a  motor,  a  wheel  well 
and  accurately  made,  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  test, 
and  all  the  quantities  involved  have  been  accurately  measured ; 
and  the  question  is  :  Will  theory  evolve  the  facts  not  assumed  ?  and 
what  must  be  done  to  make  the  theory  fit  the  facts?  Every  theo- 
retical formula  applied  to  the  solution  of  engineering  problems 
contains  one  or  more  constants  which  may  be  called  "  the  con- 
stants of  circamstances.''  These  constants  will  be  different  for 
the  same  class  of  machines  under  different  conditions.  In  the 
Tremont  wheel  these  constants,  representing  prejudicial  resist- 
ances, ought  to  be  comparatively  small,  while  for  a  roughly  made 
cast  wheel  they  would  be  much  larger.  The  greater  part  of  my 
paper  consisted  in  finding  thcvse  "  constants  "  for  this  wheel,  and 
the  modifications  due  to  streams  of  finite  size,  and  it  might 
with  propriety  have  been  entitled  **  the  determination  of  the  con- 
stants in  the  theory  of  the  Boyden  wheel,  and  the  modifications 
of  theory  when  applied  to  finite  streams."  It  is  not  known  that 
the  stream  filled  the  buckets  throughout,  but  the  conditions  have 
been  sought  which  would  cause  them  to  be  so  filled,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  the  observed  speed  and  efficiency.  The  shaft  fric- 
tion is  not  known,  but  Mr.  Lehmann,  from  an  analysis  of  experi- 
ments on  36  turbines  varying  from  1  to  500  horse-power,  concluded 
that  the  mean  value  is  about  2  per  cent.  Messimer  gives  from  2 
to  3\  per  cent.  If  it  be  2  per  cent,  the  hydraulic  efficiency  in 
this  case  would  be  81  375  per  cent.  Comparing  this  with  the  sec- 
ond column  of  Table  11.  shows  that  the  prejudicial  resistance,  /i„ 
is  less  than  0.15  if  //,  =  0.10.     The  analysis  also  shows  that  the 
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mean  angle  of  discharge,  y^^  exceeds  the  yane  angle,  but  no  law 
is  determined  for  its  value.  In  this  case  the  following  yaluea 
give  the  required  quantities  more  accurately  than  those  in 
Table  n. : 

M,  =  0  10  Mt  =  0.13 

y,  =  15°  a  =  2V 

Q  =  136  cu.  ft.  r,  =  4.0  ft. 

But  the  computed  results  are  already  so  close*  to  the  actual  as 
to  make  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  computation. 

Theory,  when  applied  to  wheels  of  high  grade,  is  very  strongly 
confirmed,  if  not  absolutely  established,  by  this  investigation. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  paper  I  have  learned  that  the 
Tremont  turbine,  after  having  run  continuously  from  about  1849 
to  1892,  or  for  about  forty-three  years,  was  removed  in  the  latter 
year  to  make  place  for  one  of  larger  power.  Also  that  four  other 
turbines  of  the  same  size,  in  the  same  vicinity,  are  being  removed 
(1895),  to  be  replaced  by  laiger  ones. 

Mr.  Samuel  Webber,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Boyden,  informs  the  pub- 
lic, through  the  columns  of  the  American  Machinist  of  July  26, 
1895,  that  Mr.  Boyden  spent  months,  if  not  years,  in  working 
out  the  theory  of  the  turbine,  before  the  first  one  was  con- 
structed ;  and  that  he  was  virtually  the  parent  of  many  of  the 
high-grade  turbines  of  the  present  day.  I  append  also  a  table 
of  the  results  of  experiment,  in  order  to  bring  them  before  ihe 
members  in  close  connection  with  ihe  theory. 
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RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 


1 

4 

8 

10 

18 

14 

15 

Number  of  the  experiment. 

mm 

JSP 
■« 

o   . 

ST) 
S  S 
O  O 

-  si 

a  z 

"St 

as 

n 

HI 

s 
c  s 

21 
I 

.a 

1 

Ad        • 

OS   b 

ill 

00 

V 

H 

Ai 

Q 

4 

11.49 

1.59651 

83348.3 

12.554 

2.0883 

166.6470 

6 

<< 

1.46149 

51680.6 

12.658 

1.9989 

162.8682 

8 

if 

1.30938 

60845.6 

12.720 

1.9636 

147.29«i 

10 

tf( 

1.18460 

77154.6 

12.800 

1.9316 

144.8784 

14 

<( 

1.06744 

83969.8 

12.856 

1.9098 

142.6160 

16 

(< 

0.99945 

86314.4 

12.890 

1.9048 

141.0702 

18 

it 

0.94507 

87392.7 

12.880 

1.8908 

140.4667 

20 

€t 

0.91116 

87819.8 

12.886 

1.8866 

140.0066 

22 

if 

0.89718 

88076.2 

12.898 

1.8834 

189.6678 

25 

f< 

0.88496 

88189.9 

12.899 

1.8776 

139.0291 

80 

<< 

0.85106 

88278.9 

12.903 

1.8697 

188.1892 

81 

11.48 

1.78971 

0. 

12.689 

2.0891 

162.8288 

82 

it 

0.88624 

88320.8 

12.915 

1.8704 

188.2668 

84 

« 

0.78401 

87947.8 

12.941 

1.8687 

188.0809 

85 

f< 

0.74211 

87066.5 

12.989 

1.8662 

187.7970 

87 

<f 

0.64568 

83965.5 

12.940 

1.8412 

185.1416 

40 

«i 

0.60000 

82109.8 

12.973 

1.8880 

184.7970 

41 

«< 

0.53282 

78492.2 

12.977 

1.8282 

188.7688 

45 

f< 

1.78838 

0. 

12.471 

2.0864 

182.0887 

46 

<( 

0.83207 

88603.9 

12.964 

1.8787 

188.0244 

48 

•« 

0.80821 

88240.1 

12.948 

1.8728 

188.4800 

50 

II 

0.76893 

87865.8 

12.962 

1.8694 

188.1669 

61 

8.65 

1.48331 

39452.4 

12.768 

1.9173 

148.8819 

58 

(( 

1.14177 

74827.2 

12.909 

1.8656 

137.7518 

55 

<f 

1.02459 

80215.4 

12.960 

1.8686 

187.0086 

57 

it 

0.93071 

81911.6 

12.966 

1.8408 

185.0974 

59 

f  f 

0.86538 

82195.6 

12.999 

1.8240 

188.8014 

61 

«< 

0.80429 

81786.2 

13.026 

1.8117 

181.9900 

63 

ft 

0.70779 

79788.1 

13.028 

1.8018 

180  8988 

65 

5.66 

1.54799 

0. 

13.170 

1.7160 

181.9685 

66 

t( 

1.35135 

29054.7 

18.077 

1.6829 

118.5511 

68 

(f 

1.08460 

53142.4 

18.176 

1.6409 

114.8599 

70 

<« 

0.92348 

58727.1 

13.268 

1.6189 

111.5197 

72 

<f 

0.77482 

58776.2 

13.311 

1.6798 

108.0459 

74 

(< 

0.68627 

562.'53.1 

13.826 

1.5641 

105.6841 

76 

<i 

0.4->662 

46056.1 

18.412 

1.6034 

100.5410 

77 

9.96 

0.85470 

86207.6 

12.883 

1.8620 

187.8018 

79 

<< 

0.78918 

86164.4 

12.912 

1.8644 

186.5409 

80 

2.876 

1.24902 

0. 

13.847 

1.2814 

80.4584 

82 

f  f 

0.96022 

21256.6 

18.395 

1.2492 

70.6818 

84 

(( 

0.67189 

27985.1 

13.478 

1.1960 

71.8750 

86 

«( 

0.46243 

24462.9 

13.666 

1.1407 

07.8158 

90 

1.00 

0.61958 

4998.8 

13.986 

0.7798 

88.8810 

91 

<f 
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EXPANSION  BEARINGS  FOR  BRIDGE  SUPERSTRUC- 
TURES, 

SECOND    PAPER. 

BT  GBOROK  A.   X0RX80N,   KSW  TORK  CITT. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  the  paper  on  Expansion  Bearings  for  Bridge  Saperstruo- 
tares,  being  DLXVL,  presented  at  the  New  York  meetiiig  in 
December,  1893, t  I  described  the  deyelopmeni  of  expansion 
bearings  for  bridges,  and  especially  the  development  in  mj 
own  practice,  and  closed  with  a  description  of  the  expansion 
bearing  which  I  had  adopted  as  a  standard  practice  ifi  all  ordi- 
nary cases,  simply  varying  the  dimensions  and  nnmber  of 
rollers. 

Since  then  I  have  found  it  expedient  to  make  certain  possible 
modifications  of  this  bearing.  The  bearing  then  described  is 
very  high ;  it  requires,  below  the  centre  line  of  the  chord,  one- 
half  the  depth  of  a  stiff  chord,  besides  the  depth  of  the  Top  Plate, 
of  the  Bocker  Plate,  of  the  Bearing  Plate,  of  the  rollers,  and  of 
the  Bail  Plate.  This  height  can  be  materially  reduced  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  Bocker  Plate  and  the  Top  Plate  a  single  steel  cast- 
ing, which  maybe  called  a  Pin  Casting.  The  bottom  bearing  of 
the  Pin  Casting  is  finished  to  a  cylindrical  surface  corresponding 
to  the  under  side  of  the  Bocker  Plate,  and  the  upper  bearing  is 
taken  directly  on  the  end  pin  of  the  truss.  This  arrangement  is 
shown  on  the  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  206).  The  two  rocking 
surfaces  at  right  angles  to  each  other  are  retained  ;  one  of  these 
is  the  cylindrical  surface  on  the  under  side  of  the  Pin  Casting, 
and  the  other  is  on  the  pin  itself.  The  arrangement,  there- 
fore, adapts  itself  to  all  irregularities  of  bearing  as  well  as  the 
standard  with  the  Bocker  Plate  does.    It  is  very  much  more 

*  Presented  at  the  Detroit  meeting  (June,  1895)  of  the  American  Society  ,of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  2Vi8fiM0<JMM. 

t  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Enginaer%^  vol.  xv., 
p.  158. 
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compact,  as,  in  the  small  four-roller  bearing  shown  in  the 
sketch,  it  saves  ten  inches  in  height,  and  the  saving  would  be 
greater  under  heavier  spans.  Where  ample  height  can  be  had 
it  has  no  advantages,  and  even  has  the  disadvantage  of  making 
the  bearing  surfaces  comparatively  inaccessible. 

This  modified  bearing  can  be  used  where  the  end  panel  of  the 
bottom  chord  is  of  eyebars,  the  Pin  Casting  taking  the  place 
of  the  usual  bolster.  If  the  standard  bearing,  as  formerly 
described,  is  used  under  a  bolster,  the  pin  on  which  the  bolster 
turns  and  the  rocker  plate  make  two  rocking  motions  in  the 
same  plane,  a  condition  which  is  necessarily  unstable.  All  the 
older  bridges  have  eyebars  in  the  end  panels  of  the  bottom 
chords.  This  cannot  now  be  considered  good  practice  for 
through  bridges,  though  it  is,  perhaps,  all  right  for  deck  bridges. 
The  arrangement  now  described  adapts  this  system  of  bearing 
to  structures  of  this  class. 

The  objection  has  been  raised  to  this  form  of  bearing,  that, 
while  it  works  perfectly  well  under  expansion  and  contraction, 
there  is  danger  that  the  rollers  will  get  out  of  place  under  per- 
petual jar,  and  will  then  have  to  be  reset.  This  objection  is  not 
really  a  serious  one,  and  it  applies  with  at  least  equal  force  to 
the  ordinary  round  rollers,  which  not  only  get  out  of  place,  but 
become  badly  skewed.  With  the  large  segmental  rollers,  how- 
ever, this  difficulty  can  be  entirely  obviated,  a  thing  which  it  is 
difficult  to  do  with  round  rollers.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  C.  O.  Gleim, 
of  Hamburg,  adopted  the  expedient  of  toothing  the  middle  roller, 
the  pitch  line  of  the  tooth  corresponding  to  the  bearing  surface  of 
the  roller,  this  arrangement  being  mathematically  correct,  but 
having  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  toothed  side-plates  on  the 
upper  and  lower  bearings,  which  would  extend  below  and  above 
the  general  surfaces  and  interfere  with  cleaning  the  rollers — an. 
objection  much  less  serious  in  Germany  than  along  some  of  our 
dusty  western  rivers.  Mr.  C.  0.  Schneider,  in  his  recent  design 
for  the  Blackwell's  Island  Bridge,  adopts  slotted  bars  attached 
to  each  end  of  the  central  roller,  and  playing  on  pins  in  the  upper 
and  lower  bearings — a  device  which  seems  good. 

I  have  worked  out  a  simple  arrangement,  adapted  to  the  bear- 
ings which  have  been  described  in  my  papers,  in  which  the  centre 
roller  is  toothed  by  fitting  special  steel  plates  into  grooves  planed 
on  the  axial  line  at  each  end,  these  plates  projecting  beyond  the 
roller,  and  forming  teeth  which  mesh  into  spaces  oat  in  the  rail 
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filates  below  and  the  beariag  plates  above.  The  illustration  here- 
■with  shows  the  detail  (Fig.  207).  It  is  really  a  simple  modification 
of  Mr.  Gleim's  plan.  It  will  be  observed  that,  as  the  whole  tooth 
ia  beyond  the  rolling  surface,  it  is  beyond  the  theoretical  pitch 
line ;  but  with  the  limited  amount  of  motion  required  this  ia  not  a 
serious  defect,  and  a  little  play  around  this  tooth  will  do  no  real 


Mr.  Guata/vus  C.  Henning. — I  should  critieiae  the  author's 
last  arrangement,  for  the  reason  that  a  bar  which  is  supposed  to 
bear  the  entire  strain  of  the  bridge,  which  must  be  equal  to  the 


frictional  resistance  of  these  rollers  on  the  bearing,  is  ooiinter- 
acted  by  two  little  stud  bolts,  as  shown  there.  Suppose  these 
segmental  pins  are  10  inches  high,  then  these  bolts  as  drawn  are 
hardly  1  inch  in  diameter.  Now  as  this  bar,  which  meshes  into 
tiie  plates  above  and  below,  is  supposed  to  resist  the  entii'e  fric- 
tional resistaneo  between  the  plates  and  the  rollers,  under  the 
jarring  of  the  bridge,  why,  that  plate  sboald  be  held  rigidly 
against  the  rollers  with  sufficient  force  to  withstand  that  fric- 
tional resistance.  If  one  of  the  rollers  is  toothed,  why,  then,  of 
course,  it  is  provided  for  ;  but  a  simple  little  plate  like  that,  held 
by  two  1-inch  bolts,  will  certainly  be  masbed,  or  the  bolts  will  be 
eheared  off,  before  the  desired  effect  is  obtained  of   preventing 
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the  motion  of  the  rollers  either  on  the  bed  or  on  the  bearing  plate 
above  the  rollers. 

Mr,  George  S.  Morison* — Mr.  Henning  apparently  miaees  the 
detail  by  which  the  tooth-plates  are  fitted  into  the  rollers ;  these 
plates  are  accurately  fitted  into  grooves  which  extend  the  whole 
depth  of  the  roller ;  the  frictional  resistance  is  oonnteracted  by  the 
side  bearings  in  the  groove,  and  not  by  the  two  little  stud  bolts. 

*  Author^s  clsoure,  under  the  Rules. 
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A   NEW  SHAFT  GOVERNOR. 

BT  B.  J.  ABMSTBOHO,  OSWBOO,  H.  T. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Pbobably  the  most  essential  qualification  of  a  good  goTemor 
is  stability.  A  small  drop  in  speed,  nnder  load,  usually  does  no 
harm,  but  instability  is  a  fault  not  to  be  tolerated  ;  to  combine 
stability,  sensitiveness,  and  close  regulation,  has  always  been  a 


Fig.  d08. 

difficult  problem.  In  the  single-weight  type  of  governor,  orig- 
inally invented  by  our  Past-President,  Prof.  John  E.  Sweet,  and 
built  by  him  and  others  for  a  number  of  years,  the  principle 
aimed  at  has  been  to  employ  a  heavy  fly- weight,  revolving  in  the 

*  Presented  at  the  Detroit  meeting  (June,  l89o)  of  tbe  AmericaD  Sodt-ty  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  tlie  Transaetiofu. 
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largest  possible  circle,  and  to  reduce  the  inertia  and  friction  of 
all  connected  parts  to  a  minimum.  So  designed,  the  action  of 
the  governor  is  extremely  quick,  passing  through  its  entire  range 
in  one-quarter  of  a  second,  when  the  full  load  is  instantly  thrown 
on  or  off.  If  not  adjusted  too  close  to  isochronism,  the  stability 
is  nearly  perfect  Two  per  cent  drop  between  no  load  and  five- 
eighths  cut-off,  equivalent  to  about  one  per  cent,  between  no 
load  and  one-fourth  cutoff,  will,  at  300  revolutions,  give  such  a 
degree  of  stability  that,  with  the  load  held  steady  by  Prony 


Fio.  209. 


brake,  indicator  cards  traced  continuously  for  a  minute,  show 
lines  only  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  wide  at  any  poinL 
Much  closer  adjustment  is  liable  to  develop  a  tendency  to  raoe, 
and  is  for  that  reason  impracticable.  This  unavoidable  drop, 
while  very  seldom  being  of  any  consequence  in  actual  service, 
has  sometimes  been  urged  as  an  objection,  perhaps  by  the  other 
salesman,  and  it  has  seemed  desirable  to,  at  least,  be  able  to  glTe 
closer  regulation.  Being  unwilling  to  secure  a  smaller  drop  in 
speed  by  any  device  which  would  affect  stability,  or  in  any  way 
retard  the  quick  response  of  the  governor  to  a  change  in  load,  the 
writer  devised  and  built  a  governor,  in  which  a  shifting  weight 
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was  employed,  as  shown  in  Figs.  208  to  210,  so  arranged  that 
for  every  position  of  the  governor  there  would  be  a  correspond- 
ing point  of  equilibrium  for  the  shifting  weight  If  there  is  a 
certain  drop  in  speed  between  the  extreme  outer  and  inner  posi- 
tions  of  the  governor  (Figs.  208  and  209),  the  shifting  weight  and 
the  curved  chamber  in  which  it  rolls  are  so  proportioned  that  its 
weight,  transferred  from  one  position  to  the  other,  will  just  bal- 
ance this  drop,  by  changing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  governor 
weight  as  a  whole,  and  so  maintain  a  uniform  speed  throughout 


Fig.  210. 


the  governor  range.  To  illustrate  :  Suppose  an  engine,  running, 
say,  300  revolutions  without  load,  and  the  governor  weight  in  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  209,  the  shifting  weight  being  in  its  outer 
position.  Upon  a  heavy  load,  requiring  three-quarter  cut-off  for 
its  negotiation,  being  suddenly  thrown  on,  the  fly-weight  will 
immediately  take  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  210,  and  will  drop  to, 
say,  295  revolutions ;  then  the  shifting  weight,  being  out  of  equi- 
librium, rolls  over  into  the  position  of  Fig.  208,  in  which  position 
its  leverage  upon  the  spring  is  reduced,  and  it  must  in  conse- 
quence run  300  revolutions  to  again  balance  the  spring.  The 
shifting  weight  is  simply  a  short,  solid  cylinder,  and  the  curved 
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chamber  in  wbicb  it  rolls  is  filled  with  oil.  Its  fit  in  this  cylin- 
der IB  safficiently  loose  to  permit  the  parage  of  oil  past  it,  as  it 
rollB  from  one  position  to  another,  thus  acting  as  a  dash-pot,  to 
prevent  its  movements  l>eing  rapid  eoongh  to  interfere  with  the 
stability  of  the  governor.  The  effect  is  to  make  the  goTemor 
practically  isochronons.  Instantaneous  changes  of  load  are  not 
nsually  of  luge  amount,  and  therefore  the  error  which  the  shift- 


ing weight  has  to  correct  each  time  is  smalL  If  the  loads  change 
more  gradnally,  tlie  Bpeed  does  not  vary  at  all  perceptibly,  for  the 
shifting  weight  corrects  for  each  small  change  nearly  aa  soon  as 
miule.  It  is  entirely  practicable  to  over-correct  in  this  manner, 
iiiiil  so  produce  a  governi>r  ivhicli  will  ron  considerably  faster 
loiided  than  light.  Just  how  far  this  can  be  carried  the  writer 
does  not  know,  but  its  capabilities  in  this  direction  are  certainly 
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l>eyond  any  probable  requirements  of  practice.  Arranged  in 
ihis  way,  and  with  the  load  slowly  applied,  the  tachometer 
needle  steadily  moves  upward,  precisely  as  with  the  ordinary 
governor  it  moves  downward  under  the  same  conditions. 

A  variation  of  the  scheme,  upon  which  the  writer  is  at  pres- 
ent experimenting,  consists  simply  in  the  use  of  oil  or  other 
liquid,  as  the  shifting  weight ;  this  has  the  advantage  of  per- 
mitting a  small  weight  to  be  shifted  through  a  large  range, 
which  is  quite  desirable,  and  it  is  also  somewhat  simpler, 
though  the  device  illustrated  adds  but  one  moving  piece  to  the 

:govemor, 

DisonssiON. 

Mr.  Robert  Allison. — In  a  pamphlet  issued  a  few  years  ago  by 
-u  prominent  engine  builder  (a  member  of  the  Society)  it  was 
-stated  that  the  governor  on  his  engine  could  be  so  adjusted  that 
i^e  engine  would  run  faster  loaded  than  light.     When  1  saw  the 
statement  I  did  not  place  much  credence  in  it,  thinking  it  might 
possibly  be  designed  merely  to  assist  in  the  sale  of  the  engine ; 
l>ut  when  I  read  Mr.  Armstrong's  paper  on  a  new  .shaft  governor, 
.and  saw  the  same  claim,  that  his  governor  could  be  arranged  to 
run  the  engine  faster  loaded  than  light,  I  confess  I  was  somewhat 
staggered  in  my  views.     Mr.  Armstrong  says :  "  It  is  entirely 
practicable  to  over-correct  in  this  manner,  and  so  produce  a  gov- 
-enior  which  will  run  considerably  faster  loaded  than  light"    I 
have  given  the  subject  of  shaft  governors  considerable  study  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  and  have  patented  a  governor  (Fig.  212) 
which  I  think  has  some  good  features,  but  I  have  always  worked 
on  the  lines  that  there  must  be  a  percentage  of  loss  in  speed 
between  no  load  and  load,  and  that  takes  place  in  all  governors 
which  depend  on  centrifugal  force  for  their  action.     I  think  it  will 
be   admitted    that  load   has  no  effect   on   the  governor   except 
through  a  change  in  speed,  and  that  the  governor  will  adjust  itself 
to  the  speed.     Should  the  engine  be  running  300  revolutions  the 
heights  will  take  a  position  due  to  the  centrifugal  force,  regardless 
of  the  load,  and  the  weights  will  always  take  the  same  position  at 
tihe  same  speed.    The  time  required  for  the  weights  to  adjust  them- 
selves from  one  speed   to  another  can  be  modified  by  the  inter- 
^)osition  of  dash-pots,  springs,  angular  tracks  for  loose  weights  to 
"travel  in,  and  other  means ;  but,  all  the  same,  the  weights  will 
finally  adjust  themselves  to  the  speed,  and  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  because  the  load  is  light  in  the  morning  and  heavy  in 
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the  aftemooQ  that  the  weights  will  adjust  themselveB  so  as  to 
give  the  increased  qnantity  of  steam  required  for  the  increased 
load,  and  the  speed  remain  the  same.  I  am  open  to  cooriotion 
in  this  matter,  tind  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  Mr.  Arm- 
strong,  or  any  other  member,  put  this  matter  in  snch  shape  that 
I  can  Huderstaud  why  the  governor  weiglits  should  take  one  posi- 
tion to-day,  with  a  speed  of  300  revolntions,  and  another  position 


^■'i'..  J..!.  ■■■?>-^ 


to-moiTow,  with  the  Kume  speed.  Tbis  brings  ns  baok  to  the 
proposition  that  tliere  must  be  a  percentage  of  loss  in  speed,  in 
chauginir  from  li^ht  to  load.  This  percentage  can  be  reduced  by 
Tiinous  menus,  but  if  carried  t(x>  far,  the  stability  may  be  affected. 
I  )iope  I  havo  made  my  position  clear  in  this  matter,  and  if  I  am 
wrong  I  may  be  set  right. 

Ill  cnnueetion  witli  my  governor,  wliich  loses  in  speed  whan  the 
load  goes  on,  which  I  claim  must  be  the  case  with  every  governor 
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xnade  that  depends  on  centrifugal  force  for  its  action,  if  anybody 
here  is  interested  in  a  governor  that  will  not  increase  in  speed  as 
the  load  increases,  this  is  the  governor  that  will  suit  him.  The 
flying  weights  and  springs  are  mounted  on  differential  levers,  with 
knife-edged  bearings,  thus  reducing  the  friction  to  the  minimum ; 
the  weights  act  directly  on  the  sliding  bar  and  pin,  which  gives 
motion  to  the  slide  valve  ;  the  elongation  of  the  springs  in  action 
is  adjusted  by  shifting  the  spring  connection  on  the  levers  ;  moving 
toward  end  of  lever  lessens  the  elongation,  and  moving  toward 
fulcrum  increases  tiie  elongation.  The  tension  of  the  springs  is 
regulated  by  the  right  and  left  hand  screws  in  the  ends  of  springs, 
and  can  be  adjusted  to  any  speed  or  work  to  be  done.  The 
movement  of  the  sliding  bar  is  controlled  by  dash-pots,  which 
prevent  a  too  sudden  movement  of  the  bar,  and  prevent  the 
annoying  see-saw  movement  found  in  many  engines  of  this  class. 
Another  important  feature  is  the  provision  for  changing  the  lead 
en  the  slide  valve.  By  slacking  two  nuts  the  whole  governor  can 
"be  moved  backward  or  forward,  thus  giving  more  or  less  lead  to 
the  valve,  making  it  possible  to  adjust  the  valve  in  a  few  seconds 
to  the  most  advantageous  point. 

The  regulation  and  uniformity  of  motion  by  this  governor  are  all 
that  can  be  desired,  the  actual  variation  in  speed,  from  na  load  to 
full  load,  being  less  than  1^  per  cent. 

I  am  not  here  to  claim  that  the  engine  will  run  faster  loaded 
than  light  with  this  governor.  I  will  just  state  further,  that,  since 
writing  this  criticism  on  Mr.  Armstrong's  governor,  I  have  been 
informed  that  there  are  several  engines  in  Detroit  that  run  faster 
with  the  load  on  tlian  with  the  load  ofL  I  think  this  is  rather  a 
reckless  statement,  but  still  it  may  be  so. 

Prof.  John  E,  Sweet. — ^I  am  afraid,  if  we  open  this  governor 
question,  we  shall  not  get  through  to-day.  I  want  to  say,  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Armstrong's  device,  that  the  worst  thing  about  it  is  that  it 
-works.  He  is  entitled  to  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  the  simplicity 
with  which  he  has  accomplished  that  thing,  if  it  is  at  all  desirable. 
I  question  the  desirability  of  it,  because,  as  he  states  the  case,  it 
mns  at  300  revolutioDs,  and  when  he  puts  on  a  load  his  engine  falls 
to  295,  and  again  speeds  up.  The  question  is,  whether  we  would 
rather  it  would  fall  off  to  295  and  go  up  to  300  than  to  fall  off  to  298 
and  stay  there?  There  is  another  consideration  of  the  question 
that  has  occurred  to  me — that  we  all  of  us  have  been  working  on 
the  wrong  line.     If  an  engine  is  running  SCO  revolutions,  and  we 
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pnt  on  a  load  and  bring  it  down  to  298,  we  haTd  all  wanted  the 
governor  to  get  there  as  qsiokl;  as  it  posBiMy  could.  Now  that  is 
not  what  we  want  to  do  at  all.  It  sboold  be  the  longeai  posnble 
time  in  getting  down  to  298 ;  in  fact,  we  wonld  ratiier  it  wottld 
never  get  there  at  aE 


Mr.  John  A.  Brashear. — I  think  that  is  the  cose  with  Mr.  Sweet's 
straight-line  engine  and  governor,  which  I  think  ia  the  best  engine 
in  the  world.    I  beheve  I  did  detect  a  difference  of  1  revolation  in 


210,  between  throwing  on  a  heavy  dynamo  which  pnt  on  6  horse- 
power mid  a  lot  of  other  machinery.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  I  wani 
anytliiiig  better  than  that  governor. 
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Mr.  Ezra  JFhwoeU. — In  a  shaft  governor  oombining  stability, 
sensitiveness,  and  close  regulation,  the  governor  weights  should 
pass  through  as  short  radial  range  as  consistent  with  their  inner 
and  outer  working  position.  In  practice  with  long  range  (Fig.  213) 
and  short  radial  range  of  governor  weights  (Fig.  216),  the  short 
or  medium  range  fulfils  the  requirements  more  satisfactorily,  with 
close  regxdation  of  less  than  1  per  cent.,  and  the  tendency  to 
racing  reduced  to  minimum. 

The  stability  and  quick  action  of  the  single-weight  shaft  gov- 
ernor (Fig.  214),  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Sweet,  in  the  paper,  is  due  to  its 
simplicity,  medium  short  radial  range,  and  balance  of  eccentric 


SHOWING  SHORT  RADIAL  RANGE. 

Fig.  215. 


and  its  connections.  As  to  the  author's  further  experiments  with 
his  shifting  weight,  within  the  governor  weight  jproper^  I  hope  he 
will  present  the  results  to  this  Society  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  E,  J,  Armstrong* — This  paper  was  written  to  bring  to 
notice  a  device  for  obtaining  isochronous  governing,  and  not  to  ad- 
vocate its  use;  indeed,  the  remark  is  made  that  "  the  unavoidable 
drop  of  the  ordinary  governor  is  seldom  of  any  consequence  in  act- 
ual practice."  Many  designers  have  thought  otherwise,  and  have 
brought  out  more  or  less  complicated  devices  to  secure  the  same 
speed  at  all  loads  ;  hence  it  was  thought  that  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose  by  the  use  of  a  single  additional  piece  might  be  of 
interest.  Professor  Sweet  says  it  would  be  better  not  to  drop  to 
295  and  then  come  back  to  300,  but  to  go  down  to  298  and  stay 
there,  which  is  all  right,  only  it  happens ; 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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First  That  nobody  builds  a  governor  which  only  lets  ihe 
eugine  slow  up  2  revolutions  upon  throwing  a  three-quarter  cut- 
off load  on  instantly ;  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  prevent  it  dropping  10 
revolutions  for  the  instant ;  and  aside  from  this  momentary  fluc- 
tuation, if  any  one,  without  special  devices,  governs  closer  than 
5  revolutions  for  the  total  governor  range,  the  writer  is  not  aware 
of  it. 

Seamd.  This  device  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the 
usual  action  of  the  governor,  so  far  as  causing  it  to  drop  off  more 
is  concerned  ;  and 

TTiird,  If  the  load  is  applied  slowly,  as  is  usual  in  most  work, 
the  speed  does  not  change  at  all  perceptibly,  for  each  small 
chauge  is  coiTected  nearly  as  soon  as  made. 

The  writer  must  take  issue  with  Professor  Sweet  when  he  says 
we  don't  want  to  govern  quickly.  The  principal  reason  his  gov- 
ernor is  better  than  a  good  many  others  is  because  it  is  quicker, 
aud  if  it  were  twice  as  quick,  it  would  stand  sudden  changes  of 
load  still  better.  The  proof  is  the  momentary  fluctuation.  Small 
changes  of  load  are  no  test.  Throwing  125  horse-power  instan- 
taneously off  and  on  a  100-horse-power  engine  tells  the  story, 
with  the  aid  of  a  good  tachometer. 

Mr.  Allison  questions  whether  a  governor  can  be  made  to  run 
faster  loaded  than  light ;  this  has  been  accomplished  by  so  many 
different  persons,  and  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  it  hardly 
needs  an  argument.  He  mentions  the  position  of  the  weight  as 
depending  on  the  speed,  and,  reasoning  in  that  way,  is  unable  to 
see  how  it  can  take  different  positions  at  the  same  speed ;  the 
position  of  the  weight  really  depends  on  the  load,  for  the  weight 
goes  where  it  will  admit  steam  enough  to  carry  the  load,  and  the 
s])eed  is  that  necessary  to  enable  the  weight,  while  in  this  posi- 
tion, to  balance  the  spring.  Now,  if  one  could  get  at  the  gov- 
ernor weight  while  running,  and  take  out  or  put  in  some  weight, 
no  one  will  question  that  the  speed  would  become  faster  or  slower, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  that,  in  effect,  is  what  this  device  does. 
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TffE   STRENGTH    OF   IBON  AS   AFFECTED    BY    TEN- 
SILE STRESS   WHILE  HOT. 


{If  ember  of  the  Society.; 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  subjecting  iron  to  a  atress 
while  hot,  I  had  tirelve  specimens  of  good  iron  prepared  for  the 
testing  machine  by  making  the  middle  portion  for  about  five 
inches  cylindrical,  and  0.770  inches  in  diameter.  Two  of  these 
were  broken  cold,  to  determine  the  atrength  in  its  uormal  con- 
dition, tbe  mean  value  of  which  was  50,500  pounds  per  square 
inch.  Six  of  the  others  were  heated  in  a  forge  to  a  dull  red 
beat,  and  at  once  subjected  to  a  pull  of  4.200  pounds,  being  one- 
fifth  the  strength  indicated  by  the  first  two  specimens,  and  the 
iitresB  remained  uniform  for  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  they 
were  removed  from  the  machine  and  allowed  to  cool,  some  in 
water  and  others  in  air.  It  is  not  appareut  that  the  manner  of 
cooling  made  any  difference  in  the  ultimate  strength.  The  six 
pieces  gave  the  following  results : 

MaiimuQi  atrength 51,S30  ponndii  pecBquareincU. 

Miniiiiu.li  ■'        i7,K0       ■' 

Meanof  thesix  specimeni 48.785 

Four  specimens  were  heated  in  a  similar  manner,  though 
some  of  them  were  made  somewhat  hotter,  and  subjected  to  a 
uniform  stress  of  5,7(10  pounds,  being  about  one-i]uarter  the 
strength  indicated  by  the  two  first  specimens,  and  the  stress  con- 
tinued for  about  fifteen  minutes.  They  were  afterwards  broken 
cold,  with  the  following  results : 

MHsimaiii   51.150  pouodsper  eqaaje  inch. 

MinimuiD 4f(.3»0 

MutLu  oT  the  toiir 50,026 

The  mean  results  indicate  that  there  is  a  slight  diminution  of 
streuffth  by  stretching  iron  when  hot,  but  if  the  stress  does  not 

*  Presented  at  ibf  Detroit  meeting  (Juii<.,  1M9.^)  ii(  tlie  American  Societ]'  of 
Meclianical  Engineera,  and  tormlo^  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  TrantacHoru. 
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exceed  one-qnarter  of  the  ultimate  streDgth,  the  loss  of  strength 
is  scarcely  more  than  IJ  per  cent.  The  accompanying  table 
iitdicates  that  unless  there  be  a  perceptible  elongation  while 
hot,  the  specimen  is  not  weakened  by  the  treatment  Thus,  one 
specimen  elongated  0.23  of  an  inch  for  a  length  of  five  inches, 
under  a  stress  of  5,700  pounds ;  another  0.28  of  an  inch  for  the 
same  length,  under  a  stress  of  4,200  pounds,  and  still  another 
0.32  of  an  inch,  for  the  same  length  and  stress  as  the  former 
ones;  and  these  tvere  (he  only  specimens  which  broke  at  less  than 
60,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is  probable  that  these  were 
hotter  than  the  others  when  the  stress  was  applied,  as  the  eye 
was  the  only  guide  for  determining  the  degree  of  heat. 

DISCUSSION. 

JUr.  Gustavus  C,  Henning. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  conclusions 
of  this  paper  might  have  been  anticipated  in  advance  of  the 
experiments.  It  was  certainly  to  be  expected  that  when  the 
section  of  a  bar  of  iron,  wbile  hot,  is  reduced,  that  it  cannot  carry 
as  great  a  load  as  when  larger,  before  reduction,  and  such  re- 
duction of  strength  is  proportionate  to  the  reduction  in  size.  In 
otber  words,  a  large  bar  is  stronger  than  a  small  one. 

In  test  3738,  the  test  piece  is  reduced  4.6  per  cent,  while  hot ; 
then,  after  cooling,  the  strength  is  reduced  4.4  per  cent. 

In  test  3740,  the  test  piece  is  reduced  6  6  per  cent,  while  red 
hot ;  then,  when  tested  cold,  it  shows  5.5  per  cent,  less  strength 
than  before. 

In  test  3745,  the  test  piece  is  reduced  6.4  per  cent,  while  red  hot, 
and  we  find  the  cold  test  shows  5.1  per  cent,  less  strength. 

Taking  the  actual  strength  of  the  iron  as  50,500  pounds,  as 
given,  page  739,  then  these  test  pieces,  3738,  3740,  and  3745,  after 
heating,  stretching,  and  cooling,  should  have  shown  tenacities  re- 
duced by  4.6  per  cent.,  6.6  per  cent.,  and  6.4  per  cent.,  or  48,177 
pounds,  47,672  pounds,  and  46,268  pounds;  but  they  actually 
showed  48,290  pounds,  47,720  pounds,  and  47,970  pounds  tenacity, 
which  are  such  slight  differences  as  to  be  negligible. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  temperature  was  guessed  at,  and 
that  the  error  of  observation  in  the  testing  machine  and  of  meas* 
urements  might  have  been  each  at  least  ^  per  cent,  and  that  the 
individual  machines  might  vary  more  than  1  per  cent.,  it  will  be 
at  once  apparent  that  we  don't  know  any  more  about  iron  now, 
after  these  tests  were  made,  than  we  did  some  thirty  years  ago. 
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THE  OLD  AND   THE  NEW. 

BY  ROBERT  ALLISON,  PORT  CARBON,  rSNN. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

At  a  reunion  held  at  the  house  in  New  York  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in  April,  1893,  one  of  the 
speakerst  made  some  remarks  in  reply  to  the  presentation  to 
the  Society  of  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Harrison  of  locomotive 
fame.  In  his  remarks  he  stated  that  the  mechanics  who  con- 
structed the  first  locomotives,  with  the  tools  and  appliances 
then  available,  deserved  more  credit  than  the  mechanics  who 
build  the  splendid  machines  of  the  present  day.  Having  this 
in  mind,  I  tiiought  it  might  interest  some  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  to  learn  of  the  difBiculties  and  trials  of  the 
old-time  machinists,  of  which  the  writer  was  one. 

It  is  now  about  fifty-one  years  since  I  first  entered  a  machine 
shop  as  an  apprentice,  in  1844,  my  first  experience  being  in  the 
shops  of  Haywood  <fe  Snyder,  at  Pottsville,  Penn.  The  shops  were 
considered  as  well  equipped  as  any  in  the  interior  of  the  State ; 
there  were  two  or  three  slide  lathes  (not  screw  catting)  in  the 
shop,  but  most  of  the  turned  work  was  done  with  the  slide  rest, 
and  all  the  small  turning  was  done  with  hand  tools.  There  was 
one  planing  machine  in  the  shop,  the  table  being  pulled  back 
and  forth  with  a  common  one-half-inch  chain.  I  recollect  that 
this  chain  would  break  frequently,  sometimes  two  or  three  times 
a  (lay,  so  a  number  of  open  links  were  kept  on  hand  to  make  quick 
repairs.  The  cross  feed  was  automatic ;  all  other  feed  directions 
were  by  hand.  Those  of  you  who  have  had  any  experience  in  a 
modern  shop  will  appreciate  the  difference  between  those  crude 
machines  and  the  machines  now  in  use. 

The  work  done  in  the  shops  was  principally  steam  engines, 

^['resented  at  the  Detroit  meeting  (June,  1895)  of  the  Americftn  Society  of 
Art'clmiiiral  EngineerH,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  TranmuHont, 

f  Mr.  J.  F.  llolloway,  of  New  York,  ex-president,  received  in  the  name  of  the 
Society  the  oil  ])()rtrait  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hnrrison,  the  gift  to  the  Sodety  from  his 
widow,  through  the  influence  of  liis  nephew,  Mr.  Henry  Harrison  Saplee. 
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and,  notwithstanding  the  poor  facilities,  many  good  engines  were 
tamed  out,  some  of  which  are  in  use  to-day. 

After  working  in  the  Pottsville  shops  about  one  year,  I  was 
sent  to  Danville,  to  the  branch  shops  in  that  place,  my  masters 
having  taken  the  contract  to  make  the  machinery  for  the  Mon- 
tour Boiling  Mills,  the  first  mills  in  the  United  States  to  make 
"T"  rails.  The  mills  were  constructed  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Henry  Brevoort— some  of  you  may  remember  him,  as  he 
was  located  in  New  York  after  leaving  the  Montour  Mills.  I 
shall  always  have  pleasant  recollections  of  Mr.  Brevoort,  as  he 
took  special  interest  in  me  and  my  work,  and  would  frequently 
insist  on  certain  pieces  of  work  being  placed  in  my  hands  for 
execution ;  for,  while  I  was  only  an  apprentice,  he  thought  that 
X  did  better  than  some  journeymen. 

The  shop  was  equipped  with  two  large  lathes,  thirty-six-inch 
swing,  mounted  on  heavy  wooden  shears,  and  the  turning  was 
done  with  heavy  slide  rests ;  there  were  also  three  smaller  lathes 
on  wooden  shears,  with  slide  rests ;  and  two  hand  lathes,  operated 
exclusively  with  hand  tools ;  also  one  drill  press  and  one  sorew- 
<}utting  machine — this  constituted  the  whole  plant. 

The  whole  of  the  rolling  mills  proper  were  built  in  this  shop, 
iihe  engines  being  built  in  the  Pottsville  shops.  In  the  early 
days  of  rolling  mills,  you  remember,  the  engines  were  made 
long  stroke,  usually  six  feet,  and  the  rolls  were  driven  with  gearing 
so  as  to  get  up  the  proper  speed,  the  piston  speed  of  the  engines 
being  about  three  hundred  feet,  the  gear  wheels  being  large  in 
diameter ;  there  were  no  facilities  for  boring  the  hubs,  and  they 
had  to  be  keyed  on  the  shaft  with  six  or  eight  keys.  This  neces- 
sitated much  chipping  of  key  seats. 

Shafts  were  all  made  of  cast  iron  of  large  diameter,  with  bosses 
in  proper  places  for  wheels ;  the  bosses  wer6  turned  off,  and  then 
eight  flat  places  were  chipped  and  filed  true  for  keys,  the  wheel 
hubs  were  cored  out  about  one  and  one-half  inches  larger  than 
the  shafts,  and  eight  key  seats  cut  of  proper  width  and  taper, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  shaft ;  then  the  wheel  was  staked  on 
the  shaft  with  four  short  wedges  on  each  side,  leaving  four  of  the 
key  seats  clear.  It  required  considerable  skill  to  get  the  wheels 
true  on  the  shafts,  and  but  few  were  able  to  make  a  good  job. 
After  the  wheels  were  staked  on  true,  four  of  the  keys  were 
fitted  and  driven  home,  the  stake  wedges  removed,  and  the  other 
four  keys  fitted.     Large  cranks  were  fitted  to  shafts  in  the  same 
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way.  The  whole  operation  required  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and 
unless  a  man  was  an  expert  chipper  and  filer  he  wonld  make 
very  slow  progress.  The  turning  of  large  shafts  was  slow  and 
tedious ;  the  writer  remembers  having  a  cast-iron  shaft  ten 
inches  diameter  and  about  ten  feet  long  being  given  to  him  to 
turn  on  a  hand  lathe,  with  hand  tools,  the  slide  rests  all  being 
in  use,  the  tools  used  being  hook  tools,  "  V  "  and  ronnd  nose, 
button  and  spike  heads.  Just  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  machinist 
of  the  present  day  if  confronted  with  a  job  of  that  kind  I  I  also 
remember  another  job  that  almost  made  me  sick  :  this  was  forty 
set-screws,  one  and  three-quarters  inches  diameter,  abont  four 
inches  long ;  the  iron  was  seamy  and  hard,  they  had  to  be  tnmed 
from  point  to  head  and  thread  chased  the  whole  length.  You 
can  haVdly  imagine  the  condition  of  mind  I  was  in  by  the  time  I 
finished  the  last  screw ;  and  I  think  that  if  there  had  been  about 
five  more  in  the  lot,  the  country  would  have  been  obliged  to  get 
along  without  my  services  as  a  machinist,  as  I  would  have  quit 
the  business  in  disgust. 

The  chasing  of  screws  by  hand  was  one  of  the  things  we  all 
had  to  learn.  Starting  the  thread  properly  required  considerable 
skill ;  drunken  threads  were  rather  common,  and  subjected  the 
producers  to  considerable  ridicule  in  the  shop.  All  plane  surfaces 
had  to  be  chipped  and  filed,  no  matter  what  size,  and  good  chip- 
pers  were  always  in  demand.  Engine  guides  were  made  round 
because  shops  had  no  planers  to  plane  them  if  made  flat ;  and 
when  the  first  flat  guides  were  made,  they  had  to  be  chipped  and 
filed  ;  connecting-rod  stubs  were  fitted  the  same  way.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  drawbacks,  very  good  work  was  turned  out, 
some  of  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  work  of  the 
present  day.  We  still  have  some  old  fogy  machinists  who  claim 
that  the  work  of  tlie  present  day  does  not  compare  with  old-time 
work,  when  accuracy  and  finish  depended  on  the  skill  of  the 
workman  rather  than  on  the  accuracy  and  automatic  operation 
of  modern  macliinists'  tools.  The  writer  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  old-time  methods  and  with  modem  tools,  and  has 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  work  of  the  present  day  is  far 
superior  to  what  was  turned  out  by  the  old  methods ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Holloway  said  in  his  remarks,  tlie  wonder  is  how  such  good 
work  was  turned  out  witli  tlie  limited  appliances  at  hand,  and 
tlie  mechanics  of  fifty  years  ago  deserve  more  credit  for  their 
productions  than  those  of  the  present  day. 
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It  may  interest  some  of  jou  to  have  a  short  account  of  how' 
a  steam  engine  was  produced  fifty  years  ago  in  the  shops  where 
the  writer  learned  his  trade.    First  a  large  drawing-board  was 
prepared,  large  enough  to  make  a  plan  and  side  elevation,  full 
size.    Engines  all  being  made  very  long  stroke,  the  drawing- 
boards  were  quite  large ;  an  engine  of  fourteen  inches  diame- 
ter, forty-eight  inches  stroke,  taking  a  board  about  six  by  twenty 
feet     l^e  engine  was  plotted  down,  lines  chalked  and  leaded ; 
patterns  were  then  made  to  correspond  to  the  drawings,  castings 
were  made  and  fitted,  but  connecting-rod,  piston-rod,  valve-rods, 
etc.,  were  left  till  the  cylinder,  guides,  and  pilloy-block  were 
fitted  on  bed-plate.     Measurements  were  then  taken  for  the  dif- 
ferent rods,  and  the  rods  made  the  proper  length  to  fib    No  two 
engines  were  exactly  alike ;  variations  in  shrinkage  and  fitting 
were  adjusted  in  the  length  of  the  rods.     Generally,  after  the 
first  engine  was  made,  the  drawings  were  planed  out,  so  that  the 
drawing-board  could  be  used  for  another  size.     Thilt  destroyed 
the  record  of  sizes,  but  as  all  rods  were  measured  for  each  par- 
ticular engine,  this  did  not  interrupt  the  work  of  construction*   I 
Deed  not  refer  to  the  present  methods  in  this  Une,  as  you  are  all 
familiar  with  them.     To-day  almost  every  part  of  an  engine,  or 
other  machiuQ,  could  be  made  in  different  shops,  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  then  assembled  into  a  complete  machine  without  a 
hitch.     This  would  have  been  impossible  under  the  old  plan. 
Taking  all  the  disadvantages  into  consideration,  the  wonder  is 
that  the  mechanics  of  fifty  years  ago  could  turn  out  as  good 
machines  as  they  did. 

President  Davis,  of  the  Society,  remembering  the  equipment 
of  the  Haywood  &  Snyder  shops  when  he  took  charge  of  them, 
might  contribute  some  interesting  material ;  but  at  that  time 
they  were  much  improved  over  what  they  were  when  the  writer 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  them.  I  trust  he  may  be  able  to 
add  something  of  interest  to  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject. 
We  would  be  glad  also  to  hear  from  those  who  labored  in  other 
lines  and  in  different  places. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Samud  Wehher. — When  I  first  went  to  Lowell,  in  1841, 1 
made  the  acquaintance  of  old  John  Dummer,  who  had  built  all 
the  wooden  water-wheels  then  in  use  there,  and  who  came  from 
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the  family  from  which  ''  Dummer  Academy,"  at  Bjfield,  Mass., 
was  named.  Afterward,  in  1847, 1  worked  a  year  under  Captain 
Phinehas  Stevens,  who  built  the  "  Bay  State  Mills  "  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  and  put  in  the  last  large  "  breast-wheels  "  used  in  New 
England,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  old  Masonic  emblems  of  the 
"  level,  square,  and  compass  "  were  the  principal  apparatus  used, 
and  the  ''  broad-axe  '*  was  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  useful 
tools.  The  old  "  surveyor's  compass  "  was  used  in  laying  out  the 
ground,  and  the  "  level "  was  practically  as  good  then  as  now. 
"  Lathes  "  for  turning  wooden  columns,  shafts,  etc.,  had  long 
timber  beds,  and  were  often  ^^et  up  in  a  convenient  sawmill,  and 
the  tool,  held  in  both  hands,  had  a  long  wooden  handle  which 
would  reach  back  under  the  arm.  Large  curved  work  was  usu- 
ally "  sci'iJjed  out"  on  the  attic  floor  of  the  carpenter's  shop,  and 
the  "  cooper's  adze  "  and  "  draw-knife  "  were  also  important 
tools  in  working  out  these  curves.  Water-wheel  shafts  were  usu- 
ally made  of  wood  with  cast-iron  "  gudgeons,"  and  cast-iron  in 
short  lengths  was  generally  used  for  shafts.  These  were  usually 
square,  but  I  remember  when  the  late  E.  A.  Straw,  of  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.,  who  had  been  sent  to  England  to  examine  mechani- 
cal matters,  came  home  and  fitted  up  one  of  the  "  Stark  Mills," 
in  Manchester,  with  hollow  cast-iron  shafts  which  were  round. 
These  were  afterward  taken  out  and  solid  wrought-iron  shafts 
put  in  their  place,  which  gave  the  mill  an  enormous  load  of 
unnecessary  dead  weight. 

Mr.  Straw  had  been  brought  up  by  Mr.  Boyden,  of  turbine 
celebrity,  and  had  commenced  engineering  on  the  Nashua  and 
Lowell  Railroad. 

The  large  pulleys  of  those  days  were  all  made  of  wood,  on 
cast-iron  hubs  and  spiders,  a  form  to  which  we  are  now  returning. 

Leather  belts  were  made  on  the  spot  as  want-ed.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  ready-made  belt  in  the  market.  All  the  mills 
and  shops  bought  their  leather  from  the  tanners,  by  the  side,  and 
each  establishment  had  its  **  belt-shop,"  where  the  hides  were 
cut  up  and  stretched,  and  afterward  the  edges  "trued,"  and 
cemented,  stitched,  or  "pegged"  together,  wooden  shoe-pegs 
being  often  used  for  this  purpose.  Machine  tools  were  few  to 
those  of  the  present  day.  The  iron  planer  had  just  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  engine  lathe  was  still  a  novelty  The  first  tool  I 
ever  worked  on  had  V  ways,  which  had  been  chipped  by  hand, 
and  "  draw-tiled  '*  to  a  straight-edge ! 
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Donkey  engines  were  unknown,  and  all  heavy  lifting  was  done 
by  animal  muscle  applied  to  levers,  or  ropes  and  pulleys. 

Dams  were  usually  built  of  timber,  filled  in  with  rough  stone, 
planked  on  the  upper  side,  and  loaded  with  gravel,  and  were  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  work  of  the  millwright,  as  were  also  the 
flumes  or  feeders  for  conveying  the  water  to  the  wheels,  which 
were  square,  and  made  of  planks  ''  keyed  up  "  in  timber  frames. 

Large  pipe,  either  of  c&st  or  wrought  iron,  was  unknown. 
When  turbines  came  into  use,  the  feeders  were  often  made 
round,  of  wooden  staves,  hooped  with  iron,  like  a  barrel 

Mr,  William  E.  Worthen.^It  is  my  impression  that  not  only 
the  "  large  pulleys  were  built  on  cast*iron  spiders,"  but  that  all 
pulleys  were  built  up  in  this  way  in  the  early  days,  making  a 
drum  of  uniform  diameter  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  shaft, 
and  that  the  shafts  were,  of  cast-iron ;  and  even  if  of  wrought 
iron,  nothiQg  was  turned  except  the  journals.  There  was  an  ad- 
vantage in  these  long  drums,  that  the  machines  which  they  drove 
could  be  readily  shifted  laterally  and  larger  drums  could  be 
readily  constructed  on  them  by  board  laggings  when  necessajry 
for  a  change  speed  on  the  machines.  The  ends  of  these  drums 
were  closed  to  prevent  dust  from  getting  into  the  central  space, 
and  these  ends  were  painted  a  dark  green,  which  was  a  favorite 
color  for  the  frames  of  machines,  which  were  at  that  time  inva- 
riably of  wood,  usually  ash.  All  machinery  of  the  Lowell  Manu- 
facturing Company  was  made  after  the  designs  of  Paul  Moody, 
at  Waltham  originally,  afterward  at  Lowell,  and  no  change  was 
allowed  to  be  made  by  any  one  except  with  his  approval  At  the 
shop  there  were  foremen  of  the  different  rooms  appropriated 
to  the  different  machines,  to  whom  the  work  was  let  by  con- 
tract. 

The  machine-shop  furnished,  set  up,  and  started  the  machin- 
ery of  the  mills.  The  superintendents  of  the  mills  were  not 
mechanics  or  manufacturers.  The  machine-shop  furnished 
machines  and  was  responsible  for  their  working.  No  altera- 
tion was  allowed,  and  the  superintendent  had  charge  of  the 
work-people.  They  compared  the  results  of  the  same  class  of 
work  in  the  different  rooms  of  their  own  and  other  mills,  took 
charge  of  the  boarding-house  keepers  and  the  morals  of  the 
operators.  Under  these  regulations  the  mills  were  a  success ; 
but  in  1831  Mr.  Moody  died.  There  were  now  many  other  cot- 
ton mills  in  operation  and  throughout  the  country,  and  soon  the 
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directors  of  the  companies  were  aliye  to  the  new  ideas,  that 
there  were  other  machines  than  their  own,  and  which  were 
improvements  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  products. 

I  recollect  when  the  first  Whitworth  planer  was  introduced 
at  the  machine-shop,  and  went  to  see  it  at  work,  and  could 
appreciate  the  amount  of  chipping  that  it  would  save.  Early  in 
the  forties,  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  took  a  contract 
of  the  Beading  Bailroad  for  the  construction  of  freight  cars,  of 
which  the  pedestals  were  made  of  a  single  plate  of  wrought  iron 
and  the  jaws  punched  out  by  a  hydraulic  press. 

George  W.  Whistler  came  to  supply  Mr.  Moody's  place,  and 
locomotives  were  undertaken  at  the  shop,  and  I  had  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  the  great  trouble  and  trials  in  working  out  new 
designs  much  larger  than  the  English  ones. 

Colonel  Webber  refers  to  old  John  Dummer — he  was  about 
fifty  at  the  time.  As  a  millwright,  he  was  the  best  I  ever  knew. 
His  designs  were  good ;  he  took  charge  of  his  work  personally, 
never  talked  but  little  to  his  men ;  in  fact,  never  to  any  one 
unless  it  was  necessary,  and  his  work  was  joiner  work.  He 
would  never  loan  on  interest,  as  he  called  it  usury. 

He  built  the  first  wheels  at  Lowell  in  1822,  and  none  of  them 
were,  I  think,  ever  renewed.  The  entire  fall  was  at  first  thirty 
feet,  which  was  used  as  a  whole  at  the  Merrimac  Mills,  but  at 
the  other  mills  in  divided  falls  of  seventeen  and  thirteen  feet,  as 
the  power  could  be  thus  distributed,  and  sales  of  real  estate 
extended.  The  wheels  were  of  one  type,  wooden  breast-wheels 
with  cast-iron  shaft,  in  two  pieces,  coupled  together  at  the  cen- 
tre, by  a  socketed  hub ;  on  the  journal  ends  there  were  lai^ 
flanges  with  sockets.  Three  sets  of  arms  were  fitted  to  these 
sockets,  and  braced  from  the  ends  to  the  central  arm.  The 
gates  were  horizontal,  sliding  over  apertures  leading  vertically 
down  to  centre  of  the  buckets,  usually  in  three  tiers,  the  lower 
one  being  detached  except  in  cases  of  low  water. 

Mr.  Dummer  continued  to  build  these  wheels  till  the  intro- 
duction of  Boyden's  turbines,  and,  although  the  first  ones  had 
wooden  flumes,  he  never  took  kindly  to  them  or  had  much  con- 
fidence in  the  results,  and  gave  up  his  business  as  a  millwright 
and  removed  into  the  country. 

As  tlie  construction  of  turbines  with  the  precision  required 
by  Boyden  was  then  beyond  the  capacity  of  most  of  the  mechan- 
ics of  that  time,  Mr.  Boyden  attended  to  it  personally. 
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In  testing  the  wheel  every  observation  was  made  indepen- 
dentij  by  two  parties,  nor  was  there  any  connection  between 
other  parties  of  the  test,  those  at  the  weir  with  those  at  the 
wheel,  and  Mr.  Boyden  made  separate  observations  of  his  own, 
with  the  notes  of  continuous  observations.  Thus  complete,  the 
percentage  of  effects  at  different  speeds  and  openings  of  gate 
could  be  readily  separated  and  calculated. 

Mr.  Boyden  came  of  a  remarkable  family,  strong  generally, 
physically  and  mentally,  of  which  Seth  Boyden  was  another. 
In  addition  to  his  mental  activity,  he  had  wonderful  persist- 
ence ;  without  anything  but  a  common  school  education,  he 
mad^  his  calculations  and  design  with  confidence,  and  the 
results  were  what  was  looked  for,  but  not  in  money  to  him. 

In  his  design  and  construction  of  the  turbines  for  the  Atlantic 
Mills,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  there  was  so  much  delay  in  construc- 
tion that  the  company  could  not  afford  them  for  as  long  a  test 
as  he  wished,  and  to  determine  the  percentage  of  effect,  which 
was  a  factor  in  his  remuneration,  a  commission  was  appointed  of 
Judge  Parker,  Prol  Benjamin  Peirce,  and  Mr.  James  B.  Francis, 
who  returned  a  verdict  of  considerable  over  ninety  per  cent  The 
factors  of  the  calculation  were  head  of  water,  speed  of  wheel, 
drawings  of  guides  and  wheel,  and  velocity  of  issue  with  its 
direction,  that  is  as  far  as  I  recollect  Mr.  Boyden  made  his 
calculation  by  arithmetic  approximations,  but,  as  Mr.  Francis 
told  me,  Professor  Peirce  said  that  the  results  were  correct,  but 
showed  that  the  work  of  months  by  Mr.  Boyden,  with  his  usual 
checks  by  different  calculators,  could  have  been  resolved  in 
minutes  by  use  of  calculus. 

At  the  Nashua  Mills  he  persisted  for  months  to  find  out  the 
reason  for  the  smaller  percentage  than  what  he  expectjBd,  keep- 
ing his  assistants  at  work  during  mill  hours  in  the  week  and 
also  on  Sundays,  and  to  their  remonstrance  that  it  had  got  to 
be  monotonous,  changed  the  dinner  time  of  Sunday  from  half 
past  twelve  to  one  p.m. 

He  found  the  why — it  was  the  reduction  of  the  depth  of  the 
guides  about  two  inches. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  look  back  and  see  what  I 
could  recollect,  but  if  it  were  like  a  civil  service  examination 
I  could  answer  interrogatories  better. 

Mr,  Olin  Scott. — The  millwright  of  fifty  years  ago  was  the  me- 
chanical evolution  of  the  preceding  ages  from  the  times  of  Archi- 
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meclcs,  and  was  supposed  to  know  everything  pertaining  to 
machinery  and  mills,  from  a  watch  movement  to  a  fifty-foot  over- 
shot water-wheel. 

Before  describing  anything  pertaining  to  the  methods  and 
apparatus  in  use  by  millwrights  in  the  past,  it  may  be  well  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  methods  and  apparatus  which  we 
did  not  have  at  the  time  I  first  began  working  at  millwrighting 
fifty  years  ago. 

At  that  time  there  were  only  three  or  four  short  railways  in 
the  country,  and  those  amounted  to  very  little  as  a  means  for 
doing  business.  Steamboats  were  the  ''  m  plus  ultra  "  of  human 
achievement  at  that  time.  Just  imagine  this  country  to-day 
without  its  railways.  At  thab  time  there  were  very  few  steam 
engines  on  land,  and  those  used  wood  for  fuel.  I  travelled  a  long 
distance  to  see  the  only  one  running,  in  a  city  of  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  telegraph  was  un- 
kuown.  The  plauing  machine  for  planing  and  matching  boards, 
known  as  the  Woodworth  planer,  was  not  in  general  use  ;  and 
the  Daniels  planer,  for  plauing  timber  straight  and  true,  was 
only  found  in  a  few  establishments,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  iron  j)laner  now  used  in  every  machine  shop.  The  band  saw 
was  unknowu,  and  the  circular-saw  for  sawing  lumber  was  in 
but  a  few  mills  in  the  country.  Many  of  the  tools  in  the  mill- 
wright's tool-chest  were  of  the  antiquated  English  style.  No 
ready-made  shafting  or  pulleys  were  kept  on  hand.  Beady- 
made  belts,  crudely  made,  were  just  coming  intoiuse,  and  many 
belts  were  home-made.  Bubber  belting  and  other  rubber  goods 
were  unknown. 

No  ready-made  bolts  or  lag-screws  were  to  be  had.  The 
blacksmith  made  all  bolts,  and  cut  the  threads  by  hand,  making 
them  cos£  fifteen  to  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  and  of  inferior  iron 
and  workmanship ;  so  that  a  good  millwright,  who  then  worked 
for  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day,  would  work  a  whole  day  to  make 
some  wooden  device  to  save  six  or  eight  pounds  of  bolts 

Nearly  all  machinery  was  driven  by  water-power,  and  all  good 
mills  used  the  overshot  or  breast  wheels,  except  sawmills  hav- 
in*^  the  old-style  vertically  reciprocating  saws,  some  of  which 
used  "  reaction  "  wheels,  and  very  few  wheels  of  100  horse-power 
were  to  bo  found. 

The  largest  and  most  powerful  wheel  in  the  country  at  that 
time  was  an  overshot  wheel  sixty-two  feet  diameter,  at  the  Bur- 
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den  Iron  Works,  at  Troy,  N.  T.    At 
the  first  turbine  wheels  for  heavy  c  v  id  i 

mills  at  Lowell,  Mass.     They  were  of  tl     F  ^       "i 

gave  good  results ;  but  the  cost  of  such  p 

yond  the  reach  of  most  mills  in  the  c  -  f 

the  old  millwright  was  left  to  plod  alo  1 

years,  building  overshot  and  breast  w     i  xl 

having  cast  iron  "  gudgeons  "  for  bear  li 

of  the  mill-owners  believed  could  not  be  t    (  f 

to  say  nothing  of  being  superseded  by  t      " 
wheels,  as  they  were  called. 

In  those  days,  if  a  water-power  wa.'i  to  be  developed,  the  mill- 
wright was  the  man  who  engineered  the  building  of  the  dam, 
races,  flumes,  and  wheel-pits :  determined  the  size  of  water- 
wheels  required,  designed  the  buildings,  located  the  machinery, 
and  arranged  the  shafting  and  gearing,  also  determined  the  sizes 
of  tlie  gears,  shafts,  pulleys,  and  belts  to  transmit  the  power  to 
the  several  machines. 

Large  pulleys  of  sii  feet  diameter  or  more  were  little  used, 
and  were  mostly  made  of  wood  by  the  millwright,  and  large  belts 
such  as  now  universally  used  were  not  mjtdi?,  cast-iron  gears  and 
frequently  cast-iron  shafting  being  used  for  heavy  transmissions 
of  power.  Mortise  gears  for  wood  teeth  were  occasionally 
found,  but  could  be  made  by  only  a  few  shops  in  the  country, 
and  the  rough  iron  pinions  which  worked  with  the  mortise  gears 
were  fitted  with  cogs  of  no  particular  form,  some  of  which  were 
short-lived  noisy  affairs,  while  others  would  run  well  a  long 
time.  Many  mortise  gears  were  made  by  millwrights  entirely 
of  woocL  I  was  once  the  owner  of  a  grist-mill,  which  was  fitted 
to  grind  feed  (from  corn  in  the  ear),  com  meal,  buckwheat  flour, 
and  wheat  flour,  the  mill  having,  in  addition  to  the  mill-stones, 
the  usual  outfit  of  elevators,  "  smutter,"  hulling  machine,  con- 
veyor, Boults  reels,  corn  cracker,  and  hoisting  rig  to  take  groin 
from  a  wagon  at  the  door ;  and  the  only  belts  in  the  mill  were  the 
canvas  belts  in  the  elevators  and  conveyor,  to  which  the  cups 
were  attached,  and  oue  leather  belt  to  drive  the  smntter,  for 
cleauiug  the  wheat,  and  the  mill  ran  many  years  in  that  shape 
before  I  owned  it. 

The  great  amount  of  experience  or  practice  necessary  to  qualify 
a  man  to  be  a  successful  millwright  required  a  large  portion  of 
a  lifetime,  and  when  we  look  about  us  to-day  and  see  bow  the 
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iield  of  mechanical  knowledge  lias  enlarged  from  a  little  garden 
patch  to  a  boundless  prairie,  and  each  branch  has  become  a 
separate  department  of  work  more  or  less  scientific  in  character, 
and  requiring  and  employing  men  of  the  highest  ability,  we  can 
realize  that  the  progress  has  been  simply  enormous. 
.  There  is  considerable  knowledge  worth  saving  from  the  old 
millwright  practice,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  man  doing 
such  work  to-day,  and  I  am  reminded  that  few  young  men  are 
now  learning  the  business,  while  the  demand  for  practical  and 
reliable  millwrights  is  increasing  every  day,  and  I  have  been 
puzzled  to  explain  or  to  understand  why  our  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  have  so  completely  ignored  the  subject  While  a 
large  part  of  the  motive  power  which  is  moving  the  machinery 
of  the  world,  and  which  is  now  being  largely  used  to  generate 
electricity,  is  water  power,  it  seems  strange  that  so  great  part  of 
the  time  and  efforts  of  every  one  should  be  devoted  to  steam 
power  development  and  so  little  to  water  power,  which  I  think 
is  of  equal  importance. 

Mr,  Ezra  Fawceti. — The  paper  just  read  brings  up  memory's 
retrospect  as  a  passing  dream,  though  I  cannot  go  much  back  of 
the  fifties.  Well  do  I  remember,  as  one  of  the  sensations  of  the 
day,  the  first  direct-acting,  high-speed  sawmill  engine  built  by 
that  venerable  millwright  and  pioneer  of  The  Buckeye  Engine 
Company,  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  now  over  eighty-fidx. 
When  I  was  an  apprentice,  we  simply  had  parts  and  plans  on  a  pop- 
lar board,  roughly  pencilled  and  chalked  in,  as  stated  in  the  paper ; 
nothing  like  details  and  dimensions,  with  elaborate  blue  prints,  as 
to-dny.  I  often  asked  the  manager  of  the  works  for  some  in- 
structions in  draughting,  and  was  as  often  evasively  put  off  In 
conversation  with  our  past-president,  J.  F.  Holloway,  about  this 
same  question,  he  made  the  remark :  '' Perhaps  he  did  not  know 
much  more  about  draughting  than  you  did.*'  In  a  later  conver- 
sation, relative  to  his  address,  "The  Chalk  Age  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,"  delivered  at  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  I 
asked  Mr.  Holloway  the  question.  How  it  was  that  he  had  so 
minutely  described  my  early  experiences  of  mechanical  engineer- 
iijg  ?  He  replied  something  like  this :  "All  old-timers  went  through 
about  the  same  channel."  In  looking  back  to  the  past,  "  the  ol^" 
and  viewini;  the  crude  tools  and  appliances  used  in  that  early  day, 
it  is  wonderful  the  eflSciency  which  they  developed  then ;  the 
development  of  the  electric  generator  and  motor  is  marvellous 
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from  a  small  battery  toy  to  the  present  ones,  requiring  hundreds 
of  horse-power  for  Ughting  and  power  transmission,  and  swiftly 
driving  the  electric  car.  Little  did  Davenport  and  Professor 
Page  realize  the  epibryo  they  planted  in  their  battery  motor  car, 
or  Professor  Pacinotti,  in  his  self-exciting  dynamo,  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  vast  generators  of  to-day.  * 

Mr.  Olin  Scott,  in  his  well-timed  remarks  relative  to  our  Society, 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  '^  millwright/'  or,  as  he  would  be 
termed  to-day,  '^  the  erecting  or  installing  engineer,"  makes  a  good 
point.  The  sphere  of  his  usefulness  is  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
to-day,  as  the  units  of  power  transmission  have  so  largely  in- 
creased, requiring  more  special  knowledge  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing than  at  any  time  in  the  past ;  and  I  can  call  to  mind  many 
failures  for  the  want  of  the  trained  ''  millwright "  engineer.  The 
young  man  of  to-day  who  has  the  proper  development,  force  of 
character,  and  ability,  has  a  large  field  of  useful  opportunities 
before  him.  * 

Mi\  A.  F,  Nagle. — I  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  belonging  to  a 
generation  of  men  who  did  the  pioneer  work  in  our  machine-shops 
in  the  early  forties,  but  I  can  speak  of  '61. 

I  rarely  witness  the  operation  of  the  fine  tools  now  used  in  our 
machine-shops  without  being  reminded  of  the  tools  which  we  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Large  planers  were  scarcely  in 
use,  and,  instead,  there  would  be  improvised  a  set  of  guides,  or 
slides,  bolted  to  the  large  castings,  and  a  cross-head,  holding  a 
cutter-head^  would  be  run  back  and  forth  by  the  bed-plate  of  a 
planer. 

I  remember  well  a  large  double-crank  marine-engine  shaft,  be- 
longing to  the  U.  S.  S.  Oneida,  being  made  in  the  old  Ftdton  Iron 
Works,  New  York  city.  After  being  turned  as  nearly  true  as  the 
tools  permitted,  it  was  subjected  to  tests  with  straight-edges 
and  calipers,  and  the  crank-pins  would  be  chipped  and  filed  to 
greater  accuracy  than  the  lathe  made  possible.  A  sort  of  sizer 
would  be  run  over  the  cranks  while  the  shaft  revolved  in  its  bear- 
ings. 

When  thus  completed,  it  was  really  a  very  handsome  crank-pin. 
But  compare  that  slow  and  laborious  process  with  the  one  now 
pursued,  and  then  ask  which  is  really  the  greater  wonder,  the  old 
or  the  new. 

2[r.  George  I,  Rockwood. — The  reference  made  by  Mr.  Scott  to 
the  lack  of  attention  paid  by  trained  engineers  hitherto  to  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  water-wheel,  suggests  to  my  mind  the  singiilar, 
though  common,  way  of  originating  and  improving  turbines  as  now 
built  by  several  prominent  makers.  I  believe  the  process  is  some- 
thing like  this  :  an  experienced  millwright  is  given  the  opportunity 
of  making  patterns  for  the  buckets,  etc.,  of  a  wheel,  which  is  then 
built  and  shipped  to  a  testing  flume,  where  its  efficiency,  whatever 
it  proves  to  be,  is  determined.  Little  alterations  then  surest 
themselves  to  the  pattern-maker's  mind,  and  he  proceeds  to  re- 
peat the  process,  perhaps  several  times,  until  finally  the  80  per 
cent,  mark  is  passed,  when  he  pronounces  the  wheel  as  good  as 
can  be  made,  and  it  continues  to  be  built  from  those  patterns. 
All  through  it  he  is  indifferent  to  fine-spun  theory,  being  guided 
apparently  by  instinct  alone. 

It  has  not  been  shown,  either  by  the  **  practical "  man  or  the 
theorist,  that  81  or  82  per  cent,  is  the  highest  efficiency  of  which 
the  turbine  wheel  is  ca])able,  and  nothing  but  careful  observation 
of  Ihe  reasons  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  theory  of  reaction 
wheels  and  present  practice  can  better  that  efficiency. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  members  to  learn  that,  through  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute  has  lately  been  granted  a  water  privi- 
lege of  80  horse-power,  at  wbich  is  now  located  a  very  well- 
appointed  turbine-wheel  testing  plant,  splendidly  adapted  to  the 
study  of  the  efficiency  of  water-wheels.  For  measuring  the  water 
delivered  to  the  wheel,  there  are  provided  a  Union  water  meter,  a 
very  conveniently  arranged  and  carefully  made  weir,  and  the 
large  Venturi  water  meter  which  was  in  use  at  the  Columbian 
Exhibition  at  Chicago.  Thus  the  effect  of  an  alteration  in  the 
design  of  a  turbine  may  be  studied  analytically,  and  the  theoreti- 
cal effect  compared  with  that  actually  observed  by  precise  meas- 
urement. 

Prof,  F,  R.  Jhitton, — As  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Allison's  paper, 
I  call  attention  to  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  216).  It  is  taken 
from  a  circular  issued  in  1866,  by  the  firm  of  Allison  4  Bannan, 
and  is  intended  to  illustrate  a  form  of  tool  made  necessary  by  in- 
creasing size  and  weight  of  work  in  proportion  to  the  available 
tools.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  intention  was  to  set  up  a  sort  of 
portable  boring  bar  on  a  massive  gear,  or  such  piece  of  work, 
which,  when  the  light  frame  of  the  tool  proper  was  bolted  to  it, 
then  became  the  bed-plate  of  the  tool. 

I  can  remember  very  distinctly  that  the  principle  embodied  in 
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this  boring  raacliine  of  Mr,  Allison's  pervaded  much  of  the  prac- 
tice in  the  Cuyahoga  Works,  of  which  Mr.  Ilollowiiy  was  presi- 
dent and  superintendent  tor  so  many  successful  years.  I  hope  he 
will  be  persnadeH  to  tell  ua  more  about  Ills  methods  there. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ilollowaij. — I  have  been  very  much  pleased  to  listen 
to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Allison,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are 
very  few  eogiueers  hero  who  are  competent  to  discuss  it,  by  reason 
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of  any  practice  which  they  have  had  in  sach  shops  as  he  has  de- 
scribed. Mt  friend  Washington  Jones,  and  some  others,  I  dare 
say,  hav<?  ciiippcd  and  filed  the  slides  of  steam  engines,  and  per- 
haps han;  done  other  work  of  that  class.  The  work  which  was 
done  by  the  okl-tiuie  machinist  is  now  the  work  of  a  past  age,  but 
it  is  well  tor  the  young  men  of  the  present  to  have  snch  papeiB 
presented  to  them,  iu  order  that  they  may  know  what  work  woe 
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once  accomplished  by  hand-craft,  and  not  by  well-built  and  nicely 
designed  tools.  The  workmanship  of  the  past  was  mainly  hand- 
craft, the  workmanship  of  the  present  is  the  production  of  machine 
tool^.  As  the  traveller  pauses  amid  the  grand  ruins  of  old  Egypt, 
he  sees  ou  all  sides  great  masses  of  stone  which  have  been  elevated 
to  a  high  position.  If  he  is  a  thoughtful  man  he  wonders  how  they 
were  placed  there,  and  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  interest  and  study 
to  the  engineers  of  the  present,  to  know  how  such  work  was  ac* 
complished.  It  should  be  equally  a  matter  of  interest  and  study 
to  the  younger  engineers  of  the  present,  to  know  how  the  massive 
steam  engines  for  factories,  rolling  mills,  mine  pumps,  and  en- 
ginery of  various  kinds  were  constructed  and  built  in  the  days  when 
there  were  no  engine  lathes,  no  planers,  no  upright  drill-presses, 
and  none  of  the  many  modern  appliances  which  have  made  the  con- 
struction of  such  work  now  so  easy.  The  generation  of  engineers 
who  accomplished  the  work  Mr.  Allison  so  well  described  is  now 
rapidly  passing  away  ;  they  had  no  engineering  society  to  which 
they  could  present  papers,  and  in  whose  transactions  could  be 
published  and  illustrated  their  trials,  their  troubles,  and  their  diffi- 
culties, which  others,  seeing,  might  avoid.  They  had  no  means, 
beyond  the  little  circle  which  each  one  had  about  him,  of  com- 
municating to  others  the  different  problems  of  their  day  and  of 
their  generation.  When  they  shall  have  passed  away,  there  will 
be  left  no  record  of  what  they  went  through,  and  there  will  have 
been  no  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  whose  Trans- 
actions contain  histories  of  their  troubles  and  of  their  success,  as  do 
the  volumes  of  this  Society  of  the  engineers  of  the  present.  Great 
credit  is  due,  and  should  be  given,  to  the  men  who  thus  quietly 
and  unostentatiously  worked  hard  and  long  to  produce  Uie  re- 
sults which  they  accomplished,  with  no  technical  training,  with 
no  modem  shop  appliances,  but  simply  by  hand-craft,  and  a  lot  of 
good  horse  sense, 

Mr.  Fawcett  refers  to  the  early  construction  of  what  we  knew 
in  the  West  as  the  "Muley  Sawmill."  I  simply  wish  to  make  a 
slight  correction.  The  original  construction  of  the  "Muley  Saw- 
mill," with  its  high-speed  engine,  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  done  by 
Mr.  Ethan  Rogers,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  man  who  was  eminently 
an  original,  successful  engineer  and  skilful  mechanic,  although 
not  a  technical  trained  one.  Mr.  Joel  Sharp,  our  highly  honored 
member^  worked  in  the  old  Cuyahoga  Works  when  Mr.  Ethan 
Bogers  was  there,  and  I  dare  say  he  saw,  on  the  drawing  boards 
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of  the  old  Cuyafac^a  Works,  the  rude  ttrawiags  of  the  quick-stroke 
engine  which  Mr.  Refers  had  luade,  before  they  were  planed  out, 
to  make  room  for  something  else,  as  was  the  practice  then. 

Mr.  William  Kent. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Holloway  if  he  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  high-speed  engine,  between  the  time  of  Mr. 
Oliver  Evans  and  that  of  Mr.  Ethau  Rogers.  There  seems  to  bo 
a  gap.  He  might  tell  us  whether  there  were  any  high-speed  eugiiies 
built  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Holloway. — I  only  know  that  when  the  method  was  prti- 
posed  of  attaching  a  saw  iilade  direct  to  the  end  of  a  shaft  which 
had  a  short-Btroke  steam  engine  coimected  on  it,  it  was  looked  upon 
aa  a  wonderful  transition  in  sawmill  engineeriug.  Previously  there 
had  been  only  the  long-stroke  engine,  that  I  know  of,  for  this  par- 
pose.  Mr.  Rogers  used  a  steam  cylinder  about  8  inches  bore  and 
12  inches  stroke,  and,  what  was  then  new  also,  he  used  large,  long 
steam  and  exhaust  ports,  and  he  ran  it  some  300  revolutions  a 
minute.  I  dare  ssy,  if  time  was  available,  I  could  tell  stories  of 
some  of  the  old-time  sawmill  men  and  the  old-time  millwright, 
and  of  what  they  said  when  they  first  saw  one  of  these  engines 
going  at  that  nnheard-of  speed.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
construction  of  similar  high-speed  engines  up  to  the  time  they 
were  built  by  Mr.  Rogers  at  the  Cuyahoga  Works,  at  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr.  Washington  Jmu:n. — I  can  add  but  httle  to  what  Mr.  Alli- 
son has  stated  in  his  paper,  as  my  experience  is  similar  to  his,  and 
would  be  only  corrobohative.  Mr.  Allison  commenced  his  appren- 
ticeship at  about  the  time  I  was  finishing  mine,  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  serving  my  time  in  a  city  shop  (Southwark  Foundry), 
although  it  was  not  much  better  equipped  with  tools  than  the  ones 
he  describes,  in  Pottsville ;  but  there  was  n  greater  variety  of  work, 
as  paddle-wheel  steamboats,  propeller  engines  and  hulls,  steam 
hammers,  horizontal  engines,  blowing  engines,  pumping  engines, 
hydrostatic  presses,  Foiirneyron  turbines,  etc.— a  good  school  for 
the  apiirentices.  I  rememVier  when  the  bed-plates  were  cast  for  the 
steamer  Missisaippi,  one  of  the  first  made  for  the  United  States 
Government.  The  engines  were  of  the  side-lever  type,  designeil 
by  our  late  fellow-member,  Charles  W.  Copeland.  These  bed-plates 
were  about  29  feet  long  by  9  feet  wide,  and  weighed  perhaps  15  or 
16  tons.  When  the  mould  was  completed,  I,  being  the  youngest 
cub  in  a  drove  of  thirty,  was  sent  to  deliver  invitations  to  prominent 
people  in  Philadelphia,  to  come  and  witness  the  pouring  of  the 
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metal  of  the  first  bed-plate.  It  was  a  gala  day,  as  everythiDg  went 
successfully.  From  the  experieDce  had  upon  the  first  bed-plate, 
the  second  soon  followed,  when  both  were  placed  side  by  side  in 
the  erecting  shop,  and  two  sets  of  workmen,  one  composed  of  New 
York  meu,  the  other  of  Philadelphians,  were  each  given  a  plate 
to  finish,  and  tlien  the  race  began.  All  the  parts  which  needed 
facing,  as  seats  for  steam  cyliuders  (of  75  inches  bore),  condensers, 
air-pumps,  beam  shaft  pedestals  and  columns,  were  chipped  (now 
almost  a  lost  art)  and  filed,  and  as  I  was  present  when  the 
eugiiies  were  tested  under  steam,  I  can  say  jU^d  true^  as  there 
were  no  steam  or  air  leaks,  and  as  gum  joint-rings  were  then 
unknown,  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  was  proved.  That 
will  give  the  members  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
those  early  days. 

The  next  contract  of  magnitude  undertaken  by  the  Sonthwark 
foundry  was  the  engines  for  the  Princ€Uyi\  the  first  American 
steamer  designed  to  use  a  propeller,  and  built,  against  much  oppo- 
sition, by  the  influence  of  Commodore  R.  F.  Stockton.  These 
engines  required  very  accurate  workmanship,  and  more  and  better 
tools  became  a  necessity,  and  were  built,  so  making  the  establish- 
ment, at  that  time,  probably  the  best  equipped  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  new  tools  was  a  large  boring  mill,  on 
which  cylinders  were  bored  out  whilst  standing  vertically,  instead 
of  lying  on  their  sides,  as  in  a  lathe.  This  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  one  used  in  the  State,  but  certainly  in  Philadelphia.  The 
engines  of  the  Princeton  were  built  from  the  designs  of  Captain 
John  Ericsson,  and  the  original  drawings  were  all  made  by  his 
own  hands,  and  were  the  neatest  and  most  accurately  drawn  to 
scale  (only  principal  dimensions  being  figured),  of  any  I  ever 
saw.  It  was  my  pleasing  duty  to  dissect  and  enlarge  the  details 
for  the  use  of  the  workmen  in  the  shops.  In  the  case  of  stub 
ends  for  connecting-rods,  all  of  them  which  would  go  into  a  vice 
were  finished  there.  After  turning  the  neck  to  size,  squaring  the 
end,  and  marking  circles  for  width  and  thickness  of  the  stub,  the 
rest  of  the  work  was  done  with  hammer,  cold-chisel,  drill,  and 
file.  In  those  days  stubs  were  generally  fitted  up  by  appren- 
tices, and  it  was  considered  by  them  a  test  of  skill  to  fit  in  the 
brass  boxes  without  marring  the  comers  of  the  straps,  so  that 
when  ])ut  together  and  draw-filed,  the  joint  between  stub  and 
strap  could  not  be  seen.  I  would  be  glad  to  continue  my  re- 
marks upon  Mr.  Allison's  paper,  but  as  they  would  scarcely  rise 
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aboTe  the  level  of  personal  experience,  are  not  likely  to  interest 
the  members,  and  I  have  said  enough  to  show 

**  The  troubles  that  enyiron 
All  thofte  who  meddle  with  cold  Iron." 

The  President. — These  sketches  of  Mr.  Allison  bring  to  mind 
some  reminiscences.  I  can  remember  seeing  some  very  large 
cylinders,  for  mine  pumping  engines,  bored  out  with  the  very 
same  tools  sometimes  used  for  boring  a  cylinder  60  or  70  inches 
in  diameter. 

Mr.  Allison,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  in  dosing. 
Mr.  Robert  Alliami,* — In  those  old    days,   Mr.   Davis    well 
txiows  that  we  had   pumps  driven  by  pump-rods  and  gearing. 
7lie  pump  was  put  in  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  and  a  wooden  rod 
Coached  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine  to  operate  the  pump,  and 
tl:iat  was  connected  to  the  wheel  which  was  driven  by  the  engine, 
o.iid  those  wheels  had  to  be  keyed  on  the  shaft,  as  I  said  in  my 
f>aper,  by  six  or  eight  keys.     It  was  very  laborious  work  to  do  it, 
^oid  very  frequently  the  wheels  would  get  out  of  true,  and,  as 
xiaechanical  engineers,  we  all  understand  what  that  would  mean — 
^ very  time  it  would  go  around  there  would  be  a  '*  whir  "  when  it 
c^ame  down  to  the  full  side,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  everything  of 
t:.hat  kind,  I  got  up  the  machine  of  Fig.  216,  and  used  it  quite  ex* 
'tensively,  and  sold  quite  a  number  to  other  parties,  for  the  same 
"purpose.    In  connection  with  pump  wheels,  in  hoisting  from  the 
xnines  we  had  to  have  large  drums,  from  6  to  12  feet  in  diameter. 
They  were  generally  built  up  with  spiders  and  wooden  laggings,  put 
on  the  drum  to  wind  the  ropes  on.     In  those  days  we  used  chains 
instead  of  ropes,  as  we  had  no  wire  ropes  used  for  this  purpose  at 
that  time.     The  drum  shafts  were  made  of  oast  iron,  either  hexa- 
gon or  octagon  in  shape,  and  about  16  feet  long,  and  the  spiders 
were  keyed  on,  and  lags  were  bolted  to  the  spiders ;   with  this 
machine  we  could  bore  the  spiders,  and  could  fit  them  to  a  turned 
shaft,  with  one  or  two  keys,  as  necessity  required.     I  found  it  a 
very  useful  machine,  and  it  helped  me  out  of  a  good  many  scrapes 
by  having  it. 

In  my  experience,  in  this  kind  of  work  there  are  a  good  many  other 
things  that  come  into  play,  that  were  not  anticipated.  I  speak  in 
my  paper  of  the  Danville  Rolling  Mills.  They  were  the  first  mills 
that  rolled  T-rails  in  the  United  States.     I  worked  on  that  mill 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Bulen. 
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from  the  day  the  first  hammer  was  struck  for  it  until  the  mill  was 
fiuished,  and  I  worked  many  a  night,  and  many  a  Sunday,  after* 
wards,  in  fixing  up  break-downs  which  took  place  after  the  mill  was 
started.  As  Mr.  Holloway  says,  there  were  no  mechanical  schools ; 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  to  give  the  proper  proportions 
to  shafts,  wheels,  and  thiugs  of  that  kind,  and  the  mill  was  put  up 
rather  haphazard.  The  consequence  was,  that  just  as  soon  as  the 
mill  was  started  the  trouble  commenced.  I  remember,  in  one 
week,  working  fifteen  days — working  nights  and  Sundays,  etc — and 
it  was  that  way  all  tlie  time  I  was  there.  I  left  there  about  a  year 
after  the  mill  was  started,  and  they  had  not  gotten  oyer  their 
troubles  then — break-downs  and  other  troubles  which  they  met 
with.  But  the  business  has  gone  on,  and  we  all  know  that  they 
can  make  T-rails  now,  and  make  them  right ;  but,  at  the  start,  it 
was  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  do  anything  with  them. 

In  closing  the  discussion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Society  for  their  interest  in  the  paper.  The  discussion  has  reviyed 
in  my  mind  many  incidents  of  my  early  career  as  a  machinist, 
some  of  them  very  pleasant  and  others  quite  the  reverse.  Mr. 
Jones  speaks  of  the  mode  of  fitting  stub  ends  for  connecting-rods. 
I  remember  fitting  up  a  large  rod  made  with  split  stubs,  connected 
with  straps  about  five  inches  wide  by  one  and  a  quarter  inches  thick, 
filled  in  with  wood.  I  had  just  finished  the  job  when  my  master, 
Mr.  Haywood,  brought  two  gentlemen  in ;  he  called  their  attention 
to  the  workmanship,  and  asked  them  if  they  could  see  the  joints. 
They  declared  the  stubs  were  solid  pieces,  and  he  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  convincing  them  that  there  were  three  joints  in  each  stub. 
Now  comes  the  sequel :  Next  day  Mr.  Haywood  walked  into  the 
shop  and  handed  me  a  crisp  ten-dollar  bill.  Of  course,  I  was 
elated,  and  stimulated  to  increased  diligence  and  care  in  my  work. 
The  life  of  an  apprentice  in  those  days  was  not  all  sunshine ;  we 
were  required  to  do  many  things  which  seemed  to  us  an  imposition, 
such  as  running  a  bolt-cutting  machine,  punching  boiler  plate  by 
hand,  driving  a  horse  in  the  shop  yard,  etc.  But  it  taught  us 
obedience  to  our  masters,  and  was  a  great  benefit  to  us  in  our 
after  career  as  workmen,  foremen,  and,  some  of  us,  proprietora 
In  those  days  an  a])prentice  was  expected  to  learn  the  use  of  all 
the  tools  in  the  sho]),  as  well  as  to  do  all  kinds  of  hand  work,  and,  if 
apt  in  learning,  would,  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  be  able  to 
fit  up  all  parts  of  an  engine,  set  it  up  on  the  foundations,  set  the 
valves,  and  start  up  in  good  shape. 
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In  the  olden  time,  shops  made  nil  the  bolts,  nuts,  set-«cTew8,  oil- 
cnpa,  in  fact,  everything  required  in  the  construction  of  machin- 
ery, and  also  all  the  small  tools  required,  such  as  taps  and  dies, 
reamers,  etc.,  while  now  all  those  things  are  specialties,  and  can 
be  bonght  from  the  makers  and  dealers  at  prices  which  preclude 
the  possibility  of  machine-shops  making  them,  and  we  get  a  much 
better  article  than  we  conld  make.  But  I  mast  close,  as  I  find 
the  sabject  opens  up  such  a  field  for  thought  and  discussion  t)iai 
we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  progress  made  in  the  designing  and  con- 
struction of  machineiy  during  the  last  half -century. 
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DCXLIII.* 

A   METHOD   OF  PROPORTIONING   CYLINDERS 
FOR  COMPOUND  ENGINES. 

BT  E.  C.  KNAPP,  BOUND  BBOOK,  M.  J. 

(Junior  Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  presenting  the  following  paper  the  writer  will  endeavor  to 
offer  a  few  simple  and  perhaps  aged  formulsB,  expressing  the 
relation  of  pressures  and  cylinder  ratios  for  compound  engines, 
to  show  their  adaptability  to  a  wide  range  of  work,  and  to  com- 
pare the  same  with  some  recent  practice. 

In  determining  the  proper  cylinder  ratio  for  a  compound  engine 
it  is  desirable  :  First  That  the  load  should  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  cylinders,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  propor- 
tioning parts  correctly,  and  at  the  same  time  symmetrically. 
SeiwuL  This  equal  division  of  load  should  extend  throughout 
the  entire  range  of  load.  Third.  The  range  of  expansion  and 
corresponding  range  of  temperature  in  each  cylinder  should  be 
an  economical  one.  Fourth.  The  receiver  space  should  be  of 
sufficient  capacity  not  to  interfere  materially  with  the  form  of 
the  cards  from  the  two  cylinders,  although  that  point  will  not  be 
discussed  at  present. 

A  compound  engine  for  stationary  work  is  usually  called  upon 
to  carry  a  varying  load,  and  often  one  whose  variations  are  rapid 
and  extreme.  Hence,  for  this  class  of  work,  the  division  of  load 
becomes  of  greatest  importance.  A  system  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements more  or  less  completely  will  be  described  and  after- 
ward discussed. 

The  cut-off  is  to  be  automatically  varied  and  kept  at  the  same 
point  in  both  cylinders.  The  clearance  space  of  both  cylinders 
is  to  be  so  filled  by  compression  that  if  the  compression  line 
were  extended  to  the  steam  line  the  amount  of  clearance  thus 
shown  remaining  to  be  filled  at  admission  shall  be  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  displacement  in  both  cylinders.     This  is  best 


*  Presented  at  the  Detroit  meeting  (June,   1805)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mecliauical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  uf  Volume  XVI.  of  the  IVonJOtffJofM . 
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accomplistied  by  having  the  clearaoce  the  same  percentage  in 
both  cylinders,  and  compression  carried  to  the  same  percentage 
of  initial  pressure  in  both. 

The  receiver  space  is  assumed  large  enough  not  to  materially 
affect  the  cards,  and  the  steam  in  its  expansion  is  asanmed  to 
follow  the  law  PY  =  Constant. 

An  attempt  was  first  made  to  study  the  problem  by  means  of 


Fi«.  818. 

diagrams,  but  it  was  soon  fonnd  that  when  the  load  was  equal- 
ized the  relations  of  pressure  and  cylinder  ratio  could  be  e:^- 
pressed  as  follows : 

Let  Pi  =  Initial  pressure  in  high-pressure  cylinder. 


Let  Pg  =  Receiver  pressure. 

Let  /*j  =  Back  pressnre  in  low-pressure  cylinder. 

Let  R    —  Cylinder  ratio. 


All 
absolute. 


Then         B.y?',     /-,  =  §,     i..  =  ^'  = 


Now  let  the  pair  of  cards  shown  herewith  in  Figs.  217  and  218 
be  drawn  with  /*/,  /*„,  and  7*^,  as  indicated  in  the  formulse.  Let 
the  clearance  of  the  two  cylinders  be  the  same  percentage,  and 
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compression  begin  at  the  same  point  of  the  stroke,  thus  com- 
pressing to  the  same  percentage  of  initial  pressure  in  each,  and 
leaving  the  same  percentage  to  be  filled  at  admission.  Then,  if 
the  cut-off  is  the  same  in  both  cylinders,  the  work  done  on  each 
piston  is  the  same,  regardless  of  where  the  cut-off  is,  for  in  this 
case  the  pressure  represented  by  any  ordinate  of  one  card  is  to 
the  pressure  represented  by  the  corresponding  ordinate  of  the 
other  inversely  as  the  cylinder  ratio,  and  the  effective  force  on 
each  piston  is  the  same.* 

Thus  we  see  that  the  drop,  while  less  in  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  high,  and  becomes  zero  at 
the  same  point  of  cut-off  By  choosing  the  proper  size  of  cylin- 
ders this  drop  can  be  made  zero  for  any  given  load,  but,  of 
course,  this  can  be  done  for  one  load  only,  and  earlier  than  this 
load  we  have  looping.  And  now  the  question  arises.  Is  the  drop 
detrimental  to  economy?  To  say  that  drop  between  the  two 
cylinders  is  detrimental  to  economy  seems  to  be  contradictory 
to  the  theory  of  the  throttling  calorimeter,  in  which  the  steam 
is  allowed  to  expand  without  resistance,  thus  retaining  aU  its 
heat,  which,  in  the  form  of  superheat,  is  afterwards  measured. 
When  this  expansion  takes  place  into  the  receiver  of  an  engine, 
the  superheat  thus  caused  is  in  its  most  available  form  for  trans- 
formation into  work  in  the  following  cylinder. 

The  drop  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  seems  to  represent  a 
waste  similar  to  that  in  a  non-condensing  engine  where  expan- 
sion is  not  carried  to  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  same  argu- 
ments which  justify  one  justify  the  other,  viz. :  first  cost  of  engine 
internal  friction — and  Mr.  Ball  would'  very  properly  add  cylin- 

*  Proof.  —  Between  b  and  e  the  effective  pressare  shown  by  any  ordinate  x  of  the 

on 

higb-presHure  card  =  Pj  —  Pj   x  —  ;  and  the  pame  for  the  correspondlDg  ordi- 

ox 

oa  __  1  /  oa\ 

nate  of  the  low-presaare  card  =  Pa  —  Pa  ^  ~^''  'r\^'  ~  -^*  ^  ox)' 

Between   e  and  c  the  high-pressure  ordinate  =  Pj  —  Pa;  and   the  corre- 
sponding low  =Pa  —  Pk  ^J^iPi  -  -P*)- 

Between  c  and  d  any  high-pressure  ordinnte  x  represents  an  effective  press- 

oc 
ure  =  Pj  X Pa ;  and  the  corresponding  ordinate  of  the  low   represents 

Pmx--P,=       .        .        .         ]j(P/x--P.). 
ox  K  \     '       ox  / 
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der  condensation,  apon  which  ground  aloue  he  ie  prepared  to 
defend  the  drop  in  both  cylinders 

Betaming  again  to  the  diagrame,  we  gee  that  the  product  of 
the  presaare  and  volame  at  cut-off  in  the  high-preesiire  cylinder 
=  /*,  X  oc,  and  in  the  low  Pg  x  oc  <  R  =  P,  ^  or,  so  that  the 
steam  demanded  by  the  low-pressure  cylinder  and  that  de- 
livered by  the  high  are  equal,  as  required. 

From  the  formulae  we  have,  for  tioD-condenaing  engines :  P, 
assumed  16  pounds. 


Initial  pressure. 

Gauge.           80 

100 

125 

150 

P,                96 

116 

140 

105 

Cylinder  ratio. 

M           2.46 

2.68 

3.02 

3.17 

P,        39 

43 

47 

52 

P.         16 

16 

16 

16 

I 


Range  of  temperature. 

H.  P.        58.3'  66.3°        75.8"        82.5"        91.4 

L.  P.         49.3'  55.2°        60.7"        670"        7iU" 

And  for  condensing  engines  we  have  :  Pt  assumed  =  31  poands. 
Initial  pressure. 


Gauge. 

80         100        125         150         175         200 

P, 

95         115        140         166         190         215 

B 

5.21        5.72       6.32       6.86       7.36       T.74 

P. 

18.25     20          22          24          25.8       28 

P, 

3  6         3.5         3.6         3.5        3.5         3.5 

ge  of  temperature. 

H.  P. 

lOr         110*         120*         128°         13.'.'         141 

L.  P. 

76"          80.6'        85.7'      90.4'        95           m 

Mr.  James  Tribe,  in  a  paper  published  in  Htf  Am", 
Machinisl  of  September  10,  1891,  by  a  somewhat  similii  i  . 
reasoning  arrives  at  cylinder  ratios  for  non-comJeu'^ . i 
pounds  which  correspond  very  closelv  with  thoiM- Kit-^^i.  „^. 
but  when  he  comes  to  condensing  engines  he  nukkuii  nu  .u, 
ance  for  loss  in  espausion  which  allows  his  cyliiKliM  rn^'  j 
case  to  rise  aliove  4.25. 
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It  seems  quite  possible  that  the  cylinder  ratio  of  Mr.  Bock<- 
woocVs  remarkable  engine,  with  a  ratio  of  7  to  1,  a  test  of  which 
was  reported  at  the  last  meeting,  was  computed  from  substan- 
tially the  same  formula,  so  closely  does  it  correspond. 

In  this  case  Pj  -■  159  +  15  =  174  pounds.  Pj  was  probably 
intended  for  175  pounds 


=t/f.--' 


Then,  taking  P,  =  3A  pounds,  R  =  y    g  g  =  7.06. 

Mr.  Rockwood  is  also  very  successful  in  showing  that  the  drop 
between  the  two  cylinders  is  not  a  very  serious  matter. 

The  writer  has  been  somewhat  in  doubt  whether,  with  the 
extreme  ranges  of  expansion  used  by  Mr.  Bockwood,  the  steam 
could  be  relied  upon  to  follow  the  law  PV=  Constant,  and  has 
consequently  hesitated  somewhat  to  recommend  a  cylinder  ratio 
higher  than  five.  The  report  of  the  performance  of  Mr.  Bock- 
wood's  engine  was  anxiously  awaited  on  this  account,  and 
although  the  information  on  this  point  is  not  so  exact  as  might 
be  desired,  it  seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  law  is  followed 
closely  enough  to  justify  the  proportions. 

From  the  formula  it  is  evident  that  a  slight  change  in  P^,  when 
Pfj  is  small,  as  for  condensing  engines,  requires  a  marked  change 
in  R  to  exactly  equalize  the  load  for  a  given  initial  pressure  Pp, 
But  on  the  other  hand  a  change  of  one  pound  in  the  back  press- 
ure, Pft,  will  make  the  load  uneven  only  by  the  amount  due  to  one 
pound  M.  E.  P.  on  the  low-pressure  piston.  For  this  reason  a 
given  cylinder  ratio  can  be  made  to  cover  a  greater  range  of 
values  of  Pj  with  the  condensing  than  with  the  non-condensing 
engine. 

And  now,  regarding  the  range  of  temperature  in  the  two  cylin- 
ders. The  writer  believes  with  Mr.  Bockwood  that  the  range 
should  not  be  equal  for  the  greatest  economy,  but  should  be 
inversely  as  the  surfaces  exposed,  or  inversely  as  the  diameters, 
or  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  cylinder  ratio.  It  will  be 
observed  from  the  table  that  while  the  range  is  in  every  case 
lower  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  as  it  should  be,  it  is  higher 
somewhat  than  this  rule  would  indicate. 

On  the  whole  we  have  the  following  results :  Correct  steam 
distribution,  witli  a  relation  of  cut-off  easily  obtained.  Evenly 
divided  load  throughout  the  entire  range.  Proportions  of  clear- 
ance and  compression  easily  obtained.     Good  division  of  range 
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of  temperature,  and  drops  in  the  two  cylinders  which  can  be 
made  to  correspond  with  any  recmirement  for  economy.  And 
Lere  we  will  leave  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  critics 
of  the  Society  vho  may  find  it  of  interest. 


Mr.  James  B.  Stamofnr/.—l  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
title  of  this  paper,  whicii  I  tliink  miglit  be  made  more  narrow  than 
it  is.  It  says :  "  A  method  of  proportioning  the  cylinders  of  com- 
pound engines."  I  would  add  :  "  To  secure  an  equal  division  of 
work  and  equal  pressures  in  both  cylinders  "  This  method  relaten 
only  to  one  phase  of  the  subject,  and  cannot  be  adapted  without 
modification  to  usual  conditions  of  practice. 

Mr.  George  I.  Eockwood. — 1  agree  with  the  last  speaker  in  think- 
ing that  the  title  of  this  paper  is  a  little  too  broad  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  I  acknowledge  that  many  writers  on  cylin- 
der ratios  of  compound  engines  have  rested  on  the  dictum  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  author's  computations  in  the  paper— that 
the  best  ratio  is  that  which  gives  an  equal  division  of  the  total 
work  to  each  cylinder.  But  whatever  ex[>erien<-"e  I  have  had  with 
high  pressures — 140  to  ItlO  pounds — leads  me  to  conclude  that  it 
is  more  economical  to  do  J  or  j  of  the  total  work  in  the  high-press- 
ure cylinder,  since  the  nuiount  of  cylinder  condensation  in  each 
cylinder  is  then  more  likely  to  be  equal.  Of  course,  the  amount 
of  work  done  in  each  cylinder  has  no  direct  connection  «ith 
the  amount  of  "cylinder  condensation"  iu  each  cyhuder,  and  a 
formula  based  upon  an  equaUty  of  work  is  but  a  rule  of  thumb, 
which  may  be  either  right  or  wrong.  I  think  the  snggestion  is 
wise  to  control  the  point  of  cut-off  in  the  second  cylinder  by  the 
governor,  in  places  where  the  load  is  variable,  both  ou  the  score 
of  economy  and  closer  regulation. 

The  question  of  what  the  best  cylinder  ratios  for  a  wide  range 
of  initial  pressures  may  be  is  a  pressing  one,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  state  that  it  is  to  be  carefully  investigated  at  t!ie  Worces- 
ter Polytechnic  Institute,  where  they  are  now  putting  into  the 
raeclianieul  laboratory  a.  triiilo-expansion  engine,  unique  amongst 
experimental  engines  iu  at  least  one  important  particular,  that 
each  engine  may  be  mu  separately  and  at  vaiiable  speeds  as  well 
as  at  variable  steam  pressures.     Thus,  any  two  of  these  engines 
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can  be  operated  together  as  a  compound,  and  by  speeding  up  the 
low-pressure  side  relatively  to  the  speed  of  the  high-pressure  side, 
any  cylinder  ratio  desired  may  be  tested. 

I  hope  to  see  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
intermediate  cylinder  of  a  triple-expansion  engine  settled,  for  steam 
pressures  less  than  200  pounds. 

M/\  WUfirwi  Kent, — I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members 
who  are  interested  in  this  (question  of  steam-engine  economy  to 
the  sentence  on  the  first  page  of  this  paper :  ''  A  compound  engine 
for  stationary  work  is  usually  called  upon  to  carry  a  varying  load." 
Now,  the  aim  of  nearly  all  the  reports  of  tests  that  we  have  of  steam- 
engines,  and  of  nearly  all  the  investigations  we  have  had  yet  of 
the  steam  consumption  in  an  engine,  determine  only  the  consump- 
tion when  it  is  running  at  that  point  of  cut-oS  which  is  supposed 
to  give  maximum  economy,  and  the  question  asked  concerning  an 
engine  usually  is.  How  low  can  we  get  its  steam  consumption 
under  a  single  set  of  conditions  ?  I  think  this  whole  question  should 
be  broadened  out  so  as  to  have  a  series  of  tests  in  which  we  will 
find  what  conditions  or  what  design  will  give  us  the  maximum 
economy  for  a  great  range  of  load  ;  that  is,  if  we  have  two  engines 
to  test  against  each  other,  each  of  500  horse-power,  each  of  the 
engines  may,  say,  give  a  water  consumption  of  only  12  pounds,  at 
500  horse-power,  but  one  tested  all  the  way  from  300  to  600  horse- 
power may  give  a  higher  economy  throughout  the  whole  range 
than  the  other,  and  the  one  which  gives  the  higher  average  econ- 
omy for  the  whole  range  is  the  better.  This  question  should  also 
be  taken  up  in  regard  to  the  steam  boiler.  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
competitive  test  made  of  steam  boilers  to  determine  which  boiler 
was  the  best  throughout  a  given  range. 

Mr,  Stunwood, — I  would  like  to  indorse  Mr.  Kent's  remarks  in 
this  particular.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  for  the  steam 
engineer,  especially  for  our  western  country,  is  to  design  a  non- 
condensing  engine  which  will  produce  high  economy  under  both 
high  and  low  loads.  Our  industries  usually  develop  extremely 
high  and  extremely  low  loads,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  find 
a  place  where  tliere  is  a  constant  load.  The  average  of  a  high 
and  light  load  is  not  an  equivalent  of  a  constant  load.  The  con- 
ditions accompanying  the  development  and  distribution  of  elec- 
trical engineering  tends  to  make  constant  loads  more  rare  and 
extreme  variations  in  load  more  common.  The  engine  which  will 
give  the  best  results  at  a  maximum  load,  and  a  good  result  at 
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light  load,  will  be  the  beat  engine  eommerciaJly  for  the  future. 
The  same  holds  true  for  boilers. 

Mr.  Jesse  M.  Smith. — I  have  been  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Knapp 
has  pnt  into  form  the  subject  to  which  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  Society  at  the  New  York  meeting  in  1892 — that  is  to  say,  pro- 
portioning the  engine  so  that  the  work  done  in  the  two  cjlinders 
should  be  the  same,  and  should  remain  the  same  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  the  power  of  the  engine.  This  is  accomplished 
very  readily  by  having  the  Tatre  gear  of  both  cylinders  controlled 
by  the  governor,  to  which  I  called  attention  at  tiie  New  York 
meeting  in  1892,  and  which  was  the  condition  of  the  engine  on 
which  I  reported  a  test  at  the  Montreal  meeting.  This  latter 
engine  was  driving  an  eleotric  railway  iu  which  there  were  only 
three  cars,  and  in  which  the  load  varied,  as  you  will  remember, 
from  about  100  horse-power  down  to  5  or  10  liorse-iMwer  in  lees 
than  five  seconds.  The  resnlts  there  given  were  commercial  re- 
sults— everyday  woii — and  the  test  was  carried  on  for  eighteen 
consecutive  hoars,  with  readings  taken  every  five  minutes  in  the 
cylinders,  every  ten  seconds  on  the  electrical  instmments.  This 
paper  presented  to-day  on  "  Tests  of  a  Combined  Electric  Light 
and  Electric  Bailway  Station"  is  also  made  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  variable  load  and  a  load  which  varies  very  rapidly,  and, 
you  might  say,  almost  instantaneously.  These  results  cover 
somewhat  the  point  that  Mr.  Kent  raised.  The  economies  are 
those  of  engines  under  actual  conditions  of  an  electric  station,  in 
this  paper  and  the  one  that  I  presented  at  tlie  Montreal  meeting ; 
whereas  the  very  high  efficiencies  which  have  been  found  in  {>nmp- 
ing  engines,  and  in  some  cotton-mill  engines,  are  based  upon  a 
load  which  is  practically  constant. 

Mr.  Rockwood.  — If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  once  more,  the 
discussion  is  drifting  now  to  the  matter  of  variable  load.  I  want 
to  connect  that  with  the  subject  proper  of  this  paper,  anil  refer  to 
the  marked  advantage  of  using  steam  at  a  high  pressure  in  a 
compound  engine  having  the  extreme  ratio  of  cylinder  volumes  of 
which  I  have  been  an  advocate,  for  places  where  the  h-ad  ix  vari- 
able,  as  I  understand  it  is  currently  believed  that  under  such 
circumstances  a  relatively  lai^  high-pressure  cylinder  will  give 
the  best  results.  I  have  tested  a  triple-expansion  engine  run 
without  its  intermediate  cylinder  nnd  with  a  constant  receiver 
pressure,  and  I  have  found  that  a  variation  of  50  per  cent,  in  the 
load  did  not  affect  the  economy  of   its   operation   appreciably. 
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The  ordinary  compound,  as  Professor  Carpenter  has  shown,  is 
more  economical  with  a  variable  load  than  is  the  simple  engine, 
and  the  type  of  compound  which  I  refer  to  is  more  economical 
even  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

Prqfesmy*  Ilniion, — If  I  understand  the  statement  at  the  top  of 
page  763,  wliere  the  author  says,  "  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
having  the  clearance  tlie  same  percentage  in  both  cylinders,"  I 
do  not  think  that  is  true.  I  would  like  to  have  the  author  explain 
it,  and  justify  it  if  he  thinks  it  is  true. 

Mr,  Rockwood--\  think  that  the  author  has  to  make  that 
premise  in  order  that  the  formulsB  can  be  mathematically  precise. 

The  President — I  think  that  is  very  misleading.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  is  a  question  tliat  ought  to  be  discussed  a  little 
before  it  is  put  into  the  Proceedings.  In  this  shape  it  is  liable  to 
be  very  misleading.  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  our  members 
who  have  experimented  in  these  matters  give  an  opinion  on  that 
subject.  We  all  know  that  the  clearance  in  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  must  be  very  much  larger  than  the  low-pressure  to  make 
the  compressions  anywhere  equal ;  or  else  you  have  to  cut  out  the 
inside  lap  of  the  valve  which  is  equivalent,  to  an  injurious  extent. 

Mr,  Rochwood. — The  clearance  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is 
always  about  60  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  high-pressure 
cylinder,  if  the  engine  is  properly  designed. 

Mr.  Knap2>* — I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  importance  of  proper 
steam  distribution  and  division  of  load,  throughout  the  entire  range 
of  load,  has  been  brought  so  prominently  to  the  front  in  this  dis- 
cussion. With  any  load,  not  too  light,  valves  can  be  adjusted  to 
give  fairly  satisfactory  results  with  almost  any  cylinder  ratio,  but 
as  soon  as  the  load  changes,  anew  adjustment  is  required.  Apply- 
ing the  automatic  cut-off  to  both  cylinders,  in  itself,  only  pwiJy 
overcomes  the  difficulty.  The  points  of  cut-off  in  the  two  cylinders, 
the  pressures  which  are  the  limits,  the  proportion  of  load  taken 
by  each  cylinder,  and  the  cylinder  ratio  must  bear  certain  relations 
to  one  another  for  the  best  results,  which  may  form  the  subject  of 
a  more  extended  paper.  The  system  here  described  forms  a  spe- 
cial case  and,  to  the  author's  mind,  the  simplest,  most  effective, 
and,  therefore,  the  most  desirable  one.  It  was  selected,  after 
quite  a  thorough  consideration  of  mechanical  details,  as  the  sim- 
plest arrangement  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  which  most  folly 
meets  the  requirements  of  "  the  usual  conditions  of  practice.*' 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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The  point  of  diTision  of  load  which  giyes  absolutely  the  highest 
thermodynamic  efficiency  is  not  yet  definitely  determined.  An 
equal  division  of  load  possesses  many  advantages  in  proportion- 
ing parts  and  balancing  the  engine,  and,  being  also  very  near 
the  most  economical  point,  was,  therefore,  chosen.  It  is  also 
doubtful  if  any  other  proportion  than  an  equal  division  could  be 
maintained  throughout  the  entire  range  of  load. 

Given  two  cylinders  operating  reciprocating  parts  of  the  same 
weight,  at  the  same  speed  and  stroke,  the  requirements  to  stop 
the  parts  are  identical.     Then,  if  the  actuating  pressures  upon  the 
piston  have  been  inversely  as  the  areas,  thus  producing  identical 
effects  upon  tlie  piston-rods  for  the  entire  cycle,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  period  of  compression,  it  would  be  natural  to  conclude 
that  the  rule  of  inverse  pressures,  carried  through  compression 
aJso,  would  give  the  best  results.     For,  proportioning  the  pressure 
to  correspond  with  the  weight  and  speed  of  reciprocating  parts 
for  one  cylinder,  and  taking  an  equal  percentage  of  clearance  and 
the  same  exhaust  closure  for  both,  we  have  the  requirements  ful- 
filled with  mathematical  exactness  for  the  following  desirable  feat- 
ures for  both  cylinders : 

First. — Compression  correct  to  check  the  reciprocating  parts. 
Second, — Exact  division  of  load. 

Third. — Constant  receiver  pressure,  and,  therefore,  constant 
lange  of  temperature  in  each  cylinder,  because  the  steam  required 
for  the  clearance  space  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  just  the 
amount  required  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  low,  while  the  other 
requirements  for  constant  receiver  pressure  are  fulfilled  by  the 
cut-offs.  These  are  three  results  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
combine  in  any  other  way.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  this  is  the 
steam  distribution  most  easily  obtained  with  any  form  of  valve 
gear. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  reasonable  variation  in  clearance 
would  not,  in  practice,  produce  a  serious  change,  especially  if  the 
compression  were  made  to  follow  the  law  for  such  cases  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  ])aper  ;  although  the  laws  governing  the  load  in 
this  case  would  be  more  difficult  to  express  with  the  same  precis- 
ion. As  far  as  economy  alone  is  concerned,  the  most  economical 
clearance  for  both  cylinders  is  probably  zero,  which  would  be 
unsatisfactory  if  it  were  not  impossible. 

Mr.  Smith  recalls  the  report  of  a  test  which  I  remember  read- 
ing with   great   interest.     Here  is   an  engine  giving  the   same 
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results  wbich  should  be  expected  from  the  system  described  The 
mechanical  details  are  evidently,  within  reasonable  limits,  those 
advocated  in  the  preceding  paper.  Now,  if  the  pressures  selected 
as  limits  are  those  for  which  the  cylinder  ratio  is  adapted,  the 
results  are  those  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  ought  to  be 
expected.  And  here  I  would  say  that,  if  the  pressures  are  not 
those  for  which  the  cylinder  ratio  is  best  adapted,  the  results 
should  still  be  more  satisfactory  than  with  the  fixed  cut-off  on  the 
low-pressure  cylinder. 

The  pressure  limits  were  117.5  and  0  gauge. 

The  abs.  initial  pressure  (//)  is,  therefore,  117.5  +  15  =  132.5 

The  abs.  back  pressure  {Pj,)  equals 15. 

/ 132.5 
The  cylinder  ratio  (li)  should  equal  A/  -  -j^ 2.97 

And  the  receiver  pressure  (abs.)  should  equal    o-qw  =    44.6 

or,  the   receiver  pressure  gauge  should  equal  44.6  —  15  =     29.6 
The  size  of    engiue  was  8   and   13.75  x  12,  giving  a 

cylinder   ratio   of   ■  -  t^tt^  = 2.95 

and  receiver  pressures  from  the  cards  var3ring  from  28 

to  31  pounds  gauge,  giving  a  mean  of  (28  +  31)  -f-  2  =     29.5 

while  the  load  remained  equally  divided  throughout  the  entire 

range. 

Whether  this  engine  was  designed  for  an  initial  pressure  of 
117.5  pounds  gauge  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  evident  that,  in  some 
way,  the  pressure  for  which  it  was  best  adapted  had  been  ascer- 
tained, and  the  figures  show  how  easily  the  system  can  be  applied 
in  practice,  with  mathematical  exactness. 
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DCXLIV.* 

TffE  DOWN-DRAUGHT  FURNACE  FOR  STEAM 

BOILERS. 

BT  WILLIAM  H.  BBTAN,  8T.  LOUIS,  MO. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Probably  no  mechanical  device  has  done  as  much  toward  the 
practical  solution  of  the  smoke  problem  in  St.  Louis  as  the  down- 
draught  furnace.  Until  this  apparatus  was  developed  there  was  a 
certain  character  of  steam  plants — or,  rather,  of  steam  service — 
to  which  it  seemed  that  none  of  the  existing  forms  of  smoke- 
abating  furnaces  could  be  satisfactorily  applied.  In  these  plants 
—fortunately  few  in  number— the  demand  for  steam  was  such 
as  to  make  it  necessary  at  times  to  crowd  the  boilers  far  beyond 
their  rated  capacity.  Or  else  the  work  was  subject  to  frequent 
and  extreme  fluctuations,  often  greatly  exceeding  the  rated  capac- 
ity of  the  boilers.  It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  this  is  abuse, 
rather  than  proper  use,  of  a  boiler  plant,  but,  nevertheless,  these 
conditions  exist,  and  it  is  sometimes  impossible  either  to  mod- 
ify the  conditions  or  increase  the  boiler  capacity. 

The  fact  that  there  seemed  no  practicable  or  reasonable  rem- 
edy for  these  cases  retarded  the  growth  of  the  smoke  abatement 
tQovement  in  St.  Louis  for  many  years.     It  was  thought  unwise 
to  pass  and  attempt   to   enforce  smoke-abatement  ordinances 
when  it  seemed  impossible  for  some  of  the  plants  to  stop  the 
Bmoke,  under  reasonable  conditions.    The  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  the  down-draught  furnace  made  a  good  smoke  record 
possible,  even  with  overworked  boilers  doing  .variable  work,  and 
\¥^ith  a  marked  economy  in  fuel,  may  be  said  to  have  marked  an 
epoch  in  smoke  abatement.     Our  experience  in  St.  Louis  leads 
tis  to  believe  that  smoke  from  boiler  furnaces  can  now  be  abated 
by  practical  means,  without  hardship,  no  matter  what  the  type 
of  boiler,  the  character  of  the  work  required  of  the  plant,  or 
the  kind  of  fuel  used. 


♦  Presented  at  tlie  Detroit  meeting  (June,  1895)  of  the  Amerfoan  Society  of 
Mechanical  Eugineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  2VvitM0f>0fi«. 
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I  speak  thus  highly  of  the  down-draught  form  of  furnace  with 
no  intention  of  denying  the  merits — for  they  are  many — of  other 
smoke-abating  devices.  Many  of  these  do  excellent  work  under 
most  of  the  conditions  occurring  in  practice.  In  my  opinion, 
liowever,  no  single  furnace  now  on  the  market  can  be  adapted  to 
all  the  conditions  met  with  in  everyday  boiler  service.  Each 
type  has  a  place,  a  field  of  usefulness,  within  which  limits  its 
success  is  sure.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  average  furnace 
man  seems  unable  to  realize  this  truth,  but  offers  his  device  as 
a  remedy  for  all  sorts  of  cases  and  conditions.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising^, therefore,  that  he  sometimes  meets  with  failure. 

Where  the  work  required  of  a  boiler  plant  does  not  greatly 
exceed  its  rated  capacity,  and  is  reasonably  uniform,  there  are 
many  good  smoke-abating  furnaces  which  may  be  used,  some  of 
which  will  make  an  appreciable  saving  in  fuel.  If  our  boiler 
plants  were  properly  designed  and  managed,  and  if  we  did  not 
have  sometimes  to  overwork  them,  and  to  subject  them  to  widely 
varying  loads,  the  smoke- abatement  problem  would  be  greatly 
simplified.  The  fact,  however,  that  even  such  discouraging  con- 
ditions as  these  can  now  be  intelligently  remedied,  has  led  to 
the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

Fortunately  for  the  steam-using  public,  several  different  forms 
of  down-draught  furnaces  are  offered  for  sale,  by  various  builders, 
and  under  different  patents.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  look- 
ing up  the  number  and  value  of  these  patents,  but  it  would  seem 
that  they  refer  to  important  details  of  construction  and  arrange- 
ment, rather  than  to  general  or  essential  principles.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  here  whether  or  not  the  manufacturers 
are  justified  in  charging  royalties.  Their  experience  in  the 
design  and  adaptation  of  the  furnace  to  varying  conditions — 
and  the  further  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  they  will  guarantee  results 
— would  certainly  appear  to  entitle  them  to  a  fair  margin  of 
profit,  at  least. 

Althougli  the  principles  are  old,  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  record  of  this  type  of  furnace  coming  into  regular  fase  pre- 
vious to  1888.  It  seems  tliat  the  cost  of  the  apparatus,  the  ne- 
cessity for  water  grates,  and  their  frequent  burning  out,  due  Jbo 
defective  construction  and  bad  feed-water,  prevented  its  general 
a(Io[)tion. 

The  form  of  down-draught  furnace  which  has  come  into  most 
general  use,  and  wliicli  may  justly  be  said  to  have  contributed 
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more  than  any  other  to  the  present  state  of  the  art,  is  that  invented 
by  Mr.  M.  C.  Hawley,  of  St.  Louis,  and  which  bears  his  name. 
Mr.  Hawley's  experiments  began  as  far  back  as  1873,  and  met  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.    He  was  able  to  show  an  economy 
of  fuel,  and,  with  proper  handling,  an  almost  total  abatement  of 
the  smoke,  even  with  the  low-grade  soft  coals  common  in  the 
Mississippi  valley.     In  1882  Mr.  Hawley  interested  Capt.  0.  W. 
Bogers,  then  General  Manager  of  the  Si  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Railway,  who,  after  consultation  with  his  master  mechanic, 
decided  to  build  an  experimental  furnace  in  the  fire-*box  of  a 
switch  engine.    The  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  furnace, 
was  soon  applied  to  another  locomotive  boiler  in  stationary  ser-> 
vice.    It  was  then  applied  to  a  locomotive  in  regular  service.    It 
^as  necessary  to  cut  down  the  grate  area  considerably,  but  in 
»pite  of  this  the  engine  did  good  service,  being  practically  smoke- 
less and  throwing  no  sparks,  even  with  a  straight  stack  and  no 
xietting,  until  destroyed  by  a  roundhouse  fire.     The  furnace  was 
cilso  applied  to  a  number  of  the  boilers  of  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  Bailway  Company,  in  stationary  practice,  in  their 
shops  and  other  buildings,  where  they  are  still  running  satis- 
factorily. 

In  1888  a  contract  was  made  to  place  the  Hawley  furnace 
under  an  ordinary  stationary  boiler  in  the  new  factory  of  the 
Hamilton  and  Brown  .Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis,  under  a  very 
stringent  guarantee.  The  boiler  was  60  inches  diameter,  20  feet 
long,  with  18  6-inch  flues.  A  similar  boiler  was  set  with  the 
ordinary  furnace,  in  the  same  room.  The  results  in  smoke  abate- 
ment, fuel  economy,  and  capacity  were  so  satisfactory  as  to 
lead  to  the  application  of  the  Hawley  furnace  to  the  other  boiler 
very  shortly  afterwards.  This  case  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  introduction  of  this  type  of  furnace  into  general  stationary 
practice. 

A  brief  description  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Haw- 
ley setting  will  be  of  interest.  In  the  earliest  forms  it  consisted 
of  a  single  row  of  water  grates,  these  being  necessary  on  account 
of  the  high  temperatures  developed.  These  water  grates  were 
made  of  '2-inch  pipe,  placed  level,  and  connected  with  the  cir- 
culation system  of  the  boiler  by  water  boxes,  or  headers,  and 
connecting  pipes.  The  supply  pipe  leading  to  the  front  headers 
was  usually  taken  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  front  end  of  the 
shell,  and  the  discharge  was  delivered  near  the  water  line.    The 
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rear  end  of  the  fireplace  above  the  grates  was  closed  off  tightly, 
by  means  of  a  hanging  water  leg  riveted  to  the  shell  of  the  boiler, 
in  which  suitable  openings  had  been  cnt.  In  order  to  insure 
circulation  in  the  tubes  and  prevent  their  burning  off,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  have  the  rear  end  of  each  tube  project  far 
enough  into  the  water  leg  to  permit  attaching  an  elbow,  into 
which  was  screwed  a  riser,  reaching  up  into  the  main  body  of 
the  water  in  the  boiler.  Further  experiments  showed  that  it 
was  usually  desirable  to  put  in  two  rows  of  water  grates,  and  to 
stagger  them.  Even  then,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of 
unburned  fuel  fell  through  the  grates,  and  was  hauled  out  with 
the  ashes,  uncousumed.  This  caused  a  loss  of  efficiency  when 
the  boilers  were  crowded,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  lower 
grate,  which  is  of  the  ordinary  pattern.  This  form  of  the  fur- 
nace is  shown  in  Fig.  219. 

It  was  at  the  Hamilton  and  Brown  Shoe  Works,  above  referred 
to,  that  the  necessity  for  the  lower  grate  became  evident,  and 
where  it  was  first  applied  by  Mr.  Hawley.  It  is  now  an  accepted 
feature  of  all  forms  of  the  Hawley  furnace,  and  to  it,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  largely  due  the  excellent  results  secured  in  capacity, 
efficiency,  and  smokelessness. 

In  the  earlier  forms  of  the  furnace  the  water  grates  were  level. 
It  was  soon  found  that,  by  placing  them  on  an  incline  rising  to 
the  rear,  the  circulation  was  much  improved,  and  the  probability 
of  burning  off  tubes  greatly  reduced.  This  plan  was  then  regu- 
larly adopted,  and  the  pitch  gradually  increased  until  the  stand- 
ard is  now  2^  to  3  inches  per  foot  of  grate  length. 

It  was  soon  found,  also,  that  the  riser  pipes  in  the  rear  water 
box  were  a  source  of  trouble.  Sometimes  they  became  discon- 
nected from  the  elbows,  aud  when  new  grates  were  put  in  it  was 
difficult  to  attach  the  elbows  and  risers  to  the  grates,  on  account 
of  interference  with  the  other  risers  and  with  stay-bolts.  When 
the  risers  were  not  connected,  the  grates  burned  off  in  a  short 
time.  This  proved  a  serious  difficulty,  requiring  in  a  number  of 
plants  the  almost  <K)nstant  presence  of  boiler  makers.  Part  of 
the  boiler  plant  was  therefore  out  of  service  a  large  portion 
of  the  time,  and  repair  bills  were  large.  Experiments  were  then 
made  with  other  forms  of  construction,  and  a  water  box,  or 
header,  was  finally  adopted  for  the  rear  end,  similar  to  that 
used  for  the  front  end  of  the  grates,  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween it  and  the  shell  of  the  boiler  being  built  up  solidly  by  a 
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9-inch  firebrick  wall.  Connections  were  made  from  each  end  of 
the  rear  water  box  to  the  boiler  shell,  some  distance  back  from 
the  front  of  the  boiler,  and  just  below  the  water  line.  This 
expedient  proved  satisfactory,  greatly  reducing  the  number  of 
tubes  burning  oflf. 

This  rear  drum  is  now  made  in  two  forms.  That  adopted  by 
the  St.  Louis  manufacturers  is  simply  a  riveted  drum  20  inches 
in  diameter.  This  large  diameter  permits  the  water  grates  to  be 
screwed  in,  without  the  necessity  of  flattening  the  sides  of  the 
tube,  as  is  customary  with  the  form  adopted  by  the  Chicago 
manufacturers,  whose  rear  drums  are  10  inches  in  diameter. 
In  the  St.  Louis  form  the  dri}m  is  large  enough  to  permit  a  man 
to  enter  it  By  placing  a  light  through  a  hand-hole  into  the 
front  drum — which  is  usually  8  or  10  inches  diameter — it  is  pos- 
sible to  look  through  every  tube,  and  thus  ascertain  its  exact 
condition.  The  large  drum,  however,  offers  a  favorable  place 
for  the  accumulation  of  sediment,  which  may  cause  it  to  bum,  on 
account  of  the  high  temperatures  to  which  it  is  exposed.  No 
such  accident,  however,  has  occurred,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 
Fig.  220  shows  the  St.  Louis  form  of  construction.  It  shows  but 
a  single  row  of  water  grates,  this  form  still  being  frequently 
used,  as  being  easier  handled. 

This  figure  also  sliows  the  present  method  of  buildii^  the 
boiler  fronts.  In  the  early  form,  shown  in  Fig.  219,  the  ashpit 
was  wholly  below  the  floor  line,  and  was  extended  out  in  front 
of  the  boiler  front,  that  portion  of  it  being  covered  with  sheet- 
iron  plates,  which  were  removed  when  cleaning  the  ashpit. 
This  arrangement  proving  unsatisfactory,  it  was  replaced  by  the 
three-door  front  shown  in  Fig.  220.  This  plan  raised  the  average 
level  of  the  upper  grates  to  a  point  some  18  inches  above  that 
of  the  ordinary  furnace,  making  it  necessary  for  the  fireman  to 
lift  the  coal  that  much  higher,  and  making  the  firing  consid- 
erably more  laborious.  It  has  now  become  customary  to  raise 
the  floor  a  little  at  a  point  some  three  feet  away  from  the  front 
(see  heavy  dotted  line  in  Fig.  220),  thus  permitting  the  fireman  to 
stand  at  the  usual  level  with  reference  to  height  of  grate.  It  is 
desirable  also  to  have  the  ashpit  slope  to  the  rear,  to  facilitate 
cleaning. 

As  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  drawings,  the  operation  of  the 
down-draught  furnace  is  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
setting.     Very  little  air  is  admitted  below  the  water  grates ;  the 
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entire  supply  of  coal,  and  practically  all  the  air,  entering  aboYe. 
The  fire  burns  downward  instead  of  upward,  there  being  "  no 
thoroughfare  "  except  downward  through  the  grates.  The  gas- 
eous products  of  combustion,  together  with  the  finely  divided 
carbon  particles  which  form  the  visible  smoke,  are  forced 
through  the  incandescent  mass  of  coal  and  are  highly  heated, 
after  which  they  meet  the  equally  hot  flame  from  the  lower 
grates,  on  which  there  is  burning  what  is  practically  a  coke  fire. 
The  combined  water  of  the  volatile  matter  in  the  coal,  as  well  as 
its  moisture,  are  decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide 
gases.  These  combine  with  air  supplied  below  the  grate,  or 
drawn  downward  through  it,  and  bum,  thus  adding  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  furnace  instead  of  impeding  it.  The  separated 
carbon  meanwhile  is  transformed  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
is  invisible.  The  result  is  almost  complete  combustion.  Such 
little  additional  air  as  is  needed  is  furnished  through  the 
registers  of  the  doors  between  the  two  grates,  or  through  those 
of  the  ashpit,  the  doors  of  which  are  sometimes  left  partly  open 
also. 

In  practice  it  is  found  that,  as  an  average,  the  upper  grates 
do  probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  work.  When  the  boilers  are  not 
crowded  little  or  no  fuel  is  burned  on  the  lower  grates.  When 
there  is  a  demand  for  an  increased  amount  of  steam  the  fireman 
runs  his  slice-bar  along  or  between  the  upper  grates,  causing  a 
considerable  amount  of  half-burned  coal  to  drop  through  to  the 
lower  grates,  where  its  combustion  is  completed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  water  grates  and  headers  add  some- 
what to  the  heating  surface,  and  thus  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  boiler.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  this  reversing  of 
the  path  of  the  gases,  and  requiring  them  to  traverse  the  tortu- 
ous passages,  makes  necessary  a  somewhat  increased  chimney 
capacity,  if  it  is  desired  that  the  boilers  be  capable  of  doing  as 
much  work  as  with  the  ordinary  setting.  If  the  demand  for 
steam  never  greatly  exceeds  the  rated  capacity  of  the  boiler  the 
ordinary  chimney  will  answer,  it  simply  being  necessary  to 
carry  thinner  fires.  The  best  results,  however,  in  efficiency  and 
smokelessness,  as  well  as  in  capacity,  are  secured  by  having  a 
chimney  of  ample  height ;  a  statement,  however,  which  is  equally 
true  with  regard  to  ordinary  settings,  which  rarely  have  enough 
chimney. 

In  order  to  make  a  fair  and  definite  comparison  of  the  Hawley 
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down-draught  settiDg 
with  the  ordinary  fur- 
nace, the  Smoke  Com- 
miRsioQ  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  of  which  the 
writer  is  a  member, 
made  a  competitive  test 
at  the  plant  of  the 
William  J.  Lemp  Brew- 
ing Company,  on  July 
11,  1893.  The  boilers 
were  identical  in  every 
respect  except  as  re- 
gards their  famaces, 
and  that  the  chimney 
for  the  down-draughts 
was  143  feet  high,  and 
for  the  common  battery 
100  feet  high,  above 
grate  level.  The  official 
reports  of  these  tests  are 
appended  to  this  paper. 
^Table  I.)  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  both 
cases  the  boilers  were 
run  at  more  than  double 
their  nominal  rating, 
and  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  Hawley  was  over 
21  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  of  the  common  fur- 


nace. 

The  smoke  record 
(see  chart.  Fig.  222) 
shows  a  redaction  in 
the  smoke  of  nearly  96 
.per  cent ,  even  under 
these  estianrdinarily 
severe  conditions.  Fig. 
221  shows  a  chart  made 
by  the  writer  from  the 
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chimney  of  a  Heine  boiler,  set  witb  the  Hawlej  fomace,  at  a 
time  when  tlie  boiler  was  being  mn  at  25  per  cent  above  its 
rating.  It  bIiows  the  remarkably  low  flgare  of  only  j  of  1  per 
cent,  of  smoke~iu  fact,  there  was  absolutely  no  smoke  except 
T^bile  the  fires  were  being  cleaned. 

tKUCa  OHAtn  FOR 

HAWLEr  OaWN  DRAFT  FURNACE 
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It  will  be  seen  in  Figs.  219  and  220  that  in  the  standard  fonq 
of  construction  the  fireplace  is  immediately  under  the  front  end 
of  tbe  boiler.  This  usually  cuts  off  from  50  to  60  aqnare  feet  of 
Taluable  shell  heating  surface,  and,  furthermore,  must  interfere 
largely  with  the  circulation  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.    In  a  few 
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instances  external  fireplaces  have  been  boilty  but  their  somewhat 
greater  cost,  the  increased  space  occupied,  the  necessity  for  a 
special  form  of  front,  and  the  difficulty  found  in  supporting  the 
firebrick  arches  over  the  water  grates,  have  prevented  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  this  plan.  In  my  opinion,  however,  it  possesses  ' 
important  advantages  in  capacity  and  efficiency,  and  should  be 
followed  wherever  sufficient  space  is  available. 

With  the  present  form  of  water-drums  and  tubes  there  is  but 
little  danger  of  the  tubes  burning  out  unless  the  feed-water  is 
l)ad.    This  is  a  point  that  must  be  carefully  looked  into  when  it  is 
proposed  to  use  the  down-draught  furnace.   It  is  a  matter,  how- 
ever, that  should  always  have  attention,  whatever  the  type  of 
lx>iler  or  setting;  and  as  there  are  now  so  many  good  systems 
of  water  purification  there  is  little  excuse  for  permitting  heating 
surfaces  to  become  foul  with  scale.     When  the  tubes  bum  out 
they  do  so  without  causing  damage  to  the  surroundings.    Some- 
times only  the  threads  are  stripped,  and  at  other  times  the  tube 
splits,  resulting  in  a  large,  but  not  serious,  leak  of  water.    In 
such  cases  the  boilers  are  generally  run  in  their  regular  service 
until  the  usual  time  of  shutting  down,  and  oases  are  on  record 
where  the  boilers  have  been  run  until  Saturday  night — almost  a 
full  week.     It  is  desirable,  however,  that  at  least  one  side  of  the 
boiler  be  accessible,  in  order  to  afford  access  to  both  drums, 
particularly  with  bad  feed- water.     This  necessitates  a  passage- 
way between  each  pair  of  boilers. 

A  few  cases  of  grate  renewals  have  been  due  to  careless  or 
ignorant  handling  of  the  slice-bar  by  the  fireman,  bringing  a 
Severe  cross-bending  strain  on  the  tubes.  This,  of  course,  must 
t>e  carefully  guarded  against. 

There  being  considerable  special  ironwork  connected  with 
the  Hawley  setting,  this  type  of  furnace  is  necessarily  more 
expensive  in  first  cost  than  some  others.  Measured  in  results, 
however,  the  advantages  would,  in  most  cases,  appear  to  warrant 
a  considerably  greater  investment  than  is  ever  required. 

The  conditions  under  which  it  would  appear  unwise  to  use 
the  Hawley  down-draught  furnace  for  smoke  abatement  would 
seem  to  be  : 

First — ^Where  the  feed-water  is  quite  impure,  and  cannot  be 
readily  improved. 

Second. — Where  the  feed-water  is  bad,  and  the  boiler  is  not 
accessible  from  the  side. 
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Third. — ^Where  the  draught  is  poor,  and  the  boilers  are  hard 
worked.  Usually,  however,  the  lieight  of  chimney  can  be  in- 
creased. 

Fourth — Where  there  is  but  a  single  boiler.  The  possibility 
of  an  occasional  tube  renewal  might  cause  the  interruption  of 
the  service  for  several  days.  This  danger  would  be  very  remote 
with  reasonably  pure  feed-water. 

Fifth. — Where  the  plant  is  of  such  a  size  or  character  as  not 
to  warrant  the  investment. 

Evaporative  tests  made  by  myself  and  others  indicate  that 
the  Hawley  furnace  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  improved  water- 
tube  forms  of  boilers,  although  the  percentage  of  increase  is 
not  so  great  as  with  the  ordinary  boilers.*  The  design  of  the 
furnace  is  such  as  to  make  it  readily  applicable  to  any  form  of 
boiler. 

I  recently  prepared  a  series  of  instructions  to  firemen  for  a 
large  plant  operating  the  down-draught  furnaces.  These  are 
appended  hereto.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  requirements  are  not 
at  all  difficult  of  comprehension  and  execution. 

In  some  cases  the  use  of  this  furnace  has  been  found  to  add 
to  the  labor  cost.  This  was  due  in  a  few  cases  to  the  increased 
height  to  which  the  coal  had  to  be  lifted,  and  sometimes  to  the 
debilitating  effect  of  the  radiant  heat  pouring  out  through  the 
open  fire-doors  into  the  face  of  the  fireman.  Raising  the  floor 
level  has  remedied  the  former  trouble,  and  the  latter  has  been 
largely  reduced  by  an  improved  form  of  door,  which  can  be  so 
placed  as  to  keep  the  heat  off  the  fireman,  while  still  admitting  an 
ample  air  supply.  In  other  cases  the  draught  was  insufficient, 
and  large  demands  for  steam  have  necessitated  increased  labor. 
In  still  other  cases  the  firemen  have  not  thoroughly  understood 
the  best  method  of  handling  the  fires,  and  have  not  directed 
their  efforts  to  the  best  advanti^e.  With  the  latest  form  of 
construction,  proper  draught,  intelligent  and  careful  handling  of 
the  fires,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  the  amount 
of  labor  should  be  increased.  On  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be 
decreased,  as  tliere  is  less  coal  to  be  handled. 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  advantages  afforded  by  the  down- 
draught  type  of  boiler  furnace  is  the  fact  that  the  heating  surfaces 
are  exposed  to  practically  constant  temperatures.  There  is  no 
alternate  lieating  and  cooling,  as  is  the  case  with  the  common 

*  See  page  7d4. 
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setting,  when  the  doorB  are  opened  to  admit  fresh  chains  of 
fnel.  That  this  type  of  boiler  setting  is  destined  to  wide-spread 
nse  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  three  companies  alone 
have  within  the  last  five  years  applied  it  to  1,600  boilers,  abro- 
gating 240,000  horse-power. 

While  the  Hawley  type  of  down-dranght  fnmace  is  perhaps  the 
best  known,  others  are  coming  into  use,  which  promise  well, 
although  none  have,  as  yet,  met  with  very  wide  adoption.  One 
of  these,  invented  by  Mr.  Jos.  M.  Thomas,  of  St.  Louis,  is  shown 
in  Figs.  223  and  221.  In  essential  characteristics  it  resembles  the 
Hawley,  the  principal  point  of  difference  being  the  substitatiou 
of  a  series  of  firebrick  arches  in  place  of  the  water  grates. 
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It  possesses  two  important  advantages  :  first,  the  absence  of 
any  connection  with  the  pressure  system  of  the  boiler,  thus 
avoiding  trouble  from  that  source ;  and,  second,  the  brick 
arches  act  as  reservoirs  of  heat,  and  do  not  cool  the  fires  as  the 
water  grates  do.  It  would  be  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect 
higher  temperatures,  and  increased  efficiency  and  smokeless- 
ness.  Appended  hereto  are  found  the  results  of  two  tests  made 
by  the  writer  on  boilers  set  with  and  without  the  Thomas  fur- 
nace. My  expectations  as  to  smokelessness  and  efficiency  were 
fully  realized.  I  had  expected  some  loss  in  capacity,  due  to  the 
necessarily  limited  percentage  of  air-space  through  the  fire- 
brick grates,  but  in  this  I  was  agreeably  disappointed. 

The  difficulty  with  this  setting  thus  far  has  been  the  short 
life  of  the  grates,  varying  from  thirty  days  to  six  months,  de- 
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'jpending  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  Bervice,  and  the  care 
-^vith  which  the  firing  is  done.  Where  the  boilers  are  crowded, 
<:>r  where  the  firemen  are  careless,  the  arches  last  but  a  short 
'time.  If  their  durability  could  be  increased  to  an  average  of, 
say,  four  raouths^which  ought  to  be  possible  with  careful  hand- 
ling, if  the  boilers  are  not  uuduly  crowded — the  small  expense 
and  trouble  connected  with  their  renewal  would  be  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  improved  results.  Experiments  are  now  in  prog- 
7QBS  with  a  view  of  securing  a  more  highly  refractory  material 
out  of  which  to  make  the  grates,  and  until  this  is  foiind,  no 
extended  effort  will  be  made  to  push  the  introduction  of  the 
furnace. 

Another  form  of  down-draught  furnace  has  been  developed  by 
Mr.  J.  A-  Baldwin,  of  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan.  It  ia  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  Hawley,  the  principal  difference  being 
that,  instead  of  admitting  the  air  through  open  doors  above  the 
water  tubes,  it  enters  through  ducts  in  the  masonry  .side  walla, 
thus  being  preheated  to  some  extent.  Part  of  this  air  is  dis- 
charged above  the  water  grates,  and  part  below  them.  The 
lower  grates,  instead  of  being  ordinary  bars,  consist  of  perfo- 
rated wrought-iron  plates.  The  preheating  of  the  air  should 
be  an  advantage,  if  it  is  not  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
some  other  desirable  feature,  such  as  smokelessness,  capacity, 
or  efficiency. 

Only  a  few  of  these  furnaces  have  been  bnilt,  and  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  examining  them  myself,  but  I  am  told  that 
they  are  doing  good  work.  No  accurate  evaporative  tests  have 
been  made. 

Another  form  is  that  invented  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Plummer  of  St. 
Louis.  Mr.  Plummer  has  all  his  grate  surface  on  one  level,  and 
divides  it  lengthwise  into  three  parts,  The  two  outer  parts  are 
of  the  ordinary  pattern  of  up-draught  grates,  while  the  central 
portion  consists  of  water  tubes  connected  with  the  circulation  sys- 
tem of  the  boiler.  A  solid  brick  wall  blocks  off  the  rear  of  the 
fireplace,  and  extends  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ashpit,  except 
immediately  under  tlio  rear  end  of  the  water  tubes.  *  There  are 
two  partition  walls  in  the  ashpit,  running  lengthwise,  which 
separate  the  up-draught  from  the  dnwn-dranght  portion  of  the 
furnace.  The  firiu<;  ia  done  just  as  in  the  ordinary  furnace,  but 
the  only  escape  for  the  gases  is  downward  through  the  central 
water  grates.     The    plan  is  working   satisfactorily  on  a  small 
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scale  in  St.  Louis,  and  is  now  being  applied  to  a  large  boiler 
plant,  where  its  operation  will  be  watched  with  interest.  The 
difficulty  would  seem  to  be  the  necessity  for  great  width  of 
grate  surface,  it  being  necessary  to  get  the  entire  amount  of 
surface  in  one  level,  while,  in  the  Hawley  furnace,  it  is  divided 
over  two  different  planes.  An  increase  can,  of  course,  be  had 
by  lengthening  the  grates,  but  this  is  not  always  desirable. 

A  somewhat  similar  form  is  that  invented  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Bosley 
of  St  Louis,  and  applied  in  several  cases  in  connection  with  his 
"  incandescent "  internally  fired  boilera  He  divides  his  fire-box 
into  two  parts,  with  the  dividing  line  at  right  angles  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  boiler.  The  front  half  consists  of  an  ordinary  up- 
draught  grate.  In  the  rear  of  this  is  a  10-inch  front  water  drum 
or  header,  extending  clear  across  the  furnace,  and  connected  by 
means  of  2-inch  water  grates  to  a  similar  drum  in  the  rear. 
An  ashpit  of  the  usual  form  is  built  under  the  front  grate,  and 
a  closing-ofif  wall  above  the  rear  drum.  The  fire  is  burned  on 
the  front  grate  in  the  usual  manner,  a  bed  of  fire  being  also  car- 
ried on  the  water  grates.  The  path  of  the  gases  is  up  through 
the  front  grate  in  the  usual  manner,  and  down  through  the  water 
grates  in  the  rear.  A  lower  ashpit  permits  access  from  the 
front  to  the  space  underneath  the  water  grates 

Both  the  Plummer  and  Bosley  forms  of  down-draught  furnaces 
appear  to  utilize  the  heating  surface  of  the  shell  immediately 
overhead  to  better  advantage  than  the  Hawley,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  of  them  have  the  second  grate  located  where  it 
will  catch  and  consume  the  droppings  from  the  water  grates. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  exhaustive  investigations  or  tests  of  either 
of  these  types  of  setting  have  been  made. 

There  are  other  types  of  down-draught  furnace,  notably  that  of 
Post  &  Sawyer  of  Boston,  which  I  believe  has  been  applied 
only  in  connection  with  their  internally  fired  "  Complete  Com- 
bustion "  boiler,  and  which  does  not  use  a  lower  grate.  The 
other  forms  are,  in  general,  modifications  of  those  described 
liere,  being  few  in  number  and  relatively  unimportant 

The  system  in  its  best  shape  is  not  perfect  Much  has  been 
done  during  the  last  few  years  in  improving  details  so  as  to 
increase  the  efficiency,  durability,  and  reliability  of  the  appa- 
ratus, but  there  is  room  for  furth(T  improvements.  Even  in  its 
present  condition,  however,  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  careful  study 
of  progressive  engineers  everywhere. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  OPERATION  AND  CARE  OP  THE  HAWLEY  DOWN- 
DRAUGHT  FURNACE,  TO  SECURE  EFFICIENCY  AND  PREVENT  SMOKE 
WITH   ILLINOIS   COALS. 

PREPARED  BY  WIL1.I\M  H.   BRYAN,    CONSULTINa  ENGINEER,   ST.    LOTnS. 

Fire  frequently  and  in  small  quantities.  Break  up  the  lumps 
to  fist  size.  Fire  on  the  upper  grates  only,  carrying  a  bed  of 
uniform  thickness  over  the  entire  grate  surface.  Avoid  thin  or 
bare  spots. 

The  proper  thickness  of  fire-bed  depends  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  draught  and  size  of  the  coal.  Lump  coal  and  good  draught 
require  a  thick  fire,  say  8  to  10  inches,  while  fine  coal  and  poor 
draught  may  render  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  thickness  as  low 
as  4  inches.  Don't  let  the  elevation  of  the  grates  at  the  rear 
deceive  you,  but  be  sure  the  thickness  of  the  fuel-bed  is  the 
same  there  as  at  the  front 

When  slicing,  be  careful  that  no  green  coal  falls  through  to 
the  lower  grates.  Do  not  let  green  coal  get  to  the  under  side  of 
the  upper  fire  next  to  the  water  grates.  When  slicing  push  the 
bar  between  or  along  the  water  grates,  and  draw  it  back  again 
without  disturbing  the  fire.  Lift  the  slice-bar  just  enough  to 
break  the  caked  bed.  Use  the  slice-bar  as  little  as  possible.  Be 
very  careful  not  to  strain  the  tubes  with  the  slice-bar. 

See  that  the  bed  of  coal  on  the  upper  grates  does  not  get 
either  too  thick  or  too  thin.  The  former  will  reduce  the 
capacity,  and  the  latter  cause  smoke. 

Do  not  close  the  upper  doors  while  fresh  coal  is  on  the  fires. 

Do  not  reduce  the  draught  by  closing  the  dampers,  shutting 
the  fire  doors,  or  otherwise,  except  when  absolutely  necessary. 

Keep  the  lower  grates  well  covered,  but  do  not  let  the  bed  get 
too  thick,  nor  permit  clinker  to  accumulate. 

Keep  the  doors  between  the  upper  and  lower  grates  closed, 
except  when  cleaning  lower  grates,  say  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Admit  a  small  amount  of  air  under  the  lower  grates,  except 
when  they  are  bare  immediately  after  cleaning. 

When  cleaning  the  upper  grates  see  that  none  of  the  water 
tubes  are  uncovered  or  exposed.  The  quantity  and  location  of 
clinkers  can  usually  be  determined  by  running  the  dlice-bar 
through  the  fire.  They  can  then  be  loosened  and  hooked  out 
without  seriously  disturbing  the  fire-bed.     It  is  better  to  watch 
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for  clinkers  closely,  and  hook  them  out  as  fast  as  they  are 
formed,  rather  than  to  attempt  a  general  cleaning  of  the  entire 
fire-bed  at  one  time. 

Do  not  clean  the  lower  grates  when  there  is  much  green  coal 
on  the  upper  grates.  Immediately  after  cleaning  slice  the  upper 
grates  carefully,  so  as  to  get  a  covering  of  live  coals  for  the  lower 
grates. 

The  ashpit  should  be  cleaned  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep 
it  from  filling  up  and  obstructing  the  admission  of  air  to  the 
lower  grates.  Never  clean  the  ashpit  while  the  lower  grates  are 
bare  or  thinly  covered. 

Clean  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  cooling  the  fiires. 

When  cleaning  the  boilers  see  that  the  circulating  pipes,  and 
front  and  rear  drums,  to  which  the  water  grates  are  connected, 
are  thoroughly  washed  out  under  pressure.  Those  parts  which 
can  be  examined  should  be  looked  into  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  those  which  can  be  cleaned  by  mechanical  means  should 
have  frequent  attention.  Where  accessible,  the  water  grates 
should  be  washed  out  by  inserting  a  hose  into  each  one. 

TABLE  I. 

Results  of  Eyapobativb  Trials, 

Made  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Compromise  boilers,  with  Hawley  and  common  for- 
nacefl,  at  the  Wm.  J.  Lemp  Brewing  Association,  by  the  Smoke  Commission, 
City  of  St.  Louis,  to  determine  their  efficiencies  and  smoke  records. 

Kind  of  f nrnace Common.         Hawley. 

Number  or  other  designation  of  trial 1                           2 

Date July  11, 1898    July  11,  1S88 

Diiration hours  10                           8 

Number  of  boil ors  in  operation 2                           2 

State  of  the  weather CTleari                    Clear. 

Dimensions  and  Proportions. — Kind  of  l>oiler. ....  Her.  Ret.  Flue. 

Dimensions  of  shell,  diameter  and  length 60"  x  24' 

Number  and  diameter  of  tubes 18 — 6" 

Grate  surface area  square  feet  58  'SS.TS 

Water  heating  surface square  feet  1879  1948 

Superheating  surface nquare  feet  None. 

Ratio  of  grate  surface  to  water  heating  sur- 
face  Ito  82.4  86.92 

Mean  opening  of  damper  (percentage  of  full 

opening) 100 

Chimney  dimensions,  height  and  diameter. . . .  100x48  148x48 


*  Upper  grate  only. 
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Average  Prtuuret. — Atmoaphere,  aa  per  barome- 
ter  inches 

Steam  in  boiler,  bj  gsuge llw. 

"  "        absoluie Ibfl. 

Drangbt  sactiOD ineliea  of  water 

Average  Temptraturet. — Of  esleroalalr,  deg.Fabi. 

Of  boiler  room d^.  F»hr. 

Of  eacaping  gases  entering  diimn'j,  deg.  Fahr. 
Of  feed-water  enteriog boiler... :.  ..deg,  Pahr. 

Of  ateBm  in  tiolier deg.  Fahr. 

JWi.— Kind  of  coal 

Size  of  coal 

Cost  per  ton  of  3,000  lbs.,  dellTsred 

Calorific  power  by  calorimeter,  B.T.U.  per  lb. 
Tbeoretlc«l   evaporative  power,  from  aod   at 

2ia  deg.  FaLr.,  in  lbs.  water  per  lb.  coal. . . 

Totai  quanlitj  conBDined lbs. 

Total  ash,  dinbpr^,  and  nnbarned  coal....lbe. 

Proportion  of  asli,  etc.,  to  coal per  crat. 

Unbumi^d  coal  In  asb lbs. 

Trueaab Iba. 

Total  combustible  bnmed tba. 

Mean  Iblckness  of  fire inches 

Oombutlion  per  J?our.— Coal  act';  eoDBumed..  .lbs. 

Combustible  actually  consumed lbs. 

Per  square  foot  grate  surface,  coal lbs, 

"           "                 "               eoiiib'ble..lbe. 
Per  square  foot  beating  eurf ace,  co«1 lbs. 

"  "  "  comb'blfl . .  Iba. 

Gaiorinulrie    Tlwt*.— Quality    of    the    steam   (drj 

steam  =  1) 

Aiu'l  of  water  entrained  in  tbesteam,  per  cent. 

Amount  of  superLeating deg.  Fabr. 

W(i/er.— Amount  apparently  evaporated. lbs. 

Amount    actually   evaporated    (corrected    for 

entraiiiment) Iba. 

Fartnr  of  evaporation 

Equivalent  evaporation  into  dry  steam    from 

a-id  at  213  deg.  Fahr lbs. 

Economif  KcnporatioTt. — Per  pound  of  coal : 

Water  actually  evaporated  (corrected  for  en- 

trainment) lbs. 

Equivalent  frnu]  niid  at  313  deg.  Fabr lbs. 

Per   pound   of   combustible. — Water   scttully 

evaporated  {corrected  for  entralnment). ,  .ihe. 

Equivalent  from  end  at  313 deg.  Fabr lbs. 

Evaporntion  per  Hour. 

Water  actnally  evaporated  (corrected  for   en- 

trainment) lbs. 


80.0B 

80.05 

97.85 

Bg.S8 

11S.5B 

114.28 

.« 

.80 

89.S 

8B.3 

0S.5 

se.s 

S43.S 

540 

167.4 

imM 

S36. 

337.36 

Gilleopie. 

Bnwll  Lnmp. 

♦1.75 

8,723.4 

»,»76.2 

10.07 

10.SS 

24.000 

17,200 

8,904 

3.462 

18.3S 

14..S1 

1,008.8 

615 

3,196.7 

1.H47 

90.796 

14,7.18 

Dry. 
None. 
None. 

130,983 

111,618 

120,982 
1.088 

111,618 
1.091 

134,816.40       121,769.78 

6.249 
6.700 

«.480 
7.079 

6.058 
6.660 

7.07 
8.363 
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Equivalent  from  nnd  at  212  deg.  Falir. ..   Ahf. 

Per  square  f(M>t  lientiDg*  surface. — Water  ac- 
tually evap'd  (corrected  for  entrainment)1bs. 

Equivalent  from  and  at  212  deg.  Fahr lbs. 

Per  square  foot  grate  surface. — Water  actu- 
ally evaporated  (corrected) lbs. 

Equivalent  from  and  at  212  deg.  Fahr lbs. 

Bfflcieney. 

Percentage  of  total  calorific  power  utilized,  or 
efficiency per  cent. 

Horse-Power. 

Actually  developed  on  basis  of  84^  Iba.  water 
evaporated  per  hour  from  and  at  212  deg. 
Falir horse-power 

Commercial  rating horse-power 

Proportion  capacity  developed  is  of  commer- 
cial rating per  cent. 

Heating  surface  required  to  develop  1  horse- 
power  square  feet 

Smoke  Record. 

Mean  smoke  production on  a  scale  of  100 

Reduct.of  smoke  by  f  urn. being  tested,  per  cent. 

AncUifBes  {Average).—Cotil : 

Moisture 

Volatile  matter 

Fixed  carbon 

Sulphur 

Aab 

Refuse  (ash,  clinkers,  unburned  coal,  etc.)  : 

Moisture 

Volatile  matter '. 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash 

Gases : 

Hydro-carbons 

Carbonic  oxide 

(*arbonic  acid 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen  (by  diff.) 


18,681.6 


15,821.3 


6.705 

7.162 

7.281 

7.814 

217.21 

264.48 

235.89 

288.55 

56.60 


68.58 


396.57 

441.19 

188 

207 

210.9 

218.1 

4.74 

4.41 

74.16 

8.19 

95.67 

8.60 

8.84 

29.506 

29.868 

50.804 

48.452 

1.360 

1.58 

10.28 

11.27 

Red.  to  dry  Weight. 
1.91  1. 

29.56  28.98 

68.58  75.02 


None. 

.43 

5.41 

9.77 

84.89 


None. 

.14 

7.61 

9.52 

82.78 


TABLE  II. 

Results  of  Eyaporitiyb  Tbial8„ 

Made  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Horizontal  Flue  Boilers,  with  and  withont  the 
Thomas  Smokeless  Furnace,  at  Clirlaty  Fire  Clay  Works,  for  Thomas  For- 
nace  Company,  to  determine  their  capacity  and  efficiency. 

Kind  of  furnace Common.        ThomM, 

Number  or  other  designation  of  test 1  2 

Date 1895.  Feb.  11  Feb.  12 
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Duration hours 

Number  of  boilers  in  operation 

State  of  the  weather 

Dimensions  and  Proportions, — Kind  of  boiler 

Dimensions  of  shell,  diameter  and  len^h 

Number  and  diameter  of  tubes 

Orate  surface,  9.67'  wide,  4'  long.  Area  square  feet 

Water  heating  surface square  feet 

Superheating  surface square  feet 

Percentage  of  air  space  in  grate per  cent. 

Ratio  of  grate  surface  to  water  h'ting  surface..!  to 
Mean  opening  of  damper  (percentage  of  full  open- 
ing)    

Chimney  dimensions,  height  and  diameter. 

Average   Pressures. — Atmosphere,    as     per    barome- 
ter  inches 

Steam  in  boiler,  by  gaug^ lbs. 

absolute .lbs. 

Draught  suction inches  of  water 

Average  Temperatures. — Of  external  air deg.  Fahr. 

Of  boiler  room deg.  Fahr. 

Of  escaping  gases  entering  chimney.  .  .deg.  Fahr. 

Of  feed -water  entering  boiler deg.  Fahr. 

Of  steam  in  boiler deg.  Fahr. 

Fad, — Kind  of  coal 

Size  of  coal 

Cost  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  delivered 

Calorific  power  by  calorimeter B.  T.  U.  per  lb. 

Theoretical  evaporative  power,   from  and  at  212 

deg.  Fahr. ,  in  lbs.  water  per  lb.  coaT. 

Total  quantity  consumed lbs. 

Total  ash,  clinkers,  and  unbumed  coal lbs. 

Proportion  of  ash,  etc.,  to  coal per  cent. 

True  ash lbs. 

Total  combustible  burned lbs. 

Mean  thick ness  of  fire inches 

Combustion  per  Hour. — Coal  actually  consumed lbs. 

Combustible  actually  consumed . .  .* lbs. 

Per  square  foot  grate  surface,  coal lbs. 

combustible....  lbs. 

Per  square  foot  heating  surface,  coal lbs. 

combustible. .  .lbs. 


<  < 


(( 


Calorimetric  Tests. — Quality  of  the  steam  (dry  steam  =  1) 
Amount  of  water  entrained  in  the  steam,  .per  cent. 
Amount  of  superheating deg.  Fahr. 

Water. — Amount  apparently  evaporated lbs. 

Amount  actually  evaporated  (corrected  for  entrain- 
nient) lbs. 

51 


9 

9 

2 

2 

Fair. 

Snowing. 

Hor.  Fine. 

48"x20' 

46"  X  20' 

4  X  11" 

4  X  10" 

88.67 

796 

669 

t 

None. 

45 

81.68 

20.66 

17.06 

100 

60x80" 

29.681 

29.476 

77.66 

74.40 

92.86- 

89.10 

.8788 

.4097 

28.26 

21.60 

46.22 

62.51 

Abont900 

618.24 

61.86 

61.89 

822 

819 

Mount  OllTe. 

Lump. 

$1,875 

11,100 

11.49 

10,876 

8,000 

1.640 

1,036 

14.84 

12.96 

1,048 

808 

8,886 

6,964 

6 

8 

1,162.8 

888.88 

981.7 

778.77 

29.81 

22.99 

26.89 

20.01 

1.45 

1.36 

1.236 

1.186 

Dry. 

None. 

None. 

46,350 

43,739 

46,850 


43,789 
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Factor  of  evaporation 1.2014  1.9012 

Equivalent  evaporation  into  drj  steam  from  and  at 
212  deg.  Fahr lbs.  66,685  62,589 

Economic  Evaporation, — Per  ponnd  of  coal : 

Water  actually  evaporated  (correctcxl  for  entrain- 
ment) lbs.  4.47  5.47 

Equivalent  from  and  at  212  deg.  Fahr lbs.  5.37  6.57 

Per  pound  of  combustible. — Water  actually  evap- 
orated (corrected  for  entrainment) lbs.  5.25  6.28 

Equivalent  from  and  at  212  deg.  Fahr lbs.  6.80  7.54 

Ewtporation  per  Hour, 

Water  actually  evaporated  (corrected  for  entrain- 
ment)  lbs.  5,150  4,860 

Equivalent  from  and  at  212  deg.  Fahr lbs.         6,187.2  6,887.7 

Per  square  foot  heating  surface. — Water  actually 
eva|>orated  (corrected  for  entrainment) lbs.  6.48  7.87 

Equivalent  from  and  at  212  deg.  Fahr lbs.  7.78  8.86 

Per  square  foot  grate  surface. — Water  actually 
evaporated  (corrected)  lbs.  138.18  126.67 

Equivalent  from  and  at  212  deg.  Fahr lbs.  160.  160.06 

Efficiency. 

Percentage  of  total  calorific  power  utilized,  or  effi- 
ciency  percent.  46.71                67.6 

Water  evaporated  for  $1  worth  of  fuel lbs.  6,504              7,969 

Cost  of  evaporating  1,0(X)  lbs.  of  water cents  15.88              12.66 

Cotkl  consumed  per  horse-power  per  hour lbs.  6.48                6.25 

Increase  of  efficiency  made  by  the  Thomas  furnace  22.4 

Horae^Potoer, 

Actually  developed  on  basis  of  34^  lbs.  water 
evaporated  per  hour  from  and  at  212  deg. 
Fahr horse-power  179.84  169.18 

Ck)mmercial  rating,  at  7^  square  feet  heating  sur- 
face  horse-power  106  87.85 

Proportion  capacity  developed  is  of  commercial 
rating per  cent.  169.19  192.66 

Heating  surface  required  to  develop  1  horse- 
power  square  feet  4.48  8.89 

Analyses  {Average). — Coal :  , 

Moisture 12.04 

Volatile  matter :{2.95 

Fixed  carbon 41.63 

Sulphur 8.28 

Ash 10. 10 

looT" 

Since  forwarding  the  paper  for  publication,  in  advance  of  the 
Convention,  I  have  completed  two  series  of  boiler  trials  on  Heine 
boilers,  of  375  horse-power  each,  in  the  plant  of  the  Edison  Illaini- 
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Dating  Company,  St.  Louis,  and  the  following  ia  an  abstract  of 
the  resnlts : 

Kind  of  furnace Common  Hiinlpr  Buwlof 

Date  April  18.1805     May  I  o,  1895     M«y31,  1985 

Duration hours  10  10  8 

t'o«l,  kiDd Hurricaue  Ml.  OliVB. 

He»l  Value,  B.  T.  U per  pound  11,481  11,456  10,771 

Theiiretical   evaporative  power  per 

pound  rmmandat  213° 11.8S  il.Sa  11.15 

C'nal  pvT  »]uiir«  foot  grate  Burface, 

perlionr 33.44  23112  38.73 

Water  per  nquare  Toot   of  heating 

earfare  from  and  at  St 9° 5.40  8,7?  4.1fi 

Wairr  per  square  foot  per   pound 

coal  from  and  at  813° 8.3S.5  8.00  6.23 

Effi'iency percent.  70.114  75.64  73,69 

DrSDglit inches  .745  .375  .00 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  draught  is  mach  less  in  the  Hawley 
trials,  due  to  the  boiler  being  locateil  farther  from  the  chiinuey. 
Better  draught  would  probably  have  improved  the  efficicucy. 
NevertlieleBS,  there  is  ftu  increase  of  about  8  per  cent.  The  drop 
in  efficiency,  due  to  inferior  coal,  is  well  shown  iu  the  last  column. 
These  results  are  the  best  that  have  thus  far  been  secured  with 
similar  coal,  so  far  as  I  um  aware. 


Mr.  Alexander  Dow. — In  the  public  lighting  plant  of  Detroit 
there  may  be  seen  seven  double-iieck  shell  boilei-s,  each  of  3,000 
square  feet  heating  surface,  with  |-inch  shells,  adapted  for  li'.O 
pounds  steam  pressure,  which  have  been  fitted  with  the  Hawley 
dowu^raught  furnace,  and  furtlier,  with  a  firebrick  arch  and  com- 
bustion chamber  immediately  behind  the  furnace.  The  arch  pro- 
tects the  shell  of  the  boiler  from  the  direct  action  of  the  fiame, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintaiuK  the  temperature  necessary  for  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  fuel.  The  boilers  have  internal  dia- 
phragms, controlling  their  circulation,  aud  the  uptake  of  the 
Hawley  furnace  is  carried  to  the  upper  drum.  The  whole  design 
is  due  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Peck,  of  Bochester,  N.  T.  Four  of  these 
boilers  have  been  in  service.  The  normal  work  of  the  plant  re- 
quires, at  present,  that  one  boiler  be  worked  nearly  to  its  capacity 
during  the  hours  of  stj'eet  lighting,  and  the  other  boiler  of  the 
pair  is  kept  in  reserve,  with  a  banked  fire  aud  low  ateam  pressure. 
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At  the  present  season  of  the  year,  daring  about  eight  honrs 
the  triple-expansion  engines  of  the  plant  are  in  service,  and  the 
boiler  is  worked  at  160  pounds.  During  the  remainder  of  Uie 
twenty-four  hours  there  is  a  very  light  load,  and  the  pressure  is 
allowed  to  run  down  to  approximately  90  pounds. 

Our  experience  with  our  Hawley  furnaces  dates  from  February 
1,  when  they  were  put  in  service  for  heating,  and  to  famish 
steam  for  preliminary  work.  The  actual  service  of  the  plant  dates 
from  April  1,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  its  capacity  is  as  yet 
in  use.  Tests  have  been  made  on  the  boilers  and  furnaces  to 
ascertain  that  they  met  the  contractor's  guarantees,  but  these  were 
of  a  limited  character  only,  and  are  not  suitable  for  publication. 
Our  experience,  however,  has  been  varied  intentionally ;  we  having 
tried  every  manner  of  firing  known  to  us,  and  all  kinds  of  soft  coal, 
from  Pocahontas  lump  down  to  a  mixture  of  slack  and  dust  to 
which  the  seller  would  not  attach  a  name.  We  have  learned 
definitely  that  the  furnaces  will  consume  any  fuel  which  can  reason- 
ably be  termed  coal,  with  economy,  and  without  noticeable  smoke. 
Further,  that  the  grates  will  bum  from  three  to  four  times  the  coal 
per  square  foot  of  surface  that  can  be  burned  on  plain  grates,  with 
the  same  draught  and  final  temperature  of  gases ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  furnaces  will  stand  severe  forcing.  We  are  still  experi- 
menting, with  a  view  to  finding  the  most  economical  grade  of  fuel, 
and  while  our  data  have  not  been  finally  correlated,  they  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  most  steam  per  dollar  can  be  made  with  a 
fairly  good  quality  of  coal.  The  temptation  to  bum  a  poor  qual- 
ity of  slack,  at  a  low  price,  in  such  furnaces,  is  very  great,  but  our 
data,  which  include  all  freights  and  handling,  would  indicate 
that  economy  lies  with  the  higher  grades. 

Mr.  A,  F.  Kagle. — I  am  glad  to  see  this  contribution  of 
engineering  facts  from  actual  practice. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  low  efficiencies  obtained  in  these 
trials.  In  the  first  case,  with  the  common  setting,  only  66.6  per 
cent,  was  realized,  and  with  the  Hawley  furnace  only  68  53  per 
cent.  The  escaping  gases  were  precisely  the  same  with  eacli  fur- 
nace, namely,  540  degrees.  The  rate  of  combustion  was  practi- 
cally the  same.  If  the  Hawley  furnace  produced  a  more  perfect 
combustion,  thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  boilers,  why 
should  not  the  escaping  gases  have  been  of  a  higher  tem])eratnre? 
Would  not  that  be  a  natural  inference?  However,  I  do  not  place 
too  great  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  pyrometric  measurements. 
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But,  approximately,  thej  arc  probably  correct,  and  while  the 
temperature  is  high  (540  degrees),  tliis  bigli  temperdture  of  itself 
does  not  account  for  the  low  efficieuciea  obtained.  The  figures 
given  by  the  author  are  in  jigreemeDt  with  my  own  experience 
and  observation,  and  I  believe  there  ia  yet  to  be  made  a  groat 
ini|iroTement  in  burning  our  western  cheap  soft  coals. 

Tlie  Hawley  furnace  is,  uo  doubt,  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  I  believe  we  should  attitin  an  efficiency  of  80  per  cent,  with 
the  best  type  of  boiler. 

The  boilers  in  this  case  were  not  of  a  type  likely  to  give  the 
most  economic  resnits,  but  owing  to  the  character  of  the  water  at 
St.  Louis  they  are  a  preferred  type  for  that  locality. 

Can  the  author  give  us  any  data  of  the  Hawley  furnace  applied 
to  other  types  of  boilers  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  where  better 
efficiencies  were  obtained?  Or,  to  put  it  broadly,  what  is  the 
highest  known  efficiency  of  any  furnace  with  any  type  of  boiler 
using  western  cheap  soft  ooaU  ? 

The  indications  are  that  these  cheap  soft  coals  must  be  burned 
at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  anthracite  coal.  It  is  possible 
that  a  forced  draught  may  yet  become  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
furnaces  burning  this  class  of  fut-1.  and  then  with  it  will  come  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  durable  grates. 

Mr.  William  Kent. — The  last  remarks  in  the  discussion  of 
this  paper  of  Mr.  Bryan's  touch  a  most  important  fact — the  low 
efficiency  of  the  coals  in  the  West;  and  the  data  given  by  the 
paper,  together  with  those  in  the  concluding  addendum,  give  ns  a 
clew  to  that  low  efficiency.  It  is  that  there  is  not  enough  heating 
surface  provided  in  the  boilers.  In  the  case  in  the  addendum  the 
highest  efficiency  is  got  with  tlie  least  rate  of  water  evaporated 
per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  aud  tlie  worst  efficiency  is 
given  with  the  most  rapid  rate  of  evaporation.  In  some  of  the 
cases  in  the  paper  it  would  indicate  that  if  the  owner  of  the 
boilers  would  put  in  twice  as  much  heating  surface,  or  twice  as 
many  boilers  as  he  has  got,  he  would  make  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,  saving.  And  that  is  the  trouble  with  the  whole  boiler 
engineering  of  the  West ;  tljey  put  in  too  few  boilers  for  the  work, 
and  they  are  driving  the  boiler  to  8  or  f  pounds  of  water  evapo- 
rated per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  when  they  ought  to  get 
it  down  to  about  4  pounds. 

In  regard  to  the  question  asked  in  the  discussion  just  read,  why 
A  boiler  that  gave  only  540  degrees  temperature  in  the  chimney 
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should  fj;ive  such  h)\v  (»flicioncy,  it  may  be  siii«l  that  low  tempera- 
lure  in  the  ehiuiiiey  is  often  proihiced  by  too  much  air  |»assing 
ov(  r  through  the  grates,  or  through  leaks  in  the  wall,  and  low 
temperature  in  ilie  chiiniie}'  is  not  always  an  indication  of  good 
economy.  Good  economy  cannot  be  obtained  without  low  tem- 
p(»rjiture  in  the  chimney.  But  low  temperature  may  be  obtained 
by  two  causes — one,  by  ja-oper  absorption  of  the  heat  by  the  heat- 
ing surfaces  of  the  boiler,  and  the  other  by  leaks  of  air  throuirh 
the  brickwork,  and  it  is  for  the  engineer  to  find  out  in  each  case 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  low  temperature. 

Prof.  /«'.  (\  (\trpe))U'r. — I  think  part  of  the  difference  in  the 
economy  of  these  t^vo  plants  can  be  ascertained  by  examining  the 
results  of  the  flue  gas  analysis.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case 
of  the  common  boiler  there  was  but  a  trifle  over  oj  per  cent,  of 
COj,  whereas  in  tiie  Hawley  furnace  it  was  Tj'^o  W^  cent.  It  is 
considered  that  about  8  per  cent,  represents  good  firing,  and  any- 
thing els(i  represents  rather  poor  firing,  so  I  think  in  this  case 
that  the  (character  of  the  tiring  is  better  in  the  case  of  thellawley 
furnace  tlian  in  the  other.  There  was  more  air  admitted  per 
pound  of  coal  consumed  for  the  common  furnace  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Hawley.  That  is  sufficient,  I  think,  to  account  for  all  the 
difference  in  the  results.  I  do  not  believe  but  that  the  common 
funuice,  with  equally  good  management,  would  have  done  as  well. 
Tiie  tests  show  it  was  not  so  well  mannged.  I  commend  Mr.  Bryan's 
form  f<n-  reporting  a  boiler  test  as  an  excellent  one. 

M.i\  Kruf. — I  ask  Mr.  Biyan  to  tell  us  how  the  analyses  were 
mad(i  which  show  no  hydrocarbon  in  the  gases.  If  the  gases 
were  collected  over  mercury,  and  care  taken,  they  would  have 
found  some  hydrocarbon. 

Mi\  Bryan. — That  work  was  done  by  assistants  from  Professor 
Potter's  laboratory.     I  trusted  that  entirely  to  his  hands. 

Mi\  KeiiL — Were  the  gases  collected  over  the  water  ? 

Mi\  Bryan. — Yes.  As  to  the  highest  efficiency  obtainable,  I 
think  my  addition  to  the  paper  would  perhaps  answer  the  ques- 
tion. I  personally  know  of  no  records  better  than  75.54  with  our 
Rf.  '^.o-  'a  joals.  I  have  colh^cted  the  results  of  a  large  number  of 
"  ordinary  boilers,  and  the  average  efficiency  is  51.33 
Mie  higliest  result  which  I  have  ever  obtained  on  an 
'••iler  with  the  ordinary  setting  is  (JO.  17  per  cent.,  and 
<y  enough,  was  with  slack  coal ;  but  I  think  it  was 
S]  'extremely  skilful  tiring.     Of  course,  I  attribute  a 
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couaiderable  part  of  the  liigb  efficiuDcy  bIiomu  in  tbe  first  two 
trials  on  tli©  boaid  to  the  excellence  of  the  fuel.  "We  have  found 
that  the  better  the  coal  the  better  t!ie  efficiencj',  Aa  to  tlie  rate 
of  evaporation  per  squttrti  foot  heutiug  surface,  and  the  rate  of  coal 
burned  per  square  foot  grate  area,  qaeerly  enough,  we  have  found 
our  beat  efficiencies  at  these  high  rates.  But  it  simply  proves, 
to  mj  mind,  thitt  we  hare  the  rate  per  square  foot  of  grate  about 
right.  Certsiniy,  if  we  put  in  more  heating  surface,  leaving  tbe 
grate  as  it  waa,  our  ufticiency  should  improve  ;  but  the  aame  result 
can  be  secured  by  cutting  down  the  grate  surface,  and  this  is 
preferable,  as  our  capacity  is  already  ample. 

Mr.  E.  D.  MiiU:r. — I  would  like  to  answer  Mr.  Kent  in  regard 
to  the  greater  amount  of  beating  surface.  In  that  first  trial,  where 
we  ran  with  a  plain  grate,  we  made  come  preliminary  tests,  run- 
ning at  a  lower  rate  of  combustion,  and  consequently  at  a  lower 
performance  per  square  foot  of  heatiug  surface,  with  a  decided 
loss  in  efficiency.  And  wo  found  ihat  ii  performance  of  5.1  pounds 
per  square  foot  heating  surface  represented  for  that  particular  case 
_  tbe  most  economical  point.  We  afterwards  ran  auoihev  test — I 
don't  know  whether  iVL-.  Bryan  has  the  data  here — where  we  got 
8^  pounds  from  and  at  '212  degrees  Fahr.  per  pound  of  coal  from 
practically  the  same  ooal,  running  at  just  about  the  same  rate — 
was  it  a  little  Ipss  or  a  little  liigher? 

Mr.  Bryan. — Very  nearly  the  same— slightly  higher. 

Mr.  Meier. — Then  we  have  another  teat  made  with  the  Hawley 
furnace  on  a  boiler  of  the  same  size,  I  do  not  think  either  of  us  bas 
the  data  here.  Professor  Potter  ran  that  teat.  We  ran  the  boiler 
first  about  20  per  cent,  above  its  rated  capacity,  and  then  ran  it 
at  40,  and  the  efficiency  at  40  per  cent,  above  was  decidedly  belter. 
I  bebeve  that  the  whole  question  of  the  amount  of  beating  surface 
is  misunderstood.  It  depends  upon  a  great  many  other  circum- 
stances what  the  proper  amount  of  heatiug  snrface  for  a  given  set 
of  conditions  will  be ;  and  I  believe  the  true  solution  will  be  found 
possibly  in  adding  more  heating  surface,  but  not  adding  it  in  the 
boiler.  I  believe  that  we  should  let  tbe  gasea  escape  from  the 
boiler  at  a  higher  temperature  than  has  been  considered  the  best 
for  economy,  and  then  pot  those  gases  through  some  form  uf 


Mr.  F.  W.  2'fii/lai'. — May  I  inquire  whether  tlioy  have  ever,  on 
those  same  boilers,  let  the  heating  surface  remain  as  it  is— -which 
is,  of  course,  a  fixed  constant— and  diminished  the  grate  area? 
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With  that  combination  you  get  a  very  high  rate  of  combastion 
with  your  present  heating  surface,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing 
of  which  Mr.  Kent  speaks.  A  diminished  grate,  with  a  high  rate 
of  combustion  on  the  grate,  and  the  present  heating  surface,  it 
seems  to  me  would  give  us  a  higher  efficiency  than  yet  attained, 
if  Mr.  Kent  is  right,  and  I  think  he  is. 

j\Ir,  Meier, — We  have  experimented  with  that,  but  there  is  one 
practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  it,  and  that  is  that  in  most  plants 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  they  have  occasional  demands  for 
forcing,  and  if  we  were  to  find  the  point  where  the  grate  itself 
was  forced  to  its  highest  capacity,  and  fix  its  area  by  that,  then,  in 
spite  of  the  larger  heating  surface  of  the  boiler,  we  would  not 
have  grate  enough  for  forcing  the  boiler  afterwards.  That  is  one 
difficulty.  Another  is  that  you  have  to  have  a  certain  proportion 
between  the  clear  calorimeter  area  around  the  tubes  and  the 
amount  of  fuel  burned,  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  the  gases 
that  passes  through  this  ar^a.  Another  illustration  is  found 
right  in  the  experience  of  this  same  company  ;  they  have  another 
l)lant  where  they  have  a  different  style  of  water-tube  boilers,  from 
which  they  have  never  been  able  to  get  more  than  7.6  pounds, 
whereas  we  got  S.33  there,  although  the  other  boilers  evaporated 
perhaps  only  60  per  cent,  as  much  per  square  foot  of  heating 
surface. 

Mr.  John  A.  Laird. — Witli  reference  to  Mr.  Kent's  criticism  of 
our  western  boiler  practice,  I  would  like  to  give  the  Society  a  little 
of  our  experience  in  the  St.  Louis  Water  Department,  with  east- 
ern boiler-makers  and  experts.  Some  two  years  ago  bids  were 
opened  for  six  800-horse-power  boilers.  A  bonus  of  $1,500 
was  offered  for  each  per  cent,  the  efficiency  went  above  65  per 
cent.,  using  Illinois  coal ;  also  an  equal  forfeiture  for  efficiency 
below  65  per  cent.  One  of  the  eastern  boiler-makers  came  in 
and  made  a  very  low  bid,  basing  it  on  the  anticipated  bonus.  In 
order  to  get  high  efficiency  he  put  a  very  large  amount  of  heating 
surface  in  his  boiler,  something  over  3,500  square  feet  for  the 
300-horse-power  boiler ;  also  large  grate  area.  The  official  test 
showed  61  per  cent,  efficiency,  and  that  test  was  conducted  by 
one  of  the  leading  experts  from  the  East,  witli  the  rci^ult  that  the 
eastern  boiler-maker's  final  estimate  was  >^6,000  less  than  his 
bid. 

Mr.  Kent. — I  hope  that  my  remarks  will  not  be  misunderstood 
as  saying  that  plenty  of  heating  surface  is  a  panacea  for  all  the 
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ills  of  boilers.     Notwithstanding  what  the  gentleman  said  with 

jregard  to  getting  a  very  low  efficiency  out  of  a  boiler  with  a  very 

Ictrge  amount  of  heating  surface,  I  want  to  insist  on  the  fact  that 

^v^heu  you  have  in  the  result  of  a  boiler  test  a  yery  high  tempera- 

ti^ure   in  tlie  chimney,  and  a  very  high  rate  of  evaporation  per 

SKqaare  foot  of  heating  surface,  you  will  have  low  efficiency,  and 

"fche  necessary  remedy  for  that  state  of  things  is  tp  increase  the 

amount  of  boilers  you  have ;  not  necessarily  put  in  some  other 

'^ype  of  boiler,  but  add  to  your  boiler  plant,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 

ifforcing  ;  and  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Meier  that  probably  the 

^■lest  place  to  put  in  the  heating  surface  is  beyond  the  boiler,  in  an 

^^conomizer,  and  not  in  the  boiler  itself,  because  you  have  the 

^sondition  of  lower  temperature  in  the  water  in  the  economizer 

^which  would  enable  the  economizer  to  absorb  the  heat  better  than 

"the  boiler.     But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  in  the 

n^est  that  there  has  been  bad  engineering  in  the  last  fifty  years, 

dn  being  too  stingy  in  the  amount  of  boilers  put  in. 

Mr,  M.  L.  Ilolman, — ^It  is  evident  that  there  is  one  practical 
question  with  which  Mr.  Kent  is  not  familiar,  in  the  handling  of 
our  coals.  We,  of  course,  did  not  make  our  coal,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  must  use  it.  Now,  the  thing  which  most  affects  the  effi- 
ciency when  it  comes  to  a  duty  test  is  the  cleaning  of  the  fire.  The 
boiler  will  show  a  good  efficiency  on  a  short-time  test,  and  the 
eastern  expert,  the  first  time  that  he  works  with  that  coal,  will 
discover  that  after  he  has  run  about  four  hours  he  has  little  or  no 
fire  left  He  then  starts  in  to  clean  fires,  and  loses  the  steam 
pressure,  and  the  test  stops.  Now,  the  thing  which  operates 
against  the  high  efficiencies  when  you  come  to  get  the  final 
result  is  the  amount  of  coal  which  has  to  go  into  the  furnace  when 
you  are  cleaning,  and  we  have  in  regular  work  to  clean  about 
once  in  every  four  hours.  That  is  the  practical  point  which  most 
aflfects  the  man  who  guarantees  the  boiler. 

Mr.  Kent. — Mr.  Holman  probably  assumes  that  I  speak  as  an 
eastern  expert.  In  the  works  of  Mr.  Bauer,  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
I  tested  some  coal  shipped  from  Illinois.  I  tested  first  in  Illinois, 
and  found  the  worst  record  I  ever  obtained.  I  burned  that  coal 
very  slowly,  and  in  order  to  prove  that  the  bad  result  was  not  due 
to  the  boiler,  I  shipped  a  carload  of  that  coal  to  a  boiler  that  had 
a  record,  at  Mr.  Bauer's  works  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  inside 
of  an  hour  after  we  changed  from  firing  the  Hocking  Valley  coal 
to  this  Illinois  coal,  they  could  not  run  the  engine,  and  we  had 
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the  same  ex})erience  exactly  that  we  had  in  Illinois.  So  that  I 
appreciate  the  difficulties  that  people  have  in  burning  Illinois 
coal,  and  Dot  the  least  of  them  is  the  bad  way  that  the  ash 
behaves,  in  melting,  when  the  temperature  is  very  high,  and 
clogging  up  the  grates.  I  reported  about  that  coal  over  ten  years 
ago  to  the  Society.  You  will  find  an  account  of  it  in  my  paper, 
in  Volume  IV.  of  the  Transactions, 

Mr.  Meier, — I  want  to  correct  Mr.  Kent  in  regard  to  the  addi- 
tional grate  area.  I  made  some  experiments  ou  that  a  great  many 
years  ago.  I  tried  to  burn  Illinois  coal  at  the  rate  of  12^  pounds 
to  the  square  foot,  and  the  fire  went  out.  Now,  we  have  never  got 
any  good  records  for  efficiency  from  Illinois  coal  with  any  kind 
of  a  boiler  when  we  were  burning  less  than  22  to  25  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  gi^ata 

Mr,  Kent, — It  was  not  a  question  of  getting  an  efficiency,  it  was 
a  question  of  getting  the  boiler  to  run  at  all.  The  best  record  I 
got  out  of  the  coal  was  about  five  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of 
coal,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  large  grate  in  order  to  get 
even  that  efficiency.  I  do  not  claim  but  that  if  we  could  have  re- 
moved the  ash  somehow  or  other  then  we  might  have  burned  the 
coal  45  pounds  to  the  square  foot  of  grate,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  get  it  down  to  about  12  pounds  in  order  to  get  it  to  i*un  at  all. 

Mr.  Laird, — I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  fireman  who  handled  this 
coal  had  ever  used  Illinois  coal  before  ? 

Mr.  Ken  t, — He  was  the  best  fireman  I  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Bnjan, — I  think  the  subject  has  been  very  well  covered. 
The  necessity  for  a  greater  ratio  between  heating  and  grate  sur- 
face with  our  coals  has  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind  for  some 
time  past — that  is,  where  the  draught  will  permit.  I  have  not  yet 
found  a  place  where  I  have  had  too  much  draught.  I  may  say, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Taylor,  that  in  a  number  of  cases  I  have  tem{>o- 
rarily  cut  down  the  grate  surface  and  improved  the  results — the 
efficiency.  Of  course,  the  point  which  Colonel  Meier  mentioned, 
the  necessity  for  the  same  boiler  to  work  at  times  at,  say,  50  per 
cent,  above  its  rated  capacity,  s])oils  all  our  calculations  as  to  the 
best  ratio  of  heating  surface  to  grate  surface  for  couaideratioDS  of 
efficiency. 

Mr.  liockwood. — I  would  hke  to  ask  Mr.  Bryan  one  question 
with  reference  to  the  down-draught  furnace — that  is,  has  he  any 
experience  of  accidents  with  these  grates,  and  is  their  life  short 
or  long,  and  if  any  accidents,  are  they  serious? 
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Mr.  Brycm.^ — ^In  the  early  forms  we   simplj  had  no  end  of 
trouble  with  the  flat  grate,  and  when  the  risers  in  the  rear  water- 
box  became  disconnected.     The  remedies  were  found,  howevor^ 
And  troubles  nowadays  can  be  attributed  almost  wholly  to  impure 
feed-water  or  ignorant  handling.     If  the  water  is  very  bad  the 
't^xibes  will  give  out.    Of  course,  occasional  accidents  happen,  by 
'tyhe  carelessness  of  the  fireman  in  handling  his  slice-bar,  bringing 
leveri^e  to  bear  upon  them,  and  springing  them  in  the  heads, 
t  would,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  say  that,  where  the  feed-water  is 
ood  and  the  handling  is  intelligent,  the  life  of  the  grata  is  prao- 
"ft^ally  as  long  as  that  of  auy  other  part  of  the  boiler.     I  know  of 
2^  great  number  of  plants  which  have  never  had  to  renew  tubes. 

The  boiler  plant  of  the  Public  Lighting  Station  of  the  city  of 

3)etroit,  which  Mr.  Dow  describes,  and  which  most  of  uq  have 

-visited,  presents  many  points  of  interest.     The  combination  of 

l>oiler  and  setting  is,  I  believe,  entirely  novel.     The  capacity  of 

«ach  unit  is  undoubtedly  great,  and  its  economy  should  be  higl^. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Dow  may  be  induced  to  give  the  Society,  in  due 

time,  the  results  of  his  efficiency  trials. 

I  seriously  question  the  desirability  of  the  arches  which  he  has 
added,  increasing,  as  they  do,  both  the  first  cost  and  expense  of 
maintenance.  I  see  no  necessity  for  them  from  any  point  of  view. 
Without  them  the  down-draught  furnace  will  give  results  which  are 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  efficiency  and  smokelessness.  t  do 
Dot  see  that  anything  is  gained  by  protecting  the  shell  from  the 
direct  action  of  the  flame ;  on  the  contrary,  circulation  is  always 
improved  by  localizing  high  temperatures.  The  arch  prevents  the 
shell  from  absorbing  its  share  of  the  heat,  and  consequently  Uie 
temperature  of  the  discharge  gases  is  higher.  I  should  expect 
better  efficiency  without  the  arch. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Dow  is  able  to  evaporate  the  most  water  per 
dollar  when  burning  a  high  grade  of  fuel  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  freights  and  handling  form  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  the  fuel.  In  St.  Louis  we  are  so  close  to  the  coal 
fields  that  it  almost  always  pays  us  to  burn  the  inferior  grades. 
Mr.  Nagle  asks  why  the  escaping  gases  are  not  of  higher  tem- 
peratui-e  in  the  case  of  the  Hawley  test.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  higher  fire-box  temperature,  but  it  is  reduced  before  discharge 
by  the  higher  ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface.  The  low  efficiency 
of  our  coals  as  usually  burned  undoubtedly  results  from  the  high 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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amount  of  volatile  matter  and  low  fixed  carbon.  This  indicates 
that  high  fire-box  temperatures  are  essential,  and  necessitates 
special  forms  of  furnaces.  The  best  results  are  secured  with  those 
furnaces  in  which  the  heating  surfaces  are  not  directly  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  fire-bed.  Mr.  Nagle's  inquiries  as  to  the  highest 
efficiency  possible  are  answered  in  my  additions  to  the  paper,  on 
pages  794  and  795. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention  I  have  completed  a 
series  of  boiler  tests,  which  throw  further  light  on  the  question 
of  the  highest  efficiencies  possible  from  water-tube  boilers  set 
with  down-draught  furnaces,  burning  our  common  southern  Illi- 
nois coals..  The  trial  was  made  on  a  250-horse-power  Pierpoint 
boiler  with  Hawley  setting,  at  the  Stifel  Brewery,  St.  Louis.  The 
coal  burned  was  "  Glen  Carbon  "  lump,  having  a  heat  value  of  10,686 
B.  T.  U.  per  pound,  and  a  percentage  of  ash  of  14.68.  The  rate 
of  combustion  was  21.5  pounds  per  square  foot  grate  per  hour ; 
evaporation  2.55  pounds  per  square  foot  heating  surface  per  hour ; 
efficiency,  78.66  per  cent ;  equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  coal, 
8.75 ;  temperature  of  flue  gases,  493 ;  draught,  .27.  The  boiler  was 
run  at  exactly  its  rating,  the  damper  being  adjusted  as  required. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Nagle  that  forced  draught  is  often  desirable.  In 
one  case  within  my  own  experience  it  increased  the  efficiency 
from  46.8  per  cent  to  59.65  per  cent  Grate  surface  of  proper 
character  and  area  must  be  provided. 

Mr.  Kent's  .suggestion  that  more  heating  surface  be  provided 
hardly  fits  the  case.  Our  present  ratios  of  heating  surface  to 
rated  horse-power  meet  all  the  requirements ;  in  fact,  they  enable 
us  greatly  to  exceed  the  normal  ratings  of  the  boiler.  The  same 
result  can  be  secured  by  reducing  the  grate  surface^  provided,  of 
course,  the  draught  is  good.  This  will  give  us  lower  flue  tempera- 
tures and  higher  efficiencies,  while  still  securing  the  full  rated 
capacity  of  the  boiler,  and  a  reasonable  surplus  In  other  words, 
I  would  reduce  the  rate  of  evaporation  per  square  foot  heating 
surface  per  hour,  and  increase  the  fuel  rate  per  square  foot  grate. 

Beplying  to  Professor  Carpenter's  criticism  of  the  management 
of  the  fires,  I  will  say  that  the  firemeu  were  not  experts,  but  each 
fireman  handled  over  a  ton  of  coal  per  hour ;  it  was  hard  work, 
particularly  for  a  hot  July  day.  We  could  notice  no  difference  in 
the  skill  of  the  two  men ;  in  fact,  the  efficiency  secured  from  the 
common  boiler  is  so  much  above  the  average  as  to  show  tliat  the 
fires  could  not  have  been  handled  very  badly.     It  must  not  be 
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forgotteD,  however,  that  the  Hawlej  setting  is  less  sentutive  to 
poor  firing  than  the  common  furnace.  AJl  our  trials  of  the  dowu- 
draugfat  furnace  indicate  that,  even  thongh  indifferently  fired,  it 
gives  better  results  than  the  commou  furnace  skilfully  fired,  other 
conditions  bemg  the  same. 

As  to  the  composition  of  tlie  tluu  gases,  5.41  per  cent,  of  COj  is 
above  the  average  when  bnmiug  our  low-grade  coals  with  ordinary 
furnaces  and  firing.  It  in  necessary  to  furnish  a  large  surplus  of 
air,  find  therefore  the  O  and  N  in  the  flue  gases  run  higli,  thus 
reducing  the  percentage  of  COj.  This  necessity  for  air  surplus  is 
not  so  great  in  the  Hawley  furnace,  hence  tbe  relative  increase  of 
CO,. 

In  further  aosver  to  Mr.  Taylor,  I  will  say  that  leaving  the 
heating  surface  tmchanged  and  cutting  down  the  grate  surface  re- 
sults in  a  marked  redaction  in  the  temperature  of  the  stack  ga.ses, 
and  an  improvement  in  tlie  efBciency.  Such  a  change,  however, 
involves  a  reduction  in  tbe  boiler's  capacity  for  over-work,  which 
is  not  always  allowable.  If  our  boilers  could  be  run  at  a  uniform 
rate  at  all  times,  it  woald  not  be  difficult  to  proportion  the  grate 
surface  to  the  draught  in  such  a  way  as  to  iltBDre  much  higher  effi- 
ciencies than  are  now  common. 
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DCXLV.* 

NEW  FORMS  OF  FRICTION  BRAKES, 

BY  W.  r.  X.  GOS8,  LATATXTTX,  IHD. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  terms  '^  friction  brake  "  and  '*  absorption  djn^iamometer  " 
are  often  used  interchangeably,  but  obviously  tkeir  meaning  is 
not  the  same.  The  purpose  of  a  friction  brake  is  to  absorb 
power ;  that  of  an  absorption  dynamometer,  to  absorb  and  also 
to  measure  power.  Thus,  the  mechanism  which  is  commonly 
employed  to  check  the  speed  of  railway  trains  constitutes  a 
system  of  friction  brakes,  while  the  so-called  *'  Prony  brake," 
though  none  the  less  a  brake,  may  properly  be  termed  an 
absorption  dynamometer.  In  its  ultimate  analysis,  every  absorp- 
tion dynamometer  embodies  the  elements  of  a  friction  brake, 
the  former  term  including  the  latter,  but  all  friction  brakes  are 
not  absorption  dynamometers. 

In  an  experimental  laboratory,  equipi>ed  with  steam-engines 
and  other  motors,  the  usefulness  of  the  several  machines  depends 
largely  upon  the  constancy  of  the  resistance  against  which  they 
are  made  to  work.  This  resistance,  or  load,  must  usually  be 
supplied  by  some  form  of  friction  brake,  and  thus  it  is  that 
apparatus  of  this  class  becomes  an  important  factor  in  experi- 
mental work.  The  ideal  brake  should  be  capable  of  working 
under  any  load,  from  the  smallest  one  appreciable  up  to  the 
maximum  for  which  it  is  designed ;  when  set  for  a  given  load  it 
should  be  able  to  supply  it  for  an  unlimited  period,  without 
variation  ;  its  action  should  not  expose  attendants  to  discomfort 
or  danger ;  and,  if  possible,  it  should  not  be  expensive  either 
in  first  cost  or  in  maintenance.  The  ideal  absorption  dynamom- 
eter must  add  to  these  attributes  some  reliable  means  by  which 
the  amount  of  power  absorbed  in  a  given  time  may  be  observed 
or  automatically  recorded.  It  is  true  that  ideal  conditions  are 
not  always  necessary  to  satisfactory  results,  but,  on  the  other 

*PreHeDted  at  the  Detroit  mc^tio^  (June,  1895)  of  the  Amerii-an  Socieir  of 
Mechanical  Eogioeer^,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  Tran9actW9%9. 
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band,  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  the  average  friction  brake  does 
iiot  meet  requirements  which  are  both  reasonable  and  necessary. 
In  the  laboratory  at  Purdne  there  are  now  fifteen  brakes,  which 
together  are  capable  of  absorbing  more  than  a  thousand  horse- 
power. In  providing  these  brakes,  no  effort  haa  been  made  to 
avoid  multiplying  fortns,  for  the  brakes,  as  well  as  the  machines 
to  which  they  are  attached,  constitute  pieces  of  apparatus  for 
the  use  of  students,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater 
£he  variety  the  better.  None  of  these  brakes  fulfils  all  of  the 
ideal  conditions  .ilready  set  forth,  but  it  is  believed  that  each 
one  described  possesses  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  its  mention. 


Pendulum  Absorption  Dvnkmowctcr. 

Fio.  sas. 

Pendulum  Absorption  Dynamometer, — Prony  brakes  of  simple 
form  often  give  trouble  by  a  vibration  of  the  arm,  which  in- 
terferes with  accurate  observations  of  the  load.  This  vibration 
may  readily  be  controlled  by  the  application  of  a  dash-pot,  or, 
probably  with  leas  expense  and  much  mora  success,  by  making 
the  brake  arm  a  pendulum,  with  a  heavy  bob  at  the  end,  after 
the  plan  of  a  Thurston  oil  tester,  and  so  proportioning  the  parts 
that  the  mass  of  the  whole  is  sufficient  to  absorb,  by  its  inertia, 
the  forces  tending  to  produce  vibration.  So  far  as  the  writer  is 
informed,  no  large  brakes  have  ever  been  constructed  on  this 
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plan,  but  a  modification  of  it  has  been  carried  out  in  the  case  of 
two  10-horse-power  brakes  at  Purdue.  One  of  these,  the  details 
of  which  were  designed  by  Mr.  Bichard  A.  Smart,  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  is  shown  by  Fig.  225,  attached  to  an  Otto 
gas-engine.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  brake  arm  rises  it  dis- 
places the  pendulum  B  against  the  action  of  gravity,  thus  fur- 
nishing a  load  which  increases  with  the  movement  of  the  arm. 
The  pendulum  moves  freely,  but  does  not  vibrate  under  the 
action  of  the  forces  transmitted  by  the  brake  arm. 

The  curved  scale  under  the  pendulum  bob  is  graduated  ex- 
perimentally in  terms  of  horse-power  per  100  revolutions.     The 
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Fig.  226. 

• 

whole  arrangement  is  very  xx>nvenient  and  effective,  its  accuracy 
being  all  that  is  required  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 

Rope  Absorption  Dynamometer. — The  fact  that  a  wrapping  of 
rope  around  a  wheel  will  serve  to  absorb  and  to  measure  power 
is  by  no  means  new,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  great  merit 
of  the  rope  dynamometer  is  appreciated  except  by  those  who 
have  used  it,  or,  indeed,  whether  the  application  of  the  principle 
it  embodies  is  generally  understood. 

The  common  arrangement  of  a  rope  dynamometer  is  shown 
in  Fig.  226,  which  represents  one  of  several  small  dynamometers 
in  daily  use  at  Purdue.  The  wheel  of  this  brake  is  provided 
with  inside  flanges,  between  which,  when  running,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  is  held.    A  piece  of  manilla  rope  placed  over  or 
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wrapped  aToimd  this  wheel  is  attached  at  one  end  to  a  spring 
balance  secured  to  a  tisttd  point,  and  at  the  other  end  it  sustains 
a  weight.  Friction  being  neglected,  it  may  be  assumed  that, 
when  the  wheel  is  at  rest,  the  reading  of  the  spring  balance  on 
one  side  will  be  equal  to  the  valuE^  of  the  weight  on  the  other 
side.  When  the  wheel  is  in  motion,  however,  it  tends  to  carry 
the  rope  around  with  it ;  the  weight  is  then  raised,  and  rope  is 
fed  over  to  the  balance,  reducing  the  tension  on  the  latter.  The 
condition  of  the  rope  is  similar  to  that  of  a  belt  which  is  trans- 
mitting power ;  it  has  it»  tight  Ride  and  its  slack  side,  the  for- 
mer being  connected  with  the  weight  and  the  latter  connected 
with  the  spring  balance.  The  effective  brake  load  is  the  dif- 
ference in  stress  on  the  two  sides  of  the  rope,  and  the  effective 
radios,  the  distance  If.*  It  will  be  seen  also,  that  if  for  any 
reason  the  slack  side  becomes  too  slack,  the  weight  on  the  other 
side  will  not  be  sustained,  but  will  fall  back,  thus  increasing  the 
tension  on  the  spring  balance,  which  increased  tension,  in  tarn, 
will  at  once  tend  to  restore  equilibrium.  By  varying  the  num- 
ber of  turns  of  rope  on  the  wheel,  the  weight  on  the  tight  side 
may  be  lai^e,  and  the  reading  of  the  spring  bidance  relatively 
very  small,  a  condition  which  greatly  favors  the  maintenance  of 
a  constant  resistance.  A  rope  dynamometer  never  sticks,  and  it 
cannot  suddenly  lose  its  grip-  Its  steadiness  in  action,  and 
the  constancy  with  which  it  maintains  a  given  resistance,  are 
features  greatly  to  be  desii-ed  in  any  brake. 

In  the  design  of  the  brakes  which  remain  to  be  described,  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  elements  which  give  stability 
to  the  rope  dynamometer;  to  adapt  these  elements  to  conditions 
where,  in  its  simple  fotm,  the  rope  dynamometer  would  not  serve  ; 
and  in  each  case  to  make  the  whole  brake  a  piece  of  apparatus 
possessing  greater  permanency.  In  these  brakes,  also,  the  plan 
usually  followed,  of  making  wooden  shoes  bear  on  an  iron  wheel, 
has  been  reversed,  and  iron  bands  have  been  made  to  bear  on 
wooden  wheels. 

Pipe  Absorption  Dynamovieter. — This  dynamometer  serves  to 

•Tlie  work  done  in  a  single  revolution  Is  2icRW.  and  tbo  hor»e-powpr  is 
~^~(hKi  ■  "''*'*  ^  '"  '''^  effective  nulius  in  fool,  W  Uic  nffectise  load  Iweig-bi, 
minus  tlio  reHditig  of  the  spriog  ttalauce),  anil  JTis  thenamber  of  totoIuUoim  p^ 
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load  a  7j-inch  by  15-uich  Baokeye  engme,  and  to  meaanre  the 
power  given  off  at  the  wheeL  An  elevation  and  partial  section 
are  Bhovn  in  Fig.  227.    As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  this  figare. 


the  dynamometer  coDHists  essentially  of  a  rim  of  wood  fastened 
to  the  side  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  a  brake-baud  composed  of  Eoar 
pieces  of  common  ^inch  ateam-pipe.     £aoh  piece  of  pipe  eom- 
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posing  the  band  has  a  tee  screwed  to  each  end,  the  branch  open- 
i  ng  of  which  provides  for  the  circulation  of  cooling  water  through 
'fcle  pipe.     The  outer  end  of  each  tee  is  closed  by  a  special  plug, 
hich  is  connected  with  the  fixed  members  of  the  dynamometer. 
The  general  principle  followed  is  that  of  the  rope  dynamom- 
ter  already  described,  with  pieces  of  flexible  pipe  taking  the 
lace  of  the  rope.     The  pipes  constitute  a  simple  form  of  jack- 
ted  band,  and  since  the  rubbing  surfaces  are  of  wood  and  iron, 
high  coefficient  of  friction  is  insured. 
The  weighing  mechanism  of  this  dynamometer  is  secured  to  a 
<:;olumn  of  3-inch  gas-pipe.     A  lever,  which  has  its  fulcrum  in  the 
<3olumn,  receives  the  tight  side  of  the  band  at  one  end  and  car- 
iwies  a  weight-holder  at  the  other ;  the  slack  side  of  the  band  is 
<K>nnected  with  a  spring  balance  sliding  in  a  horizontal  guide, 
iihis  connection  being  arranged  to  equalize  the  tension  in  the 
several  pipes.     The  cooling  water  is  brought  to  the  brake  in  a 
|-inch  pipe,  which  branches  over  the  wheel  to  allow  a  separate 
stream  to  enter  each  pipe.     Other  details  are  well  shown  by 
Fig.  227. 

In  the  operation  of  the  brake,  the  engine  is  started  with  the 
band  lying  loosely  upon  the  wheel.  Weights  are  then  put  upon 
the  weight-holder,  and  the  hand  wheel,  attached  to  the  slack  side, 
is  screwed  up  until  the  lever  is  in  balance.* 

This  dynamometer  on  a  6-foot  wheel  easily  absorbs  40  horse- 
power at  150  revolutions,  or  10  horse-power  per  pipe,  and  ai  this 
power  there  is  but  slight  wear  of  the  wood.      The  ratio  of  the 
tension  of  the  tight  side  to  that  of  the  slack  side,  at  this  power, 
is  about  as  5  to  1. 

The  novelty  of  the  pipe  dynamometer  consists  in  the  band, 

^"hicli  is  inexpensive,  but  eflfective  ;  it  is  evident  that  such  a  band 

ixiay  be  successfully  applied  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions. 

A  Belt-driven  Brake,  the  details  of  which  were  designed  by 

■  :  J 

*  The  work  absorbed  by  this  brake  in  a  given  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rope 

dynamometer,  is  equal  to  the  force  exerted  through  the  tight  plde  of  the  band 

^liuos  the  force  exerted  tli rough  the  slack  side,  multiplied  by  the  space  passed 

Over  as  determined  by  the  effective  radius,  which  extends  to  the  centre  of  the  pipe 

^and.     The  ratio  of  the  lever  arms  is  as  1  to  3.     The  horse-power  therefore  is 


n.P.=2  7TRN 


j  Corrected  weight )       ( Corrected  reading )  "I 
_    (OQ  weight-holder  )  ""  (of  spring  balance)  J* 


"Where  i2  is  the  effective  radius  in  feet,  and  JVthe  number  of  revolutiocs  per 

niinute. 
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the  Utr  William  H.  W-eU-s  fhile  a  graduate  stodeDt  at  Pardne, 
is  stown  bv  Fig.  ±S,  It  may  be  described  as  foDows :  A  short 
abaft  moonte^i  in  door-hangers  carries  t«o  wooden  brake  vbeels, 
anJ  also  has  apoo  it  a  pall-^v  not  shown',  vhich  recetres  the 
power  that  the  brake  is  to  absorb.     These  bmke  wheels  are  ?4 


iucli'-T  ifi  ■W-^m'-tfT.niA  ar<r*;af:h  partially  encircled  by  four  bands 
of  |-ir.ih  I'ij-^.  A  iinttabi*;  arm,  carrying  a  weight-holder  at  its 
f-Ttr'rmit;.-,  }.ii  a  Urarintf  njyjn  the  shaft  between  the  two  brake 
pnlif-r-.  Ti-'i  t;;.'Jit  'ii'l':  of  the  band  is  connected  directly  with  the 
arr:u  -J.ile  t;.'':  -]--n:V  h'i'I':  in  attached,  through  a  system  of  eqoal- 
iztiT-,  -sith  '.}.'-.  t'Hton  Tf-'l  of  a  *tmall  cylinder,  which  is  hong  by 
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trnnnionH  within  the  arm.  Circulation  of  cooling  water  through 
tlie  pipes  is  provided  for  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  the 
pipe  baud  previously  described  In  the  present  case,  however,  the 
water  before  entering  the  band  seires  to  regulate  automatically 
its  tension,  so  as  to  maintain  the  brake  arm  in  balance. 

The  water  enters  a  small  balanced  regulating  valve  actuated 
by  the  movement  of  the  brake  arm,  thence  it  passes  under  press- 
ure to  the  lower  end  nf  the  trnunioned  cylinder,  where,  by  its 
action  on  the  under  aide  of  the  piston,  it  serves  to  take  up  the 
slack  in  the  brake  bauds.  By  a  small  orifice  in  the  piston  the 
water  passes  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  end  of  the  trunnioned 
cylinder,  thence  by  piping  to  the  brake  bands,  from  which  it 
finally  flows  in  an  open  stream,  carrying  with  it  the  heat  developed 
by  the  hiction  of  the  bands.  When  the  brake  arm  falls,  the  bal- 
anced valve   opens  and  the   pressure  in   the  small  cylinder  is 


thereby  increased.  An  increase  of  pressure  in  the  cylinder  in- 
creases the  tension  of  the  band,  and  this  tends  to  again  raise  the 
arm.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arm  rises  above  its  normal  posi- 
tion, the  supply  of  water  is  reduced,  the  band  is  slackened,  and 
the  arm  falls.  This  brake  is  portable,  self-regulating,  and  has 
an  effective  water-jacket.  At  SCO  revolutions  a  minute  it  readily 
absorbs  3-5  horse -power. 

Brake  imth  Shei-Steel  Baiul  and  Waitir  Jachet.—V{\ii\e  the  use 
of  pipes,  as  already  described,  gives  a  cheap,  simple,  and  effec- 
tive jacketed  band,  there  are  other  forms  which  are  still  more 
simple.  Fig.  2'29,  from  a  photograph,  shows  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  a  brake  as  fitted  to  a  pair  of  Baldwin  compound  loco- 
motive engines.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  jacketed  band  of 
sheet  steel,  working  over  a  flatrfaced  pulley.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  space  which  can  be  given  to  a  brake  in  this  case  is  limited  in 
width  by  the  space  between  the  eccentrics,  and  the  brake  wheel 
is  required  to  be  of  small  diameter,  in  order  that  it  may  clear  a 
cross-bar  which  connects  the  side  frames.  This  device  is  a  fric- 
tion brake  only  ;  no  provision  has  lieen  made  for  measuring  the 
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amouDt  of  power  absorbed.  Two  views  of  the  brake  are  shown 
by  Pig.  230. 

The  brake  wheel  consiats  of  a  heavy  split  wooden  pulley,  24 
inches  in  diameter  and  20  inches  face.  Its  band  is  of  No. 
12  sheet  steel,  and  is  wider  than  the  brake  wheel ;  riveted  over 
it,  and  serving  as  a  jacket,  is  a  layer  of  rubber  packing  backed 
with  a  covering  of  stout  canvas.  A  cross-section  of  the  jacket 
is  shown  by  Pig.  231.  The  steel  band  is  riveted  to  cast-iron  end 
pieces  ;  these  are  tapped  for  pipe  connections  for  the  jacket,  and 
receive  bolts  by  which  the  band  is  secured  fPig.  230). 

This  construction  provides,  at  very  small  cost,  a  jacketed 
hand  which  is  strong,  tight,  and  flexible. 

The  cross-brace,  A,  already  referred  to  as  limiting  the  size  of 
the  brake  wheel,  is  reenforced  by  the  flanged  casting  B,  and 
made  to  serve  as  the  fixed  point  for  the  brake.  The  band  con- 
nects with  the  casting  Jt  through  the  intervention  of  rubber 
springs,  as  shown  (Pig.  23n|.  When  the  engine  is  run  "over,"  the 
two  outside  springs  receive  the  stress  transmitted  by  the  tight 
side  of  the  band,  the  middle  spring  serving  only  to  maintain  tlie 
tension  of  the  slack  side.  When  the  engine  is  run  "under," 
the^e  conditions  are  reversed.  The  rubber  springs  allow  but 
slight  movement  of  the  baud,  but  give  to  the  brake  all  the 
steadiness  which  characterizes  the  action  of  the  rope  dynamom- 
eter, of  which,  indeed,  it  ia  a  type. 

Sleel  Brake  Band,  toifk  Spray. — Fig.  232  shows  an  absorption 
dynamometer  which  serves  to  load,  in  part,  a  triple-expansion 
Corliss  engine.  The  brake  wheel  is  a  heavy  split  wooden  pulley, 
4  feet  in  diameter  and  Hi  inches  face.  A  double  lever  arm 
has  bearings  on  the  shaft  on  either  side  of  the  wheel,  and 
receives  the  ends  of  tlie  briike  band.  The  band  consists  of  a 
piece  of  sheet  steel,  to  tlie  back  of  which  is  secured  a  layer  of 
iron- wire  netting.  Water  is  sprayed  upon  the  band  over  the  toj) 
of  the  wheel  and  at  a  point  close  under  the  brake  arm  at  A 
The  spray  is  received  intn  the  interstices  in  the  netting,  and,  by 
capillary  action,  is  held  in  contact  with  the  band  which  is  to  be 
cooled ;  the  water  flows  in  an  even  film  over  the  top  of  the  band 
to  its  under  side,  fi;ora  which  point  it  drops  off  into  a  pan  and 
is  drained  aw.iy.  A  cros.s-section  of  this  band  is  shown  by  Pig, 
233.  No  water  reaches  the  brake  wheel,  and  the  band  being 
practically  always  at  rest,  there  ia  no  throwing  of  water.  If  too 
little  water  is   used  steam  rises  from  the  band  ;  otherwise,  the 
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presence  of  the  open  jacket  is  not  noticeable.  There  is  no 
annoyance  from  the  open  stream  of  water,  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  brake  or  of  the  engine  to  which  it  is  attached. 

While  the  performance  of  this  brake  leaves  very  little  to  be 
desired,  its  great  merit  is  to  be  found  in  its  inexpensiveness. 

Ahlen  Brakes. — This  paper  would  be  incomplete  did  it  not 
contain  some  reference  to  the  Alden  brakes  at  Purdue,  a  com- 
plete description  of  which  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  for  1892.*  At  the  time  of  the  publication  referred 
to,  however,  but  little  was  known  concerning  their  action, 
whereas  they  have  now  had  three  years  of  service. 

Purdue's  Alden  brakes,  four  in  number,  are  rated  at  200 
horse-power  each,  but  they  have  been  worked  at  higher  power. 
Two  of  them  have  served  as  a  load  for  the  locomotive  during 
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1,500,000  revolutions,  which  are  equivalent  to  a  distance  of  5,000 
miles.  The  other  two  have  had  about  half  this  service.  Each 
brake  consists  of  a  cast-iron  disk  56  inches  in  diameter,  revolving 
between  two  fixed  copper  plates.  The  space  between  the  copper 
plates  which  is  not  taken  by  the  moving  disk  is  filled  with  cyl- 
inder oil,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  circulation  of  the  oil 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  brake  ;  this  provides 
for  the  lubrication  of  the  rubbing  surfaces.  The  load  is  regu- 
lated by  water,  which  circulates  behind  the  copper  plates,  and 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  carrying  away  the  heat  developed 
and  of  maintaining  a  pressure  of  contact  between  the  plates  and 
the  moving  disk. 

Concerning  the  working  of  these  brakes,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  frequently  run  at  speeds  as  high  as  SCK)  revolutions, 
which  speed,  together  with  their  large  diameter,  gives  a  high 

*  "An   Experimental   Locomotive/'  vol.    xiii.     See  also ''An  Automatic  Ab- 
sorption Dynamometer/*  vol.  xi.,  TranMctioMot  the  Society. 
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Telocitj  to  the  surfaces  in  contact.  The  water  pressure  seldom 
exceeds  15  poumla  per  square  inch,  which  is  slight  compared 
with  the  ordinary  pressure  of  bearings.  There  is  no  wear  of 
either  the  copper  plates  or  the  cast-iron  disk,  for  it  is  evident 
that  while  the  friction  is  nominally  between  the  cast-iron  and 
the  copper  surfaces,  the  work  is  chiefly  done  upon  the  oil.  Ex- 
perience baa  shown,  also,  that,  within  limits,  the  power  absorbed 
depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  temperature  of  the  oil  as  upon 
the  water  prosaure.  Thaa,  if  the  volnme  of  cooling  water  pass- 
ing the  brake  is  increased,  without  increasing  its  pressure,  the 
temperature  of  the  brake  is  lowered,  the  oil  becomes  more 
viscous,  and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  brake  is  increased. 
Within  limits,  better  resalta  are  obtained  by  regulating  the  tem- 
perature than  by  regulating  the  pressure. 

These  brakes  furnish,  for  hours  at  a  time,  a  resititance  which 
is  marvellously  constant,  and  their  whole  action  is  very  nearly 
perfect. 


Mr.  George  L  Rockwood. — I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Gobs 
if  there  is  any  brake  illustrated  which  iff  not  also  a  dynamometer. 

Professor  Goss. — The  brake  which  I  have  described  as  being 
used  in  connection  with  the  Baldwin  compound  engine  will  not, 
in  its  present  form,  serve  for  mea,suring  power.  It  is  a  friction 
brake  only.  The  Alden  brakes  also,  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
paper,  constitute  a  part  of  a  somewhat  complex  plant ;  they  serve 
to  absorb  power,  the  value  of  which  is  determined  by  means  of 
apparatus  which  is  entirely  apart  from  the  brakes. 

Mr.  Rochwiiod. — I  asked  that  question  because  one  might 
gather  that  the  Aklen  brake  could  not  be  a  dynamometer,  and  I 
merely  want  to  correct  that  impression,  and  to  say  that  Alden 
brakes  are  u^ed  as  dynamometers,  although  it  may  be  possible  that 
the  brakes  under  tlie  Purdue  locomotives  are  not  dynamometers. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Jitrohiia. — We  have  found  the  rope  brake  very  effi- 
cient and  steady,  under  quite  large,  as  well  as  under  small,  loads. 
A  short  time  ago  we  )jad  occasion  to  make  a  trial  of  an  engine  as 
it  stood  on  the  testing-block  in  the  shop  where  it  was  manufact- 
ured, and  we  had  to  provide  a  brake  which  would  absorb  125 
horse-power  when  placed  on  a  72-inch  Ily-wheel  running  at  150 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  brake  was  constructed  as  shown  in 
Fig.  234.     The  frame,  E,  is  made  of  such  a  size  that  the  two  up- 
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right  pieces  pass  each  side  of  the  fly-'wheel,  A.  This  irame  stands 
on  a  pair  of  platform  scales,  J'''.  At  the  lower  portion  of  the  fnuae 
there  is  a  cross-piece  which  holds  the  lower  ends  of  the  two  ropes. 
The  ropes  pass  around  the  wheel,  and  the  upper  ends  are  spliced 
so  as  to  pass  over  a  pair  of  hooks  at  the  end  of  the  screw,  Z>.  The 
screw,  J),  is  moved  up  and  down  by  means  of  the  band-wheel,  C. 
Bj  tiglitening  the  hand-wheel,  C,  anj  de^red  tension  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  rope,  and  the  amount  of  friction  regulated.  The 
difference  in  tension  which  the  friction  produces  in  the  ropes  is 


measured  by  the  increase  of  the  load  which  bears  on  the  platform 
scale?. 

In  this  particular  case  we  ran  one  test  of  six,  and  another  of 
three  and  one-ha]C  hours,  and  made  a  number  of  shorter  ruDS, 
and  bad  no  trouble  with  the  brake. 

Tlie  inside  of  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  was  cast  with  two  flanges, 
so  there  was  a  hollow  space.  This  space  was  filled  with  water, 
which  was  held  iu  by  centrifugal  force.  The  water  gradually 
boiled  awny,  and  the  loss  from  this  cause  was  made  np  by  con- 
tinuously adding  a  fresh  supply.  In  this  paiticnlar  case,  with  120 
to  150  horse-power,  we  had  to  add  a  little  water  on  the  outside  of 
the  wheel  to  prevent  the  rope  from  charring,  whereas,  in  general, 
this  is  not  necessary.  The  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  in  this  case  was 
neaxly  5  inches  thick,  so  that  the  transmission  of  heat  was  proba- 
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bly  conBiderably  retarded.  Vi'e  have  used  the  rope  dynamometer 
in  the  test  of  a  steam  tarbiue  in  wliich  the  drivuig  pulley  ran  at 
1,550  revolutions  per  minute,  und  in  that  particnlai-  case  we  also 
had  to  put  a  little  water  on  the  ontf^ide  of  the  wheel. 

The  rope  brake  ruuB  v^ry  steadily,  and  we  find  it  thoroughly 
reliable  and  convenient  for  use  in  temporary  work.  It  was  ex- 
perimented with,  and  deecriVied  in  the  Stevens  Indicator,  by  Pro- 
fessor Denton,  about  six  years  ago,  and  we  have  used  it  in  a  great 
variety  of  work  since  that  time. 


Fm.  286. 

Another  form  of  dynamometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  235.  This  was 
designed  by  Mr.  F.  M,  Leavitt,  to  be  need  on  a  Whitehead  tor- 
pedo, where  tliere  was  less  than  30  seconds  in  which  to  record  the 
whole  operation,  and  there  was  about  tlO  to  45  horse-power  to 
absorb  and  measure.  An  ordinary  brake  could  not  be  adjusted 
to  give  reliable  readings  in  eo  short  a  time,  ao  that  a  special  form 
was  designed,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  Professors 
Webb  and  Denton,  in  which  all  the  power  was  absorbed  by  the 
friction  of  the  water.     The  brake  was  constructed  as  follows  : 

Four  steel  disks,  24  inches  diameter,  and  about  ^  of  an  inch  in 
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thickness,  were  fastened  to  a  vertical  shaft.  These  disks  were 
made  to  revolve  in  a  cast-iron  cylindrical  box,  to  which  was 
attached  8  steel  disks,  so  that  they  came  between  the  4  disks  on 
the  shaft  without  touching  them.  The  space  for  water  between 
the  disks  was  about  ^^  of  an  inch.  The  hub  at  the  centre  was  5 
inches  iu  diameter.  Water  was  poured  in  through  a  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  cast-iron  box,  the  cover  of  which  was  made  perfectly 
tight  The  engines  ran  at  from  about  600  to  about  1,200  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

The  advantage  of  this  brake  is  that  it  can  be  calibrated  so  that 
every  pound  exerted  at  the  end  of  the  lever  arm  corresponds  to  a 
certain  horse-power.  The  amount  of  resistance  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  revolutions.  Hence,  if  we  determine  the  pull  on 
the  scale  at  -D,  and  the  horse-power  for  any  given  number  of 
revolutions,  we  can  calculate  the  horse-power  corresponding  to 
any  given  force  at  D, 

The  brake  was,  therefore,  capable  of  indicating  the  horse- 
power, second  by  second,  during  the  short  interval  of  time  which 
the  engine  ran,  without  requiring  a  determination  of  the  speed. 
Mr.  Leavitt  made  a  number  of  tests,  which  proved  that  the 
moment  of  resistance  varied  as  the  square  of  the  revolutions  for 
a  range  in  the  number  of  revolutions  which  existed  in  his  experi- 
ments, and  constructed  a  formula  for  calculating  the  horse-f>ower 
from  the  weight  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  lever  arm,  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  revolutions. 

Mr.   Whitney. — I  would  like  to  ask  in  what  direction  the  rope. 
Prony-brake  wheel  revolves? 

Prof €8807'  Jacobus. — The  wheel  revolves  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow.  If  we  wish  to  revolve  the  wheel  in  the  other  direction, 
and  are  unable  to  set  the  frame  on  the  other  side  of  the  wheel,  so 
that  the  force  exerted  by  the  friction  wiU  bear  downward  on  it, 
a  weight  can  be  placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  and 
arranged  with  safety  catches,  so  that  if  the  brake  is  made  too 
tight  it  will  not  lift  the  weight.  The  diminution  of  the  weight 
registered  on  the  scales  then  gives  the  force  to  be  used  in  calcu- 
lating the  horse-power.  In  the  case  of  most  engines,  however, 
there  is  room  enough  to  place  the  frame  at  either  nide  of  the  fly- 
wheel. 

Mr.  Whitney. — ^You  said  in  one  case  there  was  an  automatic 
feature,  and  in  the  other  there  was  not 

Professor  Jacobus. — I  do  not  see  what  you  mean  by  an  auto- 
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matic  feature.  There  ia  nothing  more  than  a  direct  tensioi] 
between  the  hooka  at  the  end  of  the  screw,  D,  and  the  cross-piece 
which  holds  the  lower  ends  of  the  two  ropen.  Therefore,  no 
matter  which  waj  the  wheel  runs  there  ia  virtaally  the  same 
action,  if  the  weight  of  the  rope  is  not  considered.  The  effect 
of  the  weight  of  the  rope  is  small,  because  it  has  to  be  strained 
up  very  tight  in  order  to  produce  the  necessary  friction.  It 
might  be  asked  why  the  screw  B  is  ))laced  at  the  top,  where  it 
is  subjected  to  tlie  greatest  tension,  instead  of  at  the  bottom 
The  reason  ia,  that  in  most  cases  it  is  more  readily  handled  when 
above  than  it  would  be  if  placed  below. 

Mr.  WhiHeij. — I  think  a  screw  at  the  lower  end  wonld  have  a 
decided  difference. 

Profesaor  Jaailriis. — There  would  be  a  difference  in  the 
amount  of  force  exerted  on  the  screw,  but  there  wonld  be  no 
difference  in  the  readings  of  horse-power.  It  would  require  a 
less  force  if  placed  below  than  it  wonld  if  placed  above.  Another 
reason  for  placing  the  screw  above  is  that,  should  the  rope  tend 
to  grip  on  the  wheel,  it  would  produce  more  effect  in  some  cases 
to  loosen  the  tight  end  than  it  would  to  diminish  the  strain  on 
the  loose  end  I  doubt,  however,  whether  this  effect  would  enter 
strongly,  because  in  one  case  we  ran  a  brake  with  the  tightening- 
wheel  on  the  slack  end  of  the  rope. 

Mr.  Kent. — How  do  yoo  bcrease  the  load  on  the  Leavitt 
dynamometer  ? 

Professor  Jaaihiis. — It  could  be  adjusted  by  placing  various 
amounts  of  water  in  the  cylindrical  box. 

Mr.  Kent. — la  it  a  constant  load  ? 

Professor  .hwohns. — No,  it  is  a  dynamometer  in  which  tlie 
moment  increases  as  the  square  of  the  revolutions.  Therefore, 
the  weight  registered  at  the  end  of  the  lever  arm  indicates 
directly  what  the  horse-power  is,  without  connting  the  revo- 
lutions. 

Mr.  Angus. — Didn't  you  have  troable  with  the  rope  dynamom- 
eter when  you  used  water  on  the  outside  ? 

Professor  -/arobus. — No,  there  was  no  trouble  whatever. 

Mr.  Kent. — Was  the  rope  greased  ? 

Professor  JiK'obus. — There  was  no  grease  on  the  rope.  The 
rope,  after  being  run  tor  about  eighteen  hours  in  one  position, 
wore  flat  where  it  bore  on  the  wheel,  and  the  reading  of  the 
scale  fluctuated  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  test.     If  the 
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rope  were  run  long  enough  in  one  position  it  might,  therefore, 
wear  so  flat  that  it  would  produce  trouble  by  gripping  the  wheel. 
On  turning  the  rope  over  the  excessive  fluctuations  were  elim- 
inated. 

Mt\  E,  J.  Willis. — ^For  the  last  two  years  I  have  used  the  rope- 
brake  to  which  Professor  Jacobus  has  called  attention.  All  our 
self-contained  engines  are  thus  tested  before  leaving  the  works. 
It  is  cheap,  reliable,  and,  above  all,  quickly  adjusted  to  different 
diameters  of  pulleys.  It  is  especially  convenient  for  going  out 
on  a  test,  as  it  is  portable,  and,  in  case  of  emergency,  one  can 
generally  be  built  on  the  spot.  The  usual  mistake  is  to  use  a 
rope  too  small,  which  wears  out  much  quicker  than  a  large  ona 
I  have  taken  80  horse-power  for  six  hours  off  a  42-inoh  pulley 
with  a  brake  of  this  character,  without  the  slightest  trouble  with 
the  brake. 

Professor  Jacobus, — I  will  add  one  thing,  to  show  how  steadily 
a  rope-brake  can  be  worked.  When  we  finished  the  regular  tests, 
we  blocked  the  governor  and  opened  the  throttle  gradually  antU 
the  brake  registered  145  horse-power,  and  then  ran  constantly  at 
this  figure.  The  brake  was  adjusted  by  a  party  who  was  guided 
by  a  tachometer  attached  to  the  engine,  and  the  variation  between 
the  greatest  and  least  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  as 
registered  by  a  box  counter,  which  was  read  every  two  or  three 
minutes,  was  three  revolutions  per  minute. 

Mr.  Ilemiing. — Does  the  liquid  pressure  in  the  Leavitt  brake 
increase  the  friction  ? 

Professor  Jacohvs, — The  friction  of  water  has  never  been  con- 
sidered to  vary  with  pressure.  The  coefficient  of  friction  which 
corresponds  to  Mr.  Leavitt's  experiments  is  0.0012,  which  is 
about  one-third  of  the  ordinary  figure.  In  the  case  in  question 
we  have  a  thin  layer  of  water,  whereas  in  the  ordinary  experi- 
ments on  the  friction  of  water  a  plane  surface  is  drawn  through  a 
large  tank  of  water,  so  that  the  two  factors  may  not  be  the  same. 
The  above  coefficient  might  be  employed  in  calculating  the 
approximate  size  of  the  brake,  after  which  it  could  be  adjusted 
to  the  particular  load  by  placing  various  amounts  of  water  in  the 
cylindrical  box. 

The  following  formula,  by  which  the  moment  of  resistance  pro- 
duced by  the  brake  can  be  calculated,  is  based  on  Mr.  Leavitt*B 
experiments : 

Jf  =  0.145  DN'  {Ii*i  -  AV 
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In  which, 

M  =  moment  produced  by  brake  in  foot-potmda. 

D  =  numbei-  of  revolvinjr  disks, 

JV  =  namber  of  reTolutioua  per  second. 

a,  =  radius  of  disks,  in  feet 

Rf  =  radius  of  hub,  in  feet. 

Professor  Goes.* — It  bas  been  suggested  that  my  refeteneo  to 
the  Alden  brake  may  be  misleadiug,  that  I  have  failed  to  state 
that  the  priaci|)le  of  the  Alden  brake  mnj  be  made  to  serve  iu  a 
dynamometer.  It  is  but  proper  that  I  gtate,  iu  explauation,  that 
the  paper  is  a  descriptinu  of  certain  new  brakes  and  dynamom- 
eters. The  reference  to  the  Alden  brake  is  incidental ;  it  is  a 
statement  concerning  the  performance  of  apparatus,  a  description 
of  which  has  aheady  been  given  to  the  Society.  This  fact  will 
account  for  the  brevity  of  the  present  reference.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
also,  that  the  paper  csills  attention  to  Professor  Alden's  descrip- 
tion of  his  "Antomulic  Absorption  Dynamometer,"  which  I  had 
hoped  would  serve  to  prevent  impressions  of  the  kind  referred  to. 

I  would  add  that  we  have  at  Purdue  an  Alden  atitomatic 
absorption  dynamometer,  which  has  been  iu  use  for  several  years, 
I  have  never  found  anything  that  equals  it  in  maintaining  a  con- 
stant load.     Its  automatic  regulatiou  is  perfect. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  water  iu  connection  with  rope 
dynamometers,  I  would  say  that  we  have  taken  8  horse-power 
from  an  8-inch  wheel,  muuing  2,500  revolutions  a  minute,  and  on 
another  occasion,  50  horse-power  from  a  48-inch  wheel,  running 
175  revolutions,  the  cooling  being  accomplished  in  both  cases,  for 
several  hours  in  succession,  by  tbe  use  of  water  on  the  rope. 
When  water  is  used  in  this  way  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  supplied 
at  a  constant  rate,  since  it  not  only  cools,  but  lubricates,  tlie  brake, 
and  any  change  in  the  quantity  supplied  necessitates  an  adjust- 
ment in  the  tension  of  the  rope. 

The  President — May  I  ask  yon  doesyour  paper  state  what  sized 
pipe  you  used,  and  of  what  material  yoar  pipe  was  ? 

Professor  Goes. — The  diameters  are  given.  We  have  used 
quarter-inch  and  three-eighths-inch  common  steam-pipe.  The 
diameter  must  be  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  wheel  apou 
which  the  pipe  is  to  work,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  sufficiently  flexi- 
ble. It  is  necessary,  also,  that  the  pipe  be  rolled  or  very  carefully 
bent  to  the  required  curvature.  A  short  kink  will  so  locahze  the 
*  Autlior'ii  closure,  under  tLii  Kales. 
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pressure  of  the  band  on  the  wheel  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  wear 
away  rapidly,  while,  if  the  band  is  once  carefully  formed,  there  is 
no  trouble  whatever. 

AVooden  brake-wheels,  whether  for  pipe  or  for  sheet-steel  bands, 
should  present  an  unbroken  surface  to  the  band.  In  our  early 
experiments  we  used  a  split  pulley,  which,  after  being  bolted  up, 
presented  an  open  joint  across  the  face.  The  joint  was  not 
OTer  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  nothing  was  thought 
of  it  at  the  time.  But  after  running  a  heavy  load  on  the  brake 
for  four  or  five  hours,  we  had  fire  in  the  joint.  It  is  evident  that 
fine,  highly  heated  particles  of  dust  or  wood  found  lodgement 
in  the  joint,  and  these,  being  beyond  the  cooling  influence  of  the 
band,  communicated  their  heat  to  the  wood  with  which  they  were 
in  contact  The  defect  was  remedied  by  closing  the  joint  with 
wedges  dipped  in  glue  and  well  driven  in.  Nail-holes  were 
plugged  in  the  same  way,  and  every  fault  in  the  face  of  the  puUey 
corrected.     After  that  there  was  no  trouble  with  fira 

We  have  found,  also,  that  all  wooden  wheels  should  be  well 
filled  with  heavy  oil  or  greasa 
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Data  may  be  found  in  several  of  the  en^neers'  handbooks 
upon  the  condensation  of  Bteam  in  pipes  covered  with  various 
materials,  due  to  the  radiation  of  heat  into  the  surrounding  air. 
Perhaps  many  of  the  materiala  mentioned  in  such  tables  were 
practicable  enough  at  tbe  time  the  experiments  were  made,  when 
steam  pressures  were  but  a  fraction  of  those  carried  now  ;  but 
even  the  elaborate  series  reported  in  our  own  volumes  of  Tmnx- 
adioTts  t  might  need  revision  to-day  with  the  present  require- 
ments of  pipe -coverings.  Much  of  such  data  results  from  trials 
of  amall  pipes  and  short  lengths,  and  there  is  more  or  lees  given 
without  a  word  of  et]>lanatioa  regarding  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  taken,  making  its  value  questionable.  Also  the 
wide  range  of  materials,  and  the  complicated  mixtures  used  at 
present,  prevent  the  making  of  any  accurate  deductions,  even 
with  full  data  eonceming  the  values  of  the  well-known  non-con- 
ducting materials. 

Reports  of  results  ol>tained  from  tests  of  pipe-coverings  may 
be  had  from  any  maker  or  dealer  in  this  line  of  goods.  But 
while  each  list  may  show  comparisons  of  practically  the  same 
coverings,  the  special  covering  sold  by  any  dealer  invariably 
stands  at  the  head,  is  said  to  be  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 
better  than  any  others,  and  statements  are  made  to  show  that 
the  coverings  sold  by  competitors  are  scarcely  worthy  of  consid- 
eration or  comparison.  With  such  directly  conflicting  and  con- 
tradictory data,  little  or  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  many 
of  the  results  published  in  this  manner,  and  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  which  is  the  most  efficient  and  economical,  if  not  possessed 

"  PrfiHtoted  at  the  Detroit  nieetiug  'June.  ISft'il  ot  tlje  Aiuerietui  Societj 
of  MechanicBl  Engineer*,  and  fnrminB  part  of  Volunie  SVI.  of  the  Trantaetiont. 

t  TTamactioiit  of  the  Amt  Hcjiii  SMielf/  of  Meehanieiil  Engineen.Vol,  IL,  Ekket, 
I..S4,  -No.  31  ;  Vols.  V.  and  VI.,  Ordw-ky,  Nm.  135,  So.  145.  No.  164. 
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of  some  experience  in  tbe  ase  of  Tsriotis  coTeringa,  ot  a  knoirl-' 
edge  of  the  materials  forming  their  composition,  and  their  Telative 
non-conducting  values. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  was  decided  bv  tfae  SoWay  Process 
Company  to  make  a  series  of  tests  of  pipe-coverings,  and  deter- 
mine the  relative  non-conducting  values,  compare  original  costs, 
saving  due  to  covering,  cost  to  applji  and  from  their  physical 


and  chemical  compositions  form  some  idea  of  durability,  and, 
taking  all  the  features  into  consideration,  determine  for  oqt^ 
selves  which  is  the  most  economical  for  general  ose. 

For  the  purposes  of  these  tests  about  60  feet  of  standard 
8-iiioh  wrought-iron  pipe,  coupled  together  in  order  to  make 
it  smooth  imd  regular,  was  suspended  where  it  oonld  not  be 
subjected  to  emrents  of  air  (Fig.  ^30*.  In  order  to  get  the  steam 
as  ili'y  as  possible  it  was  sent  through  a  separator  on  its  way 
to  tlie  test-]npr,  nud  in  tlie  short  connection  between  the  sep- 
arator and  t)iR  pipe  wiik  ])laced  a  throttling  calorimeter.  The 
test-pi[)e  had  au  inclination  of  1  foot  in  its  entire  length,  which 
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insured  drainage  of  all  the  water  of  condensation  to  the  lower 
endy  at  which  point  the  receiver  was  connected,  and  into  which 
the  water  gravitated  as  rapidly  as  formed.  The  water  was 
measured  in  this  receiver,  which  consisted  of  4  feet  of  12-inch 
pipe,  with  graduated  water-glasses  attached  near  the  top  and 
bottom.  The  same  volume  of  water  was  allowed  to  collect  each 
time,  was  measured  under  the  steam  pressure,  and  blown  from 
the  receiver  at  the  end  of  the  run.  A  careful  determination  was 
made  of  the  amount  of  water  collected,  by  weighing  the  same 
volume  while  cold,  and  correcting  for  difference  in  weight  due  to 
the  difference  in  temperature  for  the  respective  runs. 

These  tests  were  made  upon  a  scale  large  enough — ^in  fact,  upon 
&  pipe  of  the  size  and  length  which  is  very  common  in  the  aver- 
«kge  power  plant — with  sufficient  care,  and  in  a  manner  to  insure 
accuracy  in  the  results  obtained,  and  are  consequently  of  some 
interest  and  value  to  all  users  of  steam — the  interests  of  the  user, 
xiot  the  maker  of  pipe-covering,  being  of  first  importance  in  these 
^fcests. 

The  method  of  testing  was  to  place  a  covering  upon  the  body 
of  the  pipe  in  a  workmanlike  manner ;  put  steam  pressure  upon 
^he  pipe  for  some  time  before  commencing  a  run,  thus  being 
certain  that  the  covering  was  thoroughly  warmed,  or  dried,  if 
;put  on  wet ;  allow  sufficient  water  to  be  formed  to  show  at  the 
zero  mark  on  the  receiver  water-glass,  and  note  time  of  begin- 
ning the  run.     As  the  steam  was  condensed  and  collected  in  the 
receiver  readings  were  taken  at  regular  intervals  of  the  temper- 
atures in  the  room  and  calorimeter;  the  steam  pressure  was 
recorded  on  a  Bristol  gauge  and  checked  by  a  test  gauge ;  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  receiver  at  the  end  of  the  run 
was  obtained  from  5  thermometers  in  ^^-inch  pipes  of  different 
lengths,  reaching  down  from  the  top  flange,  so  placed  as   to 
give  the  temperatures  at  5  different  points  in  the  water.     The 
run  was  ended  and  time  noted  when  the  water  had  risen  30  inches 
in  the  receiver.     The  same  method  was  followed  in  the  case  of 
every  covering  tested.     Three  runs  were  made  with  each — more, 
if  for  any  reason  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  period  of 
time  required  to  fill  the  receiver ;  thus  each  kind  of  covering  was 
given  the  same  opportunity  to  show  its  merits.     The  log  gives 
the  actual  figures  as  obtained,  and  Fig.  236  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  piping  and  counections. 
As  stated  above,  the  body  of  the  pipe  was  covered  with  vari- 
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ous  matenals  ;  the  flanges  at  the  ends,  the  receiver,  and  the  con- 
nections between  the  separator  and  the  test-pipe  and  between 
the  pipe  and  the  receiver  were  not  covered.  After  finishing  the 
tests  of  the  coverings  and  the  bare  pipe  the  flanges  were  removed 
from  the  test-pipe,  and  without  changing  any  of  the  connections 
to  them  they  were  bolted  together,  and  pressure  was  thus  put 
upon  the  connections,  and  through  them  and  the  flanges  upon 
the  receiver.  The  rate  of  condensation  was  thus  determined  for 
all  the  uncovered  portions  of  the  system,  and  formed  a  correc- 
tion for  the  various  runs,  after  determining  the  pounds  of  dry 
steam  condensed  per  degree  difference  in  temperature  per  minute. 

The  slight  variations  in  the  steam  pressures,  room  tempera- 
tures, and  qualities  of  steam  are  all  taken  into  consideration  in 
working  up  the  data,  so  that  results  are  finally  given  upon  a 
basis  which  enables  direct  comparisons  to  be  made. 

The  following  coverings  were  tested  in  the  forms  as  usually 
applied  to  8-inch  pipe.  Hair  Felt  was  tried,  not  only  alone, 
but  over  another  covering,  to  determine  the  saving  due  to  the 
combination,  and  whether  advisable  to  use  it  in  this  manner. 

Name.  Sold  by 

Magnesia Keasbej  &  MattisoD,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Rock  Wool. . .  New  York  Fire  Proof  Ck>veriDg  Co.,  New 

York. 

Mineral  Wool  Seacord  &  Dodson,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Asbestos  Fire  Felt H.  W.  Johns  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 

Manville  Sectional Manvllle  Covering  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Manville  Wool  Cement 

Hair  Felt E.  W.  Miller  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Champion  Mineral  Wool Chicago  Fire  Proof  Covering  Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Riley  Cement Riley  Brothers,  Tfoy,  N.  Y. 

Fossil  Meal FohbiI  Meal  Co.,  New  York. 

In  the  log  is  given,  under  Steam,  gauge  pressure,  temperature 
in  degrees  Fahr.,  and  quality,  as  shown  by  the  calorimeter ;  under 
Temperature,  the  temperature  of  the  air  surrounding  the  pipe 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  receiver  at  the  end  of 
the  run  ;  Length  of  Runs  in  Minutes  ;  under  Pounds  of  Steam, 
the  weight  of  the  water  actually  collected  in  the  receiver,  and 
the  same  corrected  for  moisture,  as  shown  by  the  respective 
calorimeter  determinations.  The  average  data  obtained  during 
each  run  is  given,  and  also  the  average  of  the  runs.  In  working 
out  the  results  the  latter  only  are  used. 
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■B*re  Pipe 

CSock  w3. !! 

^^  5  QtTB]  Wool. 

_       ATsrago.. 
'^»  la  Felt 

-^  Average. . 

**:wiTllle  Sect. 


-^  Average. 

■^X  anv.    Sett,    and 

Hair  Felt ' 

AfferapH 

^^«iiDV.  Wool  Cera' 

Average.. . . 
■<:^liamp.MiD.Wool 

ATprage 

Hair  Felt 

Average 

Riley  Cement.... 

AverHjTf 

FoBsi!  Meal 

A'^age 

Receiver  and  Con- 


17.5  73.5  232.8  378   114 


100.26 
100.32 
109.30 
112.78 
112. B4 
113.83 
113.95 
118. a? 
118.85 
113.27 
113.33 
113.12 
118.28 
118.19 
118.17 
112. B« 
112.60 

112. 6r 

113.61 
113.10 
113.10 

113.04 
IIS. 08 
113.70 
113.72 
113.74 
113.72 
113.15 
IIB.IO 
118.10 
IIS. 12 
113  15 
118.15 
118. la 
113. IS 
112.69 
112,88 
Ua,75 
112.71 
!I0.6i 
110.74 
110.79 
110.73 

110. a? 

110.91 
110.91 

110.80 
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Beferring  to  the  data  obtained  from  the  trial  of  the  receiver 
and  connections  it  is  seen  that  112.09  pounds  of  dry  steam  were 
condensed  during  the  run  of  573  minutes,  which  gives  .1956 
pounds  dry  steam  per  minute,  and  .00071075  pounds  of  dry 
steam  condensed,  due  to  the  receiver  and  connections  per  de- 
gree difference  in  temperature  per  minute.  Multiplying  this  by 
the  average  difference  in  temperature  of  the  steam  and  sur- 
rounding air  in  each  case,  and  this  by  the  duration  of  the  cor- 
responding run  in  minutes,  gives  the  pounds  of  dry  steam 
condensed  by  the  receiver  and  connections  during  the  various 
trials.  The  pounds  of  steam  condensed  during  the  runs,  cor- 
rected by  these  amounts,  gives  the  dry  steam  actually  condensed 
by  the  radiation  of  heat  through  the  coverings.  Table  A 
shows  these  results. 

TABLE  A. 


Kinds  op  Covxrxno. 


Bat e  Pipe 

Magnesia 

Rf)ck  Wool 

Mineral  Wool  

Fire  Felt 

Man vi  lie  Sectional 

Man  villa  Sectional  and  Hair  Felt 

Manviile  Wool  ( Vmeiit 

Champion  Mineral  Wool  ... 

Hair  Ftlt 

Ri lev  Cement 

Fossil  Meul 


Dif.  in 
Temper- 
ature of 

Steam 

and  Air. 

1 

Length 

of 

Ran. 

Dry  Steam.  Condexssd. 

AvERAUK  or  RUKf. 

POUHDf. 

By 

Receiver 
;and  Con- 
nections. 

1 
Total. 

!       By 

Radial  ion 

Tlirooj^h 

Covering. 

96.95 

Per  Hour 

Thronffii 

Ct)vered 

Pipe. 

26S.8 

61.5 

9.84 

106.79 

112.951 

277.8 

281.7 

40.7.*! 

109.69 

63.94 

16.5.18 

281.1 

*.>a5.8 

57.00 

110.27 

5827 

11.2-8 

285.8 

264.7 

58.77 

109.50 

55.73 

12.682 

i  265.7 

205.0 

38.00 

109.79 

70.89 

20.748 

267.2 

254.7 

48.37 

110.03 

61.66 

14.525 

272.9 

822.0 

62.46 

110.76 

48.30 

9.0UO 

;  262  7 

260.7 

48.18 

109.84 

61.16  , 

14.076 

271.8 

262.8 

50.6  r 

1('9.19 

58.52 

18.886 

279.8 

217.7 

48  22 

1(9.89 

611.67 

18.875 

,  2;8.6 

128.7 

24  0.1 

107.84 

88.79 

40  641 

271.8 

1 

138.0 

25.60 

108.19 

82.50 

87.218 

• 

Table  B  shows  (1)  the  pounds  of  steam  condensed  per  square 
foot  of  pipe  surface  per  hour  through  the  coverings  as  tested,  with 
the  slightly  di£fe ring  steam  pressures  and  qualities,  and  room  tem- 
peratures ;  (2)  British  thermal  units  lost  per  hour  per  square  foot 
of  pipe  surface  ;  (3)  the  same,  per  degree  difference  in  tempera- 
ture. Having  reached  a  basis  upon  which  to  make  comparisons, 
shows  (4)  the  British  thermal  units  lost  per  hour  per  si]uare  foot 
of  pipe  for  the  average  differences  in  temperature  of  steam  and 
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room;  (5)  the  pounds  of  steam  ooudensed  per  hour  per  square 
foot  of  pipe.  The  laat  three  columns  and  all  the  results  follow- 
ing are  directly  comparable.* 


peiUonr. 


"Sit 


Bare  Pi  pe 

Mft^esiB  

R'lck  Woo) 

Mitieral  Wool 

FirePrlt 

M«iirtl1e  Sectional 

Muiville  Sei-tioiinl  mid  Hair  FpU. 

Manrille  Wiiul  (.'emenc  

Chnuipion  Mineral  W.jol 

HftifPelt 

KiJBY  Cement 

FoBsll  Meal 


a  TOM     78«  540 


lJ(H.4fl8 
S3  415 

.'.7.941 
(lil.SHO 
8lt.063 
117. KM 

aio.75r 


•mn 

101.470 

2(i5fl 

OH.tim  1 

9M(i 

77.48,S 

5033 

l)tB.T3S  ' 

SWIl 

85.181   1 

21 1» 

57.87V 

34-18 

118.855  ' 

SIM 

86.179  1 

4'm 

1U.86S  ; 

9531 

36B.4;i4 

8T87 

236.183 

-8158 

-laoo 

.0802 

.fmo 

.1370 
.1003 
.00^2 

.1078 
.00«0 
.1310 
.29711 
.2747 


From  the  last  two  columns  in  Table  B  are  derived  the  results 
shown  in  the  first  two  columns  of  Table  C  ;  the  third  column  fol- 
lows directly  from  the  second.  From  the  third,  the  savings  due 
to  the  various  coverings  piT  100  square  feet  of  surface  per  year, 
can  be  obtained  the  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  for  any  price  ol 
coal  and  cost  of  firing,  having  the  evaporative  power  of  the  coal. 
Using  $2.-t4  as  the  price  of  coal,  and  adding  1'2  per  cent,  for  cosi 
of  firing,  and  7  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal  as  an  evap- 
orative figure,  derive  the  results  shown  in  column  tour.  To 
give  a  definite  idea  of  the  meaning  of  100  square  feet  of  surface, 
have  appended,  in  column  five,  the  lengths  of  the  different  sizes 
of  pipe,  with  a  surface  equivalent  to  100  square  feet. 


*  71)6  pipe  was  59  feet  11.6  inches  loug  wheo  hot;  circamfprence,  37,(108 
IncljeBj  tlie  eiierior  sarfuce  wa.<  therefore  135.4  aqunre  feet.  Avenge  pressure 
cf  aleam,  113  poiinda  ;  Average  difference  in  leiuperature  of  steam  and  ronm, 
373.3  degrees  Fabr.  i  average  latenl  lieat,  870,8  degrees  Fahr.;  tliicknew  of  pipe. 
.34  iucliBB. 
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TABLE  C. 


Kinds  of  Coykbino. 


Magnesia 

Kock  Wool 

Mineral  Wool 

Fire  Felt 

Manville  Sectional 

Manv.  Sect,  and  Hair  Felt. . 

Manville  Wool  Cement 

Champion  Miu.  Wool 

Hair  Felt 

Uiley  Cement 

FoBBil  Meal 


Sayinob  Due  to  Coyxbimos. 


Per  Hr.  per  eq.  ft. 
pipe. 


B.  T.  U. 


681.986 
666.637 
658.988 
599.730 
641.295 
678.777 
642.601 
650.277 
621.588 
477.022 
497.274 


Lbs. 
Steam. 


.7258 
.7656 
.7568 
.6888 
.7365 
.7796 
.7380 
.7468 
.7139 
.5479 
.6711 


Per  100  eq.  ft.  per 
Year. 


Lbs. 
Steam. 


635,801 
670,666 
662,957 
603,389 
646,174 
682,980 
646,488 
654,197 
626,376 
479,960 
600,284 


110.82 
116.90 
116.66 
106.17 
112.46 
119.03 
112.68 
114.03 
109.00 
88.66 
87.20 


No.  ft.  pipe  to 
lOOaq.h. 


Feet 


290.6 
160.8 
109.6 
84.9 
68.7 
67.7 
44.8 
86.6 
29.9 
26.6 
22.5 


Siae. 


1 
2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 


inB. 


The  next  table,  D,  shows  the  ratio  of  heat  lost  through  the 
bare  pipe  to  that  lost  through  the  covered  pipe,  the  horse- 
power lost  both  per  100  square  feet  of  surface  and  per  60  feet  of 
8-ineh  pipe,  and  the  thicknesses  of  the  coverings,  as  determined 
while  on  the  pipe  by  calipering  in  numerous  places,  both  in  a 
vertical  and  horizontal  direction. 


TABLE  D. 


Kinds  or  Covering. 


Ratlop  of  heat 

loRt,  Bare  to 

Covered  Pipe. 


Bare  Pipe 

Magnesia 

Koclc  Wool 

Mineral  Wool 

Fire  Felt 

Manville  Sectional 

Manv.  Sect,  and  Hair  Felt. . 

Manville  Wool  Cement 

( 'liampion  Min.  \Vool 

Hair  Felt 

Hilrv  Cement 

Fossil  Meal 


100 
U.1S% 

9.48 
10.52 
18.56 
12.92 

7.83 
12.74 
11.70 
15.60 
85.22 
32.47 


H.  P.  LOST  THBOUeH  COT- 

ERINQfl  AT  80  LBS.  WATEB 

PER  H.  P.  FEB  HOUB. 


100  sq.  ft. 


2.819 
.400 
.267 
.297 
.623 
.564 
.221 
.359 
.830 
.439 
.993 
.916 


60  ft.  8-in. 
Pipe. 


8.820 
.642 
.863 
.402 
.709 
.494 
.299 
.487 
.447 
.696 
1.346 
1.282 


Thicknew 

of 
Covering. 

Inchea. 


1.25 

1.60 

1.80 

1.80 

1.70 

2.40 

2.20 

1.44 

.82 

.76 

.76 
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The  savings  shown  in  columns  three  and  four  of  Table  C  are 
per  year  and  per  100  square  feet,  that  unit  being  used,  since  it 
is  a  convenient  figure  for  a  basis  from  which  to  obtain  the 
savings  for  any  surface.  In  Table  E  the  surface  which  we  had 
in  the  actual  case  tried,  practically  60  feet  of  8-inch  pipe,  is 
used  for  a  basis,  as  a  record  was  kept  of  the  cost  of  applying 
this  amount  of  each  kind  of  covering.  Probably  these  figures 
would  hold  true  per  unit  of  length  for  the  same  size  of  pipe,  and 
they  should  not  vary  much  per  square  foot  of  surface  for  any 
size  of  pipe.  All  the  coverings  were  not  applied  by  the  same 
men,  but  men  were  selected,  as  far  as  practicable,  who  were 
best  qualified  to  do  the  work. 

The  cost  prices  of  the  different  makes  are  shown  in  the  table, 
cklso  cost  applied. 

TABLE   E. 


Kinds  of  Covubino. 


^ikf amnesia. . 

Xiock  Ww.l 

^^iinei  al  Wool 

:f  ire  Felt 

^ianville  Sectional 

^tanv.  Sect,  and  Hair  Felt 

Danville  Wool  Cement. . 

Champion  Min.  Wool 

Hair  Felt 

Hiley  Cement 

Yossil  Meal 


COBttO 

apply  60  ft. 
of  Covering. 

Cost  of  60  ft. 

Cost  of  60  ft 

of  Covering. 

Applied. 

$l.9d 

$81.05 

$88.87 

2.02 

27.60 

29.62 

2.84 

21.00 

28.84 

2.10 

29.70 

81.80 

8.21 

29.85 

82.56 

5.06 

84.60 

40.56 

17.06 

25.50 

42.56 

2.85 

16.02 

18.87 

8.00 

10.50 

13.50 

20.00 

8.71 

28.71 

12.75 

21.45 

84.20 

OroMKAvinf 
in  one  jear 
due  to  60  ft. 
of  Covering. 


$150.14 
158.88 
156.56 
142.48 
152.85 
161.26 
162.66 
154.49 
147.67 
118.34 
118.14 


From  the  costs  of  covering  applied  and  the  gross  savings  due 
to  the  coverings  we  have  sought  to  derive  some  absolute  compari- 
son of  economies  due  to  the  use  of  the  various  coverings.  To 
divide  the  savings  for  one  year  by  the  cost  applied  gives  the 
saving  per  year  in  dollars  for  one  dollar  invested,  or  to  divide 
the  cost  applied  by  the  saving  for  one  year  gives  the  percentage 
of  one  year  necessary  for  the  covering  to  pay  for  itself.  While 
these  figures  are  of  some  interest  they  are  deceptive,  and  for  that 
reason  not  given.  They  are  deceptive  in  that  the  first  cost 
would  thus  be  used  as  if  of  equal  importance  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  covering,  which  in  reality  is  not  the  case ;  some  of  the 
coverings  which  have  a  low  first  cost  and  low  efficiency  would 
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tliufl  stand  na  high  in  dollars  saved  per  dollar  invested  as  a  mach 
Iietter  covering  which  happened  to  cost  proportionately  more. 
The  first  cost  is  to  be  paid  bat  once,  after  which  there  is  bat  the 
interest  to  be  met,  and  perhaps  something  for  repairs,  while  the 
efficiency  of  the  covering,  be  it  high  or  low,  has  a  continual 
effect  during  its  life  iiud  good  repair.  We  have,  therefore,  made 
a  table  showing  the  net  saving  due  to  the. coverings,  in  which 
for  tlie  first  year  the  net  saving,  a»  obtained  from  the  tests 
losing  for  the  cost  of  coal  $2.44,  and  adding '12  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  tlie  coal  to  include  labor,  with  7  ponnds  of  dry 
steam  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal  burned),  which  is  the  saving 
shown  in  Table  E,  minus  the  coat  of  the  covering  applied  to  the 
pipe.  For  the  succeeding  years  the  saving  would  be  once, 
twice,  thrice,  ets.,  the  gross  saving,  added  to  this.  Figures  are 
given  in  Tnble  F  fur  seven  years,  and  a  graphical  representation 
of  them  is  appended  (Fig.  237),  as  is  also  a  representation  of  the 
saving  in  pounds  of  dry  steam  per  year  per  100  square  feet  of 
surface  due  to  the  difiereut  coverings  in  which  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  costs  iFig.  238;. 
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TABLE   P. 
NsT  Sathtq  Dub  to  Covbbino  fob  BuocxseiTB  Teuib. 

1 

s 

» 

* 

• 

s 

7 

* 

116.37 

128.76 
18S.21 
110.68 
110.78 

120.70 
110.10 
185.62 
134.17 
84.63 
88.  M 

1 

266.41 

287.14 
S80.T8 
2.^.3.16 
27;'.  14 
381. BB 
2)12.70 
290.  n 
B81.84 
197.97 
202.08 

« 

4t6.SS 
445.52 
446.S1 
a»5.64 
424.49 
448.29 
416.43 
444.60 
429.5) 
811.81 
820.22 

% 

B6«.«e 

608.00 
602.86 
OSS.  12 
576.84 
604.48 
666.08 
699.09 
877.18 
4-i0.65 
488.86 

« 

716.88 
762.28 
709.41 
680.60 
729.19 
766.74 
730.74 
758.68 
724.85 
587.90 
656.S0 

% 
866.07 
030.66 
016.96 
S28.06 
881.04 
027.00 
878.40 
908.07 
878.63 
651.88 
674.64 

% 

1017.U 
1079.04 

Fire  Fell 

Manville  SMtional 

Mhi.v.  Seoi.AHaiTFeU. 
MftoT-WoolCemenl... 
Cliamp.  MiQ.  Woo!  .... 

060.66 
1088.80 
1088.26 
1026.06 
11 62.30 

RileyCeiDODt    

B-osHilMo.! 

764.67 
782.78 

Of  ooursfi  it  is  anderstood  that  these  figares  are  made  vitii 
t^lie  assumptioD  that  the  coverings  wonld  remain  in  good  con- 
dition. This  leads  to  the  ooDsideration  of  durability,  concern^ 
lug  which  it  is  difficult  to   make    any  definite   determinationa 
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showing  relative  values,  as  so  many  elements  must  be  considered* 
We  could  determine  the  action  of  high  temperature  for  a  short 
period,  but  in  practice  the  element  of  time  enters,  and  brings 
not  only  heat  but  cold  ;  that  is,  changes  of  temperature,  and  the 
consequent  contractions  and  expansions,  moisture,  vibrations 
( which  alone  are  extremely  injurious),  acids  and  alkalies,  all  work- 
int^  against  the  life  and  efficiency  of  any  covering.  It  is  largely 
due  to  their  physical  composition  that  some  are  more  durable 
than  others ;  the  effects  of  chemical  composition  and  of  the 
physical  composition  to  some  extent,  together  with  the  thick- 
ness, are  involved  in  the  non-conducting  properties. 

Before  commenting  on  the  meaning  of  the  figures  in  Table  F 
it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  descriptive  of  the  coverings, 
in  order  that  their  make-up  may  be  understood,  if  not  already 
familiar,  and  remarks  concerning  their  apparent  relative  dura- 
bilities have  more  meaning.  The  Magnesia,  Bock  Wool,  both 
makes  of  Mineral  Wool,  Fire  Felt,  and  Manville  Sectional  came 
in  sections  ready  for  use  upon  an  8-inch  pipe;  the  Hair 
Felt  came  in  squares,  and  was  cut  to  the  proper  width  to  wrap 
about  the  pipe  without  lap ;  the  Manville  Wool  Cement  (in  two 
layers) ;  the  Biley  Cement  and  the  Fossil  Meal  came  in  a  loose 
condition,  and  were  mixed  with  water  and  applied  while  wet. 
In  the  cases  of  the  Magnesia,  Fire  Felt,  Manville  Sectional,  the 
combination  of  Manville  Sectional  and  Hair  Felt,  Manville 
Wool  Cement,  Kiley  Cement,  and  Fossil  Meal  the  body  of  the 
covering  came  directly  against  the  pipe,  while  with  the  Bock 
Wool,  both  kinds  of  Mineral  Wool,  and  Hair  Felt  there  was  a 
lining  of  asbestos  paper  beneath  them,  about  as  thick  as  ordinary 
l)lotting-paper,  except  the  last,  under  which  it  was  perhaps  twice 
that  thickness.  The  Magnesia,  Fire  Felt,  Manville  Sectional, 
and  ManWUe  Wool  Cement  had  simply  a  jacket  of  canvas  sur- 
rounding them,  while  the  Bock  Wool  and  both  makes  of  Mineral 
Wool  had  a  similar  jacket  with  straw  board  under  it  The  Hair 
1^'elt,  both  when  used  alone  and  over  the  other  covering,  Biley 
Cement,  and  Fossil  Meal  were  surrounded  by  no  jacket  what- 
ever. 

Wo  noticed  a  tendency  to  sag  in  both  makes  of  Mineral  Wool 
and  the  Bock  Wool.  From  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the 
way  it  was  necessarily  made  up,  in  what  amounts  to  two  concen- 
tric tubes,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  its  sagging  and  getting  in  a 
bad  and  inefficient  condition.     For  even  if  applied  more  securely 
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than  the  needs  of  our  w<irk  required,  when  it  was  left  npon  the 
pipe  but  a  short  tiin- ,  tiipre  is  little  to  prevent  the  wool  from 
gradually  working  to  the  under  aide  of  the  pipe,  thus  leaving  hut 
the  thickneaa  of  the  tubes  to  cover  the  upper  portion,  where, 
to  be  most  efficient,  the  covering  should  be,  if  anything,  a  trifle 
thicker  than  on  the  under  side.  This  action  wouUl  surely  be 
rapid  and  disintegration  certain  where  any  Tibrations  exist. 
Our  experience  leads  us  to  think  there  is  but  little  difference  in 
the  durability  of  KUey  Cement  and  Fossil  Meal,  and  would  class 
neither  among  the  most  durable  ;  but  upon  that  list  would  place 
the  remaining  ones,  Magnesia,  Fire  Felt,  Manville  Sectional,  and 
Manville  Wool  Cement,  with  little,  if  any,  clioice  as  to  arrangement. 
The  durability  of  Hair  Felt  is  questionable,  and  depends  largely 
upon  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected,  an  J  how  thoroughly 
it  can  be  protected  from  moisture.  It  would  .certainly  need  to 
be  thoroughly  covered  and  painted  so  as  not  to  absorb  moisture 
from  the  outside  and  thus  become  matted  and  soggy.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  line  it  well  with  some  nou-combuatible  material  to 
make  it  most  efficient  and  durable. 

Eeferring  to  the  chart  made  from  the  fif-ures  showing  the  sav- 
ings in  dollars  and  cents  for  the  successive  years  (Fig.  237),  the 
values  of  the  different  coverings  are  readily  seen  when  under 
consideration  as  uon-eonductors  Assuming  a  first-class  cover- 
ing to  have  a  life  of  at  least  five  years,  we  see  at  the  five-year 
line  they  stand  in  saving  value  in  the  following  order  :  Manville 
Sectional  and  Hair  Felt,  Rock  "Wool,  Mineral  Wool,  Champion 
Mineral  Wool,  Manville  Sectional,  Mannlle  Wool  Cement,  Hair 
Felt,  Magnesia,  Fire  Felt,  Fossil  Meal,  and  Riley  Cement.  This 
same  order  holds  good  at  the  end  of  six  years,  except  that  Hair 
Felt  and  Manville  Wool  Cement  are  then  practically  the  same, 
and  beyond  which  they  change  places.  However,  lack  of  dura- 
bility would  doubtless  exclude  Rock  Wool  and  the  Mineral 
Wools  from  this  list  long  before  five  years  had  passed.  We  think 
they  might  be  made  more  durable  by  quilting  the  wool,  or  some 
similar  process,  using  asbestos  fibre  or  another  non- combustible 
material.  If  we  drop  those  just  mentioned  from  the  list  as 
lacking  durability,  Riley  Cement  and  Fossil  Meal  because  of 
evident  inefficiency,  and  the  questionable  Hair  Felt,  there 
remains  the  combination  of  Hair  Felt  over  another  good  cover- 
ing, which  seems  desirable  unless  the  increased  thickness  makes 
it   too   clumsy;    Manville    Sectional,   Manville    Wool   Cement, 
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Magnesia,  and  Fire  Feli  With  no  data  regarding  durability  to 
offset  the  results  obtained  from  the  tests  for  non-conduoting 
values,  they  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  just  given, 

The  specific  gravity  and  weight  per  lineal  foot  are  shown  in 
Table  G,  and  the  analyses  in  Table  H. 


TABLE   G. 


Magnesia 

Rock  Wool 

Mineral  Wool 

Fire  Felt 

Man ville  Sectional . . .  \ 

Manville  Sectional  and  Hair  Felt 

Man  ville  Wool  Cement 

Champion  Mineral  Wool 

Hair  Felt 

Riley  Cement 

Fost^il  Meal 


Sp.  Or. 

Wt-  per  Pi. 

.215 
.248 
.194 
.284 
.      .878 
.290 
.471 
.266 
.207 
1.515 
.675 

8.63 

5.68 

8.42 

4.99 

9.04 

12.88 
15.28 

1        6.25 

2.06 

14.50 

6.50 

TABLE  H. 

The  approximate  composition  or  material  of  which  the  covering  is  made  ia  first 
given,  then  the  analysis  of  each,  with  the  acids  and  bases  separate,  it  being  im- 
possible in  some  cases  to  state  the  exact  combination  between  bases  and  acids 
present. 

Ma^uetf ia Asbestos,  Calciam,  and  Magnesium  carbo- 
nates. 

Rock  Wool Mineral  Wool. 

Mineral  Wool Mineral  Wool, 

Fire  Felt Asbestos. 

Manville  Sectional: 

Inside Asbestos  and  Calcium  sulphate. 

Outside Paper  and  a  little  Silica. 

Manville  Wool  Cement: 

Inside Rag  fibre  and  Silicates. 

Outside Short  wool,  Vegetable  fibre,  and  Silica. 

Hair  Felt Coarse  hair. 

Champion  Mineral  Wool Mineral  Wool. 

Riley  Cement Vep^etable  fibre  and  lime. 

Fossil  Meal Hair  and  Silica. 
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Tbe  complele  anaJyeis  of  each  covrring  Is  as  foIlowH  : 


M^™.,. 

Bode  Wool 

».=«..  wool. 

Wee  Felt. 

MDisture  at  100' C 

OreBQic  Matter 

6.63 

7.74 
6.48 
2.05 
2.47 
41.18 
33.40 
3.05 

.00 

.00 
48.48 
11.95 
83.98 
18.34 

.()0 
4.67 

.00 

.00 
48.63 
e.20 
24.10 
17.38 
00 
1.75 

.10 

11.00 

Iron  and  Alumina  Osidea.. 

Limfl  (CaO).: 

Magnesia  (MrO) 

Carbonic  Acid  (CO,) 

Sutpburoua  Acid  (SO,). . . . 

9.56 

.10 

87.65 

.00 

3. GO 

UaNVILLK  BICTIONIL. 

Manvulk  Wool  Cibebt. 

I.,id«. 

Ontdde. 

Inilde. 

Qn»ide. 

MoiBtareal  100°  C 

4.00 
3.75 

ax.  14 

2.21 

27.67 
1.55 

,00 
40.86 

8.63 

B8.64 
8.74 
1.04 
1.98 
.09 
.56 
.57 

8.60 

17.31 
48.70 
13.40 
10.80 

6.25 
.00 

8.38 

4.07 

Silica   

Iron  and  Alumina  OridM. 

50.68 
2.81 

Carbonic  Add  (CO,) 

Sutplinruus  Acid(»0,).... 

.00 
.00 

H»lr  Fait, 

CbatDp. 
Xhi.  W»l. 

Slier  Cemanl. 

,„.„.«. 

MoisiureaLlOO'C 

5.55 
90.85 

.11 

.38 
3.33 

.31 
8.75 

.00 

.07 

.00 
85,93 

33.17 

41.88 

3,B8 

.00 

.00 

.80 
30.10 
7.95 
4.07 
50.50 
.05 
.00 
.00 

1.79 

SilicH 

Irou  and  AlamiDH  Oxides.. 

85.48 
1.78 

CurlWDic  Acid  (CO,) 

Spl[ihurou8  Abid  (SO.) .... 

.00 
.00 

One  feature  which  the  results  of  these  tests  emphasize  is  the 
small  (iilferences  hetween  the  savings  effected  by  the  coverings. 
Using  the  results  <is  shown  on  the  diagram  of  pounds  of  dry 
steam  saved  per  year,  and  representing  the  best  covering  arbi- 
trarily by  100,  the  otliers  have  the  following  relative  values  : 
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Manville  Sectional  and  Hair  Felt 100. 

Rock  Wool 98.20 

Mineral  Wool 97.07 

Champion  Mineral  Wool 95.79 

Manville  Wool  Cement 94.66 

Manville  Sectional 94.47 

Magnesia 98.10 

Hair  Felt 91 .  57 

Fire  Felt 88.85 

Fossil  Meal 78.26 

Riley  Cement 70.28 

The  results  obtained  from  these  tests  show  conclnsivelj  that 
there  are  no  such  differences  in  the  efficiency  of  these  coverings 
as  non-conductors  as  have  been  frequently  stated  in  advertisuig 
literature. 

It  is  not  in  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  determine  or  state  the 
effects  of  the  chemical  components  of  the  different  coverings 
upon  the  pipe  covered.  The  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  best 
coverings,  and  its  recognized  injurious  effects,*  makes  it  imper- 
ative that  moisture  must  be  kept  from  the  coverings,  for  if  pres- 
ent, it  will  surely  combine  with  the  sulphur,  thus  making  it  active. 
This  could  be  stated  in  other  words.  Keep  the  pipes  and  cover- 
ing  in  good  repair.  Much  of  the  inefficiency  of  coverings  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  attention  given  them  ;  they  are  often  seen  hanging 
loosely  from  the  pipe  which  they  are  supposed  to  protect.  The 
writer  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  all  coverings  should  be 
looked  after  at  least  once  a  year,  and  given  necessary  repairs, 
refitted  to  the  pipe,  the  spaces  due  to  shrinkage  taken  up,  for  lit- 
tle can  be  expected  from  the  best  non-conductors  if  they  are 
allowed  to  become  saturated  with  water,  or  if  air  currents  are 
permitted  to  circulate  between  them  and  the  pipe.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  chemical  composition  is  most  efficient, 
but  the  varying  thicknesses  in  which  the  coverings  tested  are 
sold  prevent  any  definite  conclusions  in  that  direction  from  this 
test,  which  in  its  intents  is  but  a  commercial  one.  The  writer 
hopes  that  the  chemical  analyses  given  may  lead  to  some  discus- 
sion as  to  the  effects  of  the  presence  of  the  components  upon  the 
pipe  covered  when  moisture  is  present.  Becognizing  in  this  sub- 
ject a  large  field  for  a  further  investigation  of  interest,  he  is  at 
present,  at  least,  obliged  to  leave  it  as  a  commercial  test,  hoping 
as  such  it  may  prove  to  be  of  some  general  interest  and  value. 

*  See  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  ill.,  HUTTOir,  No.  72. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  A,  F.  Nagle. — I  wisli  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  experimental  data  given  in  this  paper.  There 
^ure,  however,  a  few  omissions,  which  the  author  no  doubt  can 
supply,  and  I  trust  he  will  add  to  his  paper  before  final  publica- 
tion. 

It  is  said  that  the  experimental  pipe  (60  feet  in  length)  "  was 
suspended  where  it  could  not  be  subjected  to  currents  of  air."  Is 
this  literally  true  ?  If  the  air  was  not  changed  it  would  have 
increased  in  temperature  during  the  test,  unless  the  room  was  of 
very  great  magnitude.  I  therefore  ask,  What  was  the  size  of  the 
room  in  which  the  pipe  was  suspended?  In  what  part  of  the  room 
was  the  pipe  located  ?  And  where  was  the  thermometer  located 
which  gave  the  readings  recorded  in  the  paper  ?  Was  the  location 
of  the  thermometer  such  as  to  make  it  free  from  the  radiated 
heat  of  the  pipe? 

What  was  the  temperature  of  the  outside  atmosphere  at  the 
time  of  the  tests  ? 

Air  currents  seriously  affect  the  rate  of  condensation  in  pipes, 
and,  while  the  author  states  there  were  none,  the  different  results 
obtained  indicate  that  there  must  have  been  air  currents.  Look, 
for  example,  at  the  four  tests  made  on  the  bare  pipe.  The  first 
test  was  made  in  50  minutes,  and  the  second  in  54  minutes,  a 
difference  of  8  per  cent,  in  time,  and  yet  substantially  the  same 
weight  of  steam  was  condensed  during  the  two  tests.  I  give  the 
author  credit  for  careful  work,  and  hence  I  see  nothing  in  the  data 
contained  in  the  table  which  would  account  for  such  discrepancy 
of  time  except  cnitslde  conditions.  If  the  outside  conditions  had 
been  the  same,  and  it  is  so  given  in  the  table,  the  second  test 
should  have  given  115.41  pounds  of  dry  steam  condensed  instead 
of  106.95  pounds. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  table  will  show  these  discrepancies 
to  exist  throughout,  and  they  can  be  accounted  for  only  .upon  the 
supposition  I  have  named. 

In  the  experimental  apparatus,  the  author  provided  five  ther- 
mometers for  ascertaining  the  exact  temperatures  of  the  condensed 
water  at  five  different  depths  of  the  receiving  tank.  Will  he 
kindly  give  those  readings,  as  he  has  thus  far  given  only  the 
average  results  ? 
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Quality  of  Stemn. 

What  was  the  size  of  the  steam-pipe  supplying  the  8-inch  test- 
pipe?  If  it  were  1-inch,  then  the  velocity  of  the  steam  in  siaid 
1-iuch  pipe,  when  the  bare  pipe  was  tested,  was  only  abont  23  feet 
per  second,  and  when  the  rock  wool  was  under  trial  the  velocity 
was  only  about  2.20  feet  per  second,  and  yet  in  each  case  the 
quality  of  the  steam  is  given  at  about  97.8  per  cent,  of  being  dry. 

Throughout  the  trials  the  quality  of  steam  is  given  almost  in- 
variably at  about  97.6  per  cent.,  regardless  of  the  velocity  of  the 
steam,  and  after  passing  through  a  settling  chamber  or  separator. 
Tliis  does  not  appear  to  be  reasonable,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Barrus,  or 
some  other  expert  in  steam  calorimetry,  can  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

I  will,  however,  suggest  this  myself :  Was  not  the  pipe  so  large 
in  comparison  with  the  supply-pipe  to  the  test-pipe  that  the  ve- 
locity created  in  the  sup])ly-pipe  during  the  calorimeter  test  was 
so  great  as  to  actually  produce  wet  steam,  so  that  when  the  calo- 
rimeter was  shut  off,  dry  steam  was  really  furnished  to  the  test- 
pipe?  Usually  calorimeter  pipes  are  taken  out  of  large  pipes,  and 
hence  the  velocity  produced  in  them  by  the  flow  to  the  calorimeter 
is  small ;  but  in  this  case  that  proportion  does  not  seem  to  exist, 
and  hence  I  am  inclined  to  think  an  error  has  crept  in. 

Mr,  F.  ir.  Tayhr. — I  have  read  Mr.  Brill's  paper  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  feel  that  he  has  made  a  valuable  contribntion 
to  the  literature  on  pipe  covering.  His  tests,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  described,  seem  to  have  been  impartially  made,  and  they 
are  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  eliminate  many  errors  which 
are  liable  to  occur  with  similar  experiments,  which  partake  more 
of  the  nature  of  laboratory  work.  The  thorough  manner  in  which 
the  results  of  the  test  are  worked  up  is  especially  to  be  com- 
mended. Most  of  us  engineers  are  either  so  lazy  or  so  busy  that 
unless  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  is  placed  before 
us  very  clearly,  and  in  exactly  the  form  in  which  we  wish  to  use 
it,  we  are  apt  to  do  some  pretty  tall  guessing  instead  of  doing  the 
few  hours  of  figuring  required  to  properly  use  much  data  which  is 
valuable,  but  not  thoroughly  worked  out.  Mr.  Brill  has,  however 
tlior<mglily  worked  up  the  subject  from  so  many  different  points 
of  view  that  it  seems  as  if  his  ])aper  should  be  extensively  referred 
to  in  the  future. 

While  the  exact  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  per  year  through  the 
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•Wise  of  different  styles  of  pipe  covering  is  a  matter  of  miieli  interest, 
still,  the  question  which  is  most  frequently  aslted  is  not,  How  much 
can  I  save  tliroagh  the  use  of  pipe  covering  ?  but,  What  is,  on 
"the  whole,  the  best  covering  to  adopt  ? 

On  this  point  Mr.  Brill  has,  I  thioii,  anived  at  the  same  eoneiu- 
sion  as  Professor  Ordway,  who  made  a  very  thorough  and  exhaust- 
ive course  of  tests  some  years  ago,  for  the  Massachusetts  luati- 
tate  of  Technologj',  namely,  that  Lair  felt,  wlien  put  on  the 
outside  of  another  pipe  covering,  so  as  to  be  properly  protected 
from  close  contact  with  the  steam-pipe,  is  the  best  noD-conductor 
and  the  cheapest  covering  to  use  in  the  long  run.  In  aniviDg  at  a 
determination  of  which  is  the  beat  coveriug  to  use,  however,  I  think 
the  chief  consideration,  after  narrowing  down  to  the  coverings  that 
are  really  efficient  non-conductors,  is,  Which  coveriug  will  be  the 
most  durable  ?  That  is,  at  the  end  of  live  years,  which  covering  will 
remain  in  the  best  repair,  and  will,  at  the  eod  of  that  time,  prove 
to  be  the  best  non-conductor?  This  question  of  durability,  with- 
out requiring  repairs  or  attention  of  any  kind,  is  particularly 
important  fur  most  of  our  large  manufacturing  establishments,  in 
which  the  chea]i  generation  and  use  of  steam  is  not  one  of  the 
vital  elements  of  the  business,  and  in  which  the  energy  of  the 
management  has  to  be  centred  on  the  more  intricate  problems  of 
how  to  manufacture  cheaply  and  well.  In  such  establishments, 
the  managers  usually  want  to  settle,  if  possible,  once  for  all  such 
unimportant  details  as  pipe  covering,  so  as  not  to  hare  to  bother 
with  them  again  for  years  to  come. 

In  experiments  such  as  Mr.  Brill's,  this  qoestion  of  durability 
(the  most  important  of  all)  can,  of  course,  not  be  thoroughly  dealt 
with  ;  it  can,  at  best,  be  looked  at  from  a  partially  theoretical 
standpoint. 

It  is  on  this  point  that  I  have  some  practical  data  to  present  to 
the  Society. 

After  studying  Professor  Ord way's  experiments,  some  nine 
years  ago,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best  solution  of  the 
pipe-covering  problem  lay  in  finding  the  proper  material  to  insert 
between  the  pipe  and  hair  felt,  so  as  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
becoming  charred  under  the  action  of  heat.  After  about  a  year 
and  a  balf  of  experimenting,  I  settled  upon  three-quarters  inch  of 
fossil  meal  with  one  inch  of  hair  felt  outside  of  it,  as,  on  the  whole, 
the  best.  I  found  that  neither  five-eighths  inch  of  asbestos  felt 
nor  three-eighths  inch  of  fossil  meal  were  sufficient  to  prevent  hair 
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felt  from  charring,  but  that  three-quarters  inch  of  fossil  meal 
would  accomplish  this  object.  Hair  felt  without  any  protection 
between  it  and  the  pipe  would  crumble  away,  where  it  came  in 
close  contact  with  the  top  of  the  pipe,  in  about  three  years.  And 
long  before  this  time  the  lower  part  of  the  hair  felt  would  sag  away 
from  the  pipe,  so  as  to  leave  an  air  space  between  it  and  the  pipe, 
which,  of  course,  ruins  its  value  as  a  pipe  covering. 

lly  reason  for  going  into  the  question  of  pipe  covering  so  thor- 
oughly at  this  time  was  that  I  was  then  chief  engineer  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company,  and  tliey  were  about  to  put  in  a  new 
main  steam-})ipe,  the  old  pipe  being  entirely  abandoned,  and  a 
very  much  enlarged  one  being  substituted  throughout  the  worka 
This  pipe  when  it  was  put  in  was  unusually  large,  starting 
at  24  inches  in  diameter  and  gradually  reducing  as  it  ])rog- 
ressed  throughout  the  works,  until  it  finally  was  only  about  6  inches 
in  diameter.  It  was  suspended  from  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  by 
long  rods,  so  that  it  was  practically  free  to  expand  and  contract 
in  whichever  direction  it  could  go  with  the  least  strain.  No 
expansion  joints  or  copper  connections  of  any  kind  were  used ;  at 
intervals,  however,  the  pipe  turned  off  at  right  angles  so  as  to  pro- 
vide, in  the  lateral  bending  of  the  long  lines,  for  the  expansion 
and  contraction,  which  is  always  more  or  less  difficult  to  take 
care  of.  This  pipe  was  covered  throughout  with  the  foUowing 
covering  : 

F'u'st,  Fossil  meal,  three-quarters  inch  thick.  This  was  applied 
in  four  layers,  the  first  being  merely  a  wash  of  fossil  meal  painted 
on  to  the  pipe  with  a  brush  and  allowed  to  dry ;  then  a  layer  of 
fossil  meal  in  the  form  of  mud  was  spread  on  to  the  pipe  with 
the  hand  to  a  thickness  of  one-quarter  inch.  This  was  again 
allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dried,  the  steam  being  on  the  pipe 
all  of  the  time,  and  a  second  and  third  layer  of  fossil  meal  were  put 
on  in  the  same  way. 

Second. — A  layer  of  hair  felt  an  inch  thick  was  tightly  bound 
with  strong  twine  around  the  outside  of  the  fossil  meal,  the  twine 
being  wrapped  close  enough  together  and  sufficiently  tight  to 
insure  a  very  close  and  permanent  contact  between  the  hair  felt 
and  fossil  meal. 

Third,  A  layer  of  resin-sized  paper  was  tightly  bound  with 
twine  on  the  outside  of  the  hair  felt. 

Fourth,  A  covering  of  canvas  was  sewed  together  outside  of 
the  rcsiu-sizod  paper. 
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Fifth. — This  canvas  was  thoroughlj  painted  with  two  coats  of 
iron  oxide  paint,  and  tiiis  is  bj  no  means  the  least  important  of 
tlie  elements  of  tbe  covering. 

A  few  days  since,  while  in  Pliiladetphia,  I  examined  tbis  cover- 
ing at  intervals  throughout  its  lengtb,  and  found  it,  after  being 
used  for  seven  aud  a  half  years,  in  an  extraordinarily  good  state 
of  preaervatioc ,  In  fact,  for  serving  its  purpose  as  a  pipe-cover- 
ing it  appeared  to  be  as  good  as  new.  I  tlid  not  find  a  siugle 
place  in  which  I  could  detect  that  the  fossil  meal  had  been 
jarred  loose  from  the  pipe,  nor  could  I  satisfy  myself  that  the 
hair  felt  had  in  any  case  sagged  away  from  the  fossil  meal  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pipe.  Tbe  canvas  had  SEigged  away  from  the 
hair  felt  almost  tbrongboiit  the  length  of  the  pipe  from  ^  to  |  of 
an  inch.  The  covering  showed  signs  nearly  throughout  its  length 
of  having  been  walked  upon  by  workmen,  but  even  this  did  not 
seem  to  have  crushed  or  crumbled  tbe  fossil  meal,  although  it 
had  compressed  the  hair  felt  from  1  inch  in  thickness  down  to 
«bottt  2  of  an  inch.  I  cut  samples  of  hair  felt  from  the  top  of  the 
pipe,  where  it  would  naturally  be  the  most  damaged,  and  found 
that  in  no  case  was  the  felt  suiliciently  charred  away  so  that  the 
original  marking  on  the  surfiice  next  to  the  pipe  did  not  show. 
It  was  discolored  where  it  came  in  contact  with  the  fossil  meal, 
through  the  action  of  the  heat,  to  a  depth  of  from  ^li  to  f  of  an 
inch.  But  this  discoloration  had  not  proceeded  to  the  point  of 
indicating  charring.  The  pipe  throughout  a  great  part  of  its 
length  was  subject  to  an  extraordinary  amount  of  jarring  aud 
vibration,  as  it  ran  right  through  the  centre  of  a  large  hammer 
«hop  containin|f  ten  steam  hammers,  which  were  going  night  and 
day,  most  of  the  time.  This  is  surely  a  severe  test  for  the  fossil 
meal,  or,  in  fact,  any  form  of  pipe-covering,  and  I  think  it  conclu- 
sively shows  that  fossil  meal,  when  properly  put  on,  is  an  admirable 
material  to  resist  jar.  The  canvas  was  more  dami^ed  than  any 
other  part  of  the  covering ;  hut  even  this  showed  very  slight 
injury,  where  it  was  torn  evidently  having  been  damaged  by 
something  faUicg  against  it  and  ripping  it  open.  There  were,  how- 
ever, very  few  tears  of  this  kind  throughout  the  pipe.  I  woidd 
here  particularly  call  attention  to  the  desinibihty  of  thoroughly 
■painting  the  canvas  where  it  is  to  be  subject  to  tbe  action  of 
furnace  gases,  since  unpainted  canvas,  when  used  in  this  same 
hammer-ahop  and  rolling-mills,  and  subject  to  the  action  of  tho 
furnace  gases,  will  last  only  from  sis  months  to  a  year. 
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Tliis  flteam-pipe  presents  an  unusually  good  opportunity  for 
measurinp;  the  water  which  condenses  in  it.  It  is  constructed  as 
I  think  all  pipes  filiould  be,  when  the  opportunity  offers. 

AhoT  coll(?ctii)g  steam  from  the  boilers,  it  rises  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  its  maximum  height,  and  from  that  ]>oint  slopes  gradu- 
ally downwards  ro  that  tlie  condensed  water  flows  in  the  same 
direction  *as  the  steam,  thus  avoiding  a  collection  of  water  in 
pockets  and  the  danger  of  water-hammer  from  this  source.  All 
inlet  pipes,  carrying  steam  to  the  main  pipe  from  the  boilers,  as 
well  as  all  outlet  ]>ipes,  delivering  steam  from  the  main  pipes  to 
the  machines,  are  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  the  main  pipe.  At 
intervals  along  the  bottom  of  this  pipe  drip  pipes  enter  it :  these 
carry  the  condensed  water  into  a  main  drip  pipe,  which  slopes 
steadily  back  toward  the  boilers,  and  there  delivers  all  of  the 
water  of  condensation  directly  to  the  boilers,  by  gravity  ;  each 
of  four  boilers  being  connected  to  this  pipe  by  a  throttle  and 
check-valve. 

Several  years  ago  I  fitted  a  pipe  to  this  drip  pipe,  just  before 
it  reaches  the  boilers,  with  suitable  valves  so  that  all  of  the  drip 
water  coming  from  the  entire  length  of  the  main  steam-pipe  could 
be  run  out  through  this  opening,  and  its  amount  measured  for  a 
given  length  of  it.  Last  week,  while  in  Philadelphia,  I  made  a 
test  of  the  amount  of  condensed  water  which  came  from  this  pipe 
in  a  given  time,  and  since  then,  Mr.  Firth,  a  member  of  this 
Society,  and  at  present  engineer  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company, 
made  two  more  similar  tests ;  one  while  the  main  pipe  was  in  full 
use,  that  is,  supplying  steam  to  all  of  the  machines  on  a  week  day, 
and  having  about  3,700  horse-power  of  steam  running  through  it ; 
and  the  second  test  being  on  Sunday,  when  the  pipe  was  lying 
idle,  that  is,  when  the  pipe  was  filled  with  steam,  but  supplying  a 
very  small  amount  to  only  a  veiy  few  machines. 

The  drip  water  was  all  caught  in  a  ban*el  with  its  top  tightly 
closed,  and  having  a  ventilating  pipe  for  carrying  off  the  surplus 
st(^am,  which  was  large  enough  and  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
any  material  quantity  of  the  water  being  carried  off  by  escaping 
steam. 

Tlio  following  are  the  chief  data  regarding  the  steam-pipe  and 
the  test. 

The  pipe  carries  all  of  the  steam  from  about  3,700  horse-power 
of  boiler  under  70  pounds  i)rossure  per  square  inch. 


■^n 
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LargMt  diameter  (if  pipe Silos. 

Total  length  of  pipe  drained 1.913  ft. 

Square  teei  of  pipe  covered  wiih  foaril  meal  and  lialr  Ml 6.441  sq.  ft. 

Area  of  pipe,  fittings,  and  flnnijcs  which  y-re  not  covered  (in  the 

case  o(  flaiigei-.  the  area  of  pi|je  toTered  by  tli<!  ttaage*  was 

lakeD— nottbueiitiiPuiea  of  rhe  outside  nurfaoe  of  thtrUsngea)    616  sq.  ft. 

PrBBSiire  of  sieam  i>er  pqnare  inch  in  pipe. 70  lbs. 

TeraperHture  of  atoam  in  pipe  in  degiens  Fahrenheit  (this  lempers- 

ture  talien  from  lableni SOS. 77  deff. 

Average  Temperature  of  air  around  pipe  at  time  of  the  eippriruenl, 

io  degrecB  Fahreuiieit 104  tag, 

Amonni  of  drip  WKti^r  which  came  from  the  pipe  in  ten  tuinutes  ou 

Sinidaj,  when  pipe  w»b  under  full   aieam  pressure,  Bod  bat 

little  Ht«am  was  l)etDg  iiHtd  166  Ibn. 

Amount  of  drip  wHirr,  per  bour 990  Iba, 

Aiuonnt  of  drip  wati^r  jier  ten  miADlBs  wiuv  eteam  waa  being  uswl 

freely  from  ihr  pipe  on  u  week  day 148^  lbs. 

Amount  of  drip  water,  |)er  hour. .' 801  I  ba. 

Amount  of  entraiiied  waier  rarried  over  [ler  hour  from  pipe  inlo 

the  inacliinee  daring  week  day  whfii  machlDes  were  rannirifr 

Bi«adity,  flW  -  861  = SO  lbs. 

Per  cent,  of  water  coudensed  in  pipe,  and  which  was  carried  over 

into  the  machiueH 10  per  cent. 


If  we  assume  tlmt  3,700  horse-power'  of  Bte»iu  was  passing 
through  the  pi])e  at  the  time  that  the  drip  water  was  measured, 
we  find  that,  in  a  properly  coustructed  and  drained  steam-pipe, 
only  tuHbo  —  l^aa  than  tS»  of  1  ?«•■  *^flnt.  of  eutruiued  water  need 
be  carried  over  to  the  machine. 

In  order  to  cumpare  the  results  of  this  experiment  with  those 
of  Mr,  Brill,  itiM  desirable  to  find  the  number  of  pounds  of  steam 
condensed  per  aquiire  foot  of  covered  surface  per  hour,  and  then 
compare  this  figure  with  the  corresponding  ones  given  in  the  right- 
hand  column  of  Table  "  B,"  in  Mi;  Brill's  paper. 

We,  therefore,  first  dedut^t  from  the  total  condensation  per  hour 
(990  pounds)  tlio  amount  of  water  condensed  by  the  uncovered 
portion  of  the  pipe.  In  making  this  dednetion,  we  have  used  the 
figure  that  w&a  obtained  by  Mr.  Brill  for  the  condensation  with 
bare  pipe,  per  square  foot  per  degree  difierence  in  temperature 
per  hour. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  drip  water  we  divide  by  the  total 
number  of  square  feet  of  covered  surface  of  the  pipe,  and  find  that 
the  condensation  per  square  foot  of  pipe  surface  per  hour,  for  the 
portion  of  the  pipe  covered  with  fo.sail  meal  and  hair  felt,  with  70 
pounds  steam  pressure,  and  temjierature  of  104  degi'ees  for  the 
surronnding  aii-.  was  0.07735  pounds. 
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If  the  steam  pressure  had  been  112  pounds,  and  the  differen^^^ 
between  the  temperature  of  the  steam  in  pipe  and  the  air 
rounding  the  pipe  had  been  272.2,  as  in  Mr.  Brill's  experimeni 
then  the  condensation  per  square  foot  of  pipe  per  hour  for 
covered  portion  would  have  been  .1059  pounds. 

Comparing  this  figure  with  those  in  the  right-hand  column 
Table  "  B,"  in  Mr.  Brill's  paper,  we  find  it  to  be  very  close  i 
efficiency  to  the  best  of  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Brill ;  there  bein 
only  four  out  of  the  twelve  coverings  tested  by  him  which  gav 
more  economical  results  than  the  fossil  meal  and  hair  felt.     An£ 
three  out  of  the  four  of  these  coverings  were,  I  think,  rightly  con— 
demned  by  him,  as  probably  not  being  durable. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Midvale  coyering  had  bee: 
on  the  pipe  for  seven  years,  and  a  half  without  practically  an^ 
repairs  being  made  to  it,  and  that  the  above  test  is  made  at  tho 
end  of  this  time,  I  think  that  this  style  of  covering  can  safely  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  type  of  coyering  known. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  covering  which  gaye  the  best  result  in 
Mr.  Brill's  experiments  was  hair  felt  protected  by  the  Manville 
sectional  covering. 

Fossil  meal  has  proved  itself  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  most  dura- 
ble in  adhering  to  the  pipe,  since  it  will  be  remembered  that  this 
pipe  runs  tlirough  a  large  hammer-shop  and  rolling-mills^  in  which 
the  jarring  from  the  machines  is  exceedingly  seyere  on  the  pipe, 
and,  in  spite  of  this,  I  could  not  find  a  single  place  in  which  the 
fossil  meal  had  jarred  loose. 

I  understand,  however,  that  of  late  there  has  been  difficulty  in 
getting  fossil  meal  of  the  same  preparation  as  that  which  was  put 
on  the  Midvale  pipe.  The  fossil  meal,  as  prepared  at  that  time, 
was  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  hair,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
ndhere  better. 

If  the  Eiley  cement  adheres  to  the  pipe  equally  well  with  the 
fossil  meal,  it  would  be,  according  to  Mr.  Brill's  experiments, 
iibout  as  satisfactory  an  insulator  as  the  fossil  meaL 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  putting  on  the  hair 
frit  it  is  very  important  to  bind  it  as  tightly  as  possible  to  the 
]Vi\)e  with  very  frequent  wrappings  of  elastic  twine,  so  as  to 
proveut  it  from  sagging  away  from  the  pipe  as  it  chars  on  the  top 
sido. 

l{(?garding  tlio  matter  of  cost — the  actual  cost  of  the  hair  felt, 
fossil  mcal^and  painted  canvas  covering,  as  put  on  to  the  Midyale 
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pipe,  is  17.6  cents  per  square  foot,  inolnding  cost  of  materials  and 
labor.  It  is,  however,  in  no  way  fair  to  compare  this  cost  with 
that  given  in  Mr.  Brill's  tables,  since  the  Midvale  covering  was 
put  on  by  a  man  specially  trained  to  his  job,  and  who  did  all  of 
tlie  work  by  piece-work ;  while,  in  Mr.  Brill  s  case,  the  covering 
^was  put  on  by  hands  not  specially  skilled  in  the  job.  For  com- 
parison, referring  to  Table  '*  E,"  in  the  third  column,  the  cost  of 
supplying  the  Midvale  covering  to  60  feet  of  pipe  wonld  be 
$24.2^,  including  labor  and  materials. 

The  Midvale  experiment  gives  a  practical  illustration  on  a  large 
scale  of  the  fact  stated  in  Mr.  Jacobus's  paper  on  "  Distribution 
of  Moisture  in  a  Horizontal  Pipe,"  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
entrained  water  in  a  horizontal  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  pipe, 
and  flows  along  with  the  steam  close  to  the  pipe ;  since  we  see 
that  less  than  ^f^  of  1  per  cent,  of   the   condensed  water  was 
carried  over   into  the  machines  when  the  pipe  was  supplying  its 
full  amount  of  steam  on  a  week  day.    This  experiment  also  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  draining  all  main  steam-pipes  of  any  length 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  pipe.     And  it 
further  shows  the  desirability  of  attaching  to  the  top  of  the  main 
pipe  all  pipes  leading  from  the  main  to  the  machines. 

Mr,  Wm.  Kent. — The  author  of  the  paper  says  that  be  hopes  that 
the  chemical  analysis  given  may  lead  to  some  discussion  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  presence  of  the  components  upon  the.pipeKsovering 
when  moisture  is  present,  and  on  page  841,  at  the  head  of  the  tests, 
he  says  it  is  impossible  in  some  cases  to  state  the  exact  combi- 
nation between  bases  and  acids  present  It  will,  therefore,  be 
impossible  to  form  any  conclusion  as  to  the  effect  of  these  com- 
ponents upon  the  covering  of  the  pipe.  But  I  notice  on  the  tables 
themselves,  on  the  last  line  of  each  of  the  tables,  he  has  sulphurous 
acid,  and  he  also  gives  the  formula  of  sulphurous  acid  as  SO3. 
When  I  studied  chemistry  it  was  SO2.  But  chemists  have  yearly 
conventions  now,  and  frequently  change  their  notation.  But  I 
take  it  that  this*  is  a  typographical  error ;  that  it  should  be  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  that  the  SO3  is  the  proper  formula.  If  it  is  sul- 
phuric acid  it  is  probably  in  all  cases  satisfied  by  the  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, in  which  case  there  would  probably  be  no  corrosive  action ; 
but  in  the  case  of  mineral  wool  and  rock  wool,  I  take  it  that  sul- 
phurous acid  is  correct;  or  there  may  be  both  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  there  may  be  also  sulphur  present,  in  the  form 
of  sulphide  of  iron  or  sulphide  of  calcium  and  magnesium.     The 
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question  whether  this  material  is  corrosive  or  not  is  not  to  be 
settled  by  the  chemical  analysis,  but  by  actual  experiment,  which 
can  be  made  very  easily  by  putting  samples  of  these  materials 
into  stoppered  bottles  with  a  bright  piece  of  iron,  and  with  a  small 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  corking  the  bottle  tightly  and  placing 
it  in  an  outdoor  atmosphere,  and  if  there  is  any  sulphurous  or  suL 
phuric  acid  in  such  a  combination,  which  has  a  greater  affinity  for 
iron  than  any  other  thing  present,  there  would  be  corrosion,  and  I 
think  that  will  be  the  case  with  mineral  wool,  as  I  have  found  by 
actual  experiment. 

Mr.  A.  li.  Iteajnck. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  two  ques- 
tions. One  is,  does  he  consider  the  number  of  pounds  of  conden- 
sation that  takes  place,  as  he  describes,  to  be  the  same  when  the 
pipe  is  carrying  a  lai^e  quantity  of  steam  through  it,  as  when  it 
is  simply  filled  with  steam  ?  Another  question  is,  how  much  of 
an  offset  he  gave  his  pipe,  approximately,  to  allow  for  expan- 
sion? 

Mr.  Taylor. — On  the  first  question  I  really  have  very  little 
information.  I  do  not  know  at  all  what  the  difference  in  conden- 
sation would  be  if  the  steam  were  lying  idle  in  the  pipe,  or  if  it 
were  flowing  at  a  rapid  rate.  As  far  as  the  above  experiment  goes, 
however,  on  the  Midvale  pipe  there  would  not  appear  to  be  any 
great  difference  in  the  rate  of  condensation  when  the  steam  was 
flowing  through  the  pipe  and  when  it  was  lying  idle. 

As  to  the  second  question  ;  the  first  straight  run  was  about  200 
feet  of  24-incli  pipe,  collecting  all  the  steam  throughout  the  boiler 
house  and  delivering  it  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  top  of  the 
hammer-shop.  The  second  run  was  about  l40  feet  of  24-inch 
pipe,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  first  The  third  run  was  about 
60  feet,  on  a  IH-iiich  branch.  And  then,  further,  we  had  a  ran  of 
about  300  feet  of  14:-inch  and  12-inch  pipe.  These  are  some  of 
the  principal  lines  of  pipe.  The  smaller  mains,  which  lead  from 
these  large  inins  of  pipe,  stretch  out  in  all  directions.  1  think 
a  veiT  vital  matter  is  tbat  the  pipe  should  be  suspended  from 
above  with  long  tie-rods,  and  not  supported  on  rollers,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  because  I  have  seen  this  pipe,  as  it  is  cooled 
down,  move  in  all  possible  directions.  It  will  first  start  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  another  and  another,  finally  moving  some 
parts  of  it  as  much  as  12  to  15  inches  at  the  extremities.  Of 
courses  the  connections  of  a  pipe  of  this  sort,  with  the  machines, 
must  be  long,  so  that  they  can  readily  deflect.     They  should  run 
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Qp  from  tlie  top  (rf  the  pipe,  then  oat  at  right  angles,  and  down, 
is  every  case,  for  this  espiinaiun  and  contraction. 

Mr.  Steamn. — How  long  were  those  rods? 

Mr.  Taylor. — T)ie  rods  were  not  less  than  8  feet  in  any  case, 
and  in  many  caseH  much  longer. 

Professor  Carpenter. — ^I  wisii  to  call  attention  to  one  fact  that 
I  jthink  has  not  be«n  brouglit  out.  If  you  will  notice  on  page  834, 
at  the  bottom,  the  thickness  of  these  coverings  varies  very  greatly. 
Take  the  Table  "  D,"  at  the  bottom  of  page  834,  in  which  there  is  a 
oomparisoD  made  with  the  lose  from  bare  pipe,  and  yon  will 
notice  that  the  tliickness  varies  from  |  inch  to  4.2  inches.  By 
referring  to  the  first  column,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of 
heat  lost  runs  as  low  as  7.8  per  cent,  of  that  from  the  naked  pipe, 
with  the  thick  coTering.  I  tested  the  same  kind  of  covering,  except 
that  it  was  leas  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  obtained,  practically, 
twice  the  condensation  shown  in  this  paper ;  witli  coverings  of  the 
same  thickness  as  rucurded  by  Mr.  Brill,  the  results  were  the  same 
as  his.  The  covering  that  I  used  was  furnished  by  the  maker,  and 
I  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  ordinarily  sold,  and  yet  the 
results  were  not  as  good,  nor  were  tho  thicknesses  as  great.  I  have 
purchased  a  oou&idcrable  amount  of  covering,  and  have  never 
found  it  to  vary  a  great  deal  from  an  inch  in  thickness,  eveu  for 
very  lai^e  pipes.  I  would  hke  to  ask  whether  these  were  specially 
prepai'ed  for  the  test  or  whether  they  were  purchased  of  the 
standard  thickness.  "What  we  obtained  varied  from  1  inch  to 
1}  inches  in  thickness,  and  instead  of  transmitting  about  8  per 
cent.,  it  transmitted  about  '24  per  ceut.  of  that  from  a  bare  pipe. 

Mi:  Brill. — In  answer  to  Professor  Carjienter's  qnery,  I  would 
say  that  we  purchased  the  covering  as  we  found  it  in  the  market. 
I  tliink  most  of  the  makers  of  pipe-covering  vary  the  thickness 
somewhat,  for  difl'erent  sizes  of  pipe;  thinner  coverings  are  pro- 
vided for  small  sizes  of  pipe  than  for  larger  ones.  The  sectional 
coverings,  as  usually  made,  are  increased  in  thickness  as  the 
diameter  of  pipe  increa.ses. 

Professor  Carp-fiili'i:—'Yhe  question  was,  why  there  was  so  much 
variation  in  the  thickness  of  your  covering  ?  Those  that  we  tested 
were  practically  aii  the  same. 

Mr.  BriU.—'Wu  ordered  sufficient  covering  for  60  feet  of  P-inch 
pipe.  In  case  of  the  sectional  coverings,  a  sa£Eicient  amount  was 
sent  to  just  cover  the  pipe.  lu  case  of  the  coverings  put  on  w6t, 
the   amount  sent  was  applied  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and  the 
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thickness,  as   taken   at   numerous    places,   gave    the    ayeragefr 
recorded. 

Mr.  Tlenntng. — Did  your  sellers  know  that  you  wanted  this 
material  for  testing  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Brill. — No,  sir  ;  I  think  not.  We  asked  them  for  60  feet 
of  their  covering.  It  was  furnished  promptly.  There  was  no 
time  for  special  manufacture,  nor  was  there  any  object,  with  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  maker,  in  sending  anything  of  special 
merit. 

Mr,  W,  S.  Rogers. — I  think  the  day  has  almost  gone  by  for 
carrying  steam  through  long  lines  of  pipe,  a  third  of  a  mile,  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  as  my  friend  Taylor  has  mentioned.  At 
Buffalo,  we  are  not  thinking  of  any  such  plan.  It  is  now,  how  to 
cover  the  wire  which  is  to  bring  down  the  tliousands  of  horse- 
power from  Niagara  by  electricity.  I  think  that  long  steam-lines 
will  go  out  of  date.  With  the  present  shape  in  which  currents 
can  be  transmitted,  and  the  savings  obtained  that  way,  the  ques- 
tion of  long  lines  of  steam-pipe  covering  will  disappear. 

J/r.  Geo.  M.  Brill* — That  the  coverings  tested  were  far  from 
uniform  thickness  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  attempting  to  make 
any  deductions  for  scientific  purposes.  Referring  to  the  points 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Nagle,  I  would  say  that  the  pipe  was  suspended 
about  10  feet  from  the  floor  of  a  room  some  200  feet  long,  about 
60  feet  wide,  and  25  feet  to  the  peak  of  the  roof.  The  thermometer 
which  gave  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  room  was  located 
about  the  same  elevation,  and  some  10  feet  away  from  the  pipe. 
Doubtless,  some  air  currents  were  created  by  the  heat  radiated 
from  the  pipe  ;  this  was  practically  unavoidable,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  prevent  it,  but  the  pipe  was  placed  so  as  to  be  out 
of  air  currents  and  draughts  from  open  windows  and  doors. 

Tliat  the  quality  of  steam  would  be  uniform  was  to  be  expected. 
The  ])ipe  carrying  steam  from  the  separator  to  the  test-pipe  was 
1  inch  in  diameter,  while  the  separator  was  12  inches  in 
diameter  and  4  feet  long.  If  the  calorimeter  produced  any 
effect,  due  to  the  steam  it  used,  that  effect  was  continuous,  for  the 
calorimeter  was  in  use  during  the  entire  period  of  each  run,  and 
used  steam  at  the  rate  of  80  pounds  per  hour,  which,  together 
with  the  amount  passing  on  its  way  to  be  condensed,  surely  did 
not  produce  a  velocity  in  the  1-inch  pipe  sufficient  to  overwork 
the  separator,  which  had  ample  capacity  to  give  a  uniform  qual- 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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ity  to  anj  amount  of  eteam  that  might  flow  through  tbe  1-inch 
pipe  leading  from  it.  Although  a  calorimeter  ia  usually  attached 
to  a  larger  pipe  than  was  used  in  this  case,  as  loug  as  the 
demauds  upon  the  separator  were  not  excessive,  there  is  no  reason 
"why  the  calorimeter  should  not  give  as  true  an  account  of  the 
<inality  in  a  1-incb  pipe  as  it  would  when  attached  to  a  much 
larger  size. 
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DCXLVII.* 

A   PIECE-RATE   SYSTEM, 

BKINO 

A  STEP  TOWARD  PARTIAL  SOLUTION  OF  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

BY  PRED.  W.  TATLOR,  OERXANTOWN,  FHULADBLPHXA,  PA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  ordinary  piece-work  system  involves  a  permanent 
antagonism  between  employers  and  men,  and  a  certainty  oi 
punishment  for  each  workman  who  reaches  a  high  rate  of  ef- 
ficiency. The  demoralizing  effect  of  this  system  is  most  seri- 
ous. Under  it,  even  the  best  workmen  are  forced  continually 
to  act  the  part  of  hypocrites,  to  hold  their  own  in  the  struggle 
against  the  encroachments  of  their  employers. 

The  system  introduced  by  the  writer,  however,  is  directly 
the  opposite,  both  in  theory  and  in  its  results.  It  makes  each 
workman's  interests  the  same  as  that  of  his  employer,  pays  a 
premium  for  high  efficiency,  and  soon  convinces  each  man  that 
it  is  for  his  permanent  advantage  to  turn  out  each  day  the  best 
quality  and  maximum  quantity  of  work. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  in  the  following  pages  to  describe 
the  system  of  management  introduced  by  him  in  the  works  oi 
the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  been 
employed  by  them  during  the  past  ten  years  with  the  mosi 
satisfactory  results. 

The  system  consists  of  three  principal  elements ; 

(1 )  An  elementary  rate-fixing  department. 

(2 )  The  differential  rate  system  of  piece-work. 

(3)  What  he  believes  to  be  the  best  method  of  managing 
men  who  work  by  tlie  day. 

Elementary  rate-fixing  differs  from  other  methods  of  making 

*  Presented  Ht  tlie  Detroit  Meeting  (June,  1895)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engfineors,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  TWuMOefiofit. 
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piece-work  prices  in  that  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  time 

required  to  do  each  of  the  many  elementary  operations  into 

which  the  manufacturing  of  an  establishment  may  be  analyzed 

or  divided.     These  elementary  operations  are  then  classified, 

recorded,  and  indexed,  and  when  a  piece-work  price  is  wanted 

for  work,  the  job  is  first  divided  into  its  elementary  operations, 

the    time  required  to  do  each  elementary  operation  is  found 

from  the  records,  and  the  total  time  for  the  job  is  summed  up 

from  these   data.     While  this   method  seems  complicated   at 

the  first  glance,  it  is,  in  fact,  far  simpler  and  more  effective 

than   the   old   method  of  recording  the  time  required  to  do 

Tvhole  jobs  of  work,  and  then,  after  looking  over  the  records  of 

similar  jobs,  guessing  at  the  time  required  for  any  new  piece 

of  work. ' 

The  differential  rate  system  of  piece-work  consists  briefly  in 

coffering  two  different  rates  for  the  same  job  ;  a  high  price  per 

X>iece,  in  case  the  work  is  finished  in  the  shortest  possible  time 

Wkud  hi  perfect  condition,  and  a  low  price,  if  it  takes  a  longer 

^me  to  do  the  job,  or  if  there  are  any  imperfections  in  the 

^work.    (The  high  rate  should  be  such  that  the  workman  can 

«am  more  per  day  than  is  usnaUy  paid  in  similar  establish- 

ments.)    This  is  directly  the  opposite  of  the  ordinary  plan  of 

piece-work,  in  which  the  wages  of  the  workmen  are  reduced 

when  they  increase  their  productivity. 

The  system  by  which  the  writer  proposes  managing  the  men 
who  are  on  day-work  consists  in  paying  men  and  not  poaitiofis. 
Each  man's  wages,  as  far  as  possible,  are  fixed  according  to  the 
skill  and  energy  with  which  he  performs  his  work,  and  not 
according  to  the  position  which  he  fills.  Every  endeavor 
is  made  to  stimulate  each  man's  personal  ambition.  This 
involves  keeping  systematic  and  careful  records  of  the  perform- 
ance of  each  man,  as  to  his  punctuality,  attendance,  integrity, 
rapidity,  skill,  and  accuracy,  and  a  readjustment  from  time  to 
time  of  the  wages  paid  him,  in  accordance  with  this  record. 
The  advantages  of  this  system  of  management  are  : 
First.  That  the  manufactures  are  produced  cheaper  under  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  workmen  earn  higher  wages  than 
are  usually  paid. 

Second.  Since  the  rate-fixing  is  done  from  accurate  knowledge 
instead  of  more  or  less  by  guess-work,  the  motive  for  holding 
back  on  work,  or  ''  soldiering,"  and  endeavoring  to  deceive  the 
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employers  as  to  the  time  required  to  do  work,  is  entirely 
removed,  and  with  it  the  greatest  cause  for  hard  feelings  and 
war  between  the  management  and  the  men. 

Third.  Since  the  basis  from  which  piece-work  as  well  as  day 
rates  are  fixed  is  that  of  exact  observation,  instead  of  being 
founded  upon  accident  or  deception,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case  under  ordinary  systems,  the  men  are  treated  with  greater 
uniformity  and  justice,  and  respond  by  doing  more  and  better 
work. 

Fourth,  It  is  for  the  common  interest  of  both  the  manage- 
ment and  the  men  to  cooperate  in  every  way,  so  as  to  turn  out 
each  day  the  maximum  quantity  and  best  quality  of  work. 

Fifth  The  system  is  rapid,  while  other  systems  are  slow,  in 
attaining  the  maximum  productivity  of  each  machine  and  man ; 
and  when  this  maximum  is  once  reached,  it  is  automatically 
maintained  by  the  differential  rate. 

Sixth,  It  automatically  selects  and  attracts  the  best  men  for 
each  class  of  work,  and  it  develops  many  first-class  men* who 
would  otherwise  remain  slow  or  inaccurate,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  discourages  and  sifts  out  men  who  are  incurably  lazy  or 
inferior. 

Finally.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  derived  from  the  above 
effects  of  the  system  is,  that  it  promotes  a  most  friendly  feeling 
between  the  men  and  their  employers,  and  so  renders  labor 
unions  and  strikes  unnecessary. 

There  has  never  been  a  strike  under  the  differential  rate  sys- 
tem of  piece-work,  although  it  has  been  in  operation  for  the 
past  ten  years  in  the  steel  business,  which  has  been  during  this 
period  more  subject  to  strikes  and  labor  troubles  than  almost 
any  other  industry.  In  describing  the  above  system  of  manage- 
ment, the  writer  has  been  obliged  to  refer  to  other  piece- 
work methods,  and  to  indicate  briefly  what  he  believes  to 
be  their  shortcomings. 

As  but  few  will  care  to  read  the  whole  paper,  the  following 
index  to  its  contents  is  given  : 

INDEX. 


Nked  of  System  and  Mrthod  in  Managing  Men 1-9 

System  op  Managing  Men  who  are  Paid  by  the  Day. 

Ordiuary  systt-ni  of  pnyin^jf  men  by  the  position  they  occupy  InttMd 

of  bv  individual  merit 10 
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Bad  effects  of  this  Bystem 11,13 

Proper  method  of  handling  men  working  bj  the  day  is  to  Btady  each 

man  and  fix  his  rate  of  pay  according  to  hie  individual  merit, 

not  to  pay  them  by  classes 1&-15,  84-87 

Necessity  for  clerk  in  managing  men 14, 15 

Defects  in  even  the  best-managed  day-work 16, 17 

Methods  of  Fixing  Pi£ce-work  Pbices  ob  Bates. 

Obdinart  Plan  of  Fixing  Rates 41,  43 

Xbscriftion  of  Elbhentart  Rate-Fixing 8(M8 

Description  of  the  starting  and  development  of  the  first  elementary 

rate-fixing  department 44-48 

Illustration  of  elementary  rate-fixing 48 

Size  and  scope  of  rate-fixing  department 09, 70 

Indirect  benefits  of  elementary  rate-fixing  almost  as  great  as  the  , 

dir^t 74-76 

A  hand-book  on  the  speed  with  which  different  Jdnds  of  work  can 

be  done  badly  needed 67,  68 

Stbtemb  of  Piece-work  in  Common  Usb. 

Obdinaby  Piece-work  Stbtbm 19 

Defects  in  this  system 30-34 

Slight  improvement  in  ordinary  piece-work  i^stem 36 

"Gain  Sharing"  Plan 37,39 

"Premium  Plan  of  Paying  fob  Labob" 38,  39 

Benefits  and  defects  of  these  two  systems 80 

The  relation  of  trades  anions  to  other  systems  of  management. ...  93 

Cooperation  or  Profit  Sharing 81-84 

Antagonism  of  interests  of  employers  and  worlnnen  in  all  ordinary 

piece-work  systems 86 

Fundamental  basis  for  harmonious  co()peration  between  workmen 

and  employers 86,  87,  68-65,  69,  61,  65 

Obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  both  sides  can  oo6perate  harmoni- 
ously   88,89,49 

And  principles  underlying  true  cooperation 58-55,  59,  61,  66 

Description  of  Differential  Rate  System  of  Piecb-work 6(MS3 

Advantages  of  this  system 58-65 

Description  of  first  application  of  differential  rate,  with  results 

attained 71,79-82 

Modification  of  the  differential  rate 72,  78 

Illustrations  of  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  daily  output  of 

men  and  machines 78,  79 

Relative  importance  of  elementary  rate-fixing  department    and 

differentia]  rate 66 

There  have   never  been  any  strikes  under  the   differential  rate 

system  of  piece-work 88 

Moral  effect  of  the  various  piece-work  systems  on  the  men 20-34 

Ordinary  systems,  differential  rate 88 

Probable  future  development  of  this  system 89-91 

1.  Capital  demancls  fully  twice  the  return  for  money  placed 
in  manufacturing   enterprises  that  it  does  for  real  estate   or 
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transportation  ventures.      And  this  probably   represents  the 
difference  in  the  risk  between  these  classes  of  investments. 

2.  Among  the  risks  of  a  mannfactnring  business,  by  far  the 
greatest  is  that  of  bad  management ;  and  of  the  three  managing 
departments,  the  commercial,  the  financiering,  and  the  produc- 
tive, the  latter,  in  most  cases,  receives  the  least  attention  from 
those  that  have  invested  their  money  in  the  business,  and  con- 
tains the  greatest  elements  of  risk.  This  risk  arises  not  so  much 
from  the  evident  mismanagement,  which  plainly  discloses  itself 
through  occasional  strikes  and  similar  troubles,  as  from  the 
daily  more  insidious  and  fatal  failure  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
intendents to  secure  anything  even  approaching  the  maximum 
work  from  their  men  and  machines.  ^ 

3.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  manager  of  a  manufacturing  busi- 
ness to  go  most  minutely  into  every  detail  of  the  buying  and 
selling  and  financiering,  and  arrange  every  element  of  these 
branches  in  the  liiost  systematic  manner,  and  according  to  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  carefully  planned  to  insure  the  business 
against  almost  any  contingency  which  may  arise,  while  the 
manufacturing  is  turned  over  to  a  superintendent  or  foreman, 
with  little  or  no  restrictions  as  to  the  principles  and  methods 
which  he  is  to  pursue,  either  in  the  management  of  his  men  or 
the  care  of  the  company's  plant. 

4.  Such  managers  belong  distinctly  to  the  old  school  of  manu- 
facturers ;  and  among  them  are  to  be  found,  in  spite  of  their  lack 
of  system,  many  of  the  best  and  most  successful  men  of  the 
country.  They  believe  in  men,  not  in  methods,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  shops ;  and  what  they  would  call  system  in  tiie 
office  and  sales  departments,  would  be  called  red  tape  by  them 
in  the  factory.  Through  their  keen  insight  and  knowledge 
of  character  they  are  able  to  select  and  train  good  superintend- 
ents, who  in  turn  secure  good  workmen ;  and  frequently  the 
business  prospers  under  tlii.s  system  (or  rather,  lack  of  system) 
for  a  term  of  years. 

5.  The  modern  manufacturer,  however,  seeks  not  only  to  secure 
the  best  superintendents  and  workmen,  but  to  surround  each  de- 
partment of  his  manufacture  with  the  most  carefully  woven  net- 
work of  system  and  method,  which  should  render  the  business, 
for  a  considorablo  period,  at  least,  independent  of  the  loss  of  any 
one  nijiu,  and  frequently  of  any  combination  of  men. 

0.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  system  and  method  which,  in  the  judg- 
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tnent  of  the  Tvriter,  constitutes  tlie  gr«ateBt  risk  in  manufactur- 
ing ;  placing,  as  it  frequently  does,  the  success  of  the  business  at 
the  hazard  of  the  health  or  whims  of  a  few  employees. 

7.  Even  after  fully  realizing  the  importance  of  adopting  the 
best  possible  system  and  methods  of  management  for  securing 
a  proper  return  fi-om  employees  and  as  au  insurance  against 
strikes  and  the  carelessness  and  lazioess  of  men,  there  are  dif- 
ficulties in  the  problem  of  selecting  methods  of  mauogement 
which  shall  be  adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  yet  be  free  from  red 
tape,  and  inexpensive. 

8.  The  literature  on  the  subject  is  meagre,  especially  that 
which  comes  from  men  of  practical  experience  and  observation. 
And  the  problem  is  usually  solved,  after  but  little  investigation, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  system  with  which  the  managers  are  most 
familiar,  or  by  taking  a  system  which  has  worked  well  in  similar 
lines  of  manufacture. 

9.  Now,  among  the  methods  of  management  in  common  use 
there  is  certainly  a  gieat  choice ;  aud  before  describing  the 
"  differential  rate  "  system  it  is  <le8irable  to  briefly  consider  the 
more  important  of  the  other  methods. 

10.  The  simplest  of  all  systems  is  the  "  day-work "  plan,  in 
which  the  employees  are  divided  into  certain  classes,  and  a 
Btatidard  rate  of  wages  is  paid  to  each  class  of  men ;  the  laborers 
aU  receiving  one  rate  of  pay,  the  machinists  all  another  rate,  and 
the  engineers  all  another,  etc.  The  men  are  paid  according  to 
the  position  which  they  fill,  and  not  according  to  their  individual 
character,  energy,  skill,  and  reliability. 

11.  The  effect  of  this  system  is  distinctly  demoralizing  and 
levelling ;  even  the  ambitions  men  soon  conclude  that  since  there 
is  no  profit  to  them  in  working  hard,  the  best  thing  for  them  to 
do  is  to  work  just  as  little  as  they  can  and  still  keep  their  po- 
sition. And  under  these  conditions  the  invariable  tendency  is 
to  drag  them  all  down  even  below  the  level  of  the  medium. 

12.  The  proper  and  legitimate  answer  to  this  herding  of  men 
together  into  classes,  regardless  of  personal  character  and  per- 
formance, is  the  formation  of  the  labor  union,  and  the  strike, 
either  to  increase  the  rate  of  pay  and  improve  conditions  of 
employment,  or  to  resist  the  lowering  of  wages  and  other 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  employers. 

13.  The  necessity  for  the  labor  union,  however,  disappeai-s 
when  mt'ii  are  paid,  and  not  pcsitions ;  that  is,  when   the   em- 
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plojers  take  pains  to  study  the  character  and  performance  of 
each  of  their  employees  and  pay  them  accordingly,  when  accurate 
records  are  kept  of  each  man  s  attendance,  punctuality,  the 
amount  and  quality  of  work  done  by  him,  and  his  attitude 
towards  his  employers  and  fellow-workmen. 

As  soon  as  the  men  recognize  that  they  have  free  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  their  proper  ambition,  that  as  they  work  harder 
and  better  their  wages  are  from  time  to  time  increased,  and  that 
they  are  given  a  better  class  of  work  to  do — when  they  recognize 
this,  the  best  of  them  have  no  use  for  the  labor  union. 

14.  Every  manufacturer  must  from  necessity  employ  a  certain 
amount  of  day-labor  which  cannqt  come  under  the  piece-work 
system;  and  yet  how  few  employers  are  willing  to  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  the  slight  organization  necessary  to  handle  their 
men  in  this  way  ?  How  few  of  them  realize  that,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  an  extra  clerk  and  foreman,  and  a  simple  system 
of  labor  returns,  to  record  the  performance  and  readjust  the 
wages  of  their  men,  so  as  to  stimulate  their  personal  ambition, 
the  output  of  a  gang  of  twenty  or  thirty  men  can  be  readily 
doubled  in  many  cases,  and  at  a  comparatively  slight  increase  of 
wages  per  capita ! 

15.  The  clerk  in  the  factory  is  the  particular  horror  of  the 
old-style  manufacturer.  He  realizes  the  expense  each  time  that 
he  looks  at  him,  and  fails  to  see  any  adequate  return ;  jet  by 
the  plan  here  described  the  clerk  becomes  one  of  the  most 
valuable  agents  of  the  company. 

16.  If  the  plan  of  grading  labor  and  recording  each  man's 
performance  is  so  much  superior  to  the  old  day-work  method  of 
handling  men,  why  is  it  not  all  that  is  required?  Because  no 
foreman  can  watch  and  study  all  of  his  men  all  of  the  time,  and 
because  any  system  of  laying  out  and  apportioning  work,  and  of 
returns  and  records,  which  is  sufficiently  elaborate  to  keep 
proper  account  of  the  performance  of  each  workman,  is  more 
complicated  than  piece-work.  It  is  evident  that  that  system  is 
the  best  which,  in  attaining  the  desired  result,  presents  in  the 
long  run  the  course  of  least  resistance. 

17.  The  inherent  and  most  serious  defect  of  even  the  best 
managed  day-work  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  about 
the  system  that  is  self-sustaining.  When  once  the  men  are 
workin*^  at  a  ra])itl  pjiee,  there  is  nothing  but  the  constant, 
unremitting  watchfulness  and  energy  of  the  management  to  keep 
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them  there  ;  while  with  every  form  of  piece-work  each  uew  rate 
that  is  fixed  insures  a  given  speed  for  another  section  of  work, 
and  to  that  extent  relieves  the  foreman  from  worry. 

18.  From  the  best  type  of  day-work  to  ordinary  piece-work 
the  step  18  a  short  one.  With  good  day-work  the  various  oper- 
a'ions  of  manafaotartng  shouhl  have  been  divicled  into  small  sec- 
tions or  jobs,  in  order  to  properly  gauge  the  efficiency  of  the  men ; 
and  the  quickest  time  should  have  been  recorded  in  which  each 
operation  has  been  performed.  The  change  from  paying  by  the 
honr  to  paying  by  the  job  is  then  readily  accomplished. 

19.  The  theory  upon  which  tLe  ordinary  system  of  piece- 
work operates  to  the  Irenetit  of  the  manufacturer  is  exceedingly 
simple.  Each  workman,  with  a  definite  price  for  each  job 
before  him,  contrives  a  way  of  doiug  it  in  a  shorter  time,  either 
by  working  harder  or  by  improving  his  method ;  and  he  thus 
makes  a  larger  profit.  After  the  job  has  been  repeated  a  number 
of  times  at  the  more  rapid  rate,  the  manufacturer  thinks  that  he 
shonld  also  begin  to  share  in  the  gain,  and  therefore  reduces 
the  price  of  the  job  to  a  figure  at  which  the  workman,  altiiough 
working  harder,  eariLs,  perhaps,  but  little  more  than  he  origiuaUj 
did  when  on  day-work. 

20.  The  actual  working  of  the  system,  however,  is  far  different. 
Even  the  most  stupid  man,  after  receiving  two  fir  three  piece- 
work "cuts"  as  a  reward  for  his  having  worked  harder,  resents 
this  treatment  amd  seeks  a  remedy  for  it  in  the  future.  Thus 
begins  a  war,  generally  an  amicable  war,  but  none  the  less  a  war, 
between  the  workmen  and  the  management  The  latter  endeav- 
ors by  every  means  to  induce  the  workmen  to  increase  the  out- 
put, and  the  men  gange  the  rapidity  with  which  they  work,  so 
as  never  to  earn  over  a  certain  rate  of  wages,  knowing  that  if 
they  exceed  this  amount  the  piece-work  price  will  surely  be 
cut,  sooner  or  later. 

21.  But  the  war  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  piece-work. 
Every  intelligent  workman  realizes  the  importance,  to  his  own 
interest,  of  starting  in  on  each  new  job  as  slowly  as  possible. 
There  are  few  foremen  or  superintendents  who  have  anything 
but  a  general  idea  as  to  how  long  it  should  take  to  do  a  piece  of 
work  that  is  new  to  them.  Therefore,  liefore  fixing  a  piece-work 
price,  they  prefer  to  have  the  job  done  for  the  first  time  by  the 
day.  They  watch  the  progce.ss  of  the  work  as  closely  as  their 
other  duties  will  permit,  and  make  up  their  minds  how  qoiekly 
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it  can  be  done.  It  becomes  the  workman's  interest  then  to  go 
just  as  slowly  as  possible,  and  siill  convince  his  foreman  that 
he  is  working  well. 

22.  The  extent  to  which,  even  in  our  largest  and  best-managed 
establishments,  this  plan  of  holding  back  on  the  work — "  mark- 
ing time,"  or  "  soldiering,"  as  it  is  called — is  carried  on  by  the 
men,  can  scarcely  be  understood  by  one  who  has  not  worked 
among  them.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  men  to  work  at 
the  rate  of  one-third,  or  even  one-quarter,  their  maximum  speed, 
and  still  preserve  the  appearance  of  working  hard.  And  when 
a  rate  has  once  been  fixed  on  such  a  false  basis,  it  is  easy  for  the 
men  to  nurse  successfully  "'  a  solt  snap  ''  of  this  sort  through  a 
term  of  years,  earning  in  the  meanwhile  just  as  much  wages  as 
they  think  they  can  without  having  the  rate  cut., 

23.  Thus  arises  a  system  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit  on  the  part 
of  the  men  which  is  thoroughly  demoralizing,  and  which  has  led 
many  workmen  to  regard  their  employers  as  their  natural 
enemies,  to  be  opposed  in  whatever  they  want,  believing  that 
whatever  is  for  the  interest  of  the  management  must  necessarily 
be  to  their  detriment. 

24  The  eflfect  of  this  system  of  piece-work  on  the  character  of 
the  men  is,  in  many  cases,  so  serious  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether,  on  the  whole,  well-managed  day-work  is  not  preferable. 

25.  There  are  several  modifications  of  the  ordinary  method  of 
piece-work  which  tend  to  lessen  the  evils  of  the  system,  but  I 
know  of  none  that  can  eradicate  the  fundamental  causes  for  war, 
and  enable  the  managers  and  the  men  to  heartily  cooperate  in 
obtaining  the  maximum  product  from  the  establishment  It  is 
the  writer's  opinion,  however,  that  the  differential  rate  system 
of  piece-work,  which  w411  be  described  later,  in  most  cases 
entirely  harmonizes  the  interests  of  both  parties. 

26.  One  method  of  temporarily  relieving  the  strain  between 
workmen  and  employers  consists  in  reducing  the  price  paid  for 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  the  men  against  further 
reduction  for  a  definite  period.  If  this  period  be  made  suffi- 
ciently long,  the  men  are  tempted  to  let  themselves  out  and  earn 
as  much  money  as  they  can,  thus  *'  spoiling  '*  their  own  job  by 
another  "  cut  "  in  rates  when  the  period  has  expired. 

27.  Perhaps  the  most  successful  modification  of  the  ordinary 
system  of  y)i(  ce-work  is  the  "  gain-sharing  plan."  This  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Towne,  in  1886,  and  has  since  been 
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extensively  and  suecessfuUy  applied  by  him  in  the  Tale  & 
Towne  Maaafacturiiig  Co.,  at  Stamford,  Conn.  It  was  admirably 
deacribed  in  a  paper  which  he  rc-ad  before  this  Society  in  1888. 
This  system  of  paying  men  ia,  however,  subject  to  the  serioas, 
and  I  think  fatal,  defect  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  personal 
merit  of  each  workman ;  the  teudency  being  rather  to  herd 
men  together  and  promote  tradea-nnioniKm,  than  to  develop  each 
man's  individuality. 

28.  A  still  farther  improvement  of  this  method  was  made  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  HaUey,  and  described  by  him  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  The  Premium  Plan  of  Paying  for  Labor,"  and  presented  lo  this 
Society  in  1891.  Mr.  Hal-sey's  plan  allows  free  scope  for  each 
man's  personal  ambition,  which  Mr.  Towne's  does  not. 

29.  Messrs.  Towue  and  Hulsey's  plans  consist  briefly  in  record- 
ing the  cost  of  each  jr,h  as  a  starting-point  at  a  certain  time; 
then,  if,  through  the  effort  of  the  workmen  in  the  future,  the  job 
is  done  in  a  shorter  time  and  at  a  lower  cost,  the  gain  is  divided 
among  the  workmen  and  the  employer  in  a  definite  ratio,  the 
workmen  receiving,  say.  oue-half,  and  the  employer  one-half. 

30.  Under  this  plan,  if  the  employer  lives  np  to  his  promise, 
and  the  workman  has  L'onfidence  in  his  integrity,  there  is  the 
proper  basis  for  cooperation  to  secure  sooner  or  later  a  large 
increase  in  the  output  of  the  establi.shment. 

Yet  there  still  remains  the  temptation  for  the  workman  to 
"  soldier  "  or  hold  back  while  on  day-work,  which  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  to  overcome.  And  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  the 
systems  heretofore  referred  to,  there  is  the  common  defect : 
that  the  starting-point  from  which  the  first  rate  is  fixed  is 
unequal  and  anjust.  Some  of  the  rates  may  liave  resulted  from 
records  obtained  when  a  good  man  was  working  close  to  his 
maximum  speed,  while  others  are  based  on  the  performance  of 
a  medium  man  at  one-third  or  one-quarter  speed.  From  this 
follows  a  great  inequality  and  injustice  in  the  reward  even  of 
the  same  man  when  at  work  on  different  jobs.  The  result  is 
far  from  a  realization  of  the  ideal  condition  in  which  the  same 
return  is  uniformly  recieived  for  a  given  expenditure  of  brains 
and  energy.  Other  defects  in  the  gain-sharing  plan,  and  which 
are  corrected  by  the  differential  rate  system,  are  : 

(!)  That  it  is  slow  and  irregular  in  its  operation  in  reducing 
costs,  being  dependent  upon  the  whima  of  the  men  working 
under  it. 
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(2)  That  it  fails  to  especially  attract  first-class  men  and  dis- 
courage inferior  men. 

(8)  That  it  does  not  automatically  insure  the  maximum  out- 
put of  the  establishment  per  man  and  machine. 

81.  Cooperation,  or  profit  sharing,  has  entered  the  mind  of 
every  student  of  the  subject  as  one  of  the  possible  and  most 
attractive  solutions  of  the  problem  ;  and  there  have  been  certain 
instances,  both  in  England  and  France,  of  at  least  a  partial 
success  of  cooperative  experiments. 

So  far  as  I  know,  however,  these  trials  have  been  made  either 
in  small  towns,  remote  from  the  manufacturing  centres,  or  in 
industries  which  in  many  respects  are  not  subject  to  ordinary 
manufacturing  conditions. 

32.  Cooperative  experiments  have  &iled,  and,  I  think,  are 
generally  destined  to  fail,  for  several  reasons,  the  first  and 
most  important  of  which  is,  that  no  form  of  codperation  has 
yet  been  devised  in  which  each  individual  is  allowed  free  scope 
for  his  personal  ambition.  This  always  has  been  and  will  re- 
main a  more  powerful  incentive  to  exertion  than  a  desire  for 
the  general  welfare.  The  few  misplaced  drones,  who  do  the 
loafing  and  share  equally  in  the  profits  with  the  rest,  under  co- 
operation are  sure  to  drag  the  better  men  down  toward  their 
level. 

83.  The  second  and  almost  equally  strong  reason  for  failure 
lies  in  the  remoteness  of  the  reward.  The  average  workman 
(I  don't  say  all  men)  cannot  look  forward  to  a  profit  which  is 
six  months  or  a  year  away.  The  nice  time  which  they  are  sure 
to  have  to-day,  if  they  take  things  easily,  proves  more  attract- 
ive than  hard  work,  with  a  possible  reward  to  be  shared  with 
others  six  months  later. 

34.  Other  and  formidable  difficulties  in  the  path  of  coop- 
eration are,  the  equitable  division  of  the  profits,  and  the  fact 
that,  while  workmen  are  always  ready  to  share  the  profits, 
they  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  share  the  losses.  Further 
than  this,  in  many  cases,  it  is  neither  right  nor  just  that  they 
should  share  either  in  the  profits  or  the  losses,  since  these  may 
bo  due  ill  great  part  to  causes  entirely  beyond  their  influence 
or  ('{nitrol,  iiiul  to  which  thev  do  not  contribute. 

35.  AVhen  wo  rocofijnize  the  real  antiigonism  that  exists  be- 
tween tho  interests  of  the  men  and  their  employers,  under  all 
of  thr  systems  of  ])iec*(^-work  in  (».ommon  use  ;  and  when  we  re- 
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member  the  apparently  irrecoucilable  conflict  implied  iu  Ihe 
fun  clam  eutal  and  perfectly  legitimate  aims  of  the  two :  namely, 
on  the  part  of  the  men  : 

THE  UNIYEIISAL  DESIRE  TO  RECEIVE  THE  LARGhHr  POSSIBLE  WAQE8 
FOB  THEIR  TIME. 

And  on  the  part  of  the  employers  : 

THE  DESIRE  TO  RECEIVE  THE  LARGEST  POSSIBLE  BETfRN  FOR  THE 
■WAGES  PAID. 

What  wonder  that  most  of  us  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  no 
system  of  piece-work  can  be  devisi-d  which  shall  enable  tht-  two 
to  coopiTatu  without  antagouism.  and  to  their  mutual  biuifit? 

36.  Tet  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  even  if  a  systi'm 
baa  not  aln^ady  bei?n  fonnd  which  harmonizi's  the  int'r<  sis  of 
the  two,  still  tho  basis  for  harmonious  cooperation  UiB  in  the 
two  following  facts : 

First.  That  the  workmen  in  nearly  *  eoei-y  irtuh  can  and  wM 
materioUy  incrvfise  their  present  output  per  day,  providing  they  are 
aasuredo/a  permnnent  uwl  larger  return  for  their  time  than  Iheij 
have.  heri:tofori>  received. 

Second.  That  tke  employers  van  todl  (^ord  to  pay  higher  wages  per 
piece  even  permanently,  provi^Hng  ef-h  man  and  machine,  iv  the  estxdy 
lisfimenl  /vrim  out  a  proportio)iatelt/  larger  amount-  of  vsork. 

37.  The  truth  of  the  latter  statement  arises  from  the  well- 
recognized  fact  that,  in  most  lines  of  manufacture,  the  indirect 
expenses  equal  or  esceed  the  wa^es  paid  directly  to  the  work- 
men, and  that  these  expenses  remain  approximately  constant, 
whether  the  output  of  the  establishment  is  great  or  small. 

From  this  it  follows  that  it  is  always  cheaper  to  pay  higher 
wages  to  the  workmen  when  the  output  is  proportionately  in- 
creased ;  the  diminution  in  the  indirect  portion  of  the  cost  per 
piece  being  greater  than  the  increase  in  wages.  Many  manu- 
facturers, in  considering  the  cost  of  production,  fail  to  realize  the 
effect  that  the  viiliniie  of  output  h"s  mi  tfi''  loet.  They  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  taxes,  insurance,  depreciation,  rent,  interest,  sal- 

•  Tlie  writ>T'B  kuowledge  of  ihe  speed  ullfliiitJ  in  the  tDBnufacture  of  textile 
goods  la  very  limited.  It  is  his  opinion,  however,  that  owine  to  ihe  c'lmpsrative 
nniformity  of  this  olacB  nf  work,  Hiid  tlie  enormooH  number  of  mnchitios  and  men 
engnp^  on  ciinilHr  0|>erftiioiiH.  llie  maiiiniim  oulpQt  per  man  und  machine  ia 
more  i]ear1y  realized  in  this  class  or  manufaclnrex  than  in  anr  otiier.  If  this  ia 
tlie  case,  ibi>  oiiportuoilv  for  im|<rovemeiit  dors  not  exist  to  the  FStne  extent  here 
as  in  oiber  irurics.  Some  illustrations  of  tlie  i>itwible  increase  in  the  daily  oat- 
put  of  iLieii  and  machines  ore  given  in  pamgrnphH  78  lo  PS, 
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aries,  office  expenses,  miscellaneous  labor,  sales  expenses,  and 
frequently  tlie  cost  of  power  (wbich  in  the  aggregate  amount  to 
as  much  as  wages  paid  to  workmen),  remain  about  the  same 
whether  the  output  of  the  establishment  is  great  or  small. 

38.  In  our  endeavor  to  solve  the  piece-work  problem  by  the 
application  of  the  two  fundamental  facts  above  referred  to,  let 
us  consider  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  harmonious  coopera- 
tion, and  suggest  a  method  for  their  removal. 

•  39.  The  most  formidable  obstacle  is  the  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  both  the  men  and  the  management  (but  chiefly 
the  latter)  of  the  quickest  time  in  which  each  piece  of  work  can 
be  done ;  or,  briefly,  the  lack  of  accurate  time-tables  for  the  work 
of  the  place. 

40.  The  remedy  for  this  trouble  lies  in  the  establishment  in 
every  factory  of  a  proper  rate-fixing  department ;  a  department 
which  shall  have  equal  dignity  and  command  equal  respect  with 
the  engineering  and  managing  departments,  and  which  shall  be 
organized  and  conducted  in  an  equally  scientific  and  practical 
manner. 

41.  The  rate-fixing,  as  at  present  conducted,  even  in  our  best- 
managed  establishments,  is  very  similar  to  the  mechanical  en- 
gineering of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Mechanical  engineering 
at  that  time  consisted  in  imitating  machines  which  were  in  more 
or  less  successful  use,  or  in  guessing  at  the  dimensions  and 
strength  of  the  parts  of  a  new  machine  ;  and  as  the  parts  broke 
down  or  gave  out,  in  replacing  them  with  stronger  ones.  Thus 
each  new  machine  presented  a  problem  almost  independent  of 
former  designs,  and  one  which  could  only  be  solved  by  months 
or  years  of  practical  experience  and  a  series  of  break-downs. 

Modern  engineering,  however,  has  become  a  study>  not  of 
individual  machines,  but  of  the  resistance  of  materials,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  and  of  the  elements  of 
design. 

42.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  rate-fixing  (even  the 
best  of  it),  like  the  old-style  engineering,  is  done  by  a  foreman 
or  superintendent,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  clerk,  looks  over  the 
record  of  the  time  in  which  a  whole  job  was  done  as  nearly  like 
the  new  one  as  can  be  found,  and  then  guesses  at  the  time 
required  to  do  the  new  job.  No  attempt  is  made  to  analyze  and 
time  each  of  the  classes  of  work,  or  elements  of  which  a  job  is 
composed  ;  although  it  is  a  far  simpler  task  to  reBolve  each  job 
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into  its  elemenfis,  to  make  a  careful  atadj  of  the  quickest  time 
in  which  each  of  the  elementary  operations  can  bfi  done,  and 
then  to  properly  claBsify,  tabulate,  and  index  this  information, 
and  use  it  when  required  for  rate  fixing,  than  it  is  to  fix  rates, 
with  even  an  upproximatibn  to  justice,  under  the  common  sys- 
tem of  guessing. 

43.  In  fact,  it  has  never  occurred  to  most  superintendents 
that  the  work  of  their  establish  men  ta  consists  of  various  com- 
binations of  elementary  operations  which  can  be  timed  in  this 
way ;  and  a  suggestion  that  this  is  a  practical  way  of  dealing 
with  the  piece-work  problem  usually  meets  with  derision,  or.  at 
the  best,  with  the  answer  that  "  It  might  do  for  some  simple 
business,  but  my  work  is  entirely  too  complicated." 

44.  Tet  this  elementary  system  of  fixing  rates  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  the  past  ten  years,  on  work  complicated  in 
il»  nature,  and  covering  almost  as  wide  a  range  of  variety  as 
any  manufacturing  that  the  writer  knows  ot  In  ]883,  while 
foreman  of  the  machine  shop  of  the  Midvale  Sti?el  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  it  was  simpler  to 
time  each  of  the  elements  of  the  various  kinds  of  work  done  in 
the  place,  and  then  find  the  quickest  time  in  which  each  job 
could  be  done,  by  summing  up  the  total  times  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  than  it  was  to  search  through  the  records  of  former 
jobs,  and  guess  at  the  proper  price.  After  practising  this  method 
of  rate'fixing  himself  for  about  a  year,  as  well  aa  circumstfuices 
would  permit,  it  became  evident  that  the  system  was  a  success. 
The  writer  then  established  the  rate-fixing  department,  which 
has  given  out  piece-work  prices  in  the  place  ever  since. 

45.  This  departmfnt  far  more  than  paid  for  itself  from  the 
very  start;  but  it  was  several  years  before  the  full  benefits  of 
the  system  were  felt,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  best  methods 
of  making  and  recording  time  observations  of  work  done  by  the 
men,  as  well  as  of  determining  the  maximum  capacity  of  each  of 
the  machines  in  the  place,  and  of  making  working- tables  and 
time-tables,  were  not  at  first  adopted. 

id.  Before  the  best  results  were  finally  attained  in  the  case  of 
work  done  by  met:il-L'utting  tools,  such  as  lathes,  planers,  boring 
mills,  etc.,  a  long  and  expensive  series  of  experiments  was 
made,  to  determine,  formulate,  aud  finally  practically  apply  to 
each  machine  the  law  governing  the  proper  cutting  speed  of 
tools ;  namely,  the  effect  on  the  (tutting  speed  of  altering  any 
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one  of  the  following  variables  :  the  shape  of  the  tool  («'.e.y  lip 
an^lo,  clearance  angle,  and  the  line  of  the  cutting  edge),  the 
duration  of  the  cut,  the  quality  or  hardness  of  the  metal  being 
cut,  the  depth  of  the  cut,  and  tlie  thickness  of  the  feed  or  shav- 

47.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  a  more  complicated  and 
difficult  piece  of  rate-fixing  could  not  be  found  than  that  of  de- 
termining the  proper  price  for  doing  all  kinds  of  machine  work 
on  miscellaneous  steel  aud  iron  castings  and  forgings,  which 
vary  in  their  chemical  composition  from  the  softest  iron  to  the 
hardest  tool  steel.  Yet  this  problem  was  solved  through  the 
rate-fixing  department  and  the  ''differential  rate."  with  the 
final  result  of  completely  harmonizing  the  men  and  the  manage- 
ment, in  place  of  the  constant  war  that  existed  under  the  old 
system.  At  the  same  time  the  quality  of  the  work  was  improved, 
and  the  output  of  the  machinery  and  the  men  was  doubled, 
and,  in  many  cases,  trebled.  At  the  start  there  was  naturally 
great  opposition  to  the  rate-fixing  department,  particularly  ta 
the  man  who  was  taking  time  observations  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  work ;  but  when  the  men  found  that  rates  were 
fixed  without  regard  to  the  records  of  the  quickest  time  in  whioh 
they  had  actually  done  each  job,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
department  was  more  accurate  than  their  own,  the  motive  for 
hanging  back  or  ''  soldiering  "  on  this  work  ceased,  and  with  it 
the  greatest  cause  for  antagonism  and  war  between  the  men  and 
the  management. 

48.  As  an  illustration  of  the  great  variety  of  work  to  which 
elementary  rate-fixing  lias  already  been  successfully  applied, 
the  writer  would  state  that,  while  acting  as  general  manager  of 
two  large  sulphite  pulp  mills,  he  directed  the  application  of 
piece-work  to  all  of  the  complicated  operations  of  manufactur- 
ing throughout  one  of  these  mills,  by  means  of  elementary  rate- 
fixing,  with  the  result,  within  eighteen  months,  of  more  than 
doubling  the  output  of  the  mill. 

The  difference  })etween  elementary  rate-fixing  and  the  oidi- 
nary  plan  can  perhaps  bo  best  explained  by  a  simple  illus- 
tration. Suppose  the  work  to  be  planing  a  surface  on  a  piece 
of  cast  iron.  In  the  ordinary  system  the  rate-fixer  would  look 
through  his  records  of  work  done  by  the  planing-machine,  until 
he  found  a  ])iece  of  work  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  the  pro- 
posed job,  and  then  guess  at  the  time  required  to  do  the  new 
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pieoe  of  work.     Under   the  elemeutAry  ftystem,  however,  some 
Buch  analysis  as  the  following  would  be  made  ■ 

Wor*  dau  bf  Mmt .  MnuUi. 

Time  to  li(t  ^ace  from  ll..nr  to  planer  table 

Time  to  level  mid  Bet  work  uae  on  lahie 

Time  lopm  on  stops  and  bolia 

Time  to  remove  Hlopa  anii  bolts 

Time  to  remove  piece  to  floor 

Time  to  elekn  mBcblue 

Work  done  bsVachini.  Jtmatrt. 

Time  to  rough  off  cut  Jin.  thick,  4  feet  long.  St  iiB.  wide.  - — — - 

Time  toTOugii  off  out }  in,  thick,  3  feet  loaK.  12  ins.  wide,  etc.  

Time  to  finieh  cut  i  leeihmg,  2}  ins.  wide 

Time  to  flnish  cut  3  feet  long,  13  itis.  wide,  etc 

Total . 

Add per  cent,  for  unn voidable  delays 


It  is  evident  that  this  jnb  consists  of  a  combinatioii  of  ele- 
mentary operations,  the  time  required  to  do  each  of  which  oan 
be  readily  determined  by  obaervntiou. 

This  exact  combinatioh  of  operations  may  never  occnr  again, 
but  elementary  operations  similar  to  these  will  be  performed  in 
differing;  combinations  almost  every  day  in  the  same  shop. 

A  man  whose  basiness  it  is  to  fix  rates  soon  becomes  so 
familiar  with  the  time  required  to  do  each  kind  of  elementary 
work  performed  by  the  men,  that  he  can  write  down  the  time 
from  memory. 

In  the  case  of  that  part  of  the  work  which  is  done  by  the 
machine  the  rate-fixer  refers  to  tables  which  are  made  out  tor 
each  machine,  and  from  which  he  takes  the  time  required  for  any 
combination  of  breadth,  depth,  and  length  of  cut. 

4!*.  While,  however,  tbo  accurate  knowledge  of  the  quickest 
time  in  which  work  can  lie  done,  obtained  by  the  rate-fixing 
department  and  accepted  by  the  men  as  standard,  is  the  great- 
e.st  and  most  important  step  towanis  obtaining  the  maximum 
output  of  the  eslablishmeut,  it  is  one  thing  to  know  how  much 
work  can  be  done  in  a  Any,  and  an  entirely  diflferent  matter  to 
get  even  the  best  men  to  work  at  their  fastest  speed  or  any- 
where near  it. 

;)0.  The  means  which  the  writer  has  foand  to  be  by  far  the 
most  effective  in  obtaining  the  maximum  output  of  a  shop,  and 
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which,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  satisfies  the  legitimate  reqaiiementa^ 
both  of  \he  men  and  the  management,  is  the  differential  rate 
system  of  piece-tcork. 

This  consists  briefly  in  paying  a  higher  price  per  piece,  or 
per  unit,  or  per  job,  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  without  imperfections,  than  is  paid  if  the  work  takes 
a  longer  time  or  is  imperfectly  done. 

51.  To  illustrate :  Suppose  20  units  or  pieces  to  be  the 
largest  amount  of  work  of  a  certain  kind  that  can  be  done  in  a 
day.  Under  the  differential  rate  system,  if  a  workman  finishes 
20  pieces  per  day,  and  all  of  these  pieces  are  perfect,  he  re- 
ceives, say,  15  cents  per  piece,  making  his  pay  for  the  day 
15  X  20  =  $3.  If,  however,  he  works  too  slowly  and  turns 
out,  say,  only  19  pieces,  then,  instead  of  receiving  15  cents 
per  piece  he  gets  only  12  cents  per  piece,  making  his  pay  for 
the  day  12  x  19  =  $2.28,  instead  of  $3  per  day. 

If  he  succeeds  in  finishing  20  pieces,  some  of  which  are 
imperfect,  then  he  should  receive  a  still  lower  rate  of  pay,  say, 
10  cents  or  5  cents  per  piece,  according  to  circumstances,  making 
his  pay  for  the  day  $2,  or  only  $1,  instead  of  $3. 

52.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  style  of  piece-work  is  directly 
the  opposite  of  the  ordinary  plan.  To  make  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  methods  more  clear :  Supposing,  under  the  ordi- 
nary system  of  piece-work,  that  the  workman  has  been  turning 
out  16  pieces  per  day,  and  has  received  15  cents  per  piece, 
then  his  day's  wages  would  be  15  x  16  =  $2.40.  Througli  extra 
exertion  he  succeeds  in  increasing  his  output  to  20  pieces 
per  day,  and  thereby  increa^ses  his  pay  to  15  x  20  =  $3.  The 
employer,  under  the  old  system,  however,  concludes  that  $3 
is  too  much  for  the  man  to  earn  per  day,  since  other  men  are 
only  getting  from  $2.25  to  $2.50,  and  therefore  cuts  the  price 
from  15  cents  per  piece  to  12  cents,  and  the  man  finds  himself 
working  at  a  more  rapid  pace,  and  yet  earning  only  the  same 
old  wages,  12  x  20  =  $2.4n  per  day.  What  wonder  that  men  do 
not  care  to  repeat  this  performance  many  times  ? 

53.  Whether  cooperation,  the  dififerential  plan,  or  some  other 
form  of  piece-work  be  chosen  in  connection  with  elementary 
rate-fixing,  as  the  best  method  of  working,  there  are  certain 
fundamental  facts  and  principles  which  must  be  recognized  and 
incor|)orated  in  any  system  of  management,  before  true  and  last- 
ing success  can  be  attained ;  and  most  of  these  facts  and  prin* 
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«3iples  will  be  found  to  be  not   far   removed   from   wbat   the 

strictest  moralists  would  call  justice. 

54  The  most  important  of  tliese  facta  is,  that  men  will  not  do 

-AS  ESTRAORDINARV  DAY's  WORK  FOR  AN  OBDINABY  iiAt'a  PAY  ;  and  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  employers  to  get  the  best  work  out  of 
their  men  and  give  them  the  standard  wages  paid  by  their 
"neighbors  will  surely  be,  and  ought  to  be,  doomed  to  failure. 

55.  Justice,  however,  not  only  demands  for  the  workman  an 
increased  reward  for  a  large  day's  work,  but  should  compel  him 
to  suffer  an  appropriate  loss  in  case  his  work  falls  off  either  in 
quantity  or  quality.  It  is  quite  as  important  that  the  deduc- 
tions for  bad  work  should  be  just,  and  graded  in  proportion  to 
the  shortcomings  of  the  workman,  as  that  the  reward  should  be 
proportional  to  the  work  done. 

The  fear  of  being  discharged,  which  is  practically  the  only 
penalty  applied  in  many  establishments,  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  producing  the  best  quantity  and  quality  of  work  ;  since  the 
workmen  find  that  they  can  tnke  many  liberties  before  themau- 
^ement  makes  up  its  mind  to  apply  this  extreme  penalty. 

56.  It  is  clear  that  the  differential  rate  satisfies  automatically, 
aa  it  were,  the  above  conditions  of  properly  graded  rewards  and 
deductions.  Whenever  a  workman  works  for  a  day  for  even  a 
shorter  period)  at  his  maximum,  he  receives  under  this  system 
unusually  high  wages  ;  but  when  he  falls  off  either  in  quantity 
or  quality  from  the  highest  rate  of  efficiency  bis  pay  falls  below 
even  the  ordinary. 

57.  The  lower  differential  rate  should  be  fixed  at  a  figure 
which  will  allow  the  workman  to  earn  scarcely  an  ordinary  day's 
pay  when  he  tails  ofl'  from  hia  maximum  pace,  so  aa  to  give  him 
every  inducement  to  work  hard  and  well. 

58.  The  exact  percentage  beyond  the  usual  standard  which 
mast  be  paid  to  induce  men  to  work  to  their  maximum  varies 
with  different  trades  and  with  different  sections  of  the  country. 
And  there  are  places  in  the  United  States  where  the  men 
(seni  rally  speaking*  are  so  lazy  and  demoralized  that  no 
sufficient  inducement  can  be  offered  to  make  them  do  a  full 
day's  work. 

59.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  each  workman's  ambition 
should  be  aroused  by  the  prospect  of  larger  pay  at  the  end  of 
even  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  The  stimulus  to 
maximum  exertion  should  be  a  daily  one. 
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This  involves  sucli  vigorous  and  rapid  inspection  and  retar 
as  to  enable  each  workman  in  most  cases  to  know  each  day  t 
exact  result  of  his  previous  day's  work — i,  c,  whether  he  has'sv 
ceeded  in  earning  his  maximum  pay,  and  exactly  what  his  loss 
are  for  careless  or  defective  work.  Two-thirds  of  the  moi 
effect,  either  of  a  reward  or  penalty,  is  lost  by  even  a  short  po 
ponement 

60.  It  will  again  be  noted  that  the  differential  rate  systc 
forces  this  condition  both  upon  the  management  and  the  woi 
men,  since  the  men,  while  working  under  it,  are  above  allanxio 
to  know  at  the  earliest  possible  minute  whether  they  have  earn 
their  high  rate  or  not  And  it  is  equally  important  for  the  ma 
agement  to  know  whether  the  work  has  been  properly  done. 

61.  As  far  as  possible  each  man's  work  should  be  inspeci 
and  measured  separately,  and  his  pay  and  losses  should  depei 
upon  his  individual  efforts  alone.  It  is,  of  course,  a  neoessi 
that  much  of  the  work  of  manufacturing — such,  for  instance, 
running  roll-trains,  hammers,  or  -paper  machines— should  ' 
done  by  gangs  of  men  who  cooperate  to  turn  out  a  oommt 
product,  and  that  each  gang  of  men  should  be  paid  a  defini 
price  for  the  work  turned  out,  just  as  if  they  were  a  single  ms 

In  the  distribution  of  the  earnings  of  a  gang  among  ita  mei 
bers,  the  percentage  which  each  man  receives  should,  howevi 
depend  not  only  upon  the  kind  of  work  which  each  man  perfoini 
but  upon  the  accuracy  and  energy  with  which  he  fills  his  poedtic 

In  this  way  the  personal  ambition  of  each  of  a  gang  of  m< 
may  be  given  its  proper  scope. 

62.  Again,  we  find  the  differential  rate  acting  as  a  most  pow< 
ful  lever  to  force  each  man  in  a  gang  of  workmen  to  do  his  bes 
since  if,  through  the  carelessness  or  laziness  of  any  one  man,  t: 
gang  fails  to  earn  its  high  rate,  the  drone  will  surely  be  obligi 
by  his  companions  to  do  his  best  the  next  time  or  else  get  oi 

68.  A  great  advantage  of  the  differential  rate  system  is  th 
it  quickly  drives  away  all  inferior  workmen,  and  attracts  t 
men  best  suited  to  the  class  of  work  to  which  it  is  applies 
since  none  but  really  good  men  can  work  fast  enough  and  ace 
rately  enough  to  earn  the  high  rate  ;  and  the  low  rate  should 
made  so  small  as  to  be  unattractive  even  to  an  inferior  man. 

64:.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  it  secures  to  an  establishme 
a  quick  and  active  set  of  workmen,  the  differential  rate  is  a  val 
able  aid,  since  men  are  largely  creatures  of  habit ;  and  if  t 
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3>ieoe-workers  of  a  place  are  forced  to  move  quickly  and  work 
liard  the  day-workers  soon  get  into  the  same  way,  and  the  whole 
shop  takes  on  a  more  rapid  pace. 

65.  The  greatest  advantage,  however,  of  the  differential  rate  for 
piece-work,  in  connection  with  a  proper  rate-fixing  department, 
is  that  together  they  produce  the  proper  mental  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  men  and  the  management  toward  each  other.  In  place 
of  the  indolence  and  indifference  which  characterize  the  work- 
men of  many  day-work  establishm^ts,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent also  their  employers ;  and  in  place  of  the  constant  watchful- 
ness, suspicion,  and  even  antagonism  with  which  too  frequently 
the  men  and  the  management  regard  each  other,  under  the  ordi- 
nary piece-work  plan,  both  sides  soon  appreciate  the  fact  that 
with  the  differential  rate  it  is  their  common  interest  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  to  devote  every  energy  to  turning  out 
daily  the  largest  possible  output.  This  common  interest  quickly 
replaces  antagonism,  and  establishes  a  most  friendly  feeling. 

66.  Of  the  two  devices  for  increasing  the  output  of  a  shop, 
the  differential  rate  and  the  scientific  rate-fixing  department, 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  important.  The  differential  rate  is 
invaluable  at  the  start,  as  a  means  of  convincing  men  that  the 
management  is  in  earnest  in  its  intention  of  paying  a  premium 
for  hard  work ;  and  it  at  all  times  furnishes  the  best  means  of 
maintaining  the  top  notch  of  production ;  but  when,  through  its 
application,  the  men  and  the  management  have  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  mutual  benefit  of  harmonious  cooperation  and  respect 
for  each  other's  rights,  it  ceases  to  be  an  absolute  necessity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rate-fixing  department,  for  an  establishment 
doing  a  large  variety  of  work,  becomes  absolutely  indispensable. 
The  longer  it  is  in  operation  the  more  necessary  it  becomes. 

67.  Practically,  the  greatest  need  felt  in  an  establishment 
wishing  to  start  a  rate-fixing  department  is  the  lack  of  data  as 
to  the  proper  rate  of  speed  at  which  work  should  be  done. 

There  are  hundreds  of  operations  which  are  common  to  most 
large  establishments ;  yet  each  concern  studies  the  speed  prob- 
lem for  itself,  and  days  of  labor  are  wasted  in  what  should  be 
settled  once  for  all,  and  recorded  in  a  form  which  is  available  to 
all  manufacturers. 

68.  What  is  needed  is  a  hand-book  on  the  speed  with  which 
work  can  be  done,  similar  to  the  elementary  engineering  hand- 
books.    And  the  writer  ventures  to  predict  that  such  a  book 
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will  before  long  be  forfchcoming.  Such  a  book  should  describe 
the  best  method  of  makiug,  recording,  tabulating,  and  indexing 
time-observations,  since  much  time  and  effort  are  wasted  by  the 
adoption  of  inferior  methods. 

G9.  The  term  "rate-fixing  department"  has  rather  a  formi- 
dable sound.  In  fact,  however,  that  department  should  consist 
in  most  establishments  of  one  man,  who,  in  many  cases,  need 
give  only  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  work. 

70.  When  the  manufacturing  operations  are  uniform  in  char- 
acter, and  repeat  themselves  day  after  day — as,  for  instance,  in 
paper  or  pulp  mills — the  whole  work  of  the  place  can  be  put  upon 
piece-work  in  a  comparatively  short  time ;  and  when  once  proper 
rates  are  fixed,  the  rate-fixing  department  can  be  dispensed  with, 
at  any  rate  until  some  new  line  of  manufacture  is  taken  up. 

71.  The  system  of  differential  rates  was  first  applied  by  the 
writer  to  a  part  of  the  work  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  Company,  in  188^.  Its  effect  in  increasing  and  then  main- 
taining the  output  of  each  machine  to  which  it  was  applied  was 
almost  immediate,  and  so  remarkable  that  it  soon  came  into 
high  favor,  with  both  the  men  and  the  management.  It  was 
gradually  applied  to  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  the  establish- 
ment, with  the  result,  in  combination  with  the  rate-fixing  depart- 
ment, of  doubling  and  in  many  cases  trebling  the  output,  and 
at  the  same  time  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  the  accuraoy 
of  the  work. 

72.  In  some  cases  it  was  applied  by  the  rate-fixing  depart- 
ment without  an  elementary  analysis  of  the  time  required  to  do 
the  work ;  simply  offering  a  higher  price  per  piece  providing 
the  maximum  output  before  attained  was  increased  to  a  given 
extent.  Even  this  system  met  with  success,  although  it  is  by 
no  means  correct,  since  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  reward  is 
in  just  proportion  to  the  efforts  of  the  workmen. 

73.  In  cases  where  large  and  expensive  machines  are  nsedy 
such  as  paper  machines,  steam  hammers,  or  rolling  mills,  in 
which  a  large  output  is  dependent  upon  the  severe  manual 
labor  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  workmen  (while  the  chief  cost 
of  production  lies  in  the  expense  of  running  the  machines  rather 
than  in  the  wages  paid),  it  has  been  found  of  great  advantage  to 
establish  two  or  three  differential  rates,  offering  a  higher  and 
higher  price  per  piece  or  per  ton  as  the  maximum  possible  out- 
put is  approached. 
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74  Ab  before  stated,  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  of  ele- 
mentary rate-fixing  are  the  mdirect  results. 

The  careful  study  of  the  capabilities  of  the  machines,  and  the 
analysis  of  the  speeds  a,t  whiph  they  must  run,  before  differen- 
tial  rates  can  be  fixed  which  will  iusure  their  maximum  output, 
almost  invariably  result  iu  first  indicating  and  then  correcting 
the  defects  in  their  design,  and  in  the  method  of  running  and 
caring  for  them. 

75.  In  the  case  of  tlie  Midvale  Steel  Company,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  the  machine  shop  was  equipped  with 
standard  tools  furnished  by  the  best  makers,  and  the  study  of 
these  machines,  such  as  lathes,  planers,  boring  mills,  etc.,  which 
was  made  in  fixing  rates,  developed  the  fact  that  they  were  none 
of  them  designed  and  speeded  so  as  to  cut  ateel  to  the  best 
advantage.  As  a  result  this  company  has  demanded  alterations 
from  the  standard  in  almost  every  machine  which  they  have 
bought  during  the  past  eight  years.  They  have  themselves  been 
obliged  to  superintend  the  design  of  many  special  tools  which 
would  not  have  been  thought  of  had  it  not  been  for  elementarj* 
rate-fixing. 

76.  But  what  is,  perhaps,  of  more  importance  still,  the  rate- 
fixing  department  has  shown  the  necessity  of  carefully  system- 
atizing all  of  the  small  details  in  the  running  of  each  shop ;  such 
as  the  care  of  belting,  the  proper  sliape  for  cutting  tools,  and  the 
dressing,  grinding,  and  issuing  same,  oiling  machines,  issuing 
orders  for  work,  obtaining  accurate  labor  and  material  returns, 
and  a  host  of  other  minor  methods  and  processes.  These  details, 
which  are  usually  regarded  as  of  comparatively  small  importance, 
and  many  of  which  are  left  to  the  individual  judgment  of  the 
foreman  and  workmen,  are  shown  by  the  rate-fixing  depart- 
ment to  be  of  paramount  importance  in  obtaining  the  maximum 
output,  and  to  require  tlie  most  careful  and  systematic  study 
and  attention  in  order  to  iusure  uniformity  and  a  fair  and  equal 
chance  for  each  workman.  Without  this  preliminary  study  and 
systematizing  of  details,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  successfully 
the  differential  rate  in  most  establishments. 

77.  As  before  stated,  th<;  success  of  this  system  of  piece-work 
depends  fundamentally  U|ion  the  possibility  of  materially  increas- 
ing the  output  per  man  and  per  machine,  providing  the  proper 
man  be  found  for  each  job  aud  the  proper  incentive  be  ofiered 
to  liim. 
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78.  As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  between  what  ought 
to  be  done  by  a  workman  well  suited  to  his  job,  and  what  is 
generally  done,  I  will  mention  a  single  class  of  work,  performed 
in  almost  every  establishment  in  the  country.  In  shovelling 
coal  from  a  car  over  the  side  on  to  a  pile  one  man  should  unload 
forty  tons  per  day,  and  keep  it  up,  year  in  and  year  out,  and 
thrive  under  it. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  I  have  never  failed  to 
find  men  who  were  glad  to  work  at  this  speed  for  from  four  and 
a  half  to  five  cents  per  ton.  The  average  speed  for  unloading 
coal  in  most  places,  however,  is  nearer  fifteen  than  forty  tons 
per  day.  In  securing  the  above  rate  of  speed  it  must  be  dearly 
understood  that  the  problem  is  not  how  to  force  men  to  work 
harder  or  longer  hours  than  their  health  will  permanently  allow ; 
but,  rather,  first,  to  select  among  the  laborers  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  community  the  men  who  are  physically  able  to 
work  permanently  at  that  job,  and  at  the  speed  mentioned,  with- 
out damage  to  their  health,  and  who  are  mentally  suffioienily 
inert  to  be  satisfied  with  the  monotony  of  the  work,  and  then,  to 
offer  them  such  inducements  as  will  make  them  happy  and  oon- 
tented  in  doing  so. 

79.  The  first  case  in  which  a  differential  rate  was  applied 
furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  it» 

A  standard  steel  forging,  many  thousands  of  which  are  used 
each  year,  had  for  several  years  been  turned  at  the  rate  of  from 
four  to  five  per  day  under  the  ordinary  system  of  pieoe-work, 
50  cents  per  piece  being  the  price  paid  for  the  work.  After 
analyzing  the  job  and  determining  the  shortest  time  required  to 
do  each  of  the  elementary  operations  of  which  it  was  composed, 
and  then  summing  up  the  total,  the  writer  became  convinced 
that  it  was  possible  to  turn  ten  pieces  a  day.  To  finish  the 
forgings  at  this  rate,  however,  the  machinists  were  obliged  to 
work  at  their  maximum  pace  from  morning  to  night,  and  the 
lathes  were  run  as  fast  as  the  tools  would  allow,  and  under  a 
heavy  feed. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  this  was  a  big  day's  work,  both 
for  men  and  machines,  when  it  is  understood  that  it  involved 
n^noving,  with  a  single  16-inch  lathe,  having  two  saddles,  an 
avorag(»  of  more  than  800  pounds  of  steel  chips  in  ten  hours. 
In  i)lace  of  tlio  50-cent  rate  that  they  had  been  paid  before, 
they  wore  given  35  cents  ])er  j^iece  when  they  turned  them  at 
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the  speed  of  10  per  day,  and  when  they  produced  less  than  10, 
they  received  only  25  cents  per  piece. 

80.  It  took  considerable  trouble  to  induce  the  men  to  turn  at 
thia  high  speed,  since  they  did  not  at  first  fully  appreciate  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  firm  to  allow  tliem  to  earn  perma- 
uently  at  the  rate  of  13.50  per  day.  But  from  the  day  they 
first  turned  10  pieces  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  more 
than  ten  years,  the  men  who  understood  their  work  have 
scarcely  failed  a  single  day  to  turn  at  this  rate.  Throughout 
that  time,  until  the  beginning  of  the  recent  fall  in  the  scale  of 
"wages  throughout  the  country,  the  rate  was  not  cut. 

81.  During  this  whole  period  the  competitors  of  the  company 
never  succeeded  in  averaging  over  half  of  this  production  }ier 
lathe,  although  they  knew  and  even  saw  what  was  being  done 
at  Midvale.  They,  however,  did  not  allow  their  men  to  earn 
«ver  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  day,  and  so  never  even  approached 
the  maximum  output. 

89.  The  following  table  wiU  show  the  economy  of  paying  high 
wages  under  the  differential  rate  in  doing  the  above  job  : 

COST  or   PBODUCnON  PER  LATBE  PER  DAT, 

Onttforv  lylem  (^  pttce-KBork. 
Man's  wages |3  G 


Total  coat  per  day. . 


DiSermtial  n 


Mao'e  nagea. . 
Macliine  cost. . 


Totnl  coitperdaj $0  87 

5  pieces  produced.                                          10  pieces  prndured. 
CoEtperpiera |I  IT  I  Cost  per  piece |0  69 

The  above  result  was  mostly,  though  not  entirely,  due  to  the 
differentia]  rate.  The  superior  system  of  managing  all  of  the 
small  details  of  tlie  shop  counted  for  considerable, 

83.  There  has  never  been  a  strike  by  men  working  under 
differential  rates,  although  these  rates  have  been  applied  at  the 
Midvale  Steel  Wi  irks  for  the  past  ten  years ;  and  the  steel 
business  has  proved  during  this  period  the  moat  fruitful  field 
for  labor  organizations  and  strikes.  And  this  notwithstanding 
the  Midvale  Company  has  never  prevented  its  men  from  joining 
any  labor  organization.  All  of  the  best  men  in  the  company  saw 
clearly  that  the  auceesa  of  a  labor  organization  meant  the  lower- 
ing of  their  wages,  in  order  that  the  inferior  men  might  earn 
more,  and,  of  cimrne,  fonhl  not  be  persuaded  to  join. 
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84.  I  attribute  a  great  part  of  this  success  in  avoiding  strikes 
to  the  high  wages  which  the  best  men  were  able  to  earn  with 
the  differential  rates,  and  to  the  pleasant  feeling  fostered  by 
this  system  ;  but  this  is  by  do  means  the  whole  cause.  It  has 
for  years  been  the  policy  of  that  company  to  stimulate  the 
personal  ambition  of  every  man  in  their  employ,  by  promoting 
them  either  in  wages  or  position  whenever  they  deserved  it,  and 
the  opportunity  came. 

A  careful  record  has  been  kept  of  each  man's  good  points  as 
well  as  his  shortcomings,  and  one  of  the  {)rincipal  duties  of  each 
foreman  was  to  make  this  careful  study  of  his  men,  so  that 
substantial  justice  could  be  done  to  each.  When  men,  through- 
out an  establishment,  are  paid  varying  rates  of  day-work  wages, 
according  to  their  individual  worth,  some  being  above  and  some 
below  the  average,  it  cannot  be  for  the  interest  of  those  receiv- 
ing high  pay  to  join  a  union  with  the  cheap  men. 

85.  No  system  of  management,  however  good,  should  be 
applied  in  a  wooden  way.  The  proper  personal  relations 
should  always  be  maintained  between  the  employers  and  men ; 
and  even  the  prejudices  of  the  workmen  should  be  considered 
in  di'aling  with  them. 

The  employer  who  goes  through  his  works  with  kid  gloves  on, 
and  is  never  known  to  dirty  his  hands  or  clothes,  and  wlio 
either  talks  to  his  men  in  a  condescending  or  patronizing  way, 
or  else  not  at  all,  has  no  chance  whatever  of  ascertaining  their 
real  thouglits  or  feelings. 

86.  Above  all  is  it  desirable  that  men  should  be  talked  to 
on  their  own  lev(4  by  those  who  are  over  them.  Each  man 
should  be  encouraged  to  discuss  any  trouble  which  be  may 
have,  either  in  the  works  or  outside,  with  those  over  him. 
Men  would  far  rather  even  be  blamed  by  their  bosses,  espe- 
cially if  the  "  tearing  out "  has  a  touch  of  human  nature  and 
feeling  in  it,  than  to  be  passed  by  day  after  day  without  a  word, 
and  with  no  more  notice?  than  if  they  were  part  of  the 
machinery. 

The  opportunity  which  each  man  should  have  of  airing  his 
mind  freely,  and  having  it  out  with  his  employers,  is  a  safety- 
valve  ;  and  if  the  supc^rintendents  are  reasonable  men,  and  listen 
to  and  treat  with  respect  what  their  men  have  to  say,  there  is 
al>solutely  no  reason  for  labor  unions  and  strikes. 

87.  It  is  not  the  large  charities  (however  generous  they  may 
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be)  that  are  needed  or  appreciated  by  workmen,  such  as  the 
founding  of  libraries  and  starting  workingmens  clubs,  so  much 
as  small  acts  of  personal  kindness  and  sympathy,  which  estab- 
lish a  bond  of  friendly  feeling  between  them  and  their  employ- 
ers. 

88.  The  moral  effect  of  the  writer's  system  on  the  men  is 
marked.  The  feeling  tiaat  substantial  justice  is  being  done 
them  renders  them  on  the  whole  much  more  manly,  straight- 
forward, and  truthful.  They  work  more  cheerfully,  and  are 
more  obliging  to  one  another  and  their  employers.  They  are 
not  soured,  as  under  the  old  system,  by  brooding  over  the  in- 
justice done  them  ;  and  their  spare  minutes  are  not  spent  to 
the  same  extent  in  criticising  their  employers. 

A  noted  French  engineer  ami  steel  manufacturer,  who  recently 
spent  several  weeks  in  the  works  of  the  Midvale  Company  in 
introducing  a  new  branch  of  manufacture,  stated  before  leaving 
that  the  one  thing  which  had  impressed  him  as  most  unusual 
and  remarkable  about  the  place  was  the  fact  that  not  only  the 
foremen,  but  the  workmen,  were  expected  to  and  did  in  the  main 
tell  the  truth  in  CHMe  of  any  blunder  or  careleasnesB,  even  when 
they  had  to  suffer  from  it  themselves. 

89.  From  what  the  writer  has  said  he  is  afraid  that  many 
readers  may  gain  the  impression  that  he  regards  elementary 
rate-fixing  and  the  differential  rate  as  a  sort  of  panacea  for  all 
human  ills. 

This  is,  however,  far  from  the  case.  While  he  regards  the 
possibilities  of  th^se  methods  as  great,  he  is  of  the  opinion,  on 
the  contrary,  that  this  system  of  management  will  be  adopted  by 
but  few  establishments,  in  the  near  future,  at  least ;  since  its 
really  successful  application  not  only  involves  a  thorough 
oi^anization,  but  requires  the  machinery  and  tools  throughout 
the  place  to  be  kept  in  such  good  repair  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  workmen  each  day  to  produce  their  maximum  output. 
But  few  manufacturers  will  care  to  go  to  this  trouble  until  they 
are  forced  to, 

90.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  most  successful  manufacturers, 
those  who  are  always  ready  to  adopt  the  best  machinery 
and  methods  when  they  see  them,  will  gradually  avail  them-  . 
selves  of  the  benefits  of  scientific  rate-fixing;  and  that  com- 
petition will  compel  the  others  to  follow  slowly  in  the  same 
direction. 
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91.  Even  if  all  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  country  who  are 
competing  in  the  same  line  of  business  were  to  adopt  these 
methods,  they  could  still  well  afford  to  pay  the  high  rate  of 
wages  demanded  by  the  differential  rate,  and  necessary  to 
induce  men  to  work  fast,  since  it  is  a  well-recognized  fact  the 
world  over  that  the  highest-priced  labor,  providing  it  is  pro- 
portionately productive,  is  the  cheapest ;  and  the  low  cost  at 
which  they  could  produce  their  goods  would  enable  them  to  sell 
in  foreign  markets  and  still  pay  high  wages. 

92.  The  writer  is  far  from  taking  the  view  held  by  many 
manufacturers  that  labor  unions  are  an  almost  unmitigated 
detriment  to  those  who  join  them,  as  well  as  to  employers  and 
the  general  public. 

The  labor  unions — particularly  the  trades  unions  of  Eng- 
land— have  rendered  a  great  service  not  only  to  their  members, 
but  to  the  world,  in  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  and  in  modi- 
fying the  hardships  and  improving  the  conditions  of  wage- 
workers. 

In  the  writer's  judgment  the  system  of  treating  with  labor 
unions  would  seem  to  occupy  a  middle  position  among  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  adjusting  the  relations  between  employers  and 
men. 

When  employers  herd  their  men  together  in  classes,  pay  all 
of  each  class  the  same  wages,  and  offer  none  of  them  any  induce- 
meuts  to  work  harder  or  do  better  than  the  average,  the  only 
remedy  for  the  men  lies  in  combination  ;  and  frequently  the 
only  possible  answer  to  encroachments  on  the  part  of  their 
em])loyers  is  a  strike. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  either  employers 
or  men,  and  the  writer  believes  the  system  of  regulating  the 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  of  whole  classes  of  men  by 
conference  and  agi'eement  between  the  leaders,  unions,  and  man- 
ufacturers to  be  vastly  inferior,  both  in  its  moral  effect  on  the 
men  and  on  the  material  interests  of  both  parties,  to  the  plan 
of  stimulating  each  workman's  ambition  by  paying  him  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  worth,  and  without  limiting  him  to  the  rate 
of  work  or  pay  of  the  average  of  his  class. 

0,^.  Tlio  lovol  of  the  great  mass  of  the  world's  labor  has  been, 
and  must  continue  to  be,  regulated  by  causes  so  many  and  so 
{•oniplex  as  to  be  at  best  but  dimly  recognized. 

The  utmost  effect  of  any  system,  whether  of  management, 
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sooial  combination,  or  legislation,  can  be  but  to  raise  a  small 
ripple  or  wave  of  prosperity  above  the  surrounding  level,  and 
the  greatest  hope  of  the  writer  is  that,  here  and  there,  a  few 
workmen,  with  their  employers,  may  be  helped,  through  this 
system,  toward  the  crest  of  the  wave. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  H.  Z.  Gantt. — One  cannot  read  Mr«  Taylor's  admirable 
paper  on  "A  Piece-Bate  System  "  without  realizing  that  it  con- 
tains vastly  more  than  the  title  su^ests.  It  is  really  a  system  by 
which  the  employer  attempts  to  do  justice  to  the  employee,  and 
in  return  requires  the  employee  to  be  honest 

His  method  of  fixing  rates  by  elements  eliminates,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  all  chance  of  error,  and  his  differential  rates  go  a  long 
^^ay  toward  harmonizing  interests  of  employer  and  employee. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  work  for  a  year  as  his  assistant  in  this 
^vrork,  and  I  fully  agree  with  him  as  to  the  effect  on  the  men. 
Ihey  improve  under  it,  both  in  honesty  and  efficiency,  more  than 
I  have  ever  seen  them  do  elsewhere.  Bealizing  that  substantial 
justice  was  being  done,  and  that  to  do  their  duty  was  to  foUow 
their  own  interest,  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  habit  with  them. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  adopting  this  system  is  that 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  rate-fixing  department  must  be  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  should  have  had  a  very  wide 
experience.  To  err  in  fixing  a  rate  has  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the 
men,  who  should  never  have  reason  to  think  that  the  element  of 
**  guess  "  occurs  in  their  rate.  It  is  therefore  only  in  a  compara- 
tively very  large  establishment,  where  a  capable  man  can  be  em- 
ployed to  give  his  time  to  this  work,  or  in  a  very  small  one,  where 
the  superintendent  can  give  it  his  personal  attention,  that  the 
plan  is  entirely  applicable. 

His  idea  of  a  hand-book  on  the  speed  with  which  work  can  be 
done,  similar  to  the  elementary  engineering  hand-books,  is  one 
which  is  bound  to  interest  all  progressive  engineers,  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  see  that  his  predictions  about  such  a  book  do  not  fail. 

In  paragraph  15  he  states  that  a  clerk  in  the  factory  is  the 
particular  horror  of   the  old-time   manufacturer.     Why  is  this? 
In  many  cases  the  manufacturer  is  a  shrewd  and  successful  man, 
and  if  so,  why  has  he  not  seen  the  advantage  of  using  a  clerk  in  ' 
connection  with  his  foreman  ? 
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This  takes  ns  back  to  the  advantages  of  a  system.  No  matter 
how  successfnl  a  system  may  be  in  one  shop,  modifications  are 
always  required  to  make  it  equally  successful  in  any  other.  No 
shop  should  be  run  to  suit  the  demands  of  a  system,  but  the 
system  must  be  modified  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  shop.  No 
system  is  a  success  unless  it  makes  work  go  more  smoothly  and 
cheaply,  and  ultimately  makes  the  proper  running  of  a  shop  inde- 
pendent of  any  particular  mau. 

The  fact  that  most  ready-made  systems  fail  in  almost  all  of  these 
respects  makes  the  shrewd,  old-style  manager  fight  shy  of  them, 
and  regard  any  approximation  to  them  as  a  needless  expense. 

To  pay  men  what  they  are  worth  requires  that  we  keep  accurate 
records  of  their  work,  and  as  the  foreman  is  too  valuable  a  man 
to  be  used  as  a  clerk,  he  should  have  this  work  done  for  him,  and 
be  free  to  give  his  entire  time  to  his  men  and  the  work. 

Finally,  the  ideal  system  must  be  automatic  and  self-contained. 
It  must  be  so  sim])le  as  to  appeal  to  those  working  under  it,  and 
should  impose  checks  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  or  correct 
errors  without  the  interference  of  the  superintendent,  or  of  any 
one  not  directly  connected  with  doing  the  work  under  it,  and, 
above  all,  it  should  be  free  as  possible  from  "  red  tape." 

Jfr.  F.  A.  TTalsey. — Mr.  Taylor's  paper  points  out  that  in  cases 
where  the  machine  cost  exceeds  the  wages  paid,  a  piece-rate  which 
increases  with  the  output  may  be  compatible  with  reduced  cost, 
as  the  output  advances.  Simple  as  is  the  idea,  it  is,  I  must  own, 
new  to  me,  and  it  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  in  such  cases  the 
advancing  piece-rate  is  justifiable,  provided'  the  maacimum  otUput 
camiot  1h^.  ohfo/ined-  wlthimt  it.  In  the  average  case,  however,  where 
the  wages  paid  exceed  the  machine  cost,  the  condition  no  longer 
holds,  and  the  advancing  piece-rate  would  involve  an  increased 
cost,  as  an  accompaniment  of  an  enlai^ed  output. 

It  was  under  the  condition  of  a  moderate  tool  cost  that  my 
Premium  Plan  (see  vol.  xii.,  page  755,  of  the  Tranmctians)  was 
devised,  and  its  application,  under  a  high  tool  cost,  was  not  con- 
sidered, the  fundamental  idea  being  that  the  workman's  earnings 
j)ei'  jnece  should  decrease  (though  per  day  increase)  as  the  output 
increased.  By  reference  to  my  paper  on  the  Premium  Plan  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  need  of  different  premium  rates  to  cover 
different  conditions  was  clearly  recognizetl,  and  while  such  a 
development  was  not  contemplated,  it  is  ])lain  that  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  making  the  premium  rate  so  high  as  to  give  the  work- 
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man  a  wage  which  increases  faster  than  the  ontpnty  if  the  condi- 
tions are  such  as  to  make  that  course  necessary  to  secure  the  mazi* 
mum  output. 

It  thus  seems  to  me  that,  while  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  is  applicable 

only  to  the  condition  of  high  tool  cost,  the  Premium  Plan  not  only 

applies  to  the  condition  of  low  tool  cost,  for  which  it  was  planned, 

bat  to  the  condition  of  high  tool  cost  as  well.     There  are  not 

many  shops  in  which  the  maintenance  of  every  tool  costs  more 

than  the  wages  of  its  operator — the  tools  falling  under  that  class 

being  usually  in  the  small  minority.     Mr.  Taylor's  system  being 

economically  applicable  only  to  the  larger  tools,  it  would  seem 

necessary,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  to  apply  it  only 

to  such  large  tools,  and  use  some  other  system  for  the  smaller 

ones.     With  the  Premium  Plan,  the  same  system,  as  has  been 

shown,  applies  to  all,  and  its  advantage  in  requiring  only  one 

system  of  time  and  cost  keeping  against  two,  with  Mr.  Taylor's 

system,  is  apparent. 

Is  it  clear,  however,  that  a  wage  rate  which  advances  faster  than 
"the  output  is  necessary  in  any  case  ?     The  only  system  which  will 
endure  is  the  one  which  pays  the  least  possible  per  piece  of  prod- 
Tict.     The  purpose  of  these  systems  is  not,  primarily,  to  pay  high 
wages,  but  to  produce  cheap  work,  the  adjustment  sought  being 
one  which  shall  give  the  workman  an  increased  wage  per  day  in 
return  for  a  decreased  cost  per  piece  of  product.     In  my  expe- 
rience, a  comparatively  small  premium  will  call  out  a  workman's 
best  efiforts,  provided  the  work  is  not  too  laborious,  and  the  work- 
man is  assured  against  future  cuts  in  the  rate.     Why  should  this 
not  be  the  case  with  large  and  expensive  tools  as  well  as  small 
ones,  and,  if  true,  why  should  the  wages  increase  faster  than  the 
product,  even  on  large  tools  ? 

Mr.  Taylor's  strictures  on  the  piece-work  plan  have  my  cordial 
approval,  but  what  is  the  fundamental  difficulty  with  piece-work? 
Simply  that  the  output  under  it  is  always  found  to  be  larger  than 
anticipated,  and  a  rate  which  seemed  moderate  before  trial  is 
found  to  be  excessive  after  trial.  The  workman's  earnings, 
increasing  pro  i^ata  with  the  product,  soon  get  to  be  excessive, 
unless  lie  has  acquired  wisdom  and  restrains  himself;  In  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's system,  the  earnings  under  an  increase  of  product  increase 
still  faster  than  with  piece-work,  and  the  consequences  of  a  too  high 
rate  would  be  even  more  serious  than  with  piece-work.  Wherein, 
then,  does  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Taylor's  system  over  piece-work 
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lie  ?  Not  in  the  advancing  piA^ce-rate^  but  in  the  method  of  jimng 
rates.  If  Mr.  Taylor  can  determine  the  maximum  output  of  the 
miscellaneous  j^ieces  of  work  comprised  in  the  everyday  opera> 
tion  of  the  average  machine-shop,  he  has  accomplished  a  great 
work,  and  the  present  paper  should  be  followed  at  once  by 
another,  giving  the  fullest  possible  details  of  his  method.  It  is 
this  universal  diiHculty  of  determining  the  possible  output  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  difficulties  besetting  the  piece-work  plan, 
and  it  was  its  contemplation  which  led  the  writer's  thoughts  to 
the  Premium  Plan.  With  that  plan,  the  attempt  to  determine 
the  possible  output  is  abandoned.  Present  output  is  taken  as  the 
basis,  and  if  the  premiums  offered  for  an  increase  are  small,  as 
they  should  usually  be,  no  possible  increase  of  output  can  carry 
the  workman's  earnings  beyond  reason.  It  is  its  extreme  flexibil- 
ity and  the  absence  of  danger  of  expensive  errors  of  judgment 
which  chiefly  commend  the  Premium  Plan,  and  while  it  is  impos- 
sible to  judge  Mr.  Taylor's  method  of  fixing  rates  with  the  present 
knowledge  of  it,  I  must  say  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any> 
thing  so  simple  or  safe  as  the  plan  offered  by  me. 

Still  another  point  presents  itself.  When  piece-work  is  intro- 
duced in  place  of  day's  work,  the  rate  offered  is  usually  less  than 
the  work  previously  cost.  The  workmen  often  object,  as  few  of 
them  know  the  real  capacity  of  the  tools,  and  the  system  is  only 
introduced  by  the  exercise  of  some  coercion  on  the  part  of  the 
employer.  Nevertheless  these  first  rates  are  eventually  found  to 
be  too  high,  and  a  really  large  output  is  only  reached  after  several 
successive  cuts.  Now,  if  the  final  output  is  to  be  determined  at 
once  by  Mr.  Taylor's  method,  and  the  rates  fixed  in  accordance,  is 
not  still  greater  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  be  expected  ? 
Tlie  maximum  output  is  usually  and  necessarily  a  matter  of 
growth.  With  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  there  must  intervene  a  period 
of  low  pay.  The  outcome  is  uncertain  to  the  workmen.  They 
are  full  of  distrust,  and  can  they  be  blamed  if  they  rebel?  lUght 
here,  again,  the  merits  of  the  Premium  Plan  are  oonspicnous. 
There  is  no  cut  at  its  introduction  ;  on  the  contrary,  present  out- 
put is  taken  as  the  basis,  and  the  workman  is  offered  an  increased 
^vage  if  he  will  increase  the  output.  The  result  is  satisfaction 
from  the  start,  and  increasing  satisfaction  as  time  goes  on.  Nothing 
can  be  simpler,  fairer,  or  plainer,  and  nothing  can  meet  all  the 
varied  conditions  more  perfectly. 

2Li\  F.  Tr.  Taylor. — In  Mr.  Halsey's  criticism  of  my  piece-rate 
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Efstem,  he  very  justly  lays  great  weight  on  the  elementary  rate- 
fixing  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  sy8t«m.  An  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  quickest  time  in  which  each  job  cau  be  done  is 
the  very  foundation  upon  whicli  the  tlifferential  rate  rests,  anil 
without  this  knowledge  the  wLole  system  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Halsey  is  in  error,  however,  in  his  assumption  that  my 
system  of  piece-work  involves  pajing  a  higher  price  per  pierce 
than  is  paid  under  the  ordinaiy  system.  On  the  coatrary,  with 
the  difi'erential  rate  the  j>rice  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be 
much  lower  than  would  be  paid  per  piece  either  under  the  ordi- 
nary piece-work  plan  or  ou  day's  work.  An  illustration  of  this 
fact  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  paragi'aphs  79  to  83  of  the  paper, 
in  which  it  will  be  found  that  a  piece  of  work  for  which  the  work- 
men had  received  for  years,  under  the  ordinarj-  piece-work  system, 
50  cents  per  piece,  was  done  under  my  system  for  35  cents  per 
piece,  while  in  this  case  the  workmen  earned  $3.50  per  day,  when 
they  had  formerly  made,  under  the  60-ceat  rate,  only  §2.25  per 
day. 

It  is  quite  true  that  under  the  differential  rate  the  workmen 
earn  higher  wages  than  under  other  systems,  but  it  is  not  that 
they  get  a  higher  price  per  piece,  but  because  they  work  much 
harder,  since  they  feel  that  tliey  can  let  themselves  out  to  the 
fullest  extent,  without  dang*^r  of  going  against  their  own  interests 
iu  the  long  run.  What  I  said  in  tlie  paper  was  that  the  manage- 
ment could  well  afford  to  pay  a  higher  price  per  piece,  to  insure 
the  maximum  possible  output,  not  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Kalsey  is  right  in  sayiup  that  there  is  sometimes  difficulty  in 
introducing  the  differential  rate,  owing  to  the  great  and  sudden  in- 
crease in  speed  which  is  demanded  of  the  workmen.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  fii-st  few  cases  in  which  the  system  ia 
applied  in  a  new  establishment — Vest  le premiei-  j/<m  qui  coute — 
and  much  tact  and  skill  is  sometimes  required  to  get  the  men  to 
accept  and  work  under  the  first  rate.  After  the  system,  however, 
once  has  a  start  in  a  place,  on  however  small  a  scale,  the  workmen 
are  quite  as  quick  to  recoguize  its  merits  from  their  standpoint  as 
the  management  are  from  theirs. 

Mr.  Halsey's  is  by  far  the  beat  of  the  ordinary  systems  of  piece- 
work, yet,  even  under  his  system,  there  slill  remains  what  to  my 
mind  is  the  very  weakest  point  of  all  the  ordinary  systems,  and 
what  may  be  called,  almost,  the  curse  of  modem  industrial 
manf^ement,   namely,  that   it  is  for   the   mnrkman's  intereet   to 
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"  soldier  "  and  go  as  slowly  as  possible  on  each  new  piece  of  xvcrk 
that  comes  along^  so  as  to  get  as  high  a  price  per  piece  as  possible 
when  piece-work  first  starts;  and  for  this  reason,  even  after 
piece-work  has  been  inaugurated,  under  Mr.  Halsey's  plan,  there 
is  ahnost  necessarily  a  great  lack  of  justice  in  the  prices  fixed  for 
different  jobs,  since  the  starting-point  from  which  the  first  rate  is 
fixed  is  unequal  and  unjust.  Some  of  the  rates  may  have  resulted 
from  records  obtained  when  a  good  man  was  working  close  to  his 
maximum  speed,  while  others  are  based  on  the  performance  of  a 
medium  man,  at  one-third  or  one-quarter  speed,  and  from  this 
follows  a  great  inequality  and  injustice  in  the  reward  of  even  the 
same  man  when  at  work  on  different  jobs. 

Other  defects  of  Mr.  Halsey's  plan,  and  which  are  corrected  by 
my  system,  are : 

First.  That  it  is  slow  and  irregalar  in  its  operation  in  reducing 
costs,  being  dependent  upon  the  whims  of  the  men  working  under 
it. 

S^ro?id.  That  it  fails  to  especially  attract  first-class  men  and 
discourage  inferior  men. 

Third.  That  it  does  not  automatically  insure  the  maximum 
output  of  the  establishment  per  man  and  per  machine. 

Jlr.  John  A.  Ptnton.* — Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Society,  I  want  to  tliank  you  for  the  privilege  of  just  saying  a 
word.  The  paper  we  have  just  listened  to  and  the  presentation 
made  by  Mr.  Taylor  strike  me  as  being  perhaps  the  most  remark* 
able  thing  of  its  kind  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  about  its  merits,  or  demerits,  if  it  has  any. 
My  knowledge  of  it  is  altogether  too  superficial  to  admit  of  any- 
thing of  that  sort ;  but  I  can  sympathize  with  every  word  he  said, 
for  the  reason  that  fortunately,  or  perhaps  unfortunately,  I  was 
for  five  years  at  one  time  occu])ying  the  position  of  president  of 
a  very  large  organization,  which  would  be  called  a  labor  organi- 
zation, ]>rominently  identified  with  the  iron  business.  With  ua, 
the  treatment  of  this  piece-work  problem  was  something  which, 
even  now  as  I  think  of  it,  causes  me  to  shudder  and  to  feel  a  little 
nervous  ;  and  when  I  think  of  the  problems  which  might  be 
solved  by  this  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Taylor — such  a  one,  for 
instance,  as  was  solved  by  the  military  at  Homestead  a  year  or  two 
ago — when  I  think  of  all  those  things,  and  of  the  numberleas 

*  Formerly  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Machine  M<>iilil<n,  pieseutbj 
invitation. 
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inBtances  which  occur  almost  every  year,  I  feel  that,  as  a  work- 
man, I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Taylor  and  to  say  that  his  paper, 
I  think,  is  a  landmark  in  the  field  of  political  economy ;  and,  as 
all  our  leading  thinkers  have  devotetl  their  time  in  the  last  few 
years  to  solving  problems  of  that  kind,  I  feel  that  the  paper  he 
lias  written  is  worthy  of  tiie  greatest  consideration  at  tiie  hands 
of  every  employer,  and  at  the  hands,  also,  of  the  employee.  It 
seems  to  me  that  every  sentence,  almost,  might  form  a  text  for  an 
article.  It  certainly  ennnciates  a  number  of  logical  ideas,  and  I 
feel  that  I  wonld  like  to  go  before  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and,  as  a  workman,  testify  to  my  fetihngs 
ixi  the  matter. 

Mr.  IT.  iS  Rogers. — It  ia  strange  how  we  meet  old  faces  once 
in  a  while.  In  1883,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  I  had  charge  of  men, 
a,nd  that  identical  plan  of  a  diiferential  piece-price  came  into  my 
bead.  I  was  not  near  as  old  then  as  I  am  now,  but  I  recognize, 
also,  the  fact  that  I  am  not  talking  to  students  now.  I  am  talk- 
ing to  men  who  know  more  than  I  do  of  how  to  handle  men.  A 
"verj'  capable  member  of  this  association,  who  is  now  dead  (Cap- 
"ftain  Minot),  was  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  and  I  laid  this  plan 
Xefore  liim.  He  said  :  "  Do  you  believe  in  it  ?  "  I  said :  "  I  think 
"that  is  just  the  thing  to  fetch  my  shop  right  down  to  where  it  ought 
"to  be."  He  said :  "  Try  it."  He  went  by  my  shop  to  and  fro  to 
3iis,  and  he  would  stop  occasionally  and  say  :  "  Rogera,  how  is  the 
differential  working?  "  At  first  I  was  enthusiastic.  At  the  end 
of  six  weeks,  he  said :  "  Rogers,  what  do  you  think  of  the  differ- 
ential?" I  said:  "  Captain,  I  feel  like  a  thief;  it  isn't  honest. 
There  are  times  when  a  man  cannot  turn  out  as  much  work 
to-day  as  he  did  yesterday,  and  it  is  not  his  fault ;  the  fault  lies 
sometimes  in  the  foundry  or  elsewhere,  and  the  man  is  not  to 
blame,  but  I  have  got  to  live  up  to  my  rules  and  cut  the  price." 
"  Well,"  he  sairl,  "  I  thought  you  would  feel  that  way,  and  I  have 
been  feeling  that  way  for  you."  Then  I  abolished  it.  At  the 
Providence  meeting,  Mr.  Halsey  read  a  paper  on  the  Premium 
Sharing  Plan.  I  have  tried  it  three  times  sitice.  I  have  a  fiiend 
of  mine  tiying  it.  I  am  trying  that  in  the  shop  where  I  am 
to-day,  and  it  is  simple  and  easy,  and  the  men  ask  for  it.  Tou 
cannot  give  it  to  them  fast  enough,  and  you  do  not  require  a  rate 
flser.  Now,  as  to  cutting  prices  and  cutting  rates,  I  know 
an  instance  that  occurred  not  long  ago.  A  man  took  charge  of  a 
shop,  and  not  ten  days  after  he  went  there  he  slapped  it  on  to 
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piece-work.  To-daj  he  is  looking  for  another  situation  and  the 
firm  is  cutting  the  men.  You  cannot  pass  to  piece-work  instantlj, 
or  anything  else,  until  you  thoroughly  understand  the  whole  sit- 
uation ;  and  you  have  got  to  throw  your  hobbies  and  ideas  to  the 
winds  and  be  governed  by  what  you  find  and  the  men  you  find. 
A  short  time  ago  a  man  applied  at  our  place  for  work.  I  make 
it  a  point,  if  possible,  to  hire  every  man.  He  said  he  was  a 
machinist.  He  asked  what  wages  he  would  get.  I  said:  "That 
depends  on  you;  your  rate  will  not  be  fixed  for  one  week." 
I  asked  where  he  was  from.  He  replied  that  he  was  glad  to 
get  away  from  a  place  where  the  differential  system  was  in 
operation. 

Mr.  F,  W.  Taylor, — I  must  object  to  Mr.  Bogers  saying  that 
he  tried  my  system  of  piece-work ;  for,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  he  entirely  omitted  the  vital  part  of  my  plan,  namely, 
the  elementary  rate-fixing,  without  which  the  differential  rate 
must,  in  most  cases,  prove  a  failure.  He,  however,  says  that  he 
only  tried  differential  rates  for  six  weeks,  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
is  no  trial  whatever.  If  he  had  tried  the  plan  for  six  years  or 
even  six  months,  and  abandoned  it,  his  experience  might  have 
some  weight,  but  six  weeks  counts  for  nothing.  Kegarding  his 
statement  that  his  workinan  was  glad  to  get  away  from  my  sys- 
tem, all  that  I  need  say  is  that  about  a  thousand  of  the  most 
intelligent,  most  prosperous,  and  contented  workmen  in  the  coon- 
tr}'  are  working  there  under  this  system,  and  a  majority  of  these 
men  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  more  than  ten 
years,  without  complaint  about  the  system,  and  without  a  strike 
or  even  the  talk  of  a  strike.  Can  Mr.  Bogers  say  as  much 
regarding  the  workmen  of  any  other  steel  works  in  the  country  ? 

Mi\  TT*y/2.  Kent. — I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Bogers  has  attacked 
Mr.  Taylor's  paper.  There  are  very  few  men  who  have  the 
courage  to  do  it.  I  hope  there  will  be  others  who  will  rise  up 
and  attack  it,  and  I  know  of  no  man  stronger  than  Mr.  Taylor  to 
Tepel  such  attacks.  He  is  just  the  kind  of  man  to  stand  a  good 
deal  of  hammering,  but  sometimes  I  think  he  may  come  out  on 
top. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Halsey's  plan,  which  Mr.  Bogers  has  indorsed, 
I  had  the  pleasure  some  years  ago  of  indorsing  it  also,  and  I 
think  I  was  possibly  the  first  one  to  put  it  on  trial,  because  Mr. 
Htilsey  had  told  me  about  it  two  or  three  years  before  he  pub- 
lished his  paper.     So  far  as  I  know,  the  plan  has  been  an  entire 
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snccess.    Bnt  my  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  is  a  little 
ahead.    It  is  probably  a  little  better,  proyided  it  is  carried  out 
with  proper  intelligence,  by  the  right  men,  with  proper  sense 
of  generous  treatment  of  their  workmen.     I  regard  this  whole 
question,  which   was  started,  possibly,  by  Mr.  Towne,  in  his 
p^per,   then  continued  by  Mr.  Halsey,  and  now  supplemented 
Idj  Mr.  Taylor's  paper,  as  one  of  the  most  important  questions, 
not  only  before   this  Society,  but  before  the  world   to-day — 
iihe  harmonizing  of  labor  and  capital ;  and  this  question  is  not 
±o   be  settled  by  the  opinion  of  the  old-time  mechanics,  such 
Wis  my  young  friend  who  has  spoken.     It  is  to  be  settled,  after  a 
3>rofound  study,  by  men   capable   of  logical  analysis,  and  by 
students  of  political  economy,  and  I  do  not  expect  that  we  are 
^oing  to  introduce  any  of  these  systems,  in  any  great  d^ree,  by 
the  men  who  are  now  over  fifty  years  of  age,  who  have  all  their 
old-time  prejudices ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  from  such  men  as  the 
one  who  presented  those  opening  remarks,  such  as  Mr.  Gantt,  a 
young  man,  a  technical  graduate,  who  has  given  some  attention 
not  only  to  workshop  matters,  but  to  political  economy,  and  that 
such  men  will  be  the  ones  who  will  introduce  this  system  in  the 
long  run.     I  hope  to  see  this  subject  of  workshop  economics 
taught  as  an  inductive  science  from  actual  statistics — statistics  of 
tool  cutting,  of  wages,  of  rates,  in  the  modem  method  of  studying 
political  economy;  that  this  science  must  be  taught^  in  our  tech- 
nical schools,  and  that  our  graduates  will  graduate,  not  with  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  apply  this  system,  but  with  minds  trained  to 
begin  studying  the  system  in  practice,  and  gradually  the  proper 
system  for  our  shops  will  be  evolved.     I  heartily  congratulate 
Air.  Taylor  on  the  paper  he  has  presented,  and  hope  he  will  con- 
tinue his  studies  for  a  great  many  years  to  come  in  this  direction. 
J!/?\  D,  Z.  Barnes. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  a  question 
^bout  a  matter  upon  which  he  has  not  entered  in  his  paper, 
^ow  does  he  deal  with  the  apprentice  system?     A  good  appren- 
tice will  often  do  as  much  work  as  a  journeyman.     Now,  is  he  to 
^et  the  same  ])rice  ?     The  temptation  for  the  manufacturer  is  to 
Xise  as  many  apprentices  as  possible.     How  are  disputes  about 
^apprentices  with   labor   organizations  to  be  settled?     That,  to 
Tny  mind,  is  the  most  important  problem  with  which  a  manu- 
:facturer  has  to  deal,  when  the  work  is  such  that  an  apprentice 
<5an  do  it. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Taylor  is  applicable  in  a  shop  where 
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the  profit  is  great  and  where  there  is  an  tinlimited  amount  of 
orders  to  work  on.  Bat  suppose  the  contract  price  is  fixed,  and 
the  orders  are  not  very  frequent,  and  the  profits  small ;  can  a  man 
afford  to  pay  more  for  extra  quality  work  than  for  what  will  pass 
as  good  work  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  manufacturer  can  afford^ 
under  those  conditions,  to  pay  only  one  price,  and  that  is  to  get 
work  good  enough  to  pass  inspection,  and  how  the  differential  rate 
system  can  be  applied  under  those  circumstances  I  do  not  see. 

J//*.  Taylor. — The  answer  to  that  is  this  :  With  regard  to  appren- 
tices, in  the  first  place,  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  takes  no 
regular  apprentices,  in  the  old-fashioned  meaning  of  the  term,  but 
they  do  take  a  great  many  boys,  youDg  men,  and  even  older 
laborers,  and  teach  them  trades,  and  when  I  was  there  I  treated 
my  apprentices  or  learners  just  as  I  would  the  other  men.  I  let 
them  earn  all  that  they  could  earn,  and  I  was  delighted  to  have 
them  do  it.  I  do  not  care  who  turns  out  my  work.  So  much 
work  is  worth  so  much  money,  whether  done  by  an  apprentice  or 
by  a  man  just  tottering  to  the  grave.  With  all  due  respect  to 
Mr.  Barnes,  the  apprentices  or  learners  are  not  able  to  do,  in  my 
experience,  anything  like  as  much  work  as  the  first-class  trained 
workmen  are  able  to  do,  and  under  the  differential  rate  system 
they  must  be  content  with  the  lower  price  per  piece.  They,  how- 
ever,  always  have  the  higher  price  per  piece  before  them  as  a  goal, 
to  spur  them  on  to  become  fast  and  accurate  workmen,  and  the 
system  has  certainly  worked  admirably  in  this  respect,  since  I 
should  say  that  fuUy  two-thirds  of  the  skilled  workmen  of  the 
place  have  been  taught  their  trades  right  there  in  the  steel  works. 

As  to  the  second  matter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Barnes,  namely,  the 
applicability  of  the  differential  rate  to  a  shop  which  did  not  have 
sufficient  work  to  completely  occupy  all  of  its  tools ;  if  the  differ- 
ential rate  system  involved  paying  a  higher  price  per  piece  than  is 
paid  under  other  systems — that  is,  if  you  had  to  pay  with  the  differ- 
ential rate  actually  a  higher  price  for  a  piece  than  your  competitors 
pay — then  Mr.  Barnes  is  pei*fectly  right  in  saying  that  in  a  shop 
which  runs  slack  of  work  this  could  not  be  done.  As  I  have 
aheady  explained  in  answering  Mr,  Halsey,  however,  in  most 
cases  where  the  differential  rate  is  applied  your  actual  piece-work 
rate  is  lower  than  your  competitor's  price  is,  so  that  you  have  the 
advantage  not  only  of  a  larger  productivity  per  tool,  but  also  a 
lower  price  per  piece. 

Mr.  7iO(/e/\s. — Mr.  Barnes  touched  on  the  apprenticeship  qnes- 
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tioDy  and  I  want  to  air  myself  a  little  on  that  subject.    It  is  a 
nice  thing  to  sit  here  and  talk  on  these  subjects^  bnt  when  we  get 
into  the  shop,  into  the  cold-blooded  grind  of  practice,  it  is  totally 
different     Now,  I  do  not  believe  an  apprentice  has  any  business 
in  the  Midvale  Steel  Works  any  more  than  he  has  in  the  works 
^here  I  am.      An  apprentice   goes  in  and  contracts  with  his 
employer,  and  the  employer  is  to  teach  him  the  business.    When 
&n  apprentice  comes  into  our  works,  I  cannot  conscientiously 
arrange  to  have  that  man  spend  three  months  on  the  miller,  four 
months  on  the  vice,  on  the  big  planer,  on  the  boring  mills,  teach- 
ing him  how  to  run  all  those  things  and  how  to  become  a  first- 
class  mechanic.     If  I  do,  I  turn  that  shop  into  an  educational 
institution  and  the  firm  loses.     If  I  put  the  man  where  he  belongs 
and  keep  him  there,  and  make  him  good  at  one  particular  point, 
I  am  dishonest  toward  him.     He  works  three  or  four  years,  and 
his  time  is  up.     I  cannot  afford  to  pay  him  what  a  good  mechanic 
is  worth,  and  he  goes  to  the  next  shop— in  some  other  town. 
"  Where  are  you  from  ?  "     "  So-and-so's  steam-pump  works,"  and 
the  first  day  he  is  fired  out  for  spoiling  a  job,  and  they  say,  That 
is  the  kind  of  work  they  turn  out  up  there.  The  apprentice  belongs 
only  in  a  shop  where  he  works  to-day  on  a  sewing  machine  and 
to-morrow  on  something  else.     Our  shop  is  not  a  machine-shop ; 
it  is  a  factory,  a  manufacturing  establishment,  just  the  same  as 
the  Midvale  Works,  and  an  apprentice  has  no  business  in  either. 

Mr,  Gustavus  C,  Hennhig. — I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  in 

Commendation  of  Mr.  Taylor's  paper,  not  because  I  have  been  an 

employer  of  labor,  but  simply  because  I  have  suffered  from  being 

in  intimate  connection  with  unsatisfied  laborers.     I  found  that,  in 

Bbops  where  the  old-fashioned  piece-rate  was  in  vogue,  every  time 

^  man  did  a  good  piece  of  work  bis  wages  were  cut  down.     They 

^ould  induce  a  man  to  turn  out  the  work  on  the  plea  that  it  had 

tK>  go  out  in  a  hurry,  and  just  as  soon  as  his  amount  of  work 

increased  his  rate  was  cut  down,  so  that  he  was  always  kept  to 

^arn  about  the  same  amount  of  money  per  day.     I  remember  one 

case  where  this  had  a  very  important  effect  on  the  character  of 

the  work.     It  was  driving  rivets.    The  men  were  driving  originally 

about  2,500  steel  rivets,  with  hydraulic  riveters,  by  contract,  but 

they  earned  so  much  money  at  the  rate  they  were  getting  that 

before  the  next  lot  of  similar  work  was  contracted  for  a  lower 

rate  was  offered,  and  the  men  had  to  drive  3,500  instead  of  2,500. 

The  first  trouble  that  arose  was  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  rivets 
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were  not  absolntely  tight.  Then  the  shop  began  to  qnestion  the 
propriety  of  Uie  inspector  marking  all  the  loose  riyets,  because 
most  of  them  could  only  be  shown  to  be  loose  by  tapping  them 
on  both  Rides  of  the  head,  but  if  tapped  on  one  side  only  they 
wonld  rarely  show  a  defect  Then  the  men  were  made  to  cut  out 
til  is  work  at  their  own  expense  and  put  in  new  rivets,  the  shop 
paying  for  the  new  rivets,  but  the  labor  was  found  by  the  riveting 
gang,  and  they  lost  money.  Then  the  power  for  driving  the 
rivets  was  increased,  improving  the  Vork  very  much.  The  men 
actually  succeeded  in  iiinning  up  their  capacity  to  about  4,500 
rivets  per  10  hours,  but  there  were  so  many  loose  ones  in  the 
work  that  the  men,  of  themselves,  discarded  the  use  of  steel  rivets, 
although  it  was  prescribed  by  the  specifications,  and  used  iroa 
rivets,  because  they  could  be  driven  tighter.  Then,  when  the 
objection  was  made  that  the  contract  called  for  steel  rivets, 
heaven  and  earth  were  raised  to  prevent  the  reintroduction  of 
steel  rivets,  and  the  work  was  shipped  one  hundred  and  tvrenty- 
six  miles,  with  these  wrought-iron  rivets  in  place,  and  it  was 
only  after  the  severest  fight  that  they  were  compelled  to  cat  out 
about  3,000  iron  rivets  in  the  field  and  replace  them  by  steel, 
simply  to  make  the  contractors  understand  that  they  would 
have  to  carry  out  their  agreement.  That  was  all  caused  by 
the  piece-rate  system.  If  such  a  system  as  this  had  been  in 
use,  such  a  thing  could  never  have  occurred.  Those  men  were 
trying  to  do  their  best,  but  by  doing  their  best  they  were  com- 
pelled to  work  harder  and  were  getting  less  and  less  pay ;  the 
work  was  inferior  to  what  it  was  when  the  men  were  getting  less 
pay  and  turning  out  less.  I  think,  if  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Taylor 
here  describes  can  be  carried  out  on  any  work  in  hand,  and 
arranged  to  suit  the  particular  shop  in  which  it  is  to  be  intro* 
duced,  it  would  certainly  improve  the  work,  increase  the  capacity, 
and  make  the  general  relation  between  employer  and  employee 
a  far  more  satisfactoiy  one  than  it  is  in  many  of  our  works  at  the 
present  d;iy. 

Mr,  C.  E.  Bevwnf, — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  a  qnestion 
or  two.  Do  I  understand  that  when  the  maximum  day's  work  is 
fix(ul,  it  is  never  clKingcd  ? 

Mr.  T<njlor, — When,  by  the  elementary  rate-fixing,  you  have 
found  out  what  a  maximum  day's  work  is,  for  instance,  on  a  lathe 
or  ii  ])liiner,  on  a  ci^rtain  class  of  work,  that  rate  is  never  changed 
until  some  new  element  enters  the  problem ;  that  is,  until  yon 
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liave  a  distinctly  new  method  of  doing  the  work.  If  you  invent  a 
new  tool  which  will  taru  ont  more  work,  nr  if  the  machine  hereto- 
fore nsed  is  materially  improved  or  betttr  speeded,  etc.,  then  the 
rate  is  altered;  but  while  the  conditions  remain  the  same  as 
originally,  and  after  a  careful  and  thorough  analysis  has  been 
made  of  the  quickest  time  in  which  the  job  can  be  done,  that  rate 
is  never  cut ;  that  rate  remains  permanent  until  a  material  cLange 
takes  place  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  tbroughout  the  country — 
such  a  change,  for  example,  as  occurred  very  generally  iu  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  in  1893.  \t  this  time,  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
under  differential  rates  was  cut,  and  the  men  did  not  complain  of 
the  cut.     They  saw  the  justice  of  it. 

Mr.  Bement. — Suppose,  iu  ordinary  piece-work,  the  same  pains 
was  taken  and  the  }>iece-work  price  was  fixed  on  that  basis, 
wonldn't  that  be  as  just  as  your  system  ?  Tou  fix  a  day's  work 
which  you  calculate  is  the  greatest  that  the  machine  or  man 
can  torn  out.  Now,  suppose  in  an  ordinary  piece-work  shop, 
such  as  I  am  running,  we  fix  a  piece-work  [>rice  based  on  a  maxi- 
mum day's  work,  why  is  not  that  aa  just  a  price,  provided  the 
same  pains  ib  taken  to  fix  it  ? 

Mr.  Taylor. — If  you  can  once  persuade  your  men  that  you  are 
really  going  to  allow  tbem  to  earn  more  than  the  usual  standard 
of  wages  no  differential  is  essential ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  then 
Dearly  as  necessary  as  it  usually  is.  J  think  I  said  distinctly  in 
the  paper  that,  after  your  men  are  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
the  management  and  you  are  all  pulling  together,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  drop  the  differfiitiai  rate  without  a  great  sacrifice  of  the 
amount  of  your  product,  but  even  then  you  will  make  a  sacrifice 
of  possibly  10,  15,  or  20  per  cent,  of  your  product,  because  the 
incentive  of  earning  hia  differential  is  lacking  to  make  each  man 
-work  to  his  maximum.  Tlie  case  is  very  much  like  running  a 
Tace — if  there  is  no  goid  to  reach,  if  each  man  can  go  at  any 
Tate  of  speed  to  suit  him.selt,  they  will  not  go  as  fast  as  they  will 
if  they  have  got  to  get  to  the  tape  at  a  certain  time,  or  else  forfeit 
"their  premium.  That,  is  the  incentive  of  the  differential  rate. 
What  I  did  not  speak  of  and  what  is  of  equal  importauca  is.  that 
it  spurs  the  firm  to  kep|i  their  shop  in  the  best  of  order.  Every- 
thing must  be  kept  up  in  the  finest  state  of  repair,  or  the  men  can- 
not earn  their  differential  rate,  and  I  think,  if  possible,  that  this 
indirect  result  of  the  system  is  a  greater  benefit  to  the  firm 
than  the  rate  is  itself. 
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Mr.  Rogers. — ^This  gentleman's  question  and  Mr.  Taylor's 
answer  make  the  thing  clear  to  me  now.  This  differential  rate 
is  really  a  punishment  inflicted  on  a  man  when  he  does  not  attain 
the  high  standard  fixed — the  maximum  standard — in  the  quality 
of  the  workmanship.  As  long  as  he  does  that  he  receives  no 
punish  m  on tj  but  when  he  fails,  he  is  punished  under  the  disguise 
of  a  differential  rate. 

Mr.  Piatt. — 1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  whether  the  price 
is  set  at  what  might  be  called  the  highest  possible  efQciency. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  turning  tires,  the  rate  is  put  down  at 
85  cents  if  10  tires  are  turned,  and  at  25  cents  if  less  than  10 
are  turned.  Now,  is  10  all  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  do,  or 
would  he  ever  get  out  12? 

J/>*.  Taylor, — The  case  referred  to  in  the  paper  was  not  that  of 
turning  tires.  In  this  case,  however,  I  have  known  one  man  to 
get  out  11  pieces  in  the  whole  course  of  years  of  work  That  is  the 
most  that  has  ever  been  done  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Piatt. — Concerning  the  highest  price,  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  works 
to  have  the  men  turn  out  as  much  as  possible,  because  it  costs 
just  as  much  for  fixed  charges,  whether  the  tool  turns  out  5  pieces 
or  10.  On  page  879  of  this  paper,  the  "  machine  cost,' '  which  I 
suppose  includes  all  kinds  of  fixed  chaises,  is  given  at  $3.37  per 
day.  That  is  SSj^j^  cents  on  10  pieces,  and  67^  cents  on  5  pieces, 
a  difference  of  33^*^  cents.  That  is  a  very  good  profit  on  some 
pieces.  On  that  account,  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  let  the  men 
know  that  you  know  how  much  it  is  possible  to  do.  I  have  been 
on  both  sides  of  this  question,  and  I  do  not  take  whoUy  either  the 
side  which  Mr.  Ilo(|:ers  takes  or  the  side  that  Mr.  Taylor  takes. 
I  must  say  that  I  lean  a  good  deal  more  toward  Mr.  Taylor  than 
toward  Mr.  Rogers.  I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  instituting  the 
piece-rate  price. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  apprentices.  I  had  experience  for 
a  number  of  yeara  with  a  **  bonus"  system,  which  worked  admi- 
rably, and  in  which  there  was  a  prize — ^not  a  forfeit — in  case  the 
boy  did  his  work  properly.  Starting  in  at  50  cents  a  day,  we 
worked  up  to  S1.25.  We  advanced  wages  every  six  months,  and 
credited  a  bonus  to  those  who  did  their  work  properly.  At  the 
end  of  four  years,  or  whatever  the  time  was,  they  were  paid 
what  had  accumulated.  If  one  came  in  two  or  three  days  before 
the  tca'iii  was  up,  and  wanted  a  little  of  the  bonus  money,  it  was 
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refosed,  and  they  wei-e  told,  "  If  you  eome  here  after  aii  o'clock  on 
the  last  night  of  the  apprenticeship  jou  will  get  your  bonas,  but 
if  meanThile  you  maliciously  spoil  a  macbin**,  you  will  forfeit  tlie 
whole  bonus."  The  consequence  was  that  tJie  bojs  took  their  $100 
or  $145  when  the  time  was  up,  put  some  of  it  in  the  savings  bant, 
and  became  some  of  the  best  workmen  in  the  shops.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anytliinf:;  in  this  world  that  we  work  for  except 
reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment. 

Mr.  J,  L.  GctbeiUe^ — This  paper  is  especially  interesting,  since 
our  moral  responsibility  toward  those  in  our  employ  is  ao  prom- 
inent a  feature  of  this  discussion.  In  a  certain  concern,  twenty 
men  were  displaced  by  that  number  of  women,  tiie  output  of  both 
being  practically  the  aame.  Now,  tho  average  pay  of  these  women 
was  much  less,  perhaps  one-lialf  what  the  men  had  earned. 

"While  we  are  discuasin^  etliica  and  morals,  the  question  comes 
to  me  whether  it  is  right  to  put  those  women  in  at  the  highest 
rate  they  had  previously  earned,  and  thus  save  an  equal  sum  for 
the  department,  or  wiiother  they  should  have  been  paid,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  paid  his  apprentices,  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Appren- 
ticeship, by  the  way,  is  a  back  number  and  a  loat  art,  except  in 
shops  in  small  eountiy  ttiwns,  and  they  do  not  pay  the  same  rate 
as  men  get  per  unit  of  work. 

Seriously,  I  believe  tiie  "woman  question"  will  be  prominently 
I)efore  the  Society  in  a  few  years.  In  a  little  while  women  will  bo 
Tunning  all  the  lightoi-  took  in  macliiue-shops  and  factories.  This 
is  certainly  coming.     I  am  doinfj  it  and  others  must  come  to  it. 

Believing  that  our  first  duty  is  to  the  workman,  and  profit  on  the 
investment  a  secondnry  consideration,  what  discrimination,  if  any, 
Bijall  we  make  between  men  and  women,  without,  perhaps,  in 
every  instance  taking  tlie  high  moral  ground  that  Mr,  Eogera 
esteems  so  important  in  niuniug  a  factory? 

Mr.  J.  F.  IloUoway. — Feelinjr  that  I  may  poGsibly  claim  a  place 
itk  that  class  known  as  old-time  mechanics,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  matter  under  discussion.  It  certainly  does  com- 
Itiend  itself  to  all  thoughtful  and  well-meaning  persons,  that  there 
Btould  be  some  method  provided  by  which  workmen  could  obtain 
^  better  rate  for  what  they  do,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  pro- 
X>rietors  sliould  make  more  money  out  of  it  Whenever  that  can 
Vie  accomplisiied,  it  certainly  will  be  a  long  step  in  advance.  It 
Heems  to  me  that,  in  tJiese  latter  days,  so  many  combinations  and 
So  many  differences  liavn  come  up  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
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fo  SCO  how  this  may  be  brought  about.  The  changed  conditions 
in  manufacturing,  especially  in  the  line  of  manufacturing  with 
which  most  of  us  arc  connected,  that  of  machinery,  are  so  different 
from  what  they  were  yeara  ago  that  they  have  brought  in  new 
cM)inplications.  As  Mr.  Goboille  has  well  said,  he  doesn't  know 
whiMC  th(^  apprentices  are  to-dny.  I  myself  hardly  know  where 
yon  will  find  appreuticea  When  Mr.  Bogers  and  I  were  boj's, 
tlie  ap])renticos  were  in  small  shops.  The  machine  shops  of  this 
<()uutry  were  individual  shops;  they  were  owned  by  the  man  who 
optnated  them,  or  by  a  small  partnership,  and  the  apprentice  had 
the  privilege,  the  inestimable  j)rivilege,  of  living  in  the  family,  of 
j^etting  up  in  the  early  morning  and  making  the  fire,  milking  the 
<:()\v,  and  taking  care  of  the  horse,  before  he  went  to  work  in  the 
shop.  There  was  a  certain  commimity  of  feeling,  in  those  days, 
])etween  the  boys  in  the  shop  and  the  master,  which  I  think 
passed  away  when  machine-shop  owners  became  corporations, 
when  they  were  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  who  never  saw 
the  workmen,  who  knew  nothing  of  them,  individually,  and,  as  I 
fear,  cared  less. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  many  ways  that  there  shoidd  have  been 
that  sort  of  a  diversion  of  interests,  that  sort  of  almost  antagonism 
which  has  grown  up  in  these  latter  years  between  workmen  and 
their  employers,  and  often  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  know 
who  their  employers  are.  They  know  the  superintendent  of  the 
w(n*ks,  and  they  know  their  foreman,  and  they  have  a  slight 
aeqnaintance  with  the  paymaster,  through  the  medium  of  their 
check  number,  but  over  and  beyond  that  they  do  not  know  who 
tlioy  work  for.  They  never  come  in  contact  with  the  owners, 
and  that  sort  of  human  contact  which  is  so  essential  to  good 
fet4ing,  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  well  observed,  is  not  now  prominent 
The  directors  look  only  at  the  balance  sheet.  If  the  affairs  of 
the  c()m])any  have  been  well  managed,  or  the  state  of  the  market 
lias  ])oon  such  as  to  enable  them  to  show  good  balance  sheets, 
then  there  is  nothing  said ;  but  if  unfortunate  contracts  have  been 
mailo,  or  if  the  market  prices  have  gone  down  and  the  balance  is 
on  the  wrung  side  of  the  ledger,  the  directors,  meeting  in  solemn 
conclave,  say.  Well,  we  have  got  to  cut  the  workmen,  and  they  do 
s);  and  in  doing  that  there  has  grown  up,  as  I  say,  a  sort  of 
antagonism  between  workmen  and  employers  which  is  exceedingly 
unt'ortunate  for  both.  If  any  way  can  be  devised  by  which  this 
oiiu  be  remedied,  it  will  be  certainly  an  advantage  to  eaoh.     So 
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far  as  the  intent  of  tbe  jiuper  is  couoeraed,  and  so  far  as  the 
many  good  things  in  it  are  concerned,  I  heartily  commend  it,  am] 
I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  listeued  to  it.  I  am  very  glad, 
iadeed,  to  know  that  there  are  gentlemen  in  the  profession  of 
engiaeeriDg  who  are  thinking  and  studying  about  the  social  side 
of  iliese  questioiw,  and  I  am  iu  Lopes  that  Romethiug  may  com« 
oat  of  it  which  may  be  of  mutual  benefit  Tiiere  are  olher 
elements  which  have  come  into  existence  in  latter  years  whicli 
have  been,  I  think,  equally  harmful.  Among  them  are  organi- 
zations, ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman  and  possibly  in 
some  ways  truly  so.  Iu  many  instances  they  have  assumed  to  do 
the  workman's  thiokiug.  They  have  assumed  to  tiike  care  of  the 
workman,  as  they  say,  but  uufortunateiy,  iu  many  case^,  the  men 
who  have  thns  assumed  to  take  care  of  the  workmen  are  not  the 
men  who  should  have  been  put  iu  the  place  of  leaders,  and  it  is, 
unfortunately,  often  foi'  this  reitson  that  strikes  arise,  that  divisions 
take  place.  There  has  grown  np  a  feeling  that  one  man  shall  have 
the  same  pay  as  another  man,  irrespective  of  bis  skill,  experi- 
ence, or  industry.  I  think  that  is  unfortunate,  because  it  detracts 
from  the  energy  and  from  the  industry  and  from  the  ambition  of 
a  good  man.  These  associations,  which  I  am  quite  willing  to 
believe  were  intentionally  welhmeant,  and  designed  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  workmen,  compel  certain  things  which  I  am  certain 
do  not  in  the  end  conduce  to  their  advantage,  because  it  brings 
all  men  to  one  lower  level.  No  matter  how  good  workmen  they 
may  be,  no  matter  how  industrious  they  may  be,  no  matter  how 
ambitious  they  may  be  to  get  a  home  for  themselves  and  their 
family,  they  are  tied  down  to  one  commou  grade  and  they  ai-e 
controlled  often  by  one  person,  so  that  the  individual  hberty  of 
the  workman  to-day  is  wanting. 

As  to  the  mutter  of  iipprciitices  and  as  to  the  matter  of  pay 
that  they  may  get,  I  wnnhl  say  that  the  work  of  to-day  is  done 
largely  by  special  machinery.  I  can  hardly  agree  with  my  friend 
Kr.  Rogers  in  his  suggestion,  elsewhere  made  at  this  meeting, 
that  we  should  do  away  with  all  engine  lathes,  and  throw  them 
iato  the  scrap  heap;  but  it  is  true  tliat  the  special  machines  of 
to-day  largely  supplemtiut  the  industry  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
workman.  A  bright  youug  fellow,  without  any  previous  mechani- 
cal training,  can  go  into  almost  auy  establisiiment  and  go  on 
almost  any  machine,  and  with  industry  and  apphcation  he  can  in 
a  very  short  time  do  juNt  as  much  as  a  skilled  workman  on  that 
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machine.  In  fact,  the  term  skilled  workman  is  now  a  very  in- 
definite term.  He  may  be  a  skilled  workman  on  a  slotting 
machine,  or  a  shaper,  or  milling  machine,  but  the  true  skilled 
workman,  whom  you  could  send  anywhere  to  do  anything,  and 
who  could  accomplish  it  with  few  or  no  tools,  is  sadly  wanting. 
So  I  can  hardly  see  how  you  can  manage  the  apprentice  part  of 
any  system  so  long  as  there  are  no  longer  any  apprentices  to  apply 
it  to. 

Mr.  Chan,  IL  NorUyn. — I  do  not  feel  competent  to  discuss  this 
paper,  although  my  sympatliies  are  with  Mr.  Taylor,  and  I  believe 
his  sympathies  are  with  the  right  in  this  matter.  About  the 
apprentice  question — Mr.  Rogers  says  that  apprentices  have  no 
business  in  a  prosperous  shop ;  that  we  cannot  make  money  and 
run  an  educational  institution ;  that  is  the  way  I  interpret  him. 
Now,  if  you  were  in  ray  office  I  could  show  you  a  picture  of 
some  60  or  80  apprentices  ;  that  picture  was  taken  in  their 
lecture-room,  and  the  concern  they  worked  for  is  probably  the 
most  prosperous  machinery  concern  in  the  world.  It  is  man- 
aged mostly  on  the  day-work  system,  but  the  personal  element 
of  the  manager  has  probably  most  to  do  with  it.  If  our  educa- 
tional institu.tions  could  "  bring  up "  mechanics,  and  educate 
into  them  the  right  personal  elements  to  fit  them  to  manage 
workmen  as  tnen^  as  Mr.  Taylor  says,  such  ability  on  the  part 
of  managers  will  bring  success  with  any  reasonable  plan.  The 
concern  I  refer  to  is  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing 
Company,  employing  at  one  time  1,200  men.  They  have  got 
<)0  or  80  apprentices,  and  those  apprentices  are  apparently 
happy,  and  they  take  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  their  institution ; 
as  you  see  them  in  their  lecture-room  every  week  and  somebody 
to  talk  to  them  there — in  the  establishment  or  from  outside — you 
will  see  that  they  are  enjoying  it  and  they  are  learning  some- 
thing. And  that  concern  is  probably  making  as  good  a  profit 
as  any  machinery  concern  in  the  world,  and  the  profit  is  coming 
along  with  that  "  educational  institution." 

Mr,  ir.  /?.  Wanif'r. — There  are  quite  a  number  of  large  manufac- 
tories where  the  apprentice  system  has  been  very  successfully 
carried  out.  The  firm  in  which  I  am  interested  often  reoeive 
letters  of  application  for  positions  from  East  and  West  and  all 
around,  and  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  for  the  letter  to  begin  with 
the  statement  that  the  writer  served  an  apprenticeship  with  the 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Company  or  with  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Com- 
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panj,  and  the  fact  is  that  that  is  the  best  recommendation  that 
these  young  men  can  ba^ve.  Being  able  to  state  that  fact  is 
equivalent  to  securing  tltem  work,  and  as  a  result  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a  person  makes  application  to  our  shop  who  has  ever 
learned  a  trade  in  thoBe  companies,  because  they  have  employ- 
ment continually  ;  they  do  not  get  out  of  a  job,  and  when  they 
wish  to  change,  bH  they  have  to  do  is  to  write  to  this,  that,  and 
the  other  firm,  and  woik  is  offered  them  at  once.  Now,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  system  to  which  Mr.  Norton  has  referred 
with  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  C'ompauy,  and  also  with  the  Pratt  <fe 
Whitney  Company,  and  I  want  to  say  tliat  if  a.  census  of  both 
those  concerns  were  taken,  you  would  find  that  nearly  all  the 
foremen  or  managers  or  chief  draughtsmen  were  apprentices  for 
those  companiea  This  is  an  illustration,  and  pardon  me  for 
making  it  a  personal  one.  The  firm  in  which  I  am  interested 
has  as  its  superintendent  a  young  man  who  learned  the  trade 
with  us.  We  have  as  our  chief  draughtsman  a  young  man  who 
learned  the  trade  with  ua.  We  have  as  our  leading  foremen,  all 
through  the  establishment,  young  men  who  learned  the  trade 
witli  us.  They  are  better  than  any  we  can  hire.  Just  a  ^ord 
of  encouragement  tor  those  apprentices.  Take  the  Browu  & 
Sharpe  Company  or  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company.  They  sup- 
ply their  draughting-rooni  with  their  beat  apprentices.  It  is  a 
special  reward  of  merit  for  any  apprentice  to  secure  entrance 
iutii  the  draughting-room.  As  a  result  these  concerns  never  go 
outside  to  hire  draughtsmen,  because  they  have  those  among 
tlieir  own  men  who  know  their  methods  of  coustruction,  who 
understand  all  their  system,  and  that  is  more  than  any  outsider 
can  possibly  understand.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  needed  a 
draughtsman.  The  superintendent  said  he  was  going  to  look 
over  the  young  men  in  the  shop  and  find  who  was  the  best  one. 
Never  for  a  moment  did  he  think  of  going  outside  and  hiring  a 
draughtsman.  But  he  went  among  the  best  workmen,  and 
picked  out  one  who  was  the  most  efficient  when  he  was  in  the 
draughting-room.  When  we  want  a  hoy  in  the-  draughting- 
room,  first  beginning  to  trace  drawings,  and  make  blue-prints, 
and  finally  designing,  we  find  the  best  boy  who  has  made  the 
best  record,  intellectually  and  morally  and  every  other  way,  in 
his  work  in  the  shop,  and  as  a  special  reward  of  merit  that  fellow 
is  put  in  the  draughting-room  and  given  sis  months  there.  If  he 
oses  his  opportunities  he  will,  by  the  time    he  finishes  his 
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machine.  In  fact,  the  term  skilled  workman  is  now  a  very  in- 
definite term.  He  may  be  a  skilled  workman  on  a  slotting 
machine,  or  a  shaper,  or  milling  machine,  but  the  troe  skilled 
workman,  whom  you  could  send  anywhere  to  do  anything,  and 
wlio  could  accomplish  it  with  few  or  no  tools,  is  sadly  wanting. 
So  I  can  hardly  see  how  you  can  manage  the  apprentice  part  of 
any  system  so  long  as  there  are  no  longer  any  apprentices  to  apply 
it  to. 

J/r.  (Jh<i*<.  If.  Xortoh. — I  do  not  feel  competent  to  discnss  this 
paper,  although  my  sympathies  are  with  Mr,  Taylor,  and  I  believe 
his  sympathies  are  with  the  right  in  this  matter.  About  the 
apprentice  question — Mr.  Rogers  says  that  apprentices  have  no 
liusiness  in  a  prosperous  shop ;  that  we  cannot  make  money  and 
run  an  educational  institution ;  that  is  the  way  I  interpret  him. 
Now,  if  you  were  in  my  office  I  could  show  you  a  pictnre  of 
some  60  or  80  apprentices  ;  that  picture  was  taken  in  their 
lecture-room,  and  the  concern  they  worked  for  is  probably  the 
most  prosperous  machinery  concern  in  the  world.  It  is  man- 
aged mostly  on  the  day-work  system,  but  the  personal  element 
of  the  manager  has  probably  most  to  do  with  it.  If  our  ednca- 
tional  institu.tions  could  "  bring  up  *'  mechanics,  and  educate 
into  them  the  right  i)ersonal  elements  to  fit  them  to  manage 
workmen  as  inan^  as  Mr.  Taylor  says,  such  ability  on  the  part 
of  managers  will  bring  success  with  any  reasonable  plan.  The 
concern  I  rofor  to  is  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing 
Coinpany,  employing  at  one  time  1,200  men.  They  have  got 
r»0  or  80  ai)prenticos,  and  those  apprentices  are  apparently 
hai)py,  and  tliey  take  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  their  institution ; 
as  you  see  them  in  their  lecture-room  every  week  and  somebody 
to  talk  to  them  there — in  the  establishment  or  from  outside — you 
will  see  that  tliey  are  enjoying  it  and  they  are  learning  some- 
thing. And  that  concern  is  probably  making  as  good  a  profit 
as  any  machinerj^  concern  in  the  world,  and  the  profit  is  coming 
along  with  that  "  educational  institution." 

J/i\  If".  li.  Wiirnvr.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  large  manufao- 
torios  where  the  apprentice  system  has  been  very  snccessfnllj 
carried  out.  The  firm  in  wliicli  I  am  interested  often  receive 
letters  of  application  for  positions  from  East  and  West  and  all 
around,  and  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  for  the  letter  to  begin  with 
the  statement  that  the  writer  served  an  apprenticeship  with  the 
Brown  k  Sharpo  Company  or  with  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Com- 
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that  tbe  elementary  rate-fixing  has  not  receiTed  more  attention 
during  the  discussion.  No  better  evidence  conld  have  been 
produced,  however,  of  the  crude  and  elementary  state  in  wliich 
the  art  now  stands,  of  determining  the  time  to  do  work  and  of 
fixing  rates,  than  that  only  one  member  of  the  engineering 
Society  which  is  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country  should  have  most  briefly  referred  to  the  matter, 
while  thirteen  engineers  have  discussed  at  length  the  less 
important  matter  of  what  kind  of  piece-work  to  use. 

I  am,  nevertheless,  most  firmly  connnced  that  the  question  of 
scientific  r&t«-fixing  must  occupy  more  and  more  of  the  attention 
of  manufacturers  in  the  future.  Competition  will  force  the 
subject  upon  them. 

I  think  that  this  will  prove  a  most  fruitful  field  for  investiga- 
tion for  young  engineers  in  the  future. 
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apprenticeship,  be  not  only  an  excellent  machinist,  bnt  a 
draughtsman  and  designer,  and  many  such  are  being  turned  out 
overy  year  in  these  large  concerns  down  East.  If  you  go  among 
the  shops  in  Chicago  or  the  Western  States  you  find  in  almost 
every  v)iie  of  them  a  few  Pratt  &  Whitney  men  and  a  few  Brown 
iV:  Sharpe  men.  Tliey  have  left  the  parent  concern  with  the  educa- 
tion they  received  there,  and  they  are  taking  these  leading  posi- 
tions in  those  large  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  West.  Now, 
most  of  those  men  I  have  referred  to  have  not  received  a  tech- 
nical education.  Doubtless,  all  would  have  succeeded  better 
had  they  received  a  technical  education.  In  a  shop  I  know  well, 
a  young  man  who  came  from  the  woods  of  Maine  is  now  superin- 
tendent, and  has  had  under  him  for  two  years  a  professor  of  civil 
engineering  who  has  taught  in  the  colleges  for  twelve  years,  and 
still  he  has  been  under  this  backwoods  boy,  getting  less  than  half 
the  salary  he  receives,  simply  because,  with  his  technical  educa- 
tion, he  has  not  come  up  to  the  standard  which  this  other  one 
had  attained  without  it.  I  ought  to  qualify  this  remark  simply 
to  say  that  I  do  not  in  any  way  undervalue  the  technical  educa- 
tion, but  I  state  this  to  show  how  young  men  who  came  up  from 
the  ranks  have,  in  spite  of  that  drawback,  gained  ground  every 
year,  and  come  forward  and  developed  qualities  for  commanding 
men,  qualities  for  working  out  difficult  engineering  problems. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  those  qualities  is  the  qualification 
for  managing  men,  and  it  is  one  department  which  I  believe  all 
colleges  in  the  future  will  organize,  with  special  methods.  The 
colleges  teach  the  rules  in  the  books,  they  teach  the  engineer- 
ing rules,  but  one  of  the  most  important  things  for  any  young 
man  to  learn  is  diplomacy,  executive  ability.  It  may  all  be 
summed  up,  2)erhaps,  in  those  two  words.  Now,  he  can  learn 
that  in  a  large  establishment  like  Pratt  &  Whitney's  or  Brown 
&  Sharpe's,  but  never  could  he  learn  that  in  a  college.  It  is  one 
of  the  elements  and  qualifications  which  is  most  important  and 
most  essential  in  the  education  of  any  young  engineer.  I  am 
glad  to  tell  Mr.  Eogers  that  these  large  companies  down  East 
are  still  keeping  up  the  apprentice  system,  and  the  companies 
throughout  the  country  are  receiving  good  superintendents,  who 
come  from  Brown  &  Sharpe  and  Pratt  &  Whitney  and  other 
similar  institutions. 

3f/'.  F.  W.  Taylor*— 1  am  much  surprised  and  disappointed 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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have  a  distiQCtly  new  method  of  doing  the  work.  If  yon  invent  a 
new  tool  which  will  tarn  ont  more  work,  or  if  the  machine  hereto- 
fore used  is  materially  improved  or  better  speeded,  ete.,  then  the 
rate  is  altered;  bat  while  the  conditions  remain  the  same  as 
originally,  and  after  a  careful  and  thorough  analyms  has  been 
made  of  the  quickest  time  in  which  the  job  can  be  done,  that  rata 
is  never  cut ;  that  rate  reinains  peniionent  until  a  material  change 
takes  place  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  thronghout  the  countrj- — 
such  a  change,  for  example,  as  occuiTed  veiy  generally  iu  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  in  189'J.  At  this  time,  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
onder  differential  rates  was  cut,  and  the  men  did  not  cumplain  of 
the  cut.     They  saw  the  justice  of  it, 

Jfr.  Bement. — Suppose,  in  ordinary  piece-work,  the  same  pains 
was  taken  and  the  piece-work  ynce  was  fixed  on  that  basis, 
wouldn't  that  be  as  just  as  your  system '/  Ton  fix  a  day's  work 
which  you  calculate  is  the  greatest  that  the  machine  or  man 
can  tarn  out.  Now,  suppose  in  an  ordinary  piece-work  shop, 
such  as  I  am  running,  ws  fix  a  piece-work  price  based  on  a  maxi- 
mum day's  work,  why  is  not  that  as  just  a  price,  provided  the 
same  pains  is  taken  to  fix  it? 

Mr,  Tayhn: — If  you  can  once  persuade  your  men  that  you  aj^ 
really  going  to  allow  them  to  earn  more  than  the  usual  standard 
of  wages  no  differential  is  essential ;  tliat  is  to  say,  it  is  not  then 
nearly  as  necessary  as  it  usually  is.  I  think  I  said  distinctly  in 
the  paper  that,  after  your  men  are  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
the  man^ement  and  you  are  all  pulling  together,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  drop  the  differential  rate  without  a  great  sacrifice  of  Ihe 
amount  of  your  product,  but  even  then  you  will  make  a  sacrifice 
of  possibly  10,  15,  or  20  per  cent  of  your  product,  because  the 
incentive  of  earning  his  differential  is  lacking  to  make  each  man 
work  to  his  maximum,  The  case  is  very  much  like  running  a 
race — if  there  is  no  goal  to  reach,  if  each  man  can  go  at  any 
rate  of  8|)eed  to  suit  himself,  they  will  not  go  as  fast  as  they  will 
if  they  have  got  to  get  to  the  tape  at  a  certain  time,  or  else  forfeit 
their  premium.  That,  is  the  incentive  of  the  differential  rate. 
What  I  did  not  speak  of  and  what  is  of  equal  importance  is,  that 
it  spurs  the  firm  to  kee]!  their  shop  in  the  be.st  of  order.  Every- 
thinir  must  be  kept  up  in  the  finest  state  of  repair,  or  the  men  can- 
not earn  their  differential  rate,  and  I  think,  if  possible,  that  this 
indirect  result  of  the  system  is  a  greater  benefit  to  the  firm 
than  the  rate  is  itself. 


A 
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DCXLVIII.* 

THE    EFFECT  OF    LENGTH    OF   SPECIMEN    ON  THE 

PERCENTAGE  OF  EXTENSION 

BY  R.   C.  CAHiniNTER,   ITHAOA,  M.  T. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  making  tests,  during  the  past  season,  of  steel  to  be  used  in 
boiler  construction,  to  determine  whether  or  not  certain  specifi- 
cations as  to  strength  and  ductility  were  complied  with,  the 
writer  found  that  in  most  cases  no  requirement  for  the  length 
of  specimen  from  which  the  tests  were  to  be  made  was  included 
in  the  specifications,  and  that  the  practice  among  different 
manufacturers,  as  to  the  length  of  the  test  specimen,  varied  con- 
siderably with  circumstances. 

In  making  the  tests  the  extension  was  in  all  cases  measured 
after  the  rupture  had  occurred,  allowing,  when  necessary,  for 
eccentric  fracture,  by  the  method  given  at  length  in  vol.  xL, 
page  6i^l,  of  the  Transarfions  of  this  Society,  and  the  percent- 
age of  extension  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  corrected  exten- 
sion by  the  original  length. 

It  was  well  known  before  making  the  tests  that  the  percent- 
age of  extension  obtained  in  this  manner  was  affected  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  length  of  the  specimen,  and  the  investigation,  the 
results  of  which  are  recorded  in  this  paper,  was  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  what  difference  was  due  to 
varying  lengths  of  specimen.!  The  investigation  was,  of  a  neces- 
sity, limited  to  such  specimens  as  could  be  obtained  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  hence  the  results  which  are  given  will  probably  need 
to  be  modified  more  or  less,  for  material  of  different  nature  or 
when  tested  under  different  conditions. 

Note. — The  term  ductility  i.s  often  applied  to  denote  the  percentage  of  ei^n- 
pion,  and  wrr  so  used  in  the  original  mannscript  of  this  paper.  This  tenn  is  also 
applied  to  a  physical  property  of  matter,  and  the  writer  agrees  with  Mr.  Henning 
and  others,  that  it  \^  well  to  confine  the  term  to  its  phjsical  application,  and  to 
use  extension  in  its  stead  in  engineering"  discussions. 

♦Presented  at  the  I)(?troit  meeting  (June,  1895)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechani<-al  Eii^ineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  Tran9aHum». 

f  See  also  Transactions  American  Society  Mechanical  Bnffineer§,  vol.  xilL, 
pp.  289-296. 
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refased,  and  they  were  told,  "  If  yon  come  here  after  six  o'clock  on 
the  last  night  of  the  apprenticeship  yon  will  get  your  bonus,  but 
if  meanwhile  yon  maliciously  spoil  a  machine,  yon  will  foi-feit  tbe 
whole  bonus."  The  consequence  was  that  tlie  boys  took  their  $100 
OF  $145  when  the  time  was  up,  put  some  of  it  in  the  savings  bank, 
and  became  some  of  the  best  workmen  in  the  ahope.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anything  in  this  work!  that  we  work  for  tixoept 
reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment. 

Mr.  J.  L.  GcAeiUe. — Tliia  paper  is  especially  interesting,  since 
our  moral  responsibility  toward  those  in  oar  employ  is  so  prom- 
inent a  feature  of  this  discussion.  la  a  certain  concern,  twenty 
men  were  displaced  by  tliat  number  of  womeo,  tbe  output  of  both 
being  practically  the  same.  Now,  tbe  average  pay  of  these  women 
was  much  less,  perhaps  one-half  what  the  mt^n  had  earned. 

While  we  are  discussing  etliics  and  morals,  the  questiiin  comes 
to  me  whether  it  is  right  to  put  those  women  in  at  tbe  bi^hest 
rate  they  bad  previously  earned,  and  thus  save  an  equal  sum  for 
tbe  department,  or  whethor  they  should  have  been  paid,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  paid  his  apprentices,  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Appren- 
ticeship, by  the  way,  is  a  back  number  and  a  lost  art,  except  in 
shops  in  small  country  towns,  and  they  do  not  pay  the  same  rate 
as  men  get  per  unit  of  work. 

Seriously,  I  believe  tbe  "woman  question"  will  be  prominently 
before  the  Society  in  a  few  years.  In  a  little  while  women  will  be 
running  all  the  lighter  tools  in  machine-shops  and  factories.  Tbiit 
is  certainly  coming.     I  am  doinfj  it  and  othere  must  come  to  it. 

Believing  that  our  first  duty  is  to  the  workman,  and  profit  on  the 
investment  a  secondary  consideration,  what  discrimination,  if  nuy, 
sball  we  make  between  incn  and  women,  without,  perhaps,  in 
every  instance  taking  the  high  moral  ground  that  Mr.  Rogers 
esteems  so  important  in  running  a  factory  ? 

Mr.  J.  J^.  HoUfyway. — Feeling  that  I  may  possibly  claim  a  place 
in  that  class  known  as  old-time  mechanics,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  matter  under  discussion.  It  certainly  does  com- 
mend itself  to  all  thoughtful  and  well-meaning  persons,  that  there 
should  be  some  method  jjrovided  by  which  workmen  couJd  obtain 
a  better  rate  for  what  they  do.  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  pro- 
prietors  should  make  more  money  out  of  it.  Whenever  that  can 
be  accomplished,  it  certainly  will  be  a  long  step  in  advance.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  in  these  latter  days,  so  many  combinations  and 
so  maiiy  differences  have  come  up  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
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Mr,  liogers. — ^This  gentleman's  question  and  Mr.  Taylor*s 
answer  make  the  thing  clear  to  me  now.  This  differential  rate 
is  really  a  punishment  inflicted  on  a  man  when  he  does  not  attain 
the  high  standard  fixed — the  maximum  standard — in  the  quality 
of  the  workmanship.  As  long  as  he  does  that  he  receives  no 
punishment*  but  when  he  fails,  he  is  punished  under  the  disguise 
of  a  differential  rate. 

Mi\  Piatt. — 1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  whether  the  price 
is  set  at  what  might  be  called  the  highest  possible  efficienc}'. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  turning  tires,  the  rate  is  put  down  at 
85  cents  if  10  tires  are  turned,  and  at  25  cents  if  less  than  10 
are  turned.  Now,  is  10  all  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  do,  or 
would  he  ever  get  out  12? 

J//*.  Taylor. — The  case  referred  to  in  the  paper  was  not  that  of 
turning  tires.  In  this  case,  however,  I  have  known  one  man  to 
get  out  11  pieces  in  the  whole  course  of  years  of  work.  That  is  the 
most  that  has  ever  been  done  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Piatt. — Concerning  the  highest  price,  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  works 
to  have  the  men  turn  out  as  much  as  possible,  because  it  costs 
just  as  much  for  fixed  charges,  whether  the  tool  turns  out  5  pieces 
or  10.  On  page  879  of  this  paper,  the  "  machine  cost,'*  which  I 
suppose  includes  all  kinds  of  fixed  charges,  is  given  at  ^.37  per 
day.  That  is  SS^^j  cents  on  10  pieces,  and  67^^  cents  on  5  pieces, 
a  difference  of  33)*^  cents.  That  is  a  very  good  profit  on  some 
pieces.  On  that  account,  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  let  the  men 
know  that  you  know  how  much  it  is  possible  to  do.  I  have  been 
on  both  sides  of  this  question,  and  I  do  not  take  wholly  either  the 
side  which  Mr.  Rogers  takes  or  the  side  that  Mr.  Taylor  takes. 
I  must  say  that  I  lean  a  good  deal  more  toward  Mr.  Taylor  than 
toward  Mr.  Bogers.  I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  instituting  the 
piece-rate  price. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  apprentices.  I  had  experience  for 
a  number  of  years  with  a  **  bonus"  system,  which  worked  admi- 
rably, and  in  which  there  was  a  prize — ^not  a  forfeit — in  case  the 
boy  did  his  work  properly.  Starting  in  at  50  cents  a  day,  we 
worked  up  to  $1.25.  We  advanced  wages  everj'  six  months,  and 
credited  a  bonus  to  those  who  did  their  work  projierly.  At  the 
end  of  four  years,  or  whatever  the  time  was,  they  were  paid 
what  had  accumulated.  If  one  came  in  two  or  three  davs  before 
the  term  was  up,  and  wanted  a  little  of  the  bonus  money,  it  was 
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refosed,  and  they  were  told,  "  If  you  come  here  after  six  o'clock  on 
the  last  night  of  the  apprenticeship  you  will  get  your  bonus,  but 
if  meanwhile  you  maliciously  spoil  a  machine,  you  will  forfeit  the 
whole  bonus,"  The  consequence  was  that  tlie  boys  took  their  $100 
or  $145  when  the  time  was  up,  put  some  of  it  in  the  savings  bank, 
and  became  some  of  the  best  workmen  in  the  shope.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anything  in  this  world  that  we  work  for  except 
reward  and  the  fear  of  punisiiment. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Gobeille. — This  paper  is  especially  interesting,  since 
our  moral  responsibihty  toward  those  in  our  employ  is  so  prom- 
inent a  featare  of  this  discussion.  In  a  certaui  concern,  twenty 
men  were  displaced  by  that  number  of  women,  the  output  of  both 
being  practicallj  the  same.  Now,  the  average  pny  of  these  women 
WHS  much  less,  perhaps  oue-lialf  what  the  men  had  earned. 

While  we  are  discussing  ethics  and  morals,  the  question  comes 
to  me  whether  it  is  right  to  put  those  women  in  at  the  highest 
rate  they  had  previously  earned,  and  thus  save  an  equal  sum  for 
the  department,  or  whether  they  should  have  been  paid,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  paid  his  apprenlices,  equal  pay  tor  equal  work.  Appren- 
ticeship, by  the  way,  is  a  bock  number  and  a  lost  art,  except  in 
shops  in  small  country  towns,  and  they  do  not  pay  the  same  rate 
as  men  get  per  unit  of  work. 

Seriously,  I  believe  the  "woman  question"  will  be  prominently 
before  the  Society  in  a  few  years.  In  a  little  while  women  will  be 
running  all  the  lighter  tools  in  machine-shops  and  factories.  Tbis 
is  certainly  coming.     I  am  doin^  it  and  others  must  come  to  it. 

Believing  that  our  first  duty  is  to  the  workman,  and  profit  on  the 
investment  a  secondary  consideration,  what  discrimination,  if  any, 
shall  we  make  between  men  and  women,  without,  perhaps,  in 
every  instance  taking  the  high  moral  ground  that  Mr.  Bogers 
esteems  so  important  in  running  a  factori'  ? 

Mi:  J.  F.  HoUoway. — Feeling  that  I  may  possibly  claim  a  ])lae6 
in  that  class  known  as  old-time  mechanics,  I  would  hke  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  matter  under  discussion.  It  certainly  does  com- 
mend itself  to  all  thoughtful  and  well-meaning  persona,  that  there 
should  be  some  method  provided  by  which  workmen  could  obtain 
a  better  rate  for  what  they  do,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  pro- 
prietors should  make  more  money  out  of  it  Whenever  that  can 
be  accomplished,  it  ceiiainly  will  be  a  long  step  in  advance.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  in  these  latter  days,  so  many  combinations  and 
so  many  differences  have  come  up  that  it  is  exceedingly  diStcult 
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to  see  how  this  may  be  brought  about.  The  changed  conditions 
in  manufacturing,  especially  in  the  line  of  manufacturing  with 
which  most  of  us  are  connected,  that  of  machiner}',  are  so  different 
from  what  they  were  yeara  ago  that  they  have  brought  in  new 
complications.  As  Mr.  Gobeille  has  well  said,  he  doesn't  know 
wliore  the  apprentices  are  to-day.  I  myself  hardly  know  where 
you  will  find  apprenticea  Wh(in  Mr.  Bogers  and  I  were  boys, 
t\w  ai)prentices  were  in  small  shops.  The  machine  shops  of  this 
<-()untry  were  individual  shops ;  they  were  owned  by  the  man  who 
operated  them,  or  by  a  small  partnership,  and  the  apprentice  had 
th(i  privilege,  the  inestimable  j)rivilege,  of  living  in  the  family,  of 
[•getting  up  in  the  early  morning  and  making  the  fire,  milking  the 
cow,  and  taking  care  of  the  horse,  before  he  went  to  work  in  the 
shop.  There  was  a  certain  community  of  feeling,  in  those  days, 
between  the  boys  in  the  shop  and  the  master,  which  I  think 
]>assed  away  when  machine-shop  owners  became  corporations, 
when  they  were  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  who  never  saw 
the  workmen,  who  knew  nothing  of  them,  individually,  and,  as  I 
fear,  cared  less. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  many  ways  that  there  should  have  been 
that  sort  of  a  diversion  of  interests,  that  sort  of  almost  antagonism 
which  has  grown  up  in  these  latter  years  between  workmen  and 
their  employers,  and  often  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  know 
who  their  employers  are.  They  know  the  superintendent  of  the 
works,  and  they  know  their  foreman,  and  they  have  a  slight 
acqu:iintance  with  the  paymaster,  through  the  medium  of  their 
check  number,  but  over  and  beyond  that  they  do  not  know  who 
the}'  work  for.  They  never  come  in  contact  with  the  owners, 
and  that  sort  of  human  conttict  which  is  so  essential  to  good 
f(»eling,  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  well  observed,  is  not  now  prominent 
The  directors  look  only  at  the  balance  sheet.  If  the  affairs  of 
the  c<mipany  have  been  well  managed,  or  the  state  of  the  market 
has  i)een  such  as  to  enable  them  to  show  good  balance  sheets, 
then  there  is  nothing  said  ;  but  if  unfortunate  contracts  have  been 
made,  or  if  the  market  prices  have  gone  down  and  the  balance  is 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger,  the  directoi*s,  meeting  in  solemn 
conclave,  say.  Well,  we  have  got  to  cut  the  workmen,  and  they  do 
so;  and  in  doing  that  there  has  grown  up,  as  I  say,  a  sort  of 
antiigonism  between  workmen  and  employers  which  is  exceedingly 
unfortunate  for  both.  If  jinv  wav  can  be  devised  bv  which  this 
can  be  remedied,  it  will  be  certainly  an  advantage  to  each.     So 
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far  as  the  intent  of  the  |jupor  is  concerned,  and  ao  far  as  tlif> 
many  good  tLiuga  !n  it  are  concerned,  I  heartily  commend  it.  and 
I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  liave  listeued  to  it.  I  am  very  glad, 
indeed,  to  know  tbat  there  are  geiitlemen  ia  the  profession  of 
engineering  who  are  tliinking  and  studying  about  tlie  social  side 
of  tliese  questions,  aud  I  am  iu  hopes  tLat  something  may  come 
out  of  it  which  may  he  of  mutual  benefit.  TLere  are  other 
elements  which  have  come  into  existence  iu  latter  years  wliich 
have  been,  I  think,  equally  harmful.  Among  them  are  organi- 
zations, ostensibly  for  liie  benefit  of  tbe  workman  and  possibly  ia 
some  ways  truly  so.  In  many  instances  they  have  assumed  to  do 
the  workman's  thinking.  They  have  assumed  to  take  caro  of  the 
workman,  as  they  B:iy,  hut  unfortunately,  in  many  cases,  the  men 
who  have  thus  assumed  to  take  care  of  the  workmen  are  not  tlie 
men  who  should  have  been  put  iu  the  place  of  leaders,  and  it  is, 
unfortunately,  often  for  this  reason  tbat  strikes  arise,  tliat  divisions 
take  place.  There  bus  grown  up  a  feeling  that  one  man  shall  have 
the  same  pay  as  another  man,  irrespective  of  his  skill,  experi- 
ence, or  industry.  I  tbink  that  is  uufortuuate,  because  it  detracts 
from  the  energy  and  from  the  industry  and  from  the  ambition  of 
a  good  man.  These  associations,  which  I  am  quite  wilUng  to 
believe  were  intentionally  well-meant,  and  designed  for  tlie  wel- 
fare of  the  workman,  compel  certain  things  which  I  am  certain 
do  not  in  the  end  conduce  to  their  advantage,  because  it  brings 
all  men  to  one  lower  level.  No  matter  how  good  workmen  they 
may  be,  no  matter  bow  industrious  they  may  be,  no  matter  how 
ambitious  tliey  may  be  to  get  a  home  for  themselves  and  their 
family,  they  are  tied  down  to  one  common  grade  and  they  are 
controlled  often  by  one  person,  so  that  the  individual  liberty  of 
the  workman  to-day  is  wanting. 

As  to  the  matter  of  ii])preutices  and  as  to  the  matter  of  pay 
that  they  may  get,  J  would  say  that  the  work  of  to-day  is  done 
lai^ely  by  special  macbiuery.  I  can  hardly  agree  with  my  friend 
Mr.  Kogers  iu  liLs  suggcstiou.  elsewhere  made  at  this  meeting, 
that  we  sbould  do  away  with  all  engine  lathes,  and  throw  them 
into  the  scrap  heap;  but  it  is  ti-ne  that  the  special  machines  of 
to-day  largely  supplement  the  industry  and  the  intelhgence  of  the 
workman.  A  bright  youug  fellow,  without  any  previous  mechani- 
cal training,  can  go  into  almost  any  estabhsliment  and  go  on 
almost  any  machiuu,  iuid  with  industry  and  appUcation  he  can  in 
a  very  short  time  do  just  as  much  as  a  skilled  workman  on  that 
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machine.  In  fact,  the  term  skilled  workman  is  now  a  Terr  in- 
definite  tenn.  He  may  be  a  skilled  workman  on  a  slotting 
machine,  or  a  shaper,  or  milling  machine,  bat  the  tme  skilled 
workman,  whom  von  coold  seod  anywhere  to  do  anything,  and 
who  coolil  accomplish  it  with  few  or  no  tools,  is  sadly  wanting. 
So  I  can  hardly  see  how  yon  can  manage  the  apprentice  part  of 
any  system  so  long  as  there  are  no  longer  any  apprentices  to  apply 
it  to. ' 

Mr.  Chnx,  II.  Xorioh, — I  do  not  feel  competent  to  discnss  this 
paper,  although  my  sympathies  are  with  Mr.  Taylor,  and  I  belicTO 
his  sympathies  are  with  the  right  in  this  matter.  Aboat  the 
apprentice  question — Mr.  Rogers  says  that  apprentices  have  no 
business  in  a  prosperous  sliop ;  that  we  cannot  make  money  and 
run  an  educational  institution ;  that  is  the  way  I  interpret  him. 
Now,  if  you  were  in  my  office  I  could  show  you  a  picture  of 
some  60  or  SO  apprentices  ;  that  picture  was  taken  in  their 
lecture-room,  and  the  concern  they  worked  for  is  probably  the 
most  prosperous  machinery  concern  in  the  world.  It  is  man- 
aged mostly  on  the  day-work  system,  but  the  personal  element 
of  the  manager  has  probably  most  to  do  with  it.  If  our  educa- 
tional institutions  couKl  "  bring  uj>  '*  mechanics,  and  educate 
into  tliem  the  right  ])ersonaI  elements  to  fit  them  to  manage 
workmen  as  imn^  as  Mr.  Taylor  says,  such  ability  on  the  part 
of  managers  will  bring  success  with  any  reasonable  plan.  The 
concern  I  refer  to  is  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing 
Company,  employing  at  one  time  1,200  men.  They  have  got 
r>0  or  80  apprentices,  and  those  apprentices  are  apparently 
happy,  and  they  take  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  their  institution ; 
as  vou  see  them  in  their  lecture-room  every  week  and  somebody 
to  talk  to  them  there — in  the  establishment  or  from  outside-  -vou 
will  sec  that  they  are  enjoying  it  and  they  are  learning  some- 
thing. And  that  concern  is  proba])ly  making  as  good  a  profit 
as  any  machinery  concern  in  the  world,  and  the  profit  is  coming 
along  with  that  "  educational  institution." 

Mr.  W.  R.  Wanwr.  -There  are  quite  a  number  of  large  manufac^ 
tories  where  the  apprentice  system  has  been  very  successfully 
carried  out.  The  firm  in  which  I  am  interested  often  receive 
letters  of  application  for  positions  from  East  and  West  and  all 
around,  and  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  for  the  letter  to  begin  with 
the  statement  that  the  writer  ser^'ed  an  apprenticeship  with  the 
Brown  <t  Sharpe  Company  or  with  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Com- 
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paoy,  and  the  fact  is  that  tliat  ie  tbe  best  recommendaHon  that 
these  young  men  can  Imve.  Being  able  to  state  that  fact  is 
equivalent  to  securing  tliem  work,  and  as  a  result  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a  person  makes  application  to  our  shop  who  has  ever 
learned  a  trade  in  those  companies,  because  thej  have  employ- 
ment continually  ;  they  do  not  get  out  of  a  job,  and  when  they 
wish  to  change,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  write  to  this,  that,  and 
the  other  firm,  and  work  is  offered  them  at  once.  Now,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  system  to  which  Mr.  Norton  has  referred 
with  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Company,  and  also  with  the  Pratt  &. 
Whitney  Company,  and  I  want  to  say  that  if  a  census  of  both 
those  concerns  were  taken,  you  would  find  that  nearly  all  the 
foremen  or  manners  or  chief  draughtsmen  were  apprentices  for 
those  companies.  This  is  an  illustration,  and  pardon  me  for 
making  it  a  personal  one.  The  firm  in  which  I  am  interested 
has  as  its  superintend eut  a  young  man  who  learned  the  trade 
with  us.  We  have  as  our  cLief  draughtsman  a  young  man  who 
learned  the  trade  with  ns.  We  have  as  our  leading  foremen,  all 
through  the  establishment,  young  men  who  learned  the  trade 
with  us.  They  are  better  than  any  we  can  hiie.  Just  a  word 
of  encouragement  for  those  apprentices.  Take  the  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Company  or  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company.  They  sup- 
ply their  draugh ting-room  with  their  best  apprentices.  It  is  a 
special  reward  of  merit  for  any  apprentice  to  secure  entrance 
into  the  draugh  ting-room.  As  a  result  these  concerns  never  go 
outside  to  hire  draughtsmen,  because  they  have  those  among 
their  own  men  who  know  tlieir  methods  of  construction,  who 
understand  all  their  system,  and  that  is  more  than  any  outsider 
can  possibly  understand.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  needed  a 
draughtsman.  The  superintendent  said  he  was  going  to  look 
over  the  young  men  in  the  shop  and  find  who  was  the  best  one. 
Never  for  a  moment  did  he  think  of  going  outside  and  hiring  a 
draughtsman.  But  he  went  among  the  best  workmen,  and 
picked  out  one  who  was  the  most  efficient  when  he  was  in  the 
draughting-room.  When  we  want  a  boy  in  the*  draughting- 
room,  first  beginning  ti.)  trace  drawings,  and  make  blue-prints, 
and  finally  designing,  we  find  the  best  boy  who  has  made  the 
best  record,  intellectually  and  morally  and  every  other  way,  in 
his  work  in  the  shop,  and  as  a  special  reward  of  merit  that  fellow 
is  put  in  the  draugh  tint; -room  and  given  sis  months  there.  If  he 
uses   his  opportunities   he    will,  by   the  time    he  finishes   bis 
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apprenticeship,  be  not  only  an  excellent  machinist,  bat  a 
draughtsman  and  designer,  and  many  such  are  being  turned  out 
every  year  in  these  large  concerns  down  East.  If  you  go  among 
the  shops  in  Chicago  or  the  Western  States  you  find  in  almost 
every  one  of  them  a  few  Pratt  &  Whitney  men  and  a  few  Brown 
<k  Sharpe  men.  They  have  left  the  parent  concern  with  the  educa- 
tion they  received  there,  and  they  are  taking  these  leading  posi- 
tions in  those  large  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  West.  Now^ 
most  of  those  men  I  have  referred  to  have  not  received  a  tech- 
nical  education.  Doubtless,  all  would  have  succeeded  better 
had  they  received  a  technical  education.  In  a  shop  I  know  well, 
a  young  man  who  came  from  the  woods  of  Maine  is  now  superin- 
tendent, and  has  had  under  him  for  two  years  a  professor  of  civil 
engineering  who  has  taught  in  the  colleges  for  twelve  years,  and 
still  he  has  been  under  this  backwoods  boy,  getting  less  than  half 
the  salary  he  receives,  simply  because,  with  his  technical  educa- 
tion, he  has  not  come  up  to  the  standard  which  this  other  one 
had  attained  without  it.  I  ought  to  qualify  this  remark  simply 
to  say  that  I  do  not  in  any  way  undervalue  the  technical  educa- 
tion, but  I  state  this  to  show  how  young  men  who  came  up  from 
the  ranks  have,  in  spite  of  that  drawback,  gained  ground  every 
year,  and  come  forward  and  developed  qualities  for  commanding 
men,  qualities  for  working  out  difficult  engineering  problems. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  those  qualities  is  the  qualification 
for  managing  men,  and  it  is  one  department  which  I  believe  all 
colleges  in  the  future  will  organize,  with  special  methods.  The 
colleges  teach  the  rules  in  the  books,  they  teach  the  engineer- 
ing rules,  but  one  of  the  most  important  things  for  any  young 
man  to  learn  is  diplomacy,  executive  ability.  It  may  all  be 
summed  up,  perhaps,  in  those  two  words.  Now,  he  can  learn 
that  in  a  large  establishment  like  Pratt  &  Whitney's  or  Brown 
&  Sharpe's,  but  never  could  he  learn  that  in  a  college.  It  is  one 
of  the  elements  and  (jualifications  which  is  most  important  and 
most  essential  in  the  education  of  any  young  engineer.  I  am 
glad  to  tell  Mr.  Sogers  that  these  large  companies  down  East 
are  still  keeping  up  the  apprentice  system,  and  the  companies 
throughout  the  country  are  receiving  good  superintendents,  who 
come  from  Brown  &  Sharpe  and  Pratt  &  Whitney  and  other 
similar  institutions. 

2fr.  F.  TT.  Taylor*— I  am  mucli  surprised  and  disappointed 

*  Author*i3  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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that  the  elementary  rate-fixing  has  not  received  more  attention 
during  the  discussion.  No  better  eTidence  could  have  been 
produced,  however,  of  the  crude  and  elementary  state  in  which 
the  art  now  stands,  of  determining  the  time  to  do  work  and  of 
fixing  rates,  than  that  only  one  member  of  the  engineering 
Society  which  is  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country  should  have  most  briefly  referred  to  the  matter, 
while  thirteen  engineers  have  discussed  at  length  the  less 
important  matter  of  what  kind  of  piece-work  to  use. 

I  am,  nevertheless,  most  firmly  convinced  that  the  question  of 
scientific  rate-fixing  must  occupy  more  and  more  of  the  attention 
of  manufacturers  in  the  future.  Competition  will  force  the 
subject  upon  them. 

I  think  that  this  will  prove  a  most  fruit^nl  field  {<S!  investiga- 
tion for  young  engineers  in  the  future. 
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DCXLVIII.* 

THE    EFFECT  OF    LENGTH    OF   SPECIMEN    ON  THE 

PERCENTAGE   OF  EXTENSION 

BT  R.  C.  CARFBKTER,   ITUAOA,  N.  T. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  making  tests,  during  the  past  season,  of  steel  to  be  used  in 
boiler  construction,  to  determine  whether  or  not  certain  specifi- 
cations as  to  strength  and  ductility  were  complied  with,  the 
writer  found  that  in  most  cases  no  requirement  for  the  length 
of  specimen  from  which  the  tests  were  to  be  made  was  included 
in  the  specifications,  and  that  the  practice  among  different 
manufacturers,  as  to  the  length  of  the  test  specimen,  varied  con- 
siderably with  circumstances. 

In  making  the  tests  the  extension  was  in  all  cases  measured 
after  the  rupture  had  occurred,  allowing,  when  necessary,  for 
eccentric  fracture,  by  the  method  given  at  length  in  vol.  xL, 
page  6iJl,  of  the  Traiisarfiotts  of  this  Society,  and  the  percent- 
age of  extension  was  jabtained  by  dividing  the  corrected  exten- 
sion by  the  original  length. 

It  was  well  known  before  making  the  tests  that  the  percent- 
age of  extension  obtained  in  this  manner  was  affected  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  length  of  tlie  specimen,  and  the  investigation,  the 
results  of  which  are  recorded  in  this  paper,  was  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  what  difference  was  due  to 
varying  lengths  of  specimen,  t  The  investigation  was,  of  a  neces- 
sity, limited  to  such  specimens  as  could  be  obtained  for  the  pnr- 
])ose,  and  hence  the  results  which  are  given  will  probably  need 
to  be  modified  more  or  less,  for  material  of  different  nature  or 
when  tested  under  different  conditions. 


Note. — The  term  duttUity  is  often  applied  to  denote  the  percentage  of  ezjen* 
Hion,  and  wan  so  used  in  the  original  mnnnscript  of  tliis  paper.  This  tenn  is  also 
applied  to  a  physical  property  of  matter,  and  the  writer  agrees  with  Mr.  Henning 
and  others,  that  it  is  well  to  confine  the  term  to  its  physical  application,  and  lo 
use  extension  in  its  stead  in  engineering:  discussions. 

♦Pres«»nted  at  the  Detroit  meeting  (June,  1805)  of  the  American  Societjof 
Meciianical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  Trantattitmt. 

f  See  also  Transactions  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  toI.  xiU.» 
pp.  289-296. 
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Previons  to  making  the  test  a  series  of  experiments  had  been 
made  in  the  Sibley  College  laboratories  on  specimens  of  various 
kinds,  which  indicated  that  the  extension  per  unit  of  length  at 
maximum  load  was  constant  throughout  a  tost  specimen,  and 
hence  was  independent  of  the  lengtli  of  specimen.  In  connec- 
tion  with  this  inveeti- 
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gation,  this  property 
was  also  examined, 
and  from  the  limited 
nature  of  the  experi- 
ments made  it  would 
appear  that  if  the  quality  of  steel  were  gauged  by  the  percent- 
age of  extension  at  maximum  load  instead  of  percentage  after 
I'upture  the  length  of  the  specimen  would  have  little  or  no 
material  affet't  on  the  results. 

The  tests  which  are  recorded  were  made  on  specimens  with 
flat  and  round  section.  Flat  specimens,  of  the  form  shown  in 
the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  239),  were  cut  out  of  coupons  of 
boiler  steel  furnished  by  the  "Watertown  Engine  Works.  The 
length  betwy(?n  slionldfrs  was  mwK^  rpspoctivolr  two,  four,  sii, 
and  eight  inohfs. 
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The  flat  specimens  were  in  two  aeries ;  in  one  they  were  an 
inch,  and  in  the  other  an  inch  and  a  half,  in  width. 

The  steel  furnished  was  not  in  every  case  from  the  same 
sheets,  and  hence  there  was  some  Lndividnal  difference,  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  steeL 
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The  detailed  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  tbe  accompany- 
ing table,  and  are  sliovn  graphically  in  diagram,  Fig.  240. 

From  the  diagram  the  general  results  of  the  tests  are  readily- 
Been.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  wider  plate  shows  a  greater 
percentage  of  extension  than  the  narrower  one,  and,  further,  that 


the  percentage  of  elongation  at  maximom  load  is  practioally 
constant,  regardless  of  the  length  of  t«st  specimen.  The  aver- 
age results  of  all  tests  on  £at  plates  are  shown  in  Fig.  241. 

The  test  made  with  round  specimens  was  conducted  in  essen- 
tially the  same  manner ;  the  iron  before  turning  being  uniformly 
of  a  diameter  of  ■}  inch,  which  was  turned  down  to  j(  inch  in 
the  centre,  for  a  distance  half  an  inch  greater  than  the  ganged 
length  of  specimen.  For  convenience  in  turning,  a  shoulder  i\ 
inch  in  diameter  and 
half  an  inch  in  length 
was  left  on  each  end. 
The  general  form  of 
the  test  specimen  being 
as  shown  in  Fig.  242, 
the  gauged  length  was  respectively  two,  four,  six,  and  eightinches. 

The  specimens  were  aH  tested  in  tension,  in  the  some  way, 
and  on  the  same  testing  machine.  The  testing  was  done  by  Mr. 
0.  K  Houghton,  M.K,  assisted  by  H.  J.  Edsall  and  M.  C 
Borty  as  observers,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  asBistauoe 
in  working  up  the  results. 


-  mi^-mL' .'  J* ! 
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In  testing,  tlie  load  was  rapully  applied  until  nearly  the  maxi- 
mum was  reached ;  it  was  then  applied  slowly  until  after  the 
maximum  had  been  passed.  The  position  of  the  maximum 
load  was  determined  by  observation  of  the  scale  beam  of  the 
machine,  which  can  be  done  with  accuracy.  At  the  ini^tant  the 
'maxiniiim  load  was  reached,  the  cstenaiou  was  measured  by 
sharp  p  lut  1  calipeis  and  the  results  ret-orded  Tb  s  methol 
of  meas  r  ne  t  f  est  ns  on  s  open  t  i  si  „1  t  eiT  lu  to 
inexat  tu  s      1     j  ]  1    u     ti         1  j  11      t     r  ading  the 
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results  on  a  detached  scale,  but  in  nearly  every  case  the  total 
exteuBiou  was  so  much  that  the  maximum  error  could  not  make 
any  very  great  difference  in  the  percentafjo  of  extension.  It 
would,  however,  be  quite  easy  to  design  an  apparatus  which 
would  give  with  great  accuracy  the  extension  at  the  point  of 
maximum  load,  thus  eliminating  any  possible  errors  of  observa- 
tion. 

The  general  results  of  the  tests  with  wrought-iron  round 
specimens  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  and,  mak- 
ing an  iillowanca  for  difference  in  individual  specimens,  would 
seem  tn  follow  the  same  genera]  law  as  the  flat  specimens,  in 
showincT  a  decreasing  percentage  of  exten.sion  when  measured 
after  rupture,  and  a  practically  constant  percentage  of  elonga- 
tion whtu  measured  at  the  time  of  maximum  load. 
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Lmgth 

Dluu. 

EX.....C.. 

Ubx. 
Load. 

„.-. 

1 

2 
S 

Incbes. 
2 

2 

Incbea. 
.635 
.638 

,633 

pomMta. 
53,100 

51,200 
51.400 

43.100 
42,400 
42.800 

28    ' 
35. S 

36 

43.5 
41.5 

40,5 

Tensile   Strength.   51.870 

poande. 
EiU'iiBioQ.  36.5— 11,8  p.p. 

4 
6 
6 

4 
4 

4 

.643 
.62(1 

51,900 
50.300 
51,100 

42.300 
41,800 
43.100 

25.25 
21.3 
26 

34 

39 
38.2 

Tensile   Streng:th,  51,070 

pounds. 
Extension,  24.3— 83.7p,e. 

7 
8 
9 

6 
6 

6 

.630 
.822 

.021 

51,700 
51.000 
50,200 

43,300 
40,100 
41,600 

36 
25 
2B.3 

31.8 
29.8 
32.16 

Tensile  Sitength.  60.B70 
ETteuHion,  35.7—31.1  p.c. 

10 
11 
12 

8 
8 
8 

.631 
.685 
.613 

50.200 
61,800 

so.ioo 

43,600 
48,800 
41.100 

33,6 
23.25 
24.4 

245 
27-3 

Tensile   Suengtb,  50.700 

pOUDds. 

Extension,  3a.4— 26.7  p.c. 

ATOnige  diiunMei  of  reduced  sMtion  =  0.43  inch. 


The  general  conchisions  from  the  experiments  are  :  I^irsf,  that 
a  standard  size  of  specimen  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  per- 
centat^e  of  exteuaion  shall  have  any  definite  value. 

S-vi'iid,  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  specimens  of  boiler 
steel  or  of  homogeneous  wrought  iron,  for  specimens  between 
two  and  eight  inches  in  length,  is  independent  of  the  length  of 
the  test  specimen. 

Thii-il,  that  measures  of  the  percentage  of  elongiitiou  taken 
at  the  instant  of  maximum  load  are  more  uniform  than  percent- 
ages of  extension  taken  in  the  usual  manner  after  rupture  has 
occurred. 

Fiiwth,  the  percentages  of  elongation  at  maximum  load  are 
in  every  case  leas  than  percentage  of  extension  taken  after  rup- 
ture, for  specimens  two  to  eight  inches  in  length,  but  they  ore 
more  nearly  equal  as  the  specimen  is  longer. 

"While  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  are  not  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  form  a  basis  for  a  general  method  of 
reducing  the  results  obtained  with  one  length  to  those  which 
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would  l>e  obtained  witli  anotLer  length  of  Hpeoimen,  yet,  for  the 
conditions  which  existed  for  tlie  teRts  that  Lave  been  described. 
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Ihft  following  fp-apliicivl  couHtruction  will  serve  to  reduce  the 
roKiilt!t  from  the  case  of  percentage  of  elongation  mensun.>il  after 
rnptnrp.  to  that  of  peret-nti^^e  of  extension  at  muximuni  load. 
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pany,  and  the  fact  is  tliat  that  is  the  best  recommendatioD  that 
these  joUDg  men  can  have.  Beiiig  able  to  state  that  fact  is 
equivalent  to  securing  them  work,  and  as  a  result  it  is  yery 
seldom  that  a  person  makes  application  to  our  shop  who  has  ever 
learned  a  trade  in  those  ccimpanies,  because  they  have  employ- 
ment continually  ;  they  do  not  get  out  of  a  job,  and  when  tliey 
wish  to  change,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  write  to  this,  that,  and 
the  other  firm,  and  work  is  offered  them  at  once.  Now,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  system  tn  whicli  Mr.  Norton  lias  referred 
■with  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Compauy,  and  also  with  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Company,  and  I  want  to  say  that  if  a  census  of  both 
those  concerns  were  taken,  you  would  find  that  nearly  all  tlie 
foremen  or  managers  or  chief  draughtsmen  were  apprentices  for 
those  companies.  Thia  is  an  illustration,  and  pardon  me  for 
making  it  a  personal  one.  The  firm  in  which  I  am  interested 
has  as  its  superintendent  a  young  man  who  leiirned  the  trade 
with  OS.  We  have  as  our  chief  draughtsman  a  young  man  who 
learned  the  trade  with  ns.  We  have  as  our  leading  foremen,  all 
through  the  establishment,  young  men  who  learned  the  trade 
with  us.  They  are  bettpr  than  nny  we  can  hire.  Just  a  word 
of  enconragement  for  those  apprentices-  Take  the  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Company  or  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company.  They  sup- 
ply their  dranghting-room  with  their  best  apprentices.  It  is  a 
special  reward  of  merit  for  any  apprentice  to  secure  entrance 
int<i  the  draugh  ting-room.  As  a  result  these  concerns  never  go 
outside  to  hire  draughtsmen,  because  they  have  those  among 
tlieir  own  men  who  know  their  methods  of  construction,  who 
understand  all  their  syatem,  and  that  is  more  than  any  outsider 
can  possibly  understand.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  needed  a 
draughtsman.  The  superintendent  said  he  was  going  to  look 
over  the  young  men  in  the  shop  and  find  who  was  the  best  one. 
Never  for  a  moment  did  he  think  of  going  ontsiile  and  hiring  a 
draughtsman.  But  he  went  among  the  best  workmen,  and 
picked  out  one  who  was  the  most  efficient  when  he  was  in  the 
draughting-room.  When  we  want  a  boy  in  the*  draoghtiog- 
room,  first  beginning  to  trace  drawings,  and  make  bine-prints, 
and  finally  designing,  we  find  the  best  boy  who  has  made  the 
l>e8t  record,  intellectually  and  morally  and  everj-  other  way,  in 
his  work  in  the  shop,  and  as  a  special  reward  of  merit  that  fellow 
is  put  in  the  draughting-room  and  given  sis  months  there.  If  he 
uses   his  opportunities   he    wiU,  by   the  time    he  finishes   his 
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apprenticeship,  be  not  only  an  excellent  machinist,  bat  a 
draughtsman  and  designer,  and  many  such  are  being  turned  oat 
every  year  in  these  large  concerns  down  East.  If  you  go  among 
the  shops  in  Chicago  or  the  Western  States  you  find  in  almost 
every  one  of  them  a  few  Pratt  it  Whitney  men  and  a  few  Brown 
A:  Sharpe  men.  They  have  loft  the  parent  concern  with  the  educa- 
tion they  received  there,  and  they  are  taking  these  leadii^  posi- 
tions in  those  large  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  West.  Now, 
most  of  those  men  I  have  referred  to  have  not  received  a  tech- 
nical education.  Doubtless,  all  would  have  succeeded  better 
had  they  received  a  technical  education.  In  a  shop  I  know  well, 
a  young  man  who  came  from  the  woods  of  Maine  is  now  superin- 
tendent, and  has  had  under  him  for  two  years  a  professor  of  civil 
engineering  who  has  taught  in  the  colleges  for  twelve  years,  and 
still  he  has  been  under  this  backwoods  boy,  getting  less  than  half 
the  salary  he  receives,  simply  because,  with  his  technical  educa- 
tion, he  has  not  come  up  to  the  standard  which  this  other  one 
had  attained  without  it  I  ought  to  qualify  this  remark  simply 
to  say  that  I  do  not  in  any  way  undervalue  the  technical  educa- 
tion, but  I  state  this  to  show  how  young  men  who  came  up  from 
the  ranks  have,  in  spite  of  that  drawback,  gained  ground  every 
year,  and  come  forward  and  developed  qualities  for  commanding 
men,  qualities  for  working  out  difficult  engineering  problems. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  those  qualities  is  the  qualification 
for  managing  men,  and  it  is  one  department  which  I  believe  all 
colleges  in  the  future  will  organize,  with  special  methods.  The 
colleges  teach  the  rules  in  the  books,  they  teach  the  engineer- 
ing rules,  but  one  of  the  most  important  things  for  any  young 
man  to  learn  is  diplomacy,  executive  ability.  It  may  all  be 
summed  up,  perhaps,  in  those  two  words.  Now,  he  can  learn 
that  in  a  large  establishment  like  Pratt  &  Whitney's  or  Brown 
&  Sharpens,  but  never  could  he  learn  that  in  a  college.  It  is  one 
of  the  elements  and  (jualifications  which  is  most  important  and 
most  essential  in  the  education  of  any  young  engineer.  I  am 
glad  to  tell  Mr.  Kogers  that  these  large  companies  down  East 
are  still  keeping  up  the  apprentice  system,  and  the  companies 
throughout  the  country  are  receiving  good  superintendents,  who 
come  from  Brown  &  Sharpe  and  Pratt  &  Whitney  and  other 
similar  institutions. 

Mr.  F.  TT,  Taylor*— I  am  much  surprised  and  disappointed 

*  Author*]}  cJosure,  under  the  Rules. 
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that  the  elementary  rate-fisiag  has  not  receiyed  more  attention 
during  the  discussion.  No  better  evidence  could  have  been 
produced,  however,  of  the  crudt!  and  elementary  state  in  which 
the  art  now  stands,  of  determining  the  time  to  do  work  and  of 
fixing  rates,  than  that  only  one  member  of  the  engineering 
Society  which  is  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country  should  have  roost  briefiy  referred  to  the  matter, 
while  thirteen  engineers  have  discussed  at  length  the  less 
important  matter  of  what  kind  of  piece-work  to  use. 

I  am,  nevertheless,  most  firmly  convinced  that  the  question  of 
scientific  rate-fixing  must  occupy  more  and  more  of  the  attention 
of  manufacturers  in  the  future.  Competition  will  force  the 
subject  upon  them. 

I  think  that  this  will  jirore  a  most  fruitful  field  for  investiga>- 
tion  for  young  engineers  in  the  future. 
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DCXLVIII.* 

THE    EFFECT  OF    LENGTH    OF   SPECIMEN    ON  THE 

PERCENTAGE  OF  EXTENSION. 

BT  R.  C.  CARFBNTER,   ITIIAOA,  N.  T. 

(Member  of  thr  Society.) 

In  making  tests,  during  the  past  season,  of  steel  to  be  used  in 
boiler  construction,  to  determine  whether  or  not  certain  specifi- 
cations as  to  strength  and  ductility  were  complied  with,  the 
writer  found  that  in  most  cases  no  requirement  for  the  length 
of  specimen  from  which  the  tests  were  to  be  made  was  included 
in  the  specifications,  and  that  the  practice  among  different 
manufacturers,  as  to  the  length  of  the  test  specimen,  varied  con- 
siderably with  circumstances. 

In  making  the  tests  the  extension  was  in  all  cases  measured 
after  the  rupture  had  occurred,  allowing,  when  necessary,  for 
eccentric  fracture,  by  the  method  given  at  length  in  vol.  xL, 
page  621,  of  the  Tramartiona  of  this  Society,  and  the  percent- 
age of  extension  was  ^obtained  by  dividing  the  corrected  exten- 
sion by  the  original  length. 

It  was  well  known  before  making  the  tests  that  the  percent- 
age of  extension  obtained  in  this  manner  was  affected  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  length  of  tlie  specimen,  and  the  investigation,  the 
results  of  which  are  recorded  in  this  paper,  was  undertaken  for 
the  ])urpose  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  what  difference  was  due  to 
varying  lengths  of  specimen,  t  The  investigation  was,  of  a  neces- 
sity, limited  to  such  specimens  as  could  be  obtained  for  the  par- 
]>ose,  and  hence  the  results  which  are  given  will  probably  need 
to  be  modified  more  or  less,  for  material  of  different  nature  or 
when  tested  under  different  conditions. 


Note. — The  term  ductility  is  often  applied  to  denote  the  perc(*ntage  of  ei^^n* 
pion,  and  wan  so  used  in  the  original  mnnnscript  of  tliis  paper.  This  tenn  is  also 
applied  to  a  physical  proi>erty  of  matter,  and  tlie  writer  a^^rees  with  Mr.  Henning 
and  others,  tliat  it  in  well  to  confine  the  term  to  its  physical  application,  and  to 
use  extension  in  its  stead  in  engineering*  discussions. 

♦Present^Mi  at  the  Doiroit  meeting  (June,  1895)  of  the  American  Societjof 
Meciianical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  Tran$actioiu, 

f  See  also  Transactiom  American  Society  Mechanical  Enyincen,  toI.  xUL, 
pp.  289-296. 
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Previoug  to  making  the  test  a  series  of  experiments  had  been 
made  in  the  Sibley  College  laboratories  on  specimens  of  various 
kinds,  which  indicated  that  the  extension  per  unit  of  length  at 
maximum  load  was  constant  throughout  a  test  specimen,  and 
hence  was  independent  of  the  length  of  specimen.  In  connec- 
tion  with  this  inveflti- 

r^ ^      1       /       gation,  this  property 

was  also  examined, 
and  from  the  limited 
nature  of  the  experi- 
ments made  it  woold 
appear  that  if  the  quality  of  steel  were  gauged  by  the  percent- 
age of  extension  at  maximum  load  instead  of  percentage  after 
rupture  the  length  of  the  specimen  would  have  little  or  no 
material  affeot  on  the  results. 

The  teats  which  are  recorded  were  made  on  specimens  with 
flat  and  round  section.  Flat  specimens,  of  the  form  shown  in 
the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  239 1,  were  cut  out  of  coupons  of 
boiler  steel  furnished  by  the  "Watertown  Engine  Works.  The 
length  bctH-epii  sliouldors  was  mude  respectively  two,  four,  sll, 
and  eiglit  in. ■]!(:';.. 


\_ 


1 ^ ^ J 


TL  Shauldfn  In  liuibof. 


The  flat  specimens  were  in  two  series ;  in  one  they  were  an 
inch,  and  in  the  other  an  inch  and  a  half,  in  width. 

The  steel  furnished  was  not  in  every  case  from  the  same 
sheets,  and  hence  there  was  some  indiriduaJ  difference,  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  steel 
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The  detailed  resnlts  of  the  tests  are  given  in  the  accompany- 
iug  table,  and  are  shown  graphically  in  diagram,  Fig.  240. 

From  the  diagram  the  general  results  of  the  tests  are  readily 
seen-  It  will  be  noted  that  tlie  wider  plate  shows  a  grester 
percentage  of  extension  than  the  narrower  one,  and,  further,  th%\ 


the  percentage  of  elongation  at  maximnm  load  is  practically 
constant,  regardless  of  the  length  of  test  specimen.  The  aver- 
age results  of  all  tests  on  flat  plates  ate  shown  iu  Fig.  241. 

The  test  made  with  round  specimens  was  conducted  iu  essen- 
tially the  same  manner ;  the  iron  before  turning  being  nniformly 
of  a  diameter  of  ■}  inch,  which  was  turned  down  to  |  inch  in 
the  centre,  for  a  distance  half  an  inch  greater  than  the  gauged 
length  of  specimen.  For  convenience  in  turning,  a  shoulder  Jl 
inch  in  diameter  and 
half  an  inch  in  length 
was  left  on  each  end. 
The   general    form    of 

the  test  specimen  being  P^^  „^ 

as  shown  in  Fig.  242, 
the  gauged  leugth  was  respectively  two,  four,  six,  and  eight  inches. 

The  specimens  were  all  tested  in  tension,  in  the  same  way, 
and  on  the  same  testing  machine.  The  testing  was  done  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Houghton,  M.E.,  assisted  by  H.  J.  Edsall  and  M.  C. 
Bortv  as  observers,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  assistanoa 
in  working  up  the  results. 
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In  testing,  the  load  was  rftpiilly  applied  nntil  nearly  the  maxi- 
mam  was  reached ;  it  was  then  applied  slowly  until  after  the 
maximam  had  been  passed.  The  position  of  the  maximum 
load  was  determined  by  obsorvatioa  of  the  scale  beam  of  the 
maohiuu,  which  can  be  done  with  ftceuracy.  At  the  iustant  the 
'maximum  hmd  was  reached,  the  extension  was  measured  by 
sharp-pointed  calipers  and  the  results  recorded.  This  method 
of  measujement  of  eitfusioii  is  open  to  a  slight  en-i.ir,  due  to 
inexattues^  ot    i]>]il\iiiy  the   L,ilipi  is   ,iiid  ,iUo  to   reading  the 


results  on  a  detached  scale,  but  in  nearly  every  case  the  total 
extension  was  so  much  that  the  maximum  error  could  not  make 
any  very  great  difference  in  the  percentage  of  extension.  It 
would,  however,  be  quite  easy  to  design  an  apparatus  which 
would  give  with  great  accuracy  the  extension  at  the  point  of 
maximum  load,  thus  eliminating  any  possible  errors  of  observa- 
tion. 

The  general  results  of  the  tests  with  wrought-iron  round 
specimens  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  and,  mak- 
ing an  allowance  for  difference  in  individual  specimens,  wtiuld 
seem  to  follow  tlifi  same  general  law  as  the  flat  specimens,  in 
showing  a  decreasing  percentage  of  extension  when  measured 
after  nipture,  and  a  practically  constant  percentage  of  elonga- 
tion whrn  measured  at  the  time  of  maximum  load. 
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Tehsile  Btbbngth  and  Extension  akter  Ruftcbb,  also  at  Haxivum  Load 

yOB  WBOCOHT-IROJS  SFECIHEKS  or  DtFFERENT  Lenothb. 


So. 

LsBftHi. 

DUn, 

B.T.B.10N. 

a 

mt,M. 

1 
2 
8 

taches. 
2 
2 
2 

[DOhM. 

.630 
.633 
.683 

Ba.ioo 

51,300 

51,400 

ponndi. 

43,100 
43,400 

42,800 

p.e. 
28 

as.S 

26 

p-c 
48.5 

41.5 
40. S 

Tensile   Strsngth,   51.570 

4 

B 

4 
4 
4 

.042 
.038 
.621) 

Ql.SOII 

5o,auo 

51.100 

42,300 
41,800 
42.100 

26.25 
31.8 
28 

34 
29 
88.3 

Tensile   StreDgth,  51,070 

pounds. 
ExleDBion.  24,3— 33.7  |i.c. 

7 

e 

0 

6 

.630 
,628 

.621 

51,700 
51.000 
50,800 

43,300 
40.100 
41,600 

25 
26. a 

81.3 
28.8 
33.16 

Tensile  Strength,   50,070 

pounds. 
Esteneioti,  35.7— 31.1  p.e. 

10 

11 

13 

8 
8 
8 

.631 
.635 

.aia 

50,200 
51.800 
50,100 

4-3,600 
43,800 
41.100 

23.6 
22.25 
34.4 

38.4 
24.5 
37  8 

Tensile   Strength,  50.700 

poands. 
EHenflion,aa.4— 3«.7p.c. 

Arerago  diameter  of  reduced  eection  =  0.48  inch. 


The  general  conclusions  from  the  experiments  are  :  Firsf,  that 
a  etandard  size  of  specimeu  is  neceaaary  in  order  that  the  per- 
centage of  extension  shall  have  any  definite  value. 

Kci'ini,  that  the  nltimate  strength  of  specimens  of  boiler 
steel  or  of  homogeneous  wrought  irou,  for  specimens  between 
two  and  eight  inches  in  length,  is  independent  of  the  length  of 
the  test  specimen. 

Tkii-il,  that  measures  of  the  percent^e  of  elongation  taken 
at  the  instant  of  maximum  load  are  more  uniform  than  percent- 
ages of  extension  taken  in  the  usual  manner  after  rupture  has 
occurred. 

J^imrth,  the  percentages  of  elongation  at  maximum  load  are 
in  every  case  less  than  pe^cent£^5e  of  extension  taken  after  rup- 
ture, for  specimens  two  to  eight  inches  in  length,  but  they  are 
more  nearly  equal  as  the  specimen  is  longer. 

"While  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  are  not  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  form  a  basis  for  a  general  method  of 
reducing  the  results  obtained  with  one  length  to  those  which 
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would  be  obtained  with  another  length  of  Bpecimen,  jet,  for  the 
conditions  wliich  existed  for  tlie  tests  that  have  been  described* 


tlie  following  ^rnpliiciil  construction  will  serve  to  redact  the 
resnltn  from  the  cose  of  [>erceutii<;e  of  elonf;atiou  meiisun.Hl  after 
riiptnre.  to  that  of  percentage  of  extension  at  maximum  load. 
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ThuB,  for  instance,  in  Fig.  244  the  exteoBion  meaeureil  after 
rapture  is  abscissa ;  the  per  cent,  of  extension  at  masimiim  load, 
the  ordinate.  As  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  using  the 
diagram,  suppose  that  the  extension  measured  after  rupture  is 
30  per  cent  in  a  two-incli  specimen ;  it  will  be  found  that  this 
corresponds  to  1.5.3  per  cent,  elongation  at  maximum  load. 
This  result  is  obtained  by  noting  the  intersection  of  the  line 
corresponding  to  the  length  of  specimen  with  the  vertical  line 
from  30,  and  then  reading  the  corresponding  results  on  the  same 
horizontal  line  to  llie  left- 
Fig.  '245  is  a  diagram  used  in  a  similar  manner,  in  which  the 
length  of  specimen  in  inches  in  coordinated  with  the  percentage 
of  extension  at  maximum  load. 

DIS0DS9ION. 

Mr,  Guntavits  C.  Helming. — In  comment  upon  the  occasional 
inaccurate  use  of  the  word  "  ductility,"  referred  to  by  the  author 
in  his  note,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ductility  is  a 
j>hTsieal  quality,  and  elongation  is  an  effect  produced  by  extrane- 
ous forces.  No  matter  what  the  length  of  the  test-piece  may  be, 
"the  ductility  is  exactly  the  same,  although  the  elongation  varies 
in  proportion  to  the  shape  and  length  of  the  piece.  This  fact  of 
"percentage  of  elongation  being  the  same,  and  uniform  for  all 
lengths  of  test-pieces  at  the  maximum  load  the  test-piece  can 
carr}',  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  has  been  observed  frequently 
heretofore,  especially  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Wicksteed,  of  Leeds,  who  has 
recommended  to  adopt  the  proportionate  elongation  of  the  test- 
piece  up  to  the  maximum  load,  for  the  reason  that  no  matter 
what  size  of  test-piece  is  used,  you  will  always  get  the  same  result. 
1  think,  if  the  testing-machine  is  calibrated,  and  the  material  is  the 
same,  that  the  results  obtained  will  be  exactly  identical  for  all 
lengths  of  test-piece  when  elongation  is  measured  at  the  instant 
of  maximum  load.  Of  course,  it  gives  a  chance  to  the  operator  to 
run  his  machine  a  little  bit  further  than  the  maximum  load,  and 
then  measure  elongation,  because  it  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  to 
say  at  what  particular  point  the  maximum  load  is  reached.  But 
a  conacientiona  observer  can  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Of  course 
we  know  that  the  increased  percentage  of  elongation  due  to 
shorter  test-pieces  is  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  elonga- 
tion which  occui-s  within  from  1  to  2  inches  of  the  point  of 
fracture,  according  to  the  size  of  the  test-piece.     In  other  words, 
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with  a  test-piece  which  is  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  principal 
elongation  occurs  within  the  inch  and  a  half  about  the  point  of 
fracture ;  that  is,  |  of  an  inch  each  side  from  the  point  of  final 
parting.  Outside  that  inch  and  a  half  the  elongation  is  practi- 
cally constant,  just  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  instant  of  rupture. 
From  the  instant  of  maximum  load  on,  no  further  elongation 
occurs  in  the  rest  of  the  test-piece,  but  is  entirely  localized  around 
the  point  of  fracture  in  the  test-piece,  producing  stricture  and 
large  reduction  of  cross  section.  Barba's  experiments  showed  the 
same  thing,  although  ho  did  not  show  that  measurements  of 
elongation  at  maximum  load  gave  uniform  results  for  all  lengths 
of  test-piece,  it  is,  of  course,  only  one  more  fact  which  goes  to 
show  what  was  laid  before  the  Society  by  the  Committee  on 
Standard  Methods  of  Testing,  in  the  report  which  is  here  mentioned, 
and  which  is  a  translation  of  Professor  Belelubsky's  investigation 
of  the  whole  subject,  where  he  devises  a  method  and  formula  by 
which,  with  any  length  of  test-piece,  you  can,  by  plotting  or 
calculation,  determine  the  elongation  of  any  other  length  of  test- 
piece  of  the  same  material,  if  it  had  been  used.  He  shows  how 
you  can  eliminate  from  any  report  that  amount  of  elongation 
which  is  due  solely  to  the  constriction  about  the  point  of  fracture. 
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DCXLIX.* 

TESTS  MADE  ON  THE  EXPERIMENTAL   ENGINE  OF 
SIBLEY  COLLEGE,  CORNELL    UNIVERSITY. 

SIMPLE,  COMPOUND,  AND  TRIPLE  EXPANSION,  WITH  VARYING 
RATES  OF  EXPANSION,  AND  JACKETED  AND  UNJACKETED. 
EFFECT  OF  SPEED  AND  STEAM  PRESSURE  ON  CYLINDER  CON- 
DENSATION.     EFFECT  OF  VARYING  RATIOS  OF  COMPRESSION. 

BT  R.  C.  CARPENTER,  ITHACA,  K.  T. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  tests  which  will  be  described  in  this  article  were  made 
in  every  case  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  writer  and 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  O.  G.  Heilman,t  instructor, 
and  for  graduating  theses  by  various  post-graduate  students. 

• 

THE  ENGINE. 

The  engine  used  in  these  tests  was  the  Sibley  College  Experi- 
mental Engine,  designed  by  Edwin  Reynolds,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Dr.  Thurston.  As  a  whole,  it  may  be  described  as 
a  horizontal  triple-expansion  Corliss  engine,  coupled  to  three 
cranks  120  degrees  apart.  The  cylinders  are  9, 16,  and  24  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  common  stroke  of  36  inches.  The  shaft  is 
in  three  sections,  connected  by  flange  couplings ;  each  section 
carries  a  fly-wheel,  brake-wheel,  and  brake.  The  steam  and 
exhaust  piping  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  any  cylinder 
can  be  given  steam  direct  from  the  mains,  and  the  exhaust  from 
any  cylinder  can  be  discharged  into  either  or  both  of  the  receiv* 
ers,  and  from  thence  to  either  of  the  remaining  cylinders  or  into 
the  atmosphere  or  condenser.  The  receivers  are  placed  between 
the  high  and  intermediate,  and  the  intermediate  and  low 
pressure  cylinders.     All  cylinders  and  both  receivers  are  pro- 

*  Presented  at  the  Detroit  meeting  (June,  1895)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  Traniaetions. 

f  Mr.  0.  Q.  Heilman,  M.E.,  graduate  of  Sibley  College  in  1891,  janior  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a  small  cannon, 
July  4,  1894,  at  Williamsport,  Pa,  See  obituary  notice  in  Volume  XVI.  of  the 
Transactions, 
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Tided  with  steam  jackets,  and  the  cyUnder  jackete  are  piped 
in  such  a  way  that  those  on  either  heads  or  barrels  may  be 
used,  as  preferred,  or  both  at  once,  thus  making  possible  any 
use  of  the  jackets.  The  steam  condensed  in  any  jacket  may  be 
measured  separately.  The  condenser  is  a  Wheeler  surface  con- 
denser, and  receives  its  circulating  water  direct  from  the  Univer- 
sity water  mains.  A  Dean  air-pump  clears  the  condenser,  and 
discharges  directly  into  weighing  tanks,  making  the  steam  con- 
sumption easily  obtainable.  The  load  for  the  engine  is  furnished 
by  a  type  of  Prony  brake  *  (see  Fig.  247),  which,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  method  of  changing  the  friction  of  the  brake,  is  provided 
with  an  encircling  copper  tube  through  which  the  circulating 
discharge  from  the  condenser  is  pumped ;  by  the  manipulation 
of  the  induction  and  discharge  valves  on  the  tubes  the  pressure 
inside,  and  also  the  friction  of  the  brake,  can  be  very  nicely  regu- 
lated. The  water-tube  feature  of  the  brake  serves  also  to  keep 
the  brake-wheel  comparatively  cool. 

The  following  table  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  principal 
parts  of  each  engine,  the  clearance  being  obtained  by  aotual 
measurement,  repeated  several  times. 

General  Dimeitsions  of  Engines. 


Diameter  of  cylinder,  in  inches 

Length  of  stroke,  in  inches 

Clearance,  per  cent.     <  Cnmk 

Clearance,  cubic  feet,  j  ^^j^j^ 

Piston  displacement,  per  stroke,  cabic  feet.  <  n^-u* ' 

Area  piston,  in  sqaare  inches.  -J  r^^C 

Fly  wheels,  diameter,  in  feet 

"  **       face,  in  inches 

"  "       weight,  in  pounds 

Brake  wheels,  diameter,  in  feet, 

*'  '*        face,  in  inches 

weight,  in  pounds 

Crank-pin,  diameter,  in  inches 

"     length,  in  inches 

Connecting-rods,  length,  in  feet 


HlttH 
PRX8BUBS 

vurm 
Pbbmubb 

9 

16 

86 

W 

7.74 

8.97 

7.45 

8.89 

0.108 

0.876 

0.092 

0.867 

1.8291 

4.1887 

1.2879 

4.1204 

68.62 

201.06^ 

59.42 

197.86 

10 

18 

17 

17 

6984 

6988 

4 

4 

10 

10 

8i 

H 

8^ 

9 

9 

Low 


■98  "^  ^--^ 

86 
9.5 
9.S 
0.896 
0.812 
9.4247 
9.8373 
498.89 
448.19 

10 

17 

6986 
4 

10 

8i 
9 


*  This  brake  was  fully  deflcril)ed  in  paper  No.  559  of  the  TrmuaeHana  of  ihe 
American  Society  of  Mechani^^l  Evgineera,  toI.  xv.,  p.  62. 
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Hun  bearings,  diameter,  in  inches 

"  "   >       length,  in  Itichei 

Length  of  pullejr-bluck  beariDg.  in  inches. . 

Sleam-port  dimeLSions,  in  luches 

£xhaitat-port  dimensions,  in  inches 

Oiaineter  ol  steam-valre  seats.  Id  incbes. . . 

"         "  eihaust-Tiilve  seats,  in  incliea 

Tliiekneea  of  steam  space  \a  jacket,  in  iucb 

Diameter  of  piston  rod,  in  inches 

"         "  steam  inlet,  iu  Inches 

"         "  exliauat  outlet,  in  inches 

"         "  crank-plD,  ia  inches 


*x  18 
8i 


All  the  moving  parts  were  weighed  before  they  were  pat  in 
;f>lace.    The  weights  are  as  follows : 

Total  weight  of  tly  wheels 30,807  pounds. 

"        "        "  bralte  wheels 6,364  "' 

"         "         "  crank  shaft  and  eccentrics 9,958  " 

Weight  of  liigh -pressure  piston-rod  and  cross-head 378)  " 

"        "  intermediate-pressure  piston-rod  and  croBS-head  SOS  " 

"        "  low-pressure  pifllon-rod  and  croBB-head 790  " 

*'        "  higU-pressurs  connect  log- rod 2S1  " 

"        "  intermediale-presBure  connecting-rod 341  " 

"        "  low-pressure  connecting-rod 282  " 

Time  of  vibration  of  connecting-roda,  suspended  on  knife 


Hma. 

I».™.n,.Tr 

Low. 

Sua[)eiirieii  by  cran 
■■    lieaci 

Min.    SgC- 

Htn.    Bk. 
4      571 

4     41> 

Un.    Sec. 

end 

4       45 

4   A^ 

Rkckivbb  Dimekbionb. 


F1R9T.  on  HiQu. 

...0„„IX,.. 

L     "-h 

11  feet  7  inches. 
14  inches. 
15 

\\  inch. 
8.2  cubic  (e«t. 
G2.34  square  feet. 

Diameter 

20  inches. 

Hasting  surface 
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The  boiler  for  supplying  atesm  is  of  the  wster-tabe  type, 
built  by  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company,  and  is  of  250  horse- 
power capacity.     It  was  installed  about  seveu  years  ago,  uid 


is  designed  for  a  maximum  working  pressure  of  125  potmds, 
which,  at  present,  is  the  highest  pressure  available. 


The  reducing  motion  for  tlie  engine  was  designed  principally 
by  Mr.  Heilman.  It  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig. 
248 1  and  picture  (Fig.  249).     It  consists  of  a  cam,  AB^  piToted 
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to  the  frame,  and  made  in  such  a  form  that  when  in  contact 
with  a  roller,  R^  projecting  from  the  cross-head,  it  will  give  a 
perfectly  correct  motion  to  a  bar,  (7Z>,  extending  along  the  cyl- 
inder to  which  the  indicators  are  attached.  The  motion  has 
proved  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  will  be  clearly  understood 
from  the  sketch.  During  a  test  the  indicators  are  left  attached 
to  the  bar,  (72>,  at  a,  and  the  drum  motion  is  stopped  or  started 
by  simply  putting  the  lever  in  or  out  of  contact  with  the  pin 
in  the  cross-head.  When  diagrams  are  not  wafited,  the  lever,  AB^ 
is  held  out  of  contact  with  the  roller,  i?,  by  a  hook,  JEB,  which 
supports  the  lever.  This  is  released  automatically  by  turning 
the  cam,  (7,  so  that  the  trigger,  &,  engages  with  the  roller,  JS; 
a  device  due  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Eldridge. 

The  diagrams  on  all  the  cylinders  and  for  all  the  tests  were 
taken  simultaneously  by  aid  of  aA  electric  magnet,  operated  by 
a  battery  which  acts  so  as  to  draw  the  pencil  into  contact  with 
each  indicator  drum  when  diagrams  are  required.  The  arrange- 
ment adopted  was  designed  by  George  B.  Witherbee  (Oomell, 
1892)  and  O.  G.  Heilman,  as  the  result  of  considerable  experi- 
ment. The  device,  as  connected  to  a  Thompson  Indicator,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  260). 

The  jacket  water  in  all  the  tests  was  caught  in  closed  tanks, 
under  pressure  ;  these  were  provided  with  gauge  glasses,  and 
the  weight  was  determined  by  computation  from  the  volume 
and  temperature  while  under  pressure.  The  tanks  are  carefully 
calibrated  and  graduated,  so  that  the  contents  could  be  read  in 
cubic  feet.  The  water  from  each  jacket  runs  freely  to  either  of 
two  tanks,  which  are  so  arranged  that  one  can  be  filled  while 
the  other  is  emptying.  This  system  has  proved  very  satis- 
factory. 

METHOD  OF   TESTING. 

In  all  the  tests  to  be  described,  the  same  general  method  of 
operation  was  followed.  This,  in  general,  consisted  in  operat- 
ing the  engine  for  at  least  two  hours  under  the  load  to  be  car- 
ried during  the  test,  and  until  all  the  conditions  were  perfectly 
uniform,  before  beginning  the  test  The  actual  length  of  test 
was  in  each  case  rarely  less  than  three  hours,  and  in  some  cases 
was  eight  or  nine  hours,  and  often  the  test  was  repeated.  It  was 
found  that  about  two  hours  were  required,  especially  when  the 
engine  was  being  operated  as  a  triple-expansion,  to  secure  per- 
fectly uniform  conditions,  some  of  the  short  tests  showing  phe- 
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lally  high  economy  dne  to  the  retentiou  of  a  portion  of 
the  steam  in  Teoeivers  and  condeneers.  The  system  of  piping 
leading  to  the  engine  is  so  arranged  that,  by  opening  or  ciosing 
valves,  steam  can  be  supplied  tn  any  cylinder  at  pleasure,  and 
connections  are  also  made,  of  similar  nature,  to  the  condenser. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  many  of  these  valves  were  likely  to 


leak,  and  all  were  somewhat  ander  sospicion,  so  the  rule  was 
adopted  of  actually  disconnecting  all  unuecesaory  piping  for 
each  test,  thus  )ireclading  any  possibility  of  error  due  to  leaky 
valves. 

The  tests  recorded  are,  lirst,  those  made  by  H.  K.  Spencer ; 
and,  second,  those  made  by  L.  S.  Marks  and  S.  H.  Barraclongh. 

These  tests  were,  in  evert'  case,  of  considerable  length,  and 
made  with  unusual  care.     In  general,  wa  have  not  found  it  pes- 
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sible  to  aecure  reliable  teBQlts  in  tests  made  bj  unde^pradaate 
students,  and  conBeqnently  none  of  that  kind  are  reoorded  in  oar 
pertuanent  records. 


TESTS  lUDB  BY  HENBY  K.  BPENOEB,  H.E.,  OABDIDAXK  FOB  TBS 
DEGEEE   H.M.E. 

Tbe  general  object  of  the  series  of  tests  made  bj  Mr,  Spenoer 
vas  to  obtain  the  economy  of  the  engine  for  different  ratios  of 


4 
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expansion  when  working  under  different  oomlitioas,  ae  a  simple, 
ooupound,  or  triple-ex  pan  aiuu  engine.  The  time  at  command 
permitted  the  finishing  of  these  tests  simply  for  constant  and 
uniform  steam  pressures.  In  this  aeries  there  were  made  seven- 
teen tests  with  tbe  aimple  engine,  the  same  number  with  the 
compound  engine,  and  eighteen  tests  with  the  triple-expansion 
engine. 

The  tests  made  on  the  simple  engine  were  with  steam  press- 
ures as  nearly  as  possible  110  pounds,  by  gauge  at  the  boiler. 
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and  22 1  inches  of  racunm  in  the  condenser,  it  not  being  possible 
to  secure  a  better  vacuum  without  the  use  of  more  condensing 
water  than  could  well  be  spared.  The  engine  was  tested  sim- 
ply under  two  conditions ;  first,  without  steam  in  the  jackets, 
and  second,  with  the  jackets  filled  with  steam  at  boiler  pressure. 
The  first  series  of  testa  were  made  with  different  ratios  of  expan- 
sion, and  are  denoted  in  the  log  as  A„  A:..,  etc.  The  second  sorieH 
of  tests  fire  similarly  denoted  an  B;,  B-,  etc.  The  full  particu- 
lars and  results  of  tiie  test  are  given  in  the  accoinpanying  pages. 
The  accompanying  diagrams.  Figs.  251,  252,  and  253,  show  the 
general  results  of  the  test.  For  the  simph'  engine  there  is  con- 
siderable saving  due  to  the  use  of  the  steam-jacket,  except  under 
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one  condition.  The  diagram  showing  the  total  water  consump- 
tion coordinated  with  horse-power  is  interesting,  since  it  shows 
the  form  of  curve  derived  by  WiHans,  as  characteristic  o(  an  auto- 
matic engine.  This  is  of  interest  when  compared  with  the  re- 
snlts  obtained  in  operating  the  same  engine  with  a  throttling 
governor  (see  tests,  Marks  and  Barracloughl,  described  later  in 
this  article,  in  which  case  the  line  of  total  water  consumption 
on  the  diagram  becomes  perfectly  straight  The  following 
tables  give  the  average  results  of  the  various  tests  on  the  simple 
engine. 

The  results  of  the  test  are  all  based  on  the  indicated  horse- 
power, and  in  a  number  of  the  tests  the  brake  horse-power  is 
not  recorded. 
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TEST  OP  SIMPLE  CORLISS  ENGINE.   COND5a«8IKa. 


CKJAeic«™i. 

Jack 

IT  ID, 

No,  ofEi- 

Weight  of 

auampti 

^tJ.^ 

Weight  of 

'■"n-™^,.^ 

LHP. 

Hour. 

■  Uoiir!^ 

g.53 

14.18 

mt 

47.  (H 

8.98 

14.18 

309.6 

35.93 

673 

S2.90 

19.85 

518.35 

26,16 

30.34 

3.61 

783 

26.82 

ao.3fl 

8.97 

719.8 

23.77 

30-88 

5.7B 

993 

34-91 

40.18 

B.aa 

694.26 

23.74 

62.41 

3-88 

23.45 

•46.37 

5.04 

1064.66 

23.96 

•59.63 

3  47 

142.5 

33.90 

50.34 

4.43 

1153.51) 

23,94 

154.5 

24.71 

62.  S9 

73.07 

..=» 

187.8 

36.54 

1    71.68 

3.31 

1838.75 

25.37 

*  Oaration  of  tt«t,  9  lionra. 
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Tehpekatube*. 
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Testa  on  the  oomponnd  engine  were  made  in  a  aimilar  man- 
ner, under  two  sets  of  conditions :  the  first  being  without  the 
use  of  jackets ;  the  second,  with  the  high-pressure  cylinder  and 
firat  receiver  jackets  in  use*  The  first  series  of  tests  with 
jackets  empty  are  denoted  by  0,,  Cj,  etc.  Tie  second  series  of 
tests,  in  which  the  jackets  on  the  high-pressure  cylinder  and 
on  the  first  receiver  were  in  use,  are  denoted  by  Di,  D„  etct 
Kegarding  the  general  economy  of  the  compound  engine  it  will 
he  noticed  that  except  (or  very  low  loads  the  unjaoketed  engine 
gave,  in  the  testa  made  by  Mr.  Spencer,  rather  better  results 
than  those  with  the  jacket.  In  the  tests  by  Mr,  Spencer  the 
steam  pressure  was  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  at  110 
pounds,  by  gauge,  at  the  boilers,  the  vacuum  at  tlie  condenser 
at  22  inches.  In  the  later  tests,  series  G  and  H,  the  steam  press- 
ure was  about  10  pounds  lower,  but  the  general  results  remain 
the  same.  The  difl'ereuce,  in  any  case,  in  the  economy  of  the 
compound  engine,  whether  jacketed  or  unjacketed,  is  very  slight 
In  this  series  of  tests  the  engine  was  not  operated  with  low- 
pressure  jackets  in  use,  but  from  some  preliminary  trials  it  would 
seem  that  equally  good  or  bettor  results  will  be  obtained  when 
high-pressure  steam  is  used  in  that  steam  jacket  (see  tests  G„ 
Gj,  etc.).  The  best  resnlts  in  any  tests  yet  made  seem  to  have 
been  obtained  with  the  use  of  the  jackets,  but  in  no  case  has  this 
difference  amounted  to  5  per  cent,  (see  test  G^\  Slight  changes 
in  steam  pressure  or  in  the  vacuum  seem  to  make  more  differ- 
ence upon  results  than  changes  in  the  condition  with  respect  to 
jacketing. 

*  11  shoald  h«  remf  mber^d  t1iat  in  engin^a  of  thifl  class  the  steBm-cheat  ia  a 
eomewhst  efTrcCivt.-  form  uf  jncket,  aud  rtiDnot  be  drnpeased  with  \a  any  methud 
«t  trial. 

f  A  few  testa  nm  Intiladod  in  this  report,  mode  with  the  steam .jsc bets  all  lii 
oae,  under  the  immediate  BU)>ervieion  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Eldridge,  mambtr  of  the 
Society.  These  Intter  Ie»<ts  nre  marked  G,,  G„  etc.,  And  Aa  not  oover  as  wide  a 
itmgu  lit  eipanaiuu  as  tbuse  made  b;  Mi,  SpuDcei. 
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TRIPLE-EXPANSION  ENGINE. 

Testa  on  the  triple-expansion  engine  are  denoted  by  B,,  Ej, 
etc..  and  by  Fi,  Fj,  etc.  In  this  case  tests  were  made  with  the 
en^rine  iiQJacketed  entirely,  and  also  with  the  steam  in  all  the 
jackets  excepting  that  of  the  low-pressure  cylioder.  A  few 
testa  were  made  with  the  low-pressure  engine  jacketed,  of  which 
the  results  of  only  one  test  are  given  here,  but  for  this  condition 
sufficient  data  has  not  been  obtained  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  a  saving  due  to  its  use. 

The  results  of  these  various  tests  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying tables  and  diagrams. 
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The  best  results  from  the  series  of  tests  obtained  by  Mr.  Spen- 
cer was  13.68  pounds  for  the  triple-expansion  engine,  with  high 
pressure  and  intermediate  pressure  and  both  receivers  jacketed, 
with  119  pounds  pressure  at  the  boiler  and  24.3  inches  of  vac- 
uum. With  a  little  higher  pressure,  125  pounds  by  gange,  and 
practically  the  same  vacuum  under  about  the  same  conditions, 
the  engine  has  given  the  steam  consumption  of  13.3  pounds  per 
I.  H.  P.  per  hour.  It  seems,  however,  quite  probable  that  this 
latter  number  will  be  sensibly  reduced  by  othei  combinations  of 
jacketiup. 
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TRIPLE-EXPANSION   ENGINE. 
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A  series  of  \estB  have  been  made  of  both  the  componnd  and 
triple-expansion   engine,   with   high-pressure    steam   in  all  the 

jftckets. 

The  resnlts  of  these  teats  are  not,  however,  included  in  this 
report.  No  tests  have  been  made  with  the  low-pressure  engine 
jacketed  with  low-pressure  steam,  although  such  a  practice  has 
proved  of  great  benefit  on  many  engines. 

The  following  tests  were  in  charge  of  A.  H.  Eldridge,  M-E., 
and  show  the  performance  of  the  compound  engine  with  all  the 
jackets  in  use.  The  writer  regrets  that  the  tests  relating  to  the 
triple-expansion  engine  under  the  same  condition  cannot  ba 
given  at  this  time. 
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TESTS  MADE  ON  THESIS  WORE  FOR  DEGREE  OF  H.H.E.,  BT  L.  S. 
HARKS,  B.SC.  ILONDONl,'  FBLLOW  OF  BIBLET  COIJ.EGE,  CORNELL 
UNireBSmr,  ASSOCIATE  OF  MASON  OOLLEOE,  BIRMINGHAM,  ENG- 
LAND ;  AND  BY  S.  HENRI  BABRACLODOH,  B.a.,  UNITEBfiIXY  OF 
SYDNEY,    S.    S.    W. 

The  tests  conducteil  by  Messrs.  Marks  and  Barraolongh  were 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rariation  in  cylinder  ood- 
densatioD  for  different  ranges  of  steam  pressure,  and  for  vari- 
OU9  speeds.  For  tliia  purpose  the  governor  of  the  engine 
■waa  arranged  so  as  to  operate  at  a  fixed  cnt-off,  and  the  number 
of  revolutions  was  varied  by  changing  the  load  on  the  brake. 
A  series  of  twenty-three  testa  was  made,  with  different  ranges 
of  speed  and  steam  pressures,  the  results  being  given  very  folly 
in  the  succeeding  tables  and  diagrams. 
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EXPRESSION  FOB  CYLINDER   CONDENSATION. 

Messrs.  Marks  and  Barraclough  made  a  comparison  of  the 
results  of  their  experiments,  with  all  the  experiments  to  be 
found  on  the  subject,  from  which  they  concluded  that  the  cylin- 
der condensation  could  be  expressed  in  every  case  by  an  equa- 
tion of  the  form  //.V^  =  a  constant.  Here  x  is  dependent  upon 
the  initial  pressure,  and  is  very  nearly  x  =  27 /j)  +  3,  where  p  is 
the  initial  pressure.  In  the  above  equation  //  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  heat  units  given  to  the  walls  per  revolution,  and  C  is 
a  constant,  hence  //=  C,  N"". 

The  accompanying  diagrams  (Figs.  263-269  >  show  the  relation 
of  the  various  quantities  entering  into  the  equation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  work  performed.  Mr.  Marks  did  not  see,  as  a  result 
of  the  investigations,  that  range  of  temperature  was  a  function 
of  cylinder  condensation.  Mr.  Barraclough,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  the  condensation  to  be  a  function  of  the  range  of 
temperature,  and  to  be  represented  by  an  equation  in  which 
A  =  IC  iT  —  t)  -\-  by  in  which  .1  is  the  amount  of  steam  condensed 
per  minute,  T  —  t  the  temperature  range,  K  and  B  constants. 
The  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  266. 

Figs.  260,  262,  and  263  show  the  variation  in  steam  consump- 
tion for  change  of  speed,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  the  steam 
consumption  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour  diminishes  with  increase  in 
speed,  the  rate  of  diminution  being  at  first  very  great,  but 
gradually  decreasing,  giving  a  curved  line.  The  total  steam 
consumption  coordinated  with  horse-power  for  fixed  cut-off  and 
constant  steam  pressure,  but  for  variable  speed  (see  Figs.  258, 
262,  and  269)  is  in  each  case  a  straight  line,  the  equations  of 
which  were  as  follows  for  the  different  cases : 

Let  y  =  the  total  steam  per  hour,  x  =  corresponding  horse- 
power, we  have  the  following  equations : 

For  80  pounds  steam  pressure,  ^  =  24.  j  +  130. 
For  100  pounds  steam  pressure,  y  =  22.2  x  -h  146. 
For  120  pounds  steam  pressure,  y  ~  21.76  x  +  136. 

From  the  above  equations  of  steam  consumption  y/x  for  each 
case  can  be  computed. 

The  diagram  for  total  water  consumption,  in  the  case  of  varia- 
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tion  in  initial  pressure  for  constant  speed,  is  also  a  straiglit  line 
{see  Fig.  261  i. 

Tests  are  now  in  process  of  completion,  of  the  engine  when 
operated  under  conditions  of  jacketing  different  from  those  given, 
and  for  higher  and  lower  ateam  pressures.  The  general  line  of 
work,  however,  which  is  in  process  of  completion  this  year  is, 


^mial  Compresaii 
Fia.  371, 


first,  the  determination  of  the  effect  of  change  in  steam  press- 
Tire  ;  and,  second,  the  effect  of  very  greatly  increasing  the  clear- 
ance. 

The  results  of   tests   made     nnder   other  conditions  will  bd 
reported  at  a  later  meeting  of  the  Society. 

EPFECT   OF   COMPRESSION. 

In  addition  to  those  aliove  described,  various  other  investiga* 
tioDs  have  beeu  nir.de  from  time  to  time  for  special  purposes. 
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One  interesting  series  of  experiments  was  made  to  determine 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  amount  of  compression,  other  con- 
ditions remaining  unchanged.  This  series  is  not  exhausted,  and 
many  cases  remain  to  be  tried ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
trials  made,  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  we  are  justified 
in  concluding,  for  this  engine  at  least,  that  an  increase  in  the 


Case  II. — Medium  Compression.    (See  page  05t).) 

Fio.  272. 

amount  of  compression  reduces  the  amount  of  work  of  the 
engine  equally  as  much,  or  more,  than  is  compensated  for  by 
the  gain  in  reduction  of  cylinder  condensatioiL  The  first  teat, 
in  charge  of  Professor  J.  H.  Barr,  has  been  reported  to  the 
Society,*  and  a  brief  abstract  only  is  given  here.    The  engine 

*  ** (Governing  by  Compression,"  by  Professor  John  U.  Barr,  Volume  ZVI.  of 
the  Transactions. 
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as  run  in  its  normal  condition,  with  very  little  compression 
/asea  A  and  C),  for  two  different  loads,  and  then  the  governor 
as  blocked,  bo  thai  the  ciit-off  occurred  at  a  late  point  and  the 
igulation  was  performsd  by  compreasiou,  tests  being  made 
ith  constant  brake  loads.  In  this  caae  there  was  no  great 
ifierence  in  the  results,  although  the  cylinder  coudeuijatioii  was 


I 


laterially  reduced  when  the  compression  was  high,  as  compared 
ith  that  when  the  compression  was  small.  This  is  shown  by 
le  position  of  the  saturation  curve  on  the  diagram  of  Figs.  27'1 
id  275. 

In  the  other  tests  tor  this  purpose  the  cut-off  was  maintained 
!  nearly  as  possible   uonstanl,  and  the   engine  was  operated 


J 
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Nnmber  of  Tern 

luilicutor  spring-,  pounds  per  inch 

Revolntioiie 

Brake  lond,  pounilB 

TempiTatiira. 

CalorimeUT 

Lliacliurge  water 

Condenand-eLeBiu 

Engiue-room 

Preisura. 

Boiler  gauge,  pounds 

"Burumeter,  29.1  inches,  pounds 

Condeiiiier.  iiiciiea  llg.,  pounds 

CondenBer,  Inche.-i,  pounds 

Boiliug  temperaluri.',  utmurpberic  pieesure,  F\ 

Weighla. 

Total  eleam  per  lionr.  pounds 

Toial  condensing  water  per  hour,  pounds 

IHaffT/im  IXmentiuM. 

Cat-o&,  per  c«iit.,  stroke 

Helesae,  per  cent.,  etroke.. 

C'ompreaaion,  per  cent., stroke 

Absolute  pressure  at  point  cut-ofl,  pouuds 

Absoluie  pressure  at  reli-aae.  pounds 

Absolute  pressurt',  end  of  compression,  pounds. 
Absolute  pressnie,  return  stroke 

Wfirk. 

LII.  P..]iead 

I.  EL  P.,  crank 

TolalL  H.  P 

D.  H.  P 

HechaDiciil  '■tficiency 

WiiUr  Coiiiuniplion. 

Perl.  n.  P.,  per  hour,  actual 

Her  I.  £1.  P.,  per  honr,  corrscted  cal 

P^r  D.  U.  P.,  per  hour,  cnrrectad  cal 

Per  I.  U.  P.,  Ill  point  cutoff,  per  diagram.. . . . 

Pr^r  I.  U.  P.,  Bt  point  relesBe 

Tliemindynumical  efflcieney 

Per  cent,  of  cleDni  Bccouilteti  for  nt  cut-off  . . . . 
Per  cent,  of  ^teum  ucrounted  fur  at  release.  ■ . . 


I. 

11. 

40 

40 

85 

aw 

275 

366 

37.5 

87.8 

86.4 

83.1 

83. C 

81-3 

81 

43.6 

44 

71.0 

70 

14,28 

14.38 

6-8 

6.1 

U 

910.6 

aio.7 

1008. 8 

B«,8 

10386 

198S8 

21.3 
98.9 

31.6 
88. S 

11.4 

3S 

80,3 

79.6 

35.3 

35,3 

34. a 

68 

la.i 

14.7 

15.5 

88,0 

81.8 

80,0 

29.0 

0.70 

0.8 

81.37 

81.6 

81.03 

81.8 

18.8 

18.7 

n.e 

32.7 

U.l 

14.1 

60.0 

69.3 

73.3 

69.0 
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with  a  varying  amount  of  compression.  This  could  be  regulated 
by  adjustment  of  the  exhaust  wrist  plates.  The  above  tests 
were  all  made  with  the  simple  engine,  unjacketed,  working  be- 
tween constant  temperature  limits.  The  summary  of  results  of 
these  tests  is  given  on  page  957,  and  sample  diagrams  are  shown 
in  Figs.  271,  272,  and  273. 


Number  of  Run. 


Load  on  brake 

Len^h  of  ran,  hoars 

Condensed  steam,  per  hour,  poands 

Averaj^  I.  H.  P 

Steaui  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  pounds 

Cut-off,  per  cent,  of  stroke 

Cut-off,  pressure  above  atmosphere 

Compresttion  pressure,  above  atmosphere. . . 


A 


B 


220 
3 
575.6 
18.15 
43.77 

1.5 
106 
20 


220 
8 
I  604 
!  13.98 
43.20 
;  17.5 

108 
'  118 


832 
8 
780.88 
24.711 
81.45 
4.5 
109 
19 


882 
3 

890.38 
25.79 
85.2 
26.8 

108 

120 


The  results  of  this  test  have  been  discussed  in  a  paper  on 
the  subject  of  governing  by  compression,  by  Professor  John  H. 
Barr,  read  at  the  New  York  meeting,  November,  1894. 

Figs.  274  and  275,  from  a  previous  paper  *  by  the  author, 
give  the  form  of  sample  diagrams,  corresponding  to  Testa  A 
and  Tests  B. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mi\  William  Kent. — I  hope  Professor  Carpenter  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  boiler  with  only  120  pounds  pressure.  I  hope  he 
will  use  170  pounds  pressure.  It  is  not  of  so  much  importance  to 
know  what  a  triple-expansion  engine  will  do  at  120  pounds  press- 
ure when  the  commercial  pressures  are  160  pounds.  Again,  I 
would  like  the  author  to  explain,  if  he  can,  why  the  very  best  test 
made  of  all  the  series  of  this  engine  gives  an  economy  so  much 
lower  than  has  been  achieved  by  triple-expansion  engines  else- 
where. 

Professor  Catyenter, — Our  engine  is  a  small  engine  with  large 
clearances.  AVe  cannot  get  the  same  economy  which  is  obtained 
with  large  engines,  yet  I  believe  few  engines  have  done  better 
when  working  between  the  same  temperature  limits.  If  clear- 
ance could  be  had  without  increasing  extra  surface  for  condensa- 
tion,  it  would  have  no  eflfect  on  the  economy,  as  indicated  by  our 
recent  tests.     It  is,  no  doubt,  of  considenible  importance. 


*  '*  The  Saturmtion  Carve  as  a  Reference  Line  for  lodioator 
XV.,  Trans€tctions, 


▼oL 
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Mr.  Kent. — Another  point  is  that  the  maximum  speed  of  this 
engine  is  less  than  100  revolutions,  Corliss  engines  have  been 
made  to  run  much  faster  than  that.  Let  us  have  this  engine  run 
with  aa  high  speed  as  the  Corliss  engine  can  give. 

Mr.  George  I.  Tiochcaod. — I  should  think  the  poor  vacuum 
realized  in  the  condenser  explains  the  low  economy  of  this  engine 
more  rationally  ihau  the  large  clearances  and  its  small  size.  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  gratification  if  Professor  Carpenter  will  con- 
centrate, in  some  one  place  in  the  paper,  his  purposes  in  making 
the  tests  and  his  views  resulting  from  them.  I  hope  that  he  will 
carry  out  tests  at  an  early  date  to  find  out  just  the  value  of  the 
intermediate  cylinder  in  reducing  coal  consumption,  especially 
with  variable  loads,  and  that  he  will  place  the  results  on  record 
for  inspection. 

Mr.  Storm  Hull. — T  have  been  very  much  interested  in  tbia 
paper,  and  for  two  or  three  years  I  have  been  conducting  a  series 
of  experiments  in  the  very  line  of  Professor  Carpenter's.  I  have 
an  engine  of  a  different  character.  It  is  a  compound  engine  only, 
and  with  poppet  valves,  but  which  has  the  advantage  in  this 
case  of  running  at  varying  speed.  It  can  run  from  75  to  150 
revolutions.  But  the  general  results  of  Professor  Carpenter  have 
been  confirmed  in  a  general  way.  I  think,  however,  we  have 
obtained  more  favorable  results  for  the  jacket  than  Professor 
Carpenter  has  obtaininl.  But  my  investigations  especially  have 
been  to  determine  the  influence  of  change  of  speed  and  of  cut-ofl?. 
My  experiments  have  shown  that  the  larger  the  load  is  and  the 
later  the  cut-off  is,  the  smaller  the  influence  of  the  jacket  will  be, 
and  the  higher  the  speed,  the  smaller  the  influence.  I  think  the 
i-esults  which  I  obtained  are  more  favorable  to  the  jacketing  than 
Professor  Carpenter's.  We  have  also  a  large  clearance,  and  we 
have  found,  also,  that  the  clearance  is  an  important  element. 
I  would  like  to  pi'esent  these  matters  to  a  later  meeting,  so  I  will 
not  say  much  about  them  at  the  present  time. 

Profees&r  C'iii-jh'nti:r.—ln  regard  to  Mr,  Kent's  remarks,  I  have 
not  felt,  nor  do  I  (<'ei,  that  it  is  safe  to  draw  any  general  oonolit 
sions  from  our  tests.  There  are  many  conditions  yet  to  be 
examined,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  paper  had  better  stand  in  its 
present  form.  1  took  gretU  pains  to  give  objects  and  conclusions 
in  advance  of  the  data  of  each  test.  All  conclusions,  so  far  as 
we  can  give  them  at  present,  are  to  be  found  in  this  fonn  in  this 
paper.    We  hiji>e  to  gel  in  later  times  more  complete  data  ami 
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fuller  results,  and  I  hope  we  may  at  that  time  be  able  to  give  those 
conclusions  which  seem  so  desirable. 

I  think  what  Mr.  Rockwood  said  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the 
poor  vacuum  is  largely  the  source  of  poor  economy.  I  hope  that 
wo  may  be  able  to  make  complete  tests,  in  the  manner  suggested, 
with  the  intermediate  cylinder  left  out,  I  might  say  that  we 
have  already  made  a  few  tests  in  that  way.  But  unfortunately, 
Mr.  Ileilman,  the  instructor  in  charge,  was  killed  in  an  accident, 
and  the  results  of  these  tests  could  never  afterwards  be  found.  The 
results,  I  believe,  showeil  somewhat  in  favor  of  Mr.  Rockwood's 
method ;  but  just  how  much  I  am  not  able  to  state  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  putting  in  a  boiler  to  carry  450  pounds  of  steam 
pressure,  and  we  have  already  been  making  tests  on  one  at  500  and 
700  pounds,  so  that  I  think  that  we  will  perhaps  in  a  short  time 
find  out  the  effect  of  high-pressure  steam. 

In  this  connection  I  may  refer  to  correspondence  which  has 
been  in  progress  concerning  the  electric  device  used  in  the  tests  of 
this  engine,  to  operate  a  number  of  indicators  simultaneously.  A 
well-known  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  standard  steam 
appliances  in  the  city  of  Boston  has  written  to  say  that  the  device 
of  Messrs.  Witherbee  and  Ileilman  is  very  similar  to  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Sargeant,  who  obtainetl  letters-patent  of  the 
United  States  for  an  electric  device  by  which  any  number  of 
diagrams  could  be  taken  from  as  many  different  cylinders  si. 
multaneously.  This  patent  is  No.  450731,  dated  April  21,  1891. 
Since  then  Mr.  Frederick  Lane  has  improved  on  this  invention, 
and  received  letters-patent  of  the  United  States,  numbered  530433, 
December  4,  1894,  covering  the  same  improvement. 

In  1892  this  same  company  was  called  on  to  furnish  apparatus 
for  the  simultiineous  o])eration  of  several  indicators  by  electrical 
means,  and  after  making  inquiry  in  various  directions  they  were 
unable  to  find  any  one  who  had  a  knowledge  of  such  a  device. 
Before  getting  out  the  patent  in  1891  they  made  an  extendetl  search 
over  the  period  of  ten  years  prior  to  that  date,  and  finding  noth- 
ing in  any  way  relating  to  such  electrical  device,  they  proceeded 
with  confidence  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the  Sargeant 
patent  above  referred  to. 

Our  view  in  the  laboratory  has  always  considered  devices  of 
this  class  in  the  nature  of  scientific  appaiutus,  and  so  we  had  never 
taken  occasion  to  look  up  the  record  or  chronology  of  the  matter 
until  this  correspondence  was  brought  to  our  attention.     It  may 
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it,  therefore,  be  without  interest  that  1  quote  the  following  letter 
>in  one  of  our  best-known  experts  in  the  testing  of  multiple- 
liuder  engines : 

Jvne  23,  1305. 
at.  R.  C.  Carpenteb. 

Dear  Sir  :—l  received  a  note  tlie  other  day  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Henlhorn.  aayiBg 
It  lie  liad  bad  some  carrt^s pond e nee  with  yon  regarding  the  iic«  of  an  electro- 
^et  to  operate  tbe  pencil  of  an  iDdicator.*  1  thought  that  it  might  be  of 
eredt  to  you  to  knoir  tbe  dates  when  1  first  made  and  ased  each  sn  attachmeat. 
awiogs  mere  made  in  April,  188B,  work  began  on  flrBtinBtrunientin  June,  I889_ 
1  experimented  with  otT  and  on  during  the  summer.  Firat  set  of  six  iudicatotB 
npleled  November  27,  1869,  First  used  to  regnlar  work  in  testing  engines, 
eemberlO,  1889. 

Very  truly  yonre, 

Aba  M.  Mattice. 

■The  device  was  uEed  in  laet  of  Narraganaett  engine,  in  1891,  desi-ribed  Id 
per  bj  Mr,  J.  T.  Henthoni.  TraMoctitmi,  vol.  xli.,  p.  643. 
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THE  EFFICIENOT  OF  BOILERS:  A  CRITICISM  0 
THE  80CIETTS  STANDARD  CODE  OF  REPOR 
ING  BOILER    TRIALS, 

BT  F.   W.  DEAN,  BOSTON,  XA88. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Thebe  is  no  oommon  matter  about  which  there  are  fewer 
accurate  and  scientific  ideas  than  about  boilers,  their  actual 
performance,  the  reasons  therefor,  the  proper  criterion  by 
wliich  to  judge  of  their  performance,  and  the  economical  merit 
of  a  boiler.  There  is  also,  in  the  minds  of  many  who  ought  to 
know*  no  idea  of  the  limitations  of  boiler  eyaporations,  nor  of 
the  magnitude  or  nature  of  boiler  losses.  Extraordinary,  if  not 
impossible,  guarantees  are  made,  and  evidently  only  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  contracts,  and  trusting  to  good  fortune  to 
escape  a  penalty.  Such  guarantees  produce  injury  to  other  boiler 
makers,  mislead  the  consumer,  later  causing  him,  when  he  finds 
out  the  impossibility  of  the  guarantee,  a  great  deal  of  annoyance, 
if  not  expense^  and  are,  in  fact,  immoral. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  use  a  particularly  rich  quality  of  coal 
on  a  boiler  trial,  and  to  use  the  result,  which  is  wonderfully 
good,  in  advertising  the  boiler,  and  thus  to  deceive  the  pnblia 
Any  coal  dealer  probably  will  furnish  a  picked  lot  of  coal  for 
tests,  and  will  send  it  sealed  in  a  box  car  to  the  place  of  con- 
sumption. Nobody  feels  the  advantage  more  than  the  writer 
of  having  a  standard  coal  of  uniform  quality  for  boiler  trials  in 
this  country,  as  they  have  hand-picked  Nixon's  Navigation  Coal 
in  England,  but  there  could  scarcely  be  anything  more  mislead* 
ing  than  results  sometimes  published.  A  poor  boiler  tested 
with  good  coal  may  give  a  greater  evaporation  than  a  good 
boiler  with  poor  coal. 

Besults  may  be  vitiated  for  comparison  by  drying  samples  of 
coal,  for  moisture  allowance,  different  lengths  of  time.     Some- 

*  Presented  at  the  Detroit  inoetiiig  (June,  IdO**))  of  the  American  Sodetj  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  IhmneUimM, 
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iimes  the  sample  is  dried  twenty-four  hours,  and  thus  is  favor- 
able to  the  boiler,  while  other  aampies  niavbe  dried  six  or  eight 
hours.  In  order  to  do  awiij  with  this  difficulty  I  recommend 
that  a  well-flelected  sample,  weighing  six  or  eight  pounds,  be  dried 
six  hours  in  a  clean  pan  placed  on  the  boiler  fine.  This  sample 
should  be  weighed  with  a  scale  which  is  accurate  to  quarter 
ounces. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  lead  to  the  inquiry.  How  can  a 
boiler  trial  be  reported  so  as  to  show  the  true  value  of  tlie 
boiler  as  a  generator  of  the  possible  heat  in  the  fuel  and  as  an 
absorber  of  the  heat  generated,  independent  of  the  quality  of 
the  fuel  ?  The  reply  to  this  question  is  that  its  "  efficiency  " 
must  be  detennined  and  reported.  The  definition  of  "  effi- 
ciency "  is  as  follows  :  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler  is  the  ratio 
between  the  total  heat  which  any  given  coal  can  generate  by 
complete  combustion,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  water  and  steam  heated  aud  generated. 

The  next  question  is  :  How  can  dealers  be  made  to  base  their 
guarantees  npou  efiBciency,  and  how  can  purchasers  be  made  to 
'Understand  the  meaning  of  efficiency  ?  The  answer  is :  Through 
the  effi>rts  of  this  Society. 

This  naturally  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  report  by  a  oommit- 
tee  of  and  to  this  Society,  recommending  a  standard  method  of 
making  and  reporting  boiler  trials,  as  printed  in  Volume  TI.  of 
ihe  Trawtact toils.* 

That  report  is  emphatic  in  expressing  the  desirability,  of  a 
standard  method,  and  particularly  of  the  importance  of  express- 
ing the  value  of  the  boiler.  On  page  259  the  report  says  :  "  The 
scheme  mast  also  be  so  complete  that,  if  carefully  and  exactly 
followed,  the  precise  value  of  the  boiler  may  be  ascertained 
with  certainty."  Yet  after  this  the  word  "  efficiency  "  is  scarcely 
mentioned,  much  less  recommended  as  a  measure  of  value,  thus 
wholly  missing  the  point.  Wherever  used,  it  is  iu  the  most 
general  sense.  Iu  one  discussion  it  appears  with  its  proper 
signification. 

The  report  recoramendsj  on  pages  262-3,  that  its  standards  of 
power  and  economy  be  respectively  the  "  commercial  horse- 
power "  and  "  unit  of  evaporation,"  both  of  which  are  explained. 
It  then  says,  page  'liVA,  that  the  relative  economy  of  boilers  is 

•  ■■  Report  of  b  Coiinjiitle^  ...n  n  Sundard  Method  ot  Steam  Boiler  Trlala,"  vol. 
t,  p.  Srifl.  No.  IfiS, 
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expressed  by  the  number  of  units  of  evaporation  obtained  bj  a 
pound  of  combustible.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  In  fact,  this  conveys  only  the  roughest  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive economv  of  boilers,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that 
combustible,  as  well  as  coal,  varies  in  heat  value  per  pound.  In 
a  recent  case  that  came  under  the  writer's  notice  a  pound  of 
combustible  contained  14,177  units  of  heat,  and  another  15,398.* 
The  latter  is  8.6  per  cent  greater  than  the  former,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  evaporate  at  least  8.6  per  cent,  more  water  from 
and  at  212  degrees.  If  the  evaporations  per  pound  of  com- 
bustible in  the  two  boilers  using  these  coals  had  been  equal, 
according  to  our  Society's  code  they  would  have  been  equally 
good  boilers.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  would  have 
been  far  from  equally  good.  In  one  case  the  evaporation  was 
11.85  pounds,  on  this  basis,  while  with  the  better  coal  in  the 
same  boiler  it  would  have  been  11.85  x  1.0?:i6  =  1'2.87,  thus 
changing  it  from  a  fairly  good  to  a  remarkably  good  boiler. 
The  boiler  using  the  better  coal  gave  a  better  result  than  it  is 
in  general  entitled  to,  and  has  apparently  misled  both  its 
designer  and  builder,  as  well  as  the  public,  while,  if  its  merits 
had  been  judged  by  its  efficiency,  it  would  have  taken  its  proper 
place  as  a  steam  generator. 

Next  to  be  considered  is :  How  can  the  efficiency  be  de- 
termined? This  is  determined  by  knowing  the  number  of 
units  of  heat  that  a  pound  of  coal  and  a  pound  of  combustible 
will  give  out  when  burning  under  perfect  conditions,  and  the 
number  of  heat  units  that  the  water  evaporated  has  received. 
In  doing  this  the  heat  that  goes  up  chimney  should  not  1)8 
deducted  from  the  possible  heat  of  the  coal,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  for  different  boilers  allow  different  amounts  to  escape.  It 
should  he  the  function  of  a  boiler  to  re'duce  this  heat  as  much 
as  is  consistent  with  the  temperature  of  the  steam. 

Tiiere  are  two  methods  of  obtaining  the  heat  value  of  the 
coal,  one  by  burning  a  representative  sample  in  some  kind  of 
oxygen  calorimeter,  and  the  other  is  to  analyze  the  coal  and 
equate  the  elements  with  their  heat  values.  The  oxygen  calo- 
rimeter  is  generally  preferred,  but  as  it  is  considered  to  be  the 

*  Heat  in  1  pound  of  dry  coal   14.67.1  B.T.l'. 

Ash 4.7  per  ceut. 

Heat  in  1  pound  of  combustible =    ^  _*    ,  =  15,398  B.T.U. 
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better  the  nearer  its  result  cornea  to  that  computed  from  the 
analysis,  the  writer  prefers  to  use  the  analysis  and  thus  avoid 
the  imperfections  of  the  calonmeter.  As  moat  engineers  ^111 
wish  to  have  their  coat  analyzed,  it  is  best  to  use  this  for  heat 
value  and  avoid  the  expense  of  a  calorimeter  determination. 
This  is  a  point,  however,  that  the  Society  must  determine. 

Our  standard  method  recommends  coal  analysis,  bnt  is  silent 
as  to  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  it.  Neither  does  it  mention  the 
oxygen  calorimeter,  nor  does  it  speak  of  computing  the  heat 
valae  of  the  coal  from  the  analysis. 

Having  now  called  attention  to  the  defects  of  the  standard 
method  of  making  trials  and  judging  of  the  v;due  of  boilers,  I 
wish  to  add  that  wherever  there  is  an  economizer,  a  boiler  trial 
should  in  general  include  a  determination  of  the  effect  of  the 
economizer.  These  devices  are  now  very  common,  and  in  many 
cases  have  sufficient  heat  to  work  upon  to  convert  a  wasteful 
plaut  into  an  economical  one. 

Concerning  the  standard  form  for  reporting  trials,  it  has  an 
insufficient  number  of  itemn,  and  also  contains 'some  useless 
ones.  To  criticise  its  wording  and  items,  of  what  value  arn  the 
words  in  item  2fi,  "  and  apparently  evaporated  "  ?  In  item  29 
the  word  "  equivalent "  is  superfluous.  In  item  31,  the  words 
■'  from  actual  pressure  and  temperature  "  are  superfluous. 

The  item  34,  "Commercial  Evaporation,"  is  of  questionable 
value,  and  should  be  dropped. 

In  items  36,  37,  and  38  the  assumption  of  one-sixth  refuse 
should  be  abiindoned  ;  for  why,  henceforth,  assume  the  refuse  ? 

Item  38  should  be  changed  from  "Per  square  foot  of  least 
area  for  draught"  to  "Per  square  foot  of  boiler-tube  opening." 
This  item  is  of  little  or  no  importance,  and  as  it  is  in  general 
impossible  to  determine  the  least  area  for  draught,  it  is  best 
to  have  something  easily  determined,  definite,  and  possibly  of 
some  use. 

The  items  40,  41,  and  42,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  "  tem- 
perature of  100  degrees  Fahr.  into  steam  of  70  pounds  gauge 
pressure,"  shfuikl  be  abandoned,  as  these  are  conditions  of 
past  practice,  not  now  often  met,  and  soon  to  be  extinguished. 
Here,  also,  the  "least  area  for  draught"  should  be  replaced  by 
"tube  opening." 

The  commercial  horse-power  unit  has  become  fixed  and  val- 
uable, but  should  be  stated  with  reference  to  the  evaporation 
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from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahr.  only,  as  100  d^rees  Fahr.  and 
70  pounds  are  obsolete.  In  order  to  avoid  the  i  in  34^,  it  is 
recommended  that  35  be  used.  This  differs  from  34}  by  less 
than  li  per  cent.,  and  as  the  horse-power  of  a  boiler  is  very 
flexible,  the  proposed  change  is  not  harmful  in  any  respect,  nor 
misleading,  when  comparisons  are  made  between  powers  by  the 
old  and  proposed  units.  Its  history  can  be  readily  traced  by 
future  students. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  determine  the  unit  for  comparison 
on  an  efficiency  basis.  It  would  be  commercial  if  the  efficiency 
on  coal  were  taken,  but  this  would  require  picking  out  nncon- 
sumed  coal  from  the  refuse,  and  would  assume  that  equal  per- 
centages of  unconsumed  coal  fell  through  the  grates  in  different 
cases.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  use  the  efficiency  based  on  com- 
bustible, thus  : 

^  .  _  Heat  usefully  absorbed  from  1  lb.  of  combustible. 

^  ~  Heat  value  of  1  lb.  of  combustible. 

This  also  is  the  quantity  on  which  the  guarantee  should  be 
based,  and  the  contractor  should  have  the  following  clause  in 
his  specifications  :  We  guarantee  that  our  boiler  will  give  an 

efficiency  of per  cent,  referred  to  combustible  consumed  on 

a  test  of hours*  duration. 

Unless  this  Society  shall  take  a  stand  upon  this  matter  and 
revise  its  standard  method  it  will  not  be  to  its  credit,  as  the 
])resent  code  has  become  open  to  critioisim  of  this  sort  by  the 
passage  of  time. 

An  improved  form  of  blank  is  appended,  embodying  the 
changes  suggested  in  reporting  boiler  trials. 

Kksults  of  Hoilbk  Trials  pub 
Kind  of  Boiler, 
Kind  of  Fuel. 

1.  Date  of  trial 

3.  Duration  of  trial houn. 

8.  Number  of  boilers  in  use 

Dimensions  and  Proportions, 

4.  Grate  surface  of  each  boiler 8q.  ft. 

5.  Grate  surface,  total sq.  ft. 

6.  Water-heating  surface  of  each  boiler m|.  fu 
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'ater-heating surface,  total 

iporheatiuf  BQrf ace  nt  each  bniler 

ipeiheating  surface,  total 

itol  heatipft  sorface 

.tio  of  water-heating  aarface  lo  grate  surface 

rtio  of  total  heatiDg  eurface  to  grale  surface 

Amrage  PreMitre*. 
earn  pressure  in  boiler,  by  gauge,  per  square  incli . . 

;m03pheric  pressure,  ppr  square  inch , 

jsolute  Hteam  presauro  in  boiler,  per  squari'  Incli 

>rce  of  draugUt  in  column  of  water  beiwabu  damper 

and  boiler. 

irce  of  draught  in  column  of  water  beyiind  damper . 

Attrage-   TempeTatiirtt. 

I  feed-water  before  entering  e< 
'  feed-water  before  entering  boiler, . 
'  fscaping  gasea  after  leaviag  boilei. 
'  escaping  giises  after  leai 

Fitfl. 
oist  coal  consumed 

ry  coal  consumed 

ood  consumed 

lal  equivalent  of  wood 

)Ul  dry  coal  consumed,  including  wood  equiraleat.. 

jiftl  dry  refuse 

ital  dry  refuse 

italcomljusiible  (ileme  30-311 

ry  coal  consumed  per  hour  

imbustible  consumeri  jut  hour 

QiinlUy  of  Stenm. 
lality  of  steam,  dry  steam  being  taken  as  unity  .... 

ircentage  of  moistur.'  in  Hteam ■, 

umber  of  degrees  superheated 

l!riii«li    Thrri'iiil   UniU. 
umber  of   heat   unils   in  a   puunii  of  dry  coal,  bj 

umber  of  heat  units  in  a  pound  of  combustible,  by 
"naiysia 

umber  of  heat  unitn  iu  a  pound  of  dry  coal,  by 
osygen  calorimetiT 
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42.  Namberof  heat  units  in  a  pouDd  of  combustible,  hj 

oxygen  calorimeter B.T.U. 

43.  Percentage  of  41  to  39  ;  of  42  to  40 per  oent. 

44.  Specific  heat  of  superheated  steam  at  constant  pressure  0.48 
4o.  Heat  units  absorbed  by  boiler  per  pound  of  steam  gen- 
erated    B.T.U. 

40.  Heat    units  absorbed  by  boiler  and  economizer,   per 

pound  of  steam  generated B.T.U. 

47.  Total  heat  units  absorbed  by  boiler B.T.U. 

48.  Total  heat  units  absorbed  by  boiler  and  economizer.. .  B.T.U. 

49.  Heat  units  imparted  to  boiler  per  pound  of  dry  coal. . .  B.T.U. 

50.  Heat   units  imparted    to  boiler  and    economizer,   per 

pound  of  dry  coal B.T.U. 

51.  Heat  units  imparted  to  boiler  {>er  pound  of  combustible  B.T.U. 

52.  Heat   units  imparted  to  boiler  and  economizer,    per 

pound  of  combustible B.T.U. 

53.  Factor  of  evaporation  for  boiler 

54.  Factor  of  evaporation  for  boiler  and  economizer 

Water. 

55.  Total  water  pumped  into  boiler lbs. 

50.  Water  actually  evaporated,  corrected  for  quality  of 

steam lbs. 

57.  E<iuivalcnt  water  from  and  at  212  degrees F. ,  boiler  only  lbs. 

58.  Equivalent  water  from  and  at  212  degrees  F.,  per  hour, 

boiler  only lbs. 

Evaporative  Performance, 

59.  Water  actually  evaporated,  per  pound  of  dry  coal Ibe. 

00.  Equivalent  per  pound    of  dry  coal  from  and  at  213 

degrees  F.,  boiler  only lbs. 

01.  Equivalent  per  pound  of  dry  coal  from  and  at  212  de- 

grees F.,  including  economizer Ibe. 

02.  Water  actually  evaporated  per  pound  of  combustible.  lbs. 
63.  Equivalent  per  pound  of  combustible  from  and  at  213 

degreea  F. ,  boiler  only Iba. 

04.  Equivalent  per  pound  of  combustible  from  and  at  213 

degrees  F. ,  including  economizer lbs. 

Effieieneies, 

05.  Efficiency  of  boiler,  based  upon  dry  coal  (item  49  -♦- 

item  39) par  eeni. 

00.  Efficiency  of  boiler,  based  upon  combustible  (item  51 

-*-  item  40). per  ornt. 

07.  Efficiency  of  boiler  and  economizer,  based  upon  dry 

coal  (item  50  -i-  item  39) per  M&t 

68.  Efficiency  of  boiler  and  economizer,  baaed  upon  com- 
bustible (item  53 -t- item  40)  percMt. 
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Ci>mm,'ri:ial  H'irse-power  {firnitT  only). 

'W.  Od  baeis  of  34^  pouiidit  of  water  trom  ftnd  at  213  de- 

grMB  P.,  per  hoijr  bj  boiler 

70.  Xamber  of  Bquara  fe^t  ol  Leaiitig  sarfoce  per  borse- 

71.  Horse-power  per  square  fool  of  grate  surface 

73.  Horae  power,  baildere'  rating,  at  —  sqaare  feet  per 

liorae-power 

73.  Per  cent,  developed  above  or  below  raiing 

flats  of  ConUnutioa. 

74.  Dry  coal  actoall;  burned  per  nquar?  font  of  graie  Bar- 

face   per  Lour. . , 

75.  Dry  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  tube  openiug  per 

76.  Dry  coal  buroed  per  aqunre  foot  of  water-healiog  ttur- 

fac«  per  hour 

Rati  of  Etaporiilioii. 

77.  Water  eTsporated  pee  square   foot  of  heating  surface 

per  hour  from  and  al  213  degrees  F 

TS,   Water  evaporated  per  square  fool  of  grate  sriirface  per 

hour  from  and  at  31U  de^rrees  F 

79,   Water  evaporated  pei-   square  foot  of   tube  opeoing 

area  per  hour  frdm  aud  at  212  degrees  F 


If  the  discussion  of  tliis  paper  should  prove  favorable  to  the 
suggestions  herein  made,  the  writer  proposes  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Rexdvv'/,  That  the  Coiinc!il  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  be  requested  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  the 
Society  to  consider  the  Standard  Method  I  of  18B6)  of  Steam 
Boiler  Trials,  reported  liy  a  Committee  of  the  Society  at  that 
time,  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  that  Committee,  a  revision  of 
tlie  standard  of  1880  is  desirable,  that  Committee  shall  report 
its  recommendations  for  a  new  Standard  Method  (of  1895)  for 
conducting  Tests  of  Steam  Boilers. 


Mr.  Geo.  II.  Bnrrus. — It  has  been  understood  tor  a  long  time 
that  the  evaporative  performance  of  a  boiler,  expressed  in  terms 
of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal,  or  even  per  pound  of 
combustible,  furnishes  no  adequate  idea  of  its  efficiency  as  a 
steam  generator,  unless  nome  knowledge  is  had  of  the  general 
cliaracter   of   the   fuel   to  which    it   relates.     Even   with   such 


^ 


i 
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knowledge  the  information  is  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  wide- 
variation  in  the  value  of  different  coals  of  nominallv  the  same 
class.  This  whole  question  has  been  gradually  assuming  defi- 
nite shape,  until  it  is  now  practically  settled  that,  unless  the 
calorific  value  of  the  fuel  used  on  a  boiler  test  is  known  by 
actual  trial,  and  the  relation  between  the  heat  utilized  by  the 
boiler  and  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  the  coal  is  ascer- 
tained, no  reliable  information  is  obtained  as  to  the  real  per- 
forinauce.  The  well  worn  term  "  efficiency  "  characterizes  the 
relation  noted,  but  this  term  has  not  been  applied  in  common 
parlance  to  boiler-work  until  recently.  The  matter  has  grown 
into  some  importance  in  a  commercial  way,  since  contracts  for 
boilers  are  at  the  j^resent  time  being  executed  in  which  the 
compensation  is  based  on  the  percentage  of  "  efficiency  "  attained, 
where  formerly  it  Avas  based  on  the  amount  of  water  evaporated 
Avitli  a  given  kind  of  coal. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Society  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject 
of  boiler  tests,  and,  through  its  committee,  devised  a  Standard 
Code  of  Rules  for  conducting  such  tests.  This  code  has  been 
generally  adopted  by  the  profession.  As  proof  of  its  wide 
acceptation,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  the  code  has  been 
reprinted  and  embodied  in  a  number  of  trade  catalogues  of  firms 
engaged  in  the  steam  business,  and  it  has  been  introiluced  into 
several  text-books  and  standard  works  on  steam  engineering. 
Furthermore,  it  is  referred  to  in  many  boiler  contracts  executed 
during  the  past  five  years. 

The  Society's  consideration  of  the  subject  occurred  previous 
to  the  agitation  Avhich  has  resulted  in  basing  the  performance 
of  boilers  on  "  efficiency  "  rather  than  on  evaporation ;  and  natu- 
rally little  reference  is  made  in  the  code,  or  in  the  report  which 
accompanies  it,  to  calorific  determinations.  During  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  code  Avas  accepted  by  the  Society, 
considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  determining  the  cal- 
orific value  of  coal ;  and  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  number 
of  parties  who  are  engaged  in  making  these  determinations 
in  commercial  work.  Just  now,  also,  there  are  in  progress, 
in  more  than  one  college  laboratory,  investigations  upon  this 
subject,  having  in  view  a  comparison  of  different  methods  of 
making  calorimeter  tests,  and  of  different  forms  of  instrnment. 
It  is  evident  that  sooner  or  later  these  investigations  will  pat 
the  Society's  code  '*  behind  the  times/'  if  they  have  not  done  so 
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already ;  and  there  is  immediate  need  of  a  revision  of  the  Btand- 
ai-d  Code  of  Eules  to  bring  thern  up  to  date.  I  am  therefore  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  Mr.  Dean's  recommendation,  in  en  far  as 
it  relates  to  amending  the  work  of  the  former  committee  so  as  to 
include  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  determining  efficiency.  It 
would  be  well,  if  snch  action  is  taken  by  the  Society,  to  empower 
the  committee  to  investigate  the  subject  of  coal  calorimetry,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  recommend  a  utandard  method  of 
conducting  this  important  part  of  a  boiler  test.  As  to  the 
personnel  of  the  committee,  it  seems  to  me  that,  ao  far  as  may 
be,  it  should  include  tlie  members  of  the  former  board,  for 
their  work  is  to  be  commended,  from  whatever  standpoint  it  is 
viewed. 

I  cannot  endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  paper  that  the 
calorific  determination  be  made  from  a  chemical  analysis  instead 
of  a  calorimeter  test,  A  chemical  analysis  for  this  purpose 
is  objectionable,  on  the  broad  ground  that  the  work  must  be 
intrusted  to  a  chemist.  Tlie  engineer  should  be  responsible  for 
the  efficiency  test  from  first  to  last.  He  cannot,  as  a  rule,  satisfy 
himself  regarding  the  chemical  determuiations  so  as  to  be  able' 
to  vouch  for  them.  The  person  conducting  a  boiler  test  should 
l>e  capable  of  judging  from  his  own  knowledge  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  all  the  data.  The  process  of  determining  the  calorific 
■value  of  coal  in  an  oxygen  calorimeter  is  quite  as  simple  and 
easily  comprehended  as  the  boiler  test  itself.  This  reason 
alone  furnishes  sufficient  ground  for  using  the  direct  determi- 
nation of  the  calorimeter,  instead  of  the  indirect  method  based 
on  analysis,  which,  at  best,  is  complicated  and  uncertain. 

J'rof.  R.  I!.  Thui'sUm. — I  am  inclined  to  think,  witli  Mr.  Dean 
and  Mr.  Barrus,  that  it  would  be  well  to  revise  the  Code  of 
Boiler-Trial  Keports,  and  think  it  might  be  well  to  have  all  such 
codes  of  practice  revised  at  stated  intervals,  if  not  kept  under 
constant  revision  by  pTOjier  committees ;  if  for  no  other  reason,  to 
give  assurance  to  meml>ers  and  to  those  who  may  have  occasion 
to  employ  them  tliat  thej'  are  maintained  as  representative  of  best 
contemporary  knowledge  and  pmctice.  Improvements  in  the 
arts  and  ailvancement  in  the  sciences  contributory  to  engineering 
are  so  constantly  taking  |tlace,  and  so  rapidly,  in  many  directions, 
that  what  is  right  to-duy  may  be  obsolete  another  year.  Itshould 
he  practicable  to  secure  a  code  which  should  be  at  once  rigidly 
exact,  as  judged  by  the  methods  of  the  bc^it  scientific 
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and  yet  simple  enough  to  permit  its  application  with  satisfaction 
bv  every  enorlneer  of  ordinary  information  and  attainments. 

Basing  I'esults  upon  a  statement  of  evaporation  per  unit  weight 
of  coal  is  too  crude  and  uncertain  to  be  allowed ;  the  reduction 
of  data  to  performance  \yeT  |X)und  of  combustible  is  generally 
satisfactory,  with  anthracite  coals :  but  a  determination  of  the 
calorimetric  value  of  the  coal,  and  analysis  into  carbon,  hydro- 
carbon,  and  ash  and  moisture,  aro  I'equii'Cil  for  a  full  determination 
of  the  I'eal  value  of  the  boiler  and  of  its  efficiency,  as  nee<led  for 
comjKirison  of  one  with  another,  and  of  all  with  a  common 
standanl.  All  this  is  now  easily  done,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Code  should  not  prescrilw  scientifically  exact  methods 
for  adoption  when  the  case  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
their  employment.  W(»  do,  however,  find  chemical  analysis  of 
bituminous  coiUs  usually  very  helpful. 

The  case  is  nuule  particularly  clear  now  that  it  has  become 
possible  to  substitute  for  the  old  and  tedious  methods  of  ''  bomb" 
calorimetrv  the  later  and  simpler  methods,  giving  results  in 
minutes  that  formerly  took  houis,  and  with  greater  accuracy  and 
freedom  from  the  risks  coming  of  necessary  and  numerous  checks, 
standardiziitions,  an<l  computations.  Such  methods  as  that  use<l 
in  our  laboratories,  as  describeil  in  the  paper  Ixjfore  the  Society, 
will  prove  most  admirable  aids  in  the  promoticm  of  easy  and 
accurate  measurements  of  the  calorimetric  value  of  the  fuel. 
Where,  as  here,  the  several  efficiencies  of  fuel,  of  furnace,  of 
boiler,  and  of  stomge  and  transfer  of  heat,  when  exact  work  is  to 
be  done,  must  be  separately  measured  an<l  discriminated,  every 
process  tending  to  simplify  and  improve  pnvctical  everyday  work 
becomes  of  inestimable  value.  Pro[KM*ly  employed,  eitlier  of 
several  metluxls  of  measurin*'  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel  niav 
be  emplovetl,  and  with  sul>stantially  and  practically  equal  satis- 
faction, so  far  as  the  final  outcome  is  concerneil.  That  which 
givi»s  accurate  results  in  the  quickest,  cheajxjst,  and  most  certain 
way  will  be  accepted  by  engineers.  But,  even  after  the  thermal 
c<mtent  of  the  fuel  is  ascertaiiunl,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
eijually  gooil  Ixnlei's  will  give  the  same  efficiencies  with  different 
coals  of  o<|ual  total  thermal  content.  We  find  that  the  bitu* 
minous  coals  oftt»n  surrender  less  heat,  proportionally,  than  the 
anthracites,  and  this  nuikes  it  still  difficult  to  rate  the  boilers  com- 
paratively when  using  different  classes  of  fuel.  This  fact  is  no 
argument,  however,  ag-ainst  the  use  of  every  means  possible  to 
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make  the  comparison  as  nearly  exact  ae  is  practicable,  and  the 
ealorimetric  measurement  of  the  fuels  does  give  ns  the  power  of 
taking  one  more  step  toward  thiit  enti. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  wit}i  ]\{r.  Dean  in  most  of  his  criticisms 
of  the  Code  as  it  stands.  It  was  evolved  out  of  the  older 
methods  and  practice,  and  it  \voiild  he  a  miracle  were  it  to  have 
proved  perfect  as  a  first  attempt  to  construct  an  authoritative 
code. 

As  to  Mr.  Barrus's  strictures  on  the  chemical  analysis,  I  am  not 
inclined  to  offer  so  decidetl  an  objection  to  its  adoption.  It  is 
often  most  convenient  to  the  engineer  to  send  his  samples  to  the 
chemist,  and  the  chemist  is  coming  to  use  the  same  methods,  in 
large  part,  that  we  are  aow  coming  to  employ  in  our  own  calo- 
riraetry.  The  Code  should,  I  think,  give  the  practitioner  the  hest 
ways,  and  Ote  hest  alternative  loai/it,  as  well,  of  reaching  his 
results.  The  "bomb  calorimeter"  will  now  be  found  in  every 
chemical  laboratory  of  importance,  and  every  chemist  doing  tliis 
class  of  work  will  supply  himself  with  the  best  apparatus  obtain- 
able for  the  purposes  of  analysis.  l)oth  chemical  and  thermal.  It 
looks,  now,  however,  as  if  the  engineer  mitrht  presently  give  the 
chemist  better  methods  of  caloriraetr^'  than  those  which  have 
made  Berthelot  and  Hempner  famous.  We  are  making  thermal 
analysis  exact,  rapid,  and  handy. 

Jlr.  11.  De  B.  Parsonn.'—l  fuliy  concur  in  Mr,  Dean's  recom- 
mendations for  a  revision  of  the  Society's  rules  for  reporting 
boiler  trials,  and  I  am  also  in  favor  of  Mr.  BaiTUs's  suggestion 
to  empower  the  new  committee,  if  appointed,  to  investigate  fully 
and  re]>ort  on  the  methods  of  coal  calorimetry. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  this  latter  investigation  should  prove 
little  difference  to  exist  between  the  heating  values  of  coai,  !is 
detennlned  by  theoretical  calculation  from  a  chemical  analysis, 
and  the  exjMjrimental  value,  as  determined  by  the  calorimeter,  that 
due  value  should  be  given  _to  the  chemical  work.  I  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Barrus  that  a  chemical  analysis  would  be  objectionable, 
because  the  engineer  sliould  he  responsible  for  the  efficiency  test 
from  first  to  last,  and  therefoi^  cannot  trust  a  chemist,  as  being 
an  outsider.  A  chemist  can  be  just  as  well  trusted  as  the  reports 
of  the  various  assistants  or  ohservere  which  are  necessary  in  all 
boiler- testing  work.  There  is  no  more  trouble  or  dangi 
sampling  coal  for  analysis  tlian  in  sampling  for  the  calorimeter, 
and  the  aecuntcy  of  the  analysis  will  be  just  !i3  gi-ea't  as  that  from 
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the  calorimeter.  Now,  if  the  committee  i*eports  that  the  heatings 
value  is  the  same,  as  determined  by  both  methods,  within  the 
limits  of  error  allowable,  the  chemical  method  should  be  allowed, 
because  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  simpler  to  apply.  It  is 
always  easy  to  procure  a  correct  analysis  from  a  reliable  chemist, 
while  it  would  be  necessary  for  most  experimenters  to  send  the 
coal  sample  to  some  college  laboratory  to  obtain  a  report  from 
the  calorimeter.  Here  it  would  be  just  as  nocessjiry  to  trust  to 
an  unknown  man  as  in  the  chemical  test  to  which  Mr.  Barrus 
objects.  Should  the  calorimeter  give  results  not  in  concordance 
with  the  chemical  method,  then,  of  course,  the  latter  should  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  former. 

J//*.  Williarn  0.  Webbe7\ — I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est Mr.  Dean's  criticism  of  the  Society's  Standanl  Co<le  of  Report- 
ing Boiler  Trials,  read  at  the  Detroit  meeting  just  past,  and  Mr. 
Barrus's  discussion  of  the  siime  :  and  wish  to  add  mv  testimonv,  as 
being  in  full  accord  with  Mr.  Dean's  recommendations,  so  as  to 
include  the  determining:  of  the  efficiencv  of  the  boiler  in  all  stand- 
ard  boiler  tests.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dean  that  the  British 
thermal  units  should  be  determined  from  chemical  analysis,  but 
atfree  with  Mr.  Barrus  that  thev  should  be  obtained  from  a  coal 
calorimeter  test  instead,  as  I  believe  that  the  results  obtaineil  hv 
calorimetric  tests  are  more  nearlv  similar  to  the  conditions  inci- 
dental  to  a  boiler  test  than  those  obUiined  by  chemical  analysis. 
I  would,  however,  in  the  interests  of  making  all  reports  as  simple 
iis  jKissible,  cut  out  as  many  items  which  apparently  reiterate  in 
another  form  results  alreiwly  once  stjiteil.  It  has  always  seemeil 
to  me  that  after  stating  the  amount  of  coal  combustible  it  would 
be  as  well  to  leave  furtlier  deductions,  based  on  this,  out  of  the 
re|Kjrt,  as  they  are  somewhat  misleading  to  the  average  mind, 
and  do  not  coincide  with  actual  conditions. 

If  we  had  a  standanl  test  coal  this  item  would  not  he  necessarv. 
and  as  a  statement  of  the  evaporative  value  of  a  boiler  the 
equivalent  |)er  pound  of  dry  coal  from  and  at  212  degrees  conveys 
just  as  much  infonnation,  and  I  believe  of  moi-e  practical  value* 
than  the  same  equivalent  per  |X)und  of  combustible.  I  would 
also  criticise  the  number  of  items  which  Mr.  Dean  has  included 
under  the  heading  of  British  Thennal  Units.  It  seems  to  me  that 
so  many  statements  in  this  designation  would  only  tend  to  con- 
fuse the  average  reader,  and  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  these 
designations  be  kept  as  close  sis  )X)ssible   to   the  three  follow- 
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iDg  items,  which  really  convey  the  whole  information  desired, 
viz. ;  Total  heat  derived  from  coal  in  British  thermal  units,  or 
total  heat  units  absorbed  by  boiler,  as  used  by  Mr.  Dean. 
Number  of  heat  units  in  a  pound  of  dry  coal  by  calorimeter,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  boiler,  being  one  item  divided  by  the  other. 
And  I  would  also  suggest,  aftyr  correcting  tiie  basis  and  wording 
of  the  items,  under  commercial  lioi-se-power,  as  suggested,  the  item, 
jKJunds  of  dry  coal  burned  per  iiour  \)er  horse-power  developed  ; 
and  if  the  value  of  the  coal  delivered,  per  ton,  can  lie  obtained,  the 
items  of  the  cost  per  1.000  hoi-se-power  i>er  hour  developed,  and 
cost  per  1,000  |X)unds  of  dry  i*leara,  would  be  of  great  practical 
value.  I  would  also  suggest,  us  the  gas  analysis  of  the  es- 
caping gases  plays  so  importuut  a  pirt  in  the  consideration  of 
the  boiler,  and  their  determination  is  so  easily  made  by  the  im- 
proved Orsart  apparatus,  that  the  following  items  be  included  in 
11  standard  i-eport :  carbonic  acid  gas  (per  cent.) ;  oxygen,  carbonic 
oxide,  pounds  of  flue  gas  pee  pound  uf  carbon;  and  possibly  a 
statement  of  the  heat  balance,  as  drawn  off  by  Mr.  E,  D.  Hale, 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Enginijei-s,  in  a  report  on  methoiis  of 
making  tests  at  the  Edison  Stfition,  in  which  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing items : 

Heat  Balance,  l>r.     (Ail  referred  to  32  degrees  Fahr.,  in  units.) 

In  the  coal,  in  the  water,  in  the  air. 

Heat  Balance,  Cr. 

By  dry  steam,  by  flue  gas  (extra  temperature  of  gases),  by 
evaporation  of  water  in  coal,  by  priming  or  moisture  in  steam,  and 
by  nuliation,  and  unaccounted  for. 

I  also  like  to  see  a  very  full  description  of  the  boilers  under 
test,  giving,  l>esides  tiie  grate  surface,  water-heating  surface,  etc., 
the  actual  length,  width,  and  opening  of  grate,  the  distance  from 
the  grate  to  the  shell  of  tiie  boiler,  the  diameter  and  length  of  the 
boiler,  diameter,  length,  and  number  of  tubes,  and  the  height  and 
area  of  stack,  an{l  the  ratio  of  the  stack  area  to  the  grate  area. 
I  tiiink  it  wouhi  also  ije  of  advantage  to  include,  next  to  the  item, 
PercenUige  of  Ash  and  Kefuse  in  Dry  Coal  under  actual  condi- 
tions, a  statement  of  the  percentage  of  ash  and  refuse  by  analysis, 
as  showing  thediff'erence  in  the  behavior  of  the  coal  used  under 
the  two  different  conditions. 

To  sum  up  my  whole  discussion,  I  wish  to  agree  fully  with  the 
object  of  Mr.  Dean's  paper,  as  a  very  desirable  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  to  advocate  giving  all  the  information  possible  in  as 
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few  and  comprehensive  items  as  possible,  avoiding  r6{)etitions  of 
results  obtaineil  by  different  methods  of  calculation,  and  accept- 
ing some  one  form  of  statement  as  standard. 

Mr.  John  li.  Wagney*. — I  Avas  in  hopes  that  the  movement  which 
Mr.  Dean  is  endeavoring  to  bring  about  would  be  agitated  at  the 
Chica<ro  meetinijf.  I  am  exceedinorlv  anxious  to  see  amendments 
to  the  Society's  Standanl  Cfxie,  not  so  much  from  the  standpoint 
of  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Barrus — that  is,  to  determine  the  efficiencv 
of  the  boiler,  to  show  whether  the  guamntee  has  been  fulfilled — 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  an  engineer  who  is  anxious  to  study 
the  question  of  boiler  performances  and  ])i'esent  systems  of 
firing. 

In  compiling  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  l)oiler  tests  by  the 
best  Americjin  authorities,  I  was  impressed  with  the  amount 
of  information  wanting  to  enable  me  to  account  for  the  high 
or  low  duty  or  to  l<x;ate  the  losses.  The  i*e|K>rts  of  tests  made 
in  Europe  nearly  always  includeil  information  and  data  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  complete  study  of  the  V>oiler  and  furnace'  jht- 
formance. 

I  would  suggest  to  amend  the  improved  form  of  blank  offertnl 
by  Mr.  Dean,  by  including  not  only  an  analysis  of  the  coal,  but 
also  a  sizincj:  test ;  an  analvsis  of  the  ash  or  refuse  from  tlie  ash- 
pit,  to  determine  the  loss  there  and  to  have  a  check  on  the  total 
ash  produced  (by  calculation),  {ind  an  analysis  of  the  stack  gsises, 
to  determine  the  excess  and  actual  quantity  of  air.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  the  committee  appointed  to  take  up  this  question 
consult  the  jxiper  read  by  my  friend,  the  late  Eckley  B.  Coxe, 
before  the  New  I^ngland  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  at 
Providence,  B.  T.,  last  April,  the  title  of  which  is:  "Some 
Thoughts  uixm  the  Economical  Production  of  Steam,  with  Special 
Beferonce  to  the  use  of  ( -heap  Fuel." 

Mr.  Coxe  ex]xx5ted  to  read  a  paper  at  this  meeting,  embodying 
some  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  al>ove  jwiper,  and  which 
would  have  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  boiler  tests* 
and  showing  the  im|x>rtance  of  data  invariably  omitted  from  the 
reix)rts  of  l>oiler  tests. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  method  of  getting  at  the  efficiency  of 
a  boiler,  as  proj>ose<-l  by  ^Messi's.  Dean  and  Barrus — that  is,  basetl 
on  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel — is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  as 
the  boiler  should  not  be  accountable  for  functions  belonging 
to  the  furnace.     In    other  words,  the  very  best  boiler  may  be 
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made  to  have  a  very  low  efficiency  by  n  poorly  managed  fur- 
nace; that  i3,  by  allowing  a  large  excess  of  air  to  pass  through 
the  furnace. 

If,  however,  we  have  an  analysii;  of  the  stack  gases,  of  the  ash 
produced,  and  of  the  fuel  used,  we  can  locate  the  cause  for  the 
high  or  low  efficiency. 

From  my  experience  with  the  oxygen  calorimeter  during  the 
past  three  years,  I  think  it  advisable  for  the  next  few  years  (until 
fuel  calorimeters  have  been  further  improved)  not  to  rely  on 
calorimetric  tests  alone,  but  check  tJiem  up  by  chemical  analysis 
of  the  fuel,  especially  in  the  case  of  anthracite,  where  a  proximate 
analysis  will  give  more  concordant  resu]ts.(unless  determinetl  in 
the  Mahler  calorimeter).  (See  valuable  paper,  special  bulletin,  by 
Professors  E.  E.  Slossan  and  L,  C.  Colbarn,  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.) 

Mr.  A.  F.  Nagie.—l'o.  the  main,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  code  governing  boiler  tests,  suggested  by 
Mr.  Dean,  In  the  revised  code.  Article  59,  "Water  actually 
evaporated  per  pound  of  dry  coal "  should  be  preceded  by  "  Water 
pumped  into  the  boiler  divided  by  cuai  shovelled  into  the  fur- 
nace," for  that  is  what  the  practical  man  of  affairs  wants  to  know 
and  has  to  pay  for. 

On  the  whole,  the  matter  of  dry  coal  is  apt  to  be  an  error,  or 
deceit,  or  fraud,  one  of  so  very  little  practical  value  that  1  have 
grave  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  ret*iining  it  outside  of  laboratory 
work. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  base  all  calculations  upon  coal  as 
found  and  paid  for,  and  have  one  paragraph  simply  giving  its 
moisture  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  coal  ? 

There  is  the  further  objection  to  correcting  for  moisture  in  soft 
coal  in  that  it  is  commonly  believed  that  moisture  actually  adds 
to  its  eva|X)rative  efficiency. 

I  am  aware  that  this  belief  does  not  rest  upon  scientific  proof, 
but  skilful  firemen,  like  good  blacksmiths,  wtt  soft  coal  before 
using  it.  They  know  it  makes  a  hotter  fire,  and  perhaps  a  little 
thought  will  reveal  a  reason.  The  moisture  holds  the  fine  carbon 
particles  together,  preventing  their  escape  up  the  chimney,  and 
holding  them  together  until  they  can  lie  raised  to  a  temperature 
sufficiently  high  for  ignition. 

Xo,  I  think  I  would  strike  out  all  [jeitaining  to  dry  coal — cer- 
tainly when  applied  to  soft  coal. 
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'•Commercial  Horee-power  (boiler  only)." 

I  confess  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  ''  boiler  only."  What 
else  are  we  talking  about  i 

Item  00  meets  with  my  approval.  I  see  no  reason  for  con- 
tinuing an  ol>s()lete  rating  of  30  pounds  of  water  from  100 
degrees  feed  to  70  ])ounds  stcuim.  It  is  never  obtained  in  prac- 
tice without  a  process  of  calculation,  and  so  serves  no  simple, 
direct  way  of  obtaining  the  horse-power  of  a  boiler.  If  a  calcU" 
lation  be  necessary,  we  may  as  well  make  one  and  be  don^ 
with  it. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dean  that  85  pounds  would  be  prefe: 
ble  to  34^  pounds  of  water  from  and  at  212  degrees  per  boiler 
hoT-se-iTower. 

This  matter  wixs  so  fullv  discussed  at  the  time  the  former  code 
was  adopted  that  scarcely  anything  new  can  be  said.  Simply  to 
avoid  a  fraction  is  not  reason  enough.  It  has  been  so  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  standard  we  have  that  to  open  the  subject  again 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  avoiding  a  fractional  calculation  is  not 
reason  enough  to  compenstite  for  the  complications  and  new  dis- 
putes which  would  certainly  arise  if  we  attempt  to  make  the 
change  proposed. 

Jfr,  F.  A,  Sch/ifff^'i\ — I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  comments  Mr.  Dean  has  seen  fit  to  make  in  his  criticism  of 
the  Society's  present  Standard  Code  of  Reporting  Boiler  Trials. 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  his  suggestion  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  faulty  features  of  the  present  standard,  with  a 
view  of  the  Society's  eventually  adopting  a  new  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  boiler  trials.  The  guarantees  made  by  many 
parties,  who  are  more  anxious  to  sell  goods  than  they  are  to  tell 
the  truth,  are  altogether  against  the  best  principles  upon  which 
any  kintl  of  business  should  be  based.  If  this  Society  can  fix  a 
standard  wherein  the  question  of  efficiency  is  the  resultant  factor, 
and  it  is  generally  known  throughout  the  country  that  the  ques- 
tion of  number  of  pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal 
is  not  being  universally  used  as  a  standard  for  comparison,  the 
Society  will  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  bene- 
fit of  engineers  in  general  and  the  boiler  business  in  particular. 

The  writer  knows  of  a  case  where  a  certain  manufacturer  of 
boiler's  actually  advertised  in  the  trade  journals  that,  with  Pitts> 
burg  Sliujk  Coal,  that  particular  boiler  had  evaporated  in  a 
specified  test  14:|  pounds  of  water  from  and  at  212  degrees  per 
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pound  of  combustible.  Had  this  party  a^lvertised  and  claJmed 
that  the  boiler  would  show  an  efficiency  of  125  per  cent.,  he 
probably  would  have  come  tn  tlie  conclusion  very  quickly  that 
he  was  the  laughing-s^ock  of  his  competitors  and  purchasers  in 
general,  for  he  would  certainly  not  have  dared  to  offer  a  boiler  to 
even  the  most  ignorant  of  purcliasera  should  he  claim  more  than 
100  per  cent,  efficiency ;  such  a  purchaser  might  have  allowed 
him  10  per  cent,  to  come  and  go  on,  but  he  surely  wotild  not  con- 
sider anything  higher  than  00  per  cent.,  and  any  one  who  can 
conscientiously  show  to.da\'  an  efficiency  of  90  per  cent,  can 
afford  to  shut  up  his  office  und  sell  out  for  a  mint  of  money. 

Should  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  Society,  I  would  also 
suggest  that  this  committee  devote  some  time  to  investigate  and 
suggest  what  shall  be  determined  a  horse-power  on  the  heating- 
surface  basis,  and  at  the  s;uue  time  fix,  if  possible,  a  certain 
amount  of  draught,  at  the  jjoint  where  tbe  gases  leave  the  boiler, 
as  a  standard  draught  on  wliicli  the  amount  of  water  evaporated 
per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  should  he  based.  The  question 
of  heating  surface  in  a  boiler  very  seriously  affects  its  efficiency, 
and  several  manufacturers  endeavor  to  induce  their  customers  to 
purchase  hoilei-s  on  the  basis  of  only  7i  square  feet  of  heating 
surface  per  horse-power,  othei's  offering  9,  some  10,  and  othere 
11^.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  boiler  made  on  the 
basis  of  7J  square  feet  beating  surface  per  horse-power  will  have 
to  evaporate  50  i>er  cent,  inore  water  for  each  s(|uare  foot  per 
hour  than  the  boiler  which  lias  11^  square  feet,  providing  both 
agree  to  call  a  "horse-power"  34i  pounds  of  water  evaporated 
from  and  at  212  degrees,  wljich  is  the  Sbciety's  recommended 
standard.  With  the  same  draught  neither  of  the  above  boilers 
can  evaporate  any  more  wutei-  per  square  foot  of  heating  sm-face 
than  the  other  with  the  same  ccal  and  all  other  conditions  being 
equal.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dean  that  tbe  best  method  of 
determining  the  value  of  tlie  coal  is  by  analysis,  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  several  calorimeters  in  use  to-day  which  are  so 
very  trustworthy  in  the  results  obtained  by  them  that  the  value 
of  the  coals  can  be  much  more  accurately  determined  and  for  con- 
siderably less  money  than  by  an  analysis,  which,  as  Mr.  Barms 
states,  is  at  best  complicated  and  uncertain,  and  requires  a 
chemist  to  make  such  analysis. 

Mr.  E.  J).  J/f/'cr.  —  l  have  read  Mr.  Dean's  paper  with  much 
interest,  and  am  in  favor  of  a   reform  of  the  code  for  conducting 
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lK)iler  tests.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  retaining 
that  indefinite  quantity,  the  *'  ]>ound  of  combustible,"  in  the  code 
at  all.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  first  intention  was  to  deduct 
only  the  Jishos  and  clinker  from  the  coal,  and  call  the  balance  the 
number  of  j)ounds  of  combustible.  But,  as  Professor  Potter  has 
pointed  out  in  his  discussion,  this  would  not  be  fair  to  coals  which 
contain  a  lot  of  volatile  matter  which  is  not  combustible,  nor 
would  it  account  for  the  heat  lost  in  evapomting  the  character- 
istic moisture  in  the  coal,  which  must  be  done  by  a  ix)ition  of  the 
combustil)le  matter,  th(»i'ebv  rol>bing  the  boiler  of  so  much  heat. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  committee  which  di'ew  up  the  code 
acted  within  the  limits  of  what  was  then  the  lK»st  pnictical 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  Naturally  they  had  in  view  the  high- 
grade  coals  with  which  they  were  familiar,  and  Avith  which  most 
of  the  boiler  trials  then  known  to  the  engineering  fraternity  of 
the  Unit(Ml  States  were  conducted. 

At  tliat  time  accurate  tests  of  lK)iler  or  steam-engine  ]x?rfonn- 
ance  were  I'arely  requiicMl  elsewhere  than  in  the  Eastern  Stales; 
but  with  the  extension  and  enlargement  of  the  manufaclurin«r 
industrii^s  of  tlie  Mississippi  Valley,  of  the  llocky  Mountain 
mining  districts,  and  of  the  Pacific  SIojhj,  and  the  general  intnv 
duction  of  large  electric  plants  for  light,  power,  and  railway  wtirk 
in  almost  everv  ffood-sizcid  town  in  the  country,  both  l>oiler  and 
enirin(^  tests  have  In^come  a  daily  necessity.  And  those  of  us  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  abundant,  free-burning,  but  low-grade 
coals  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  lignites  of  Colorado,  and  tlie 
light  coals  of  the  Pacific  SIojm*,  are  fully  ccmvinccMl  that  tlie 
]H)und  of  combustible,  ma<le  the  basis  of  comparison  in  boiler  tests, 
is  not  only  of  no  valut*,  but  is  j)ositively  misleading.  There  is  a 
vast  dilTerence  in  the  amount  of  loss(»s  due  to  impurities  of  the 
coal  lH»lw<»eM  C'umberhind  or  Tough iogheny  coal,  showing  fnmi 
4  t4)  0  ]x*r  crnt.  of  ash,  an<l  those  that  we  have  to  reckon  with 
when  we  are  burning  Illinois  coal,  running  from  10  to  IS  |x?r 
cent,  of  ash,  as  also  bt.'twern  anthracite  with  SO  |wr  cent,  of  fixed 
carlnm  and  4  |mt  cent,  of  volatih?  matter,  or  with  ligniti^s  having 
;U.>  jH?r  cent,  of  fixed  carb<jn  an<l  38  to  40  jx^r  cent,  of  volatile 
matter.  TIm*  diMluction  of  the  ash  <loes  not  cover  the  ground  for 
several  ]>ractical  reasons.  Then?  are  many  W«»stern  coals  with 
which  practice  shows  it  to  be  n<H;essary  to  clean  fin»s  every  three 
houiN,  and  it  requii^es  the  utmost  skill  in  the  fiivman  to  prevent 
loss  of  g<HKl  coal  or  half-burnt  coke  in  pulling  out  the  clinkera. 
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Many  automatic  devices  which  do  well  on  the  richer  Eastern 
coals  have  entirely  failed  when  applied  to  Western  ooals.  I  have 
seen  some  of  them  whidi  gave  admirable  results  in  combustion 
and  evaporation  for  a  few  hours,  but  when  the  fires  had  to  be 
cleaned  the  labor  was  akin  to  that  retjuircd  in  handling  a  puddling 
furnace,  and  all  the  good  results  of  thi-ee  hours  of  fine  combustion 
were  lost  during  five  or  ten  minutes  oonsumetl  in  cleaning. 
Not  only  the  quantity  of  the  ash  and  clinkere,  but  their  physical 
and  chemical  condition,  affect  this  question.  A  huge  mass  of 
clinker  drawn  out  at  a  red  heat  means  a  direct  loss  of  a  largo 
quantity  of  heat  which  has  been  absorbed  by  this  clinker,  and  can 
in  no  manner  be  returneii  to  the  furnace.  Another  source  of  loss 
is  in  the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  cold  air  over  the  fire  during 
the  four  to  six  minutes  necessarily  consumed  in  cleaning,  with 
the  fire-doors  wide  open.  After  this  there  is  generally  a  period 
during  which  the  thin  fires  are  being  re-ignited,  when  the  temper- 
atum  of  the  furnace  is  necessarily  reduced  and  more  air  than 
required  for  combustion  passes  through  this  thin  body  of  fire, 
causing  a  reduction  of  the  furnace  temperature.  The  greater 
quantity  of  asii  and  soot  formed  by  these  bituminous  coals,  with 
an  excess  of  volatile  matter,  will  necessarily  affect  the  condition 
of  the  heating  surfaces  more  than  the  much  smaller  quantity 
resulting  from  the  combustion  of  Cumberland  or  anthracite  coaL 
In  order  to  burn  the  combustible  portion  of  this  volatile  matter  a 
very  high  furnace  temperature  is  necessary,  and  unavoidably  the 
non-combustible  portion  must  be  raised  to  the  same  temperature, 
This  again  absorbs  heat  which  might  otherwise  be  made  available 
in  making  steam.  For  these  reasons  a  slow  or  modei-ate  combus- 
tion of  these  coals  is  impracticable,  and  in  some  cases  even 
impossible.  "U'e  have  to  deal,  therefore,  with  higher  tempera- 
tures, resulting  in  greater  losses  by  radiation  through  walls  and 
fire-fronts,  and  b\'  reason  of  higher  stack  temi>erature.  All  these 
causes  combine  to  make  it  impossible  to  realize  as  high  a  percent- 
age of  the  fuel  value  of  the  coal  as  can  be  done  by  the  same 
boiler  with  the  same  furnace  and  the  same  skill  in  handling 
from  coals  richer  in  fixed  carbon ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  Mr. 
Dean's  siibstitiiLioii  of  llio  percentage  of  the  calorific  value  in  the 
combustiijle  fur  tlie  percentage  of  that  in  the  whole  coal  will 
help  the  matter.  Tiieni  is  another  reason  why  the  |X)und  com- 
bustible is  a  biul  elein(.-iil,  to  introduce  into  a  boiler  lest.  SupjioBe 
the  man  handling  ;i  w.'riain  boiler  finds  during  the  first  hour  or 
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two  that  he  ip  falling  behind  his  guarantee.  If  his  guarantee  is 
based  on  the  pound  of  actual  coal,  his  only  recourse  is  the  utmost 
care  and  skill  during  the  remainder  of  the  test;  but  if  his 
guarantee  be  based  on  the  jwund  combustible,  there  is  a  large 
loopholo  o]^n  of  which  poor  human  nature  will  i-eadily  avail 
itsctlf.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pull  out  a  good  quantity  of  half- 
burnt  coal  with  the  clinkers  and  ashes,  thus  increasing  the 
percentage  of  ash,  and  decreasing  by  an  equal  amount  the 
appanjiit  number  of  jiounds  of  combustible  consumed  during  the 
test.  I  have  known  ciises  where,  in  the  test  of  two  rival  boilers 
using  the  same  coal  from  the  same  mine  and  the  siimc  carload, 
the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  one  was  considerably  greater  than 
in  the  other.  The  result  was  that  the  one  showed  a  better  result 
jxn'  j)ound  of  coal,  the  other  a  better  result  per  ])ound  of  combu:^ 
tible.  AVhich  was  the  better  boiler  for  the  steam  user,  who  buvs 
coal  with  the  ash  in  it,  and  which,  therefore,  should  the  conscien- 
tious engineiM'  recommend  ?  I  believe  with  Pi^ofessor  Potter  that 
a  new  and  larger  committee  than  the  foiTner  one  should  l)e 
instituted  for  revising  the  Co<le  of  Kules  for  Boiler  Tests.  As 
the  work  of  the  first  committee  was  so  well  done,  with  the  light 
then  available,  I  Ix^lieve  thev  should  be  made  members  of  tliis 
committee.  To  them  should  bo  added  enough  othere  to  repre- 
sent all  the  great  eoal  basins  which  suj>ply  our  industrial  demand. 
Such  a  committee  should  establish  five  or  more  standard  cosils, 
representing  these  diffei*ent  districts,  and  on  these  coals  tests  of 
boilei's  for  im{>ortant  public  works  or  large  industries  shouhi  be 
made.  The  ])ublic  will  b(»  cjuick  to  see  the  advantage  which  a 
comparison  of  boilei*s  under  the  actual  conditions  of  the  best 
practice  for  each  district  would  give ;  and  it  would  not  be  long 
iK.'foix;  engineer  could  deduce  fair  approximate  Goni|Kiris(>ns  of 
tli<^  lx»st  jHirformances  on  these  different  coals,  applicable  to  all 
districts. 

Mr,  (\  V.  Kerr, — This  criticism  by  Mr.  Dean  is  timely  and 
should  result  in  revision  of  pre55.ent  methoils  of  judging  the  jior- 
formance  of  boilers.  To  be  of  general  service,  boiler  tests  should 
be  comparable,  but  they  can  scarcely  l)e  justly  so  under  present 
practice. 

I  would  suggest  that  for'*  combustibh.*,"'  in  the  proposed  formala 
for  lK)iler  efficiencv,  "  drv  coal ''  should  Ikj  sul>stituted  when  coal 
is  the  fuel.  The  usual  oxy«ren  oalorimeteis  will  give  the  heating 
|)ower  directly  in  terms  of  dry  coal,  the  uuiouut  of  moisture  pi 
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enfc  being  determinetl  wliile  preparing  the  sample  foi"  the  calorim- 
eter. The  weight  of  ash  may  be  fotmti  either  from  the  residue  io 
the  calorimeter  or  by  proximate  analysis,  liiit  the  weight  of 
combustible,  as  determined  by  the  boiler  test  itself,  would  usually 
be  smaller  than  that  c:dcu1iited  fcom  per  cent,  of  ash  thus  foimd, 
on  account  of  the  funnation  of  clinker  in  the  boiler  furnace.  The 
resulting  boiler  efliuii'ncy  will  then  be  too  high.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  objected  tliatthe  "dry  coal"  basis  will  make  the  tiroman 
a  part  of  the  plant  and  a  factor  in  the  efficiency.  The  effect  cer- 
tainly will  be  to  encourage  firing  to  the  best  advantage.  But 
really  is  not  skill  in  securing  complete  combustion  of  fuel  raoi-e 
desirable,  both  from  ethical  and  commercial  standpoints,  than  that 
which  is  chiefly  concerned  with  picking  unburnt  coal  from  a  mass 
of  cinders  and  ashes  ?  I  should  say  that  the  best  method  of  boiler 
testing  will  be  that  which  takes  no  account  of  the  weight  of  asbes 
formed,  except  as  a  matter  of  interest. 

Further,  If  we  utv  to  measure  efficiency  by  the  ratio  of  heat 
utilized  to  heat  supplied,  as  it  should  be  measured,  why  not  meas- 
ure the  horse-power  uf  the  boiler  in  a  similar  way  ?  The  boiler 
■lorse-power  now  in  use,  30  pounds  of  water  per  hour  from  100 
degrees  feed  to  70  [xiunds  gauge,  is  equivalent  to  33,305  British 
:hermal  units,  moi'e  or  less,  depending  on  the  steam  tables  used 
n  calculation.  Tiien,  suppose  we  take  33.000  British  thermal 
jnits  per  hour  as  the  measure  of  a  boiler  horse-power.  We  will 
then  have,  from  any  given  boiler  teat, 

„      IIS      ,  „  US 

in  which 

E=  efficiency  of  boiler. 

B  =  boiler  horse-]K)wer. 

U  =  heat  per  pound  of  steam  formed. 

S  =  iveigiit  of  steam  formed. 

C  =  weigbL  of  dry  coal  used. 

&'—  heat  units  per  pound  of  dry  coal. 

The  value  of  7/,  thus  found,  would  be  slightly  larger  than  by 
present  rules,  but,  as  engines  are  growing  more  economical  of 
steam,  the  fact  may,  with  propriety,  be  recognize<l  in  affirming 
the  power  of  a  given  boiler.  Under  these  formulas  the  engineer 
Wold d  need  to  deliTuiimi  (1)  the  heating  poM'er  of  fuel  and  the 
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weight  used,  and  (2)  tlie  weight  of  steain  formed  and  its  quality. 
Other  data  might  be  of  interest,  but  the  above  would  su£9c6  to 
fix  the  efiiciencv  and  ]X)wer. 

Prof,  Jas,  E.  Deulon. — To  be  able  to  re<luce  the  jx^rformance  of 
a  boiler  with  any  one  fuel  to  its  equivalent  in  terms  of  some  other, 
or  some  standard  fuel,  is  unquestionably  an  im]X)i*tant  desideratum  : 
and,  so  far  as  Mr.  Dean's  pa])er  aims  to  ]>roject  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  fcjusibility  of  establishing  acce])table  rules  for  this,  I  am 
heartilv  in  favor  of  its  ideas. 

The  prevalence  of  the  i*esults  of  tests  of  jierformance  in  com- 
mercial transjurtions  with  boilei^s,  and  the  fact  that  determinations 
of  the  heating  power  of  fuels  by  tiie  use  of  the  oxygen  Cidorimeter 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  I'egular  factor  in  boil(?r  tests,  makes  it 
probable  that  a  review  of  the  Boiler  Committee's  rules  in  tlie 
near  future  will  improv*^  their  usefulness.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  th(?  qu(\stion  of  oom|K'nsating  for  the  difference  in  qual- 
ity of  all  «r»'ad(»s  of  (toals  can  be  exactly  reduced  to  the  simple 
formula  which  ilr.  Dean  calls  **  efHciencv."' 

If  in  a  boiler  furnac(»  tlje  ]K»rcentage  of  ashes  was  the  Rame 
as  that  obtaine<l  l)y  analysis,  or  in  an  oxygen  calorimeter,  his 
formula  would  apply  as  i)roposed,  but  the  actual  ashes  commonly 
largely  exceeds  this  ]>ercentag<^  by  an  amount  repi'estinting  tlie 
partially  consumed  coal,  which  may  differ  with  the  same  fuel  in 
successive  tests.  Unless,  therefore,  the  heat  obtaineil  bv  analysis, 
or  calorimeter,  is  discounted  pro|)erly,  to  allow  for  the  diffenmce 
between  the  practical  ash  and  the  analysis  ash,  res|KH;tiyely,  the 
value  given  by  the  formula  in  the  |)iii)er  is  gi-eater  than  the  true 
efficiency. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  practical  rules  on  the  subject,  I  l)e]ieve 
we  must  adopt  some  standard  fuels  for  <lifferent  clas.ses  of  prac- 
tice, and  det(»rmine  l)y  experinumt  the  relation  for  tlu^se  fuels 
between  the  heat  available  by  calorimeter  or  analysis  and  bv  use 
under  boilei-s,  res|H»ctiycly.  Under  this  U^lief  we  are  just  putting 
into  use  at  lloboken  the  following  a])])anitu& : 

It  c<msists  of  a  vertical  lK>iler  (Fig.  27*'»),  in  which  we  pro|K»se 
to  obtain  the  cjdorific  power  of  the  coals  by  burning  them  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  at  the  various  rates  of  combustion.  In  this 
boiler  we  have  a  grate  which  is  mounte<l  so  that  it,  together  with 
all  the  coal  and  ashes  fed  up  to  any  time,  can  be  weigheil  accu- 
rsitely,  and  thereby  the  exact  combustible  for  any  interval  deter* 
mined. 
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3  tlio  grnto  A  tnuuntod  over  an  upright  cylinder  C, 
ives  the  aslios  or  cosil  dropping  through  the  gnile. 
3ylinder  joins  intn  a  box,  the  side  view  of  which  ta  J),  and 
ill!  of  whii.'h  is  />'.  (lonni-cleil  with  the  pipe  K.     All  the  air 
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which  goes  to  the  grate  passes  through  the  pipe  K,  To  determine 
the  amount  of  air  passing  through  the  grate  we  analyze  it,  and 
also  measure  it  bv  mejins  of  an  anemometer. 

The  (juality  of  the  steam  is  determined  by  throttling  the 
whole  amount  of  steam  generated  by  the  boiler  through  the 
drum  0. 

To  determine  the  temperature  of  the  flue  gases,  we  use  a 
IJehling  &  Steinbart  pyrometer,  which  gives  very  accurate  re- 
sults foi*  any  tempemture  u]>  to  2,000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Prof.  I).  S,  Jacohu8, —  It  is  i'ecommende<l  in  the  paper  that  the 
efficiency  of  a  boiler  be  made  the  basis  of  comparison.  If  this  is 
done  the  exact  method  of  calculating  tlie  efficiencv  shouhl  l)e 
specified,  as  there  may  be  a  considerable  variation  dejiending  on 
the  way  the  result  is  arrived  at. 

There  may  be  a  diffi^rence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  what  allow- 
ance, if  any,  sliould  be  made  for  the  moistunj  produceil  by  the 
hydrogen  in  the  coal  and  for  the  hydroscopic  moisture  in  the 
coal.  If  the  coal  contains,  siiy,  five  i>er  cent,  of  hydrogen,  we  will 
have  about  45  per  cent,  of  moisture  due  to  its  presence  escaping 
up  the  chimney,  and  tlie  latent  heat  in  this  moisture  is  not  avail- 
able. Now,  the  query  is,  Should  we  deduct  the  latent  heat  of 
such  moisture  in  calculating  the  total  heat  use<l  in  determining 
the  etticiency,  or  should  we  include  it?  If  we  include  it  we  must 
use  tlie  calorific  ]K)wer  which  is  given  by  the  Mahler,  or  otiier, 
calorimeters,  where  such  moisture  in  the  products  of  combustion 
is  cond<?nsed  in  the  calorimeter  or  allowed  for  by  calculation : 
whert»as,  if  we  deduct  it,  the  query  is.  How  are  we  going  to  make 
the  proper  allowance  ? 

k  ap|)eai*s  to  me  that  the  ])ro|>er  way  to  do  would  Ik*  to  take 
the  total  heat  of  the  coal,  including  all  the  heat  which  is  latent  in 
the  water  va]>or,  and  then  deduct  the  heat  which  goes  up  the 
stack  in  the  form  of  latent  heat  and  in  the  form  of  s|)ecific  heat, 
in  both  tlie  hydroscopic  moisture  and  that  priHluceil  by  the 
hydrogen,  because  if  this  is  not  done  a  coal  of  a  given  calorific 
power  would  be  more  favorable  to  the  boiler  if  it  containe<l  very 
little  hydrogen  than  it  would  if  it  contained  a  large  amount  of 
hvdn^wn. 

This  question  has  already  come  up  in  practical  tests,  in  which 
there  was  a  guarantee  of  efficiency,  and  there  was  a  difference  of 
several  thousiinds  of  dollai*s  according  to  which  way  the  efficiency 
was  calculated.     If  the  efficiencv  standanl  is  I'ecommendeil,  there- 
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fore,  all  such  questions  slmukl  be  carefully  weighed,  and  specific 
instructions  should  be  given  so  that  there  could  bo  no  question 
raised  in  regard  to  the  melliod  of  computation. 

The  heating  power  obtiiined  fram  a  calorimeter  wh'ich  is  perfect 
in  its  action  would  be  mor-e  exact  than  that  calculated  from  the 
analysis  of  the  coal,  because  in  calculating  the  heating  power 
from  tlie  analysis  the  heat  of  combustion  of  some  of  the  elements 
depends  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  combined  in  the  coaL  Thu 
only  way  to  find  out  the  heating  power  is  to  make  exact  experi- 
ments with  a  calorimeter  on  the  grades  of  coal  in  question,  after 
which  a  fo;'mula  might  l>e  made  for  calculating  results  from  the 
analysis,  which  would  agree  with  the  experimental  results.  In 
commercial  work  it  would  be  well  to  make  an  analysis,  and  check 
the  ordinary  calorimeter  results  by  calculating  the  heating  jKiwor 
by  means  of  such  a  formula.  An  analysis  of  the  coal  is  also 
necessary  in  determining  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapor  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  change  the  standard  of  the  boiler  horse- 
power from  34i  to  35,  as  is  recommended  in  the  paper,  because 
there  is  now  a  number  of  tests  in  which  the  horse-power  is 
calculated  on  the  34^  basis,  and  if  such  a  change  were  made  it 
would  produce  a  needless  confusion. 

Furthermore,  the  efficiency  per  pound  of  coal,  and  not  the 
efficiency  per  pound  of  combustible,  should  be  used  if  we  wish  to 
obtain  what  might  be  called  the  oommercial  efficiency  of  a  boiler; 
for  the  reason  that,  if  we  calculate  the  efficiency  per  pound  of 
coal,  we  bring  in  the  efficiency,  or  inefficiency,  of  the  grate,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  gmte  is  as  much  a  factor  from  an  economical 
standiMjint  as  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  itself.  The  efficiency  per 
pound  of  combustible  represents  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  as  an 
absorber  of  heat,  if  projier  allowance  is  made  for  the  difference 
in  the  calorific  power  of  the  combustible  which  is  burned  and 
that  which  falls  threngh  the  grate — and  docs  not  include  the 
efficiency  of  the  grate, 

Mr.  Wm.  II.  Bryan. — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Dean  that  the 
Society  should  estfi!)lisli  certain  standard  coals — say,  four  or  five 
well-known  tyjics^selecting  the  highest  grade  known  in  each  aeo- 
tion  of  the  country. 

We  should  also  reach  a  more  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
moisture,  I  do  not  favor  drying  on  tiie  smoke  flue,  as  that  may 
drive  off  some  of  the  characteristic  moisture ;  we  want  to  get  rid 
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of  onlv  the  "  accidental "  moisture,  and  that  can  be  done  bv  sim- 
pie  air  drying. 

It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  we  should  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
term  "combustible,"  which  is  now  worse  than  misleading.  Con- 
servative engineers  have  long  since  ceaseil  to  place  any  particular 
value  uj)on  results  so  stateil.  The  Society  should  give  its  sanction 
to  the  statement  of  l>oiler  i)erformance  in  j)ercent4ige  of  •"  Effi- 
ciency," which  plan  is  now  coming  into  such  wide  adoption. 
Here  I  must  differ  from  Mr.  Dean,  as  I  should  again  discard  the 
term  "combustible,''  and  compare  the  heat  usefully  absorbed 
from  one  i>ound  of  coal  with  the  heat  value  of  a  |K>und  of  tlie 
same  coal.  Let  us  abandon  the  term  "combustible"  altogether. 
It  is  as  misleadinti:  hero  as  elsewhere. 

It  must  be  i^emembei'ed,  however,  that  the  term '' efficiency '' 
d(K»s  not  tell  the  whole  storv,  for  the  same  l)oiler  under  identical 

ft 

contlitions  will  vary  in  efficiency,  de|>ending  ui)on  the  character  of 
the  coal  used.  As  a  rule,  the  efficiency  will  decrease  with  the 
amount  of  fixed  earlM)n  shown  bv  the  analvsis.  This,  as  aln»adv 
stated,  makes  it  necessarv  to  establish  certain  standaixl  coals  for 
different  parts  of  tlu^  country.  The  computing  of  efficiency  neces- 
sitates, of  couise,  the  determining  of  the  h<»at  value  of  the  coal 
in  every  case.  Peisoiially,  I  pi-efer  an  exj)eriniental  <ieterniinit- 
tion  by  calorimeter,  the  coal  having  been  ])i'eviously  caivfully 
samphid.  I  cannot  agnK)  with  Mr.  Barms,  however,  tliat  this 
should  be  done  bv  the  en^ifineer  on  the  jifround..  It  is  moi-e  strietlv 
tlie  woi'k  of  a  chemist,  and  can  be  done  much  better  in  the  lalxir- 
atory.  I  s<h^  no  reason  why  we  shouhl  not  place  as  nmch  de{>end- 
enco  on  the  work  of  a  skille*!  chemist  as  we  do  on  that  of  anv 
assistant  on  the  work.  Samples  should,  of  couisi^  be  well  cured 
for,  and  deliveit^l  to  the  cliemist  with  the  least  ]K>ssible  <lelay. 

I  am  not  ready  to  endoi'se  Mr.  Dean's  suggestion  that  the 
commercial  hoi'se-iH)wer  unit  be  changed  fnim  34A  to  35  |Hjunds 
water  fi-om  and  at  212  degrees  ])ev  houi'.  The  first-nametl  figure 
has  now  become  well  established  and  generally  acci»pted.  If  any 
change  is  made,  let  it  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  considerable  lower- 
ing of  the  unit,  in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  reilucetl  water 
rates  now  common  among  impmveil  types  of  engines,  which  are 
now  coming  into  such  general  use. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  an^mmeiUate  revision  of  the  Society's 
coile  an*!  form  of  re|K)rting  boiler  tests.  So  far  as  possible,  the 
members  of  the  Societv's  committee  of  1S86  should  ser\'e,  toffellier 
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with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  engineere  from  other  parts  of  tlie 
couDtry.  I  take  pleasure,  therefore,  in  seconding  Mr.  Dean's 
resolution. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Carpeiitsr. — The  general  proposition  made  by  Mr. 
Dean,  that  a  revision  of  the  standard  method  of  testing  boilers  is 
required,  may,  no  doubt,  be  true.  It  is  a  fact,  I  think,  that  most 
testing  engineers  have,  for  some  time,  been  in  the  habit  of  deter- 
mining the  efficiency  of  tlie  boiler  by  methods  similar  to  that  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Dean,  except  that  the  computation  is  to  be  made  by 
coal  burned  rather  than  combustible.  At  least  this  has  been  the 
practice  with  us,  and  I  submit  a  form  of  blank  for  reporting  tests, 
which  wo  have  used  for  some  years,  and  which  differs  from  the 
standaixi  form  principally  in  addition  of  blanks  for  efficiency. 

In  Mr.  Dean's  remarks  regarding  the  method  of  determining 
the  fuel  value  of  coal,  he,  in  my  opinion,  attributes  too  much 
value  to  the  analysis.  It  is  quite  true  that  tlie  fuel  value  of  a  coal 
may  be  calculated  very  accurately  if  a  complete  cbemical  analy- 
sis, giving  all  the  constituents  of  the  volatile  matter,  is  made;  but 
I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ordinary  approximate  analy- 
sis, which  simply  shows  the  relative  amount^of  fixed  carbon,  of 
volatile  matter,  ash,  and  sulphur,  is  of  no  value  for  determinations 
of  this  sort.  The  writer  has  given  a  pajier,  to  be  read  later  at  the 
session,  which  gives  a  large  number  of  proximate  analyses  of  coals 
in  such  form  as  may  be  readily  compared  with  the  heating  values. 
By  a  study  of  that  table  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  anthracite 
coals  the  beating  value  is  nearly  proportioned  to  the  fixed  carbon, 
Ijut  for  the  bituminous  coals  the  writer  can  determine  no  relation 
i)etween  the  heat  value  and  the  elements,  as  determined  by  proxi- 
mate analysis.  The  reason  for  this  is  due  entirely  to  the  varying 
composition  of  the  volatile  matter  in  various  coals.  This,  in  some 
cases,  is  largely  hydrocarbon,  and  more  valuable  than  fixed  car- 
bon; in  others  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  is  of  no  value  whatever  for  fuel  purposes. 

A  complete  chemical  analysis,  giving  the  composition  of  the 
volatile  matter,  is  a  difficult  and  expensive  one  to  make,  and 
almost  outside  the  province  of  the  engineer;  for  this  reason  the 
writer  thinks  a  calorimetric  determination  will  in  every  case  need 
to  be  made,  although  much  information  of  value  is  to  be  obtained, 
in  every  case,  from  the  pi-oxiinate  analysis. 

A  determination  of  the  composition  of  the  escaping  gas,  pro- 
vided the  samples  art'  well  selected,  will  praveof  very  much  value 
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in  providing  information  regarding  the  operation  of  the  famace 

and  the  work  of  the  fireman.  It  affords,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  the  only  means  of  judging  the  work  of  the  fireman,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  compareil  with  a  definite  or  numer- 
ical standard. 

MECHANICAL  LABORATORY— SIBLEY   COLLEGE. 

Report  ok  Boilkk  Test. 

Made  by 

N.  Y.,      189.... 

Kind  of  boiler Manufactured  bv _ 

Duration  of  trial boars.  * 

Grate  Hurface,  length  . . .,.  .ft.,  width ft aq.  ft. 

WH!er-li«*atin^  aurface aq.  ft. 

Sii|)erhontiiiK  surface aq.  ft. 

Area  for  draught  (calorimeter) aq.  ft. 

Area,  chimney sq.  ft. 

Height,  chimney ft 

liatio  heating  to  grate  surface  

Ratio  air  Bi>ace  to  grate  surface 

Pre$Bvre. 

Barometer In.  mer. 

Steam  gauge  lbs. 

I>rauglit  gauge In.  wat'r 

Absolute  atcam  preKBu re Iba. 

Temperature. 

External  air deg.  F. 

Boiler  room deg.  F. 

Klue deg.  F. 

Fui naro deg.  F. 

FofHi  water deg.  F. 

Steam deg.  F. 

Fuel. 

Total  coal  connumed Iba. 

Moisture  in  coal per  cent. 

I)rv  coal  (*on.sumed Ibo. 

Total  refuse.  <lry lbs. 

Total  refiiHO.  dry per  cent. 

Total  combustible  lbs. 
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Drj  coal,  per  hoar 

CombuHtilile.  per  lioar 

Dry  coal,  per  square  fool  of  grate 

CombQEtible,  per  Bqii&re  foot  ot  gr»te. . 
Dry  coal,  per  "  "  "  . . , 
Combnatible  "  '■  "  ... 
Quality  of  sMam 


Tom!  weight  water  used 

[by  meter). . 
Tota.1  evSiporated.  dry  Hteaih. . . . . 

Factor  of  eraporatiou 

Total  from  aud  at  213  degrees, . . 


Amount  used 

Erapnrated,  dry  aleam 

Evaporated  from  end  at  212 degrees 

Evaporation. 

Actual,  per  pound  of  fuel 

Equivalent  froiu  and  at  213  degrees,  per  pound  of  fael... 

Actual.  p*^r  puuud  of  combustible 

Equivalent  from  uiid  bi  S13  degrees,  per  pouod  of  oom- 
buBllble.. 

Actual,  per  square  foot  beating  surface  per  Lour 

EquivaleDt  from  mid  Bt  213  degrees,  per  square  tool  heat- 
ing uurface  per  hour 


Etup&rition,  per  hour. 
T  temperature,  per  square  foot  of 
equare  foot  of 


Actual,  froiii  fee 

frmte 

Equivalent  from  and  al  212  defi 

Actual,  per  nquare  foot  of  nearer  heatiug  surface 

Equivaleot  from  and  at  212  de^reea,  per  aqoare  foot  of 

water  heating  surface 

Actual,  per  square  foot  of  least  draught  area ., ., 

Eqaivalent  from  and  at  21'3  degrees,  per  square  fool  of 

least  draught  area  


991   ^1 


11* 

im. 


I 


Hti'iLi  sigoiRea  the  evaporation  from  feed-i 
iigL  preasure.     It  is  apparent  evaporat^oii 


Iba. 

lbs.  ^m 

ater  temper-      ^^| 
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Hor»e-poicer. 

*  On  basis  34^  pounds  equivalent  evaporation,  per  hour. . .  H.  P. 

Builderw'  rating H.  P. 

Ratio  of  commercial  to  builders'  rating 

Heat  generated  per  hour 6.  T.  U. 

Heat  absorbed  per  hour B.  T.  U. 

Efficiency  of  boiler per  ceoU 

Efiicieiicy  of  furnace per  cent 

I  need  only  i*efer  to  one  thing  further,  and  that  is  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  change  of  the  standard  form  of  reports  that  it 
seems  to  me  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Dean  are  very  good,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  change  our  standard  of 
boiler  horse-power,  because  it  has  become  so  very  well  fixed  and 
been  so  universiilly  adopted.  The  addition  of  certain  results 
w^hich  would  show  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  very  desirable  thing,  and  is  now  often  practised. 

3f/\  George  /.  liockinood. — The  figure  of  chief  interest  in  the 
rejx)rt  of  a  boiler  test  used  to  be  the  ratio  of  water  evaporated  to 
coal  burned.  Later  it  was  seen  that  serious  injustice  might  be 
occjisioned  if  comparisons  of  the  economy  of  different  boilers, 
located  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  were  made  on  such  a 
simple  basis  by  reason  of  the  variable  quantity  of  ash  and  moisture 
'which  different  coals  contain ;  and  the  committee  of  the  Societv 
has  advised  consequently  that  in  all  boiler  tests  which  were  re- 
I)orted  to  the  Society  the  ratio  of  evaporation  to  combustible 
burned  should  be  given,  in  order  that  proper  comparative  values 
of  different  boilei's  might  be  made.  Since  the  committee's  rules 
were  presented  to  the  Society,  so  much  light  has  been  thrown,  as  a 
result,  on  the  subject  of  com]>arative  values  of  different  elements 
in  the  complete  boiler  that  it  is  now  realized  that  the  evapora- 
tion per  pound  of  combustible  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  de- 
termine correctly,  coni|)licated  as  it  is  by  questions  as  to  the 
amount  of  moisture,  ash,  oxygen,  efficiency  of  furnace,  etc.,  and 
Mr.  Dean's  paper  is  timely  in  concentrating  attention  on  the 
dcliciencies  of  the  I'ules. 

At  the  same  time,  all  this  seems  to  me  to  but  emphasize  the 
futility,  instead  of  the  advisability,  of  including  in  a  written  con* 
trairt  a  guarantee  of  *'  efficiency  ''  as  defined  by  Mr.  Dean,  or  a 
clause  stating  that  the  committee's  rules  are  to  be  followed  by 
purchasei*s  in  determining  the  efficiency. 

*  Standard  eoinuiercial  H.  P. 


\ 
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Keports  to  thii^  Society  on  the  performance  of  boilers  are  one 
thing  and  have  one  purpose — namely,  the  instruction  of  its 
members  in  the  science  of  boiler  construction  and  operation — 
while  a  report  to  a  works  manager  is  quite  a  different  thing, 
having  for  its  object  simply  to  inform  the  manager  as  to  whether 
a  contract  has  betn  performed  or  not,  or,  at  most,  to  inform  him  as 
to  which  class  of  I'liel  is  the  least  expensive  for  him  to  buy.  He 
buys  fuel,  not  hent.  Fuel  can  be  weighed,  but  heat  can  only  be 
measured  correct]>-  by  means  of  the  most  delicate  and  complicated 
laboratory  experiments,  even  if,  by  good  luck,  a  sample  of  the 
coal  be  secured  fi.>i'  laboratory  treatment  which  fairly  represents 
the  coal  which  wsia  burned  during  the  tests. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Mr.  Dean's  de6nition  of  "  efficiency  " 
is  inaccurate  or,  in  its  conteption,  unfair  to  the  purchaser  or  seller 
of  boilers ;  but  the  jjoint  I  would  urge  is  that  in  most  contract 
tests  the  difficulty  of  attaining  reasonable  accuracy  in  determining 
the  heat  efficiency  <jf  a  boiler  or  a  furnace  is  insuperable,  and 
hence  the  practice  of  trying  to  find  it  may  lead  to  quackery  and 
the  spread  of  misinformation.  Therefore,  the  thing  for  this 
Society's  committee  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  meaning- 
lessness  of  the  ratio  per  pound  of  combustible,  is  to  advise,  for 
general  contract  tests,  a.  return  to  the  original  simplicity  of  weigh- 
ing the  water  and  the  coal- — ^and  the  moisture  in  the  steam,  if 
you  can  ! 

Let  the  Society  recognize  that  contract  testa  must  be  based,  not 
on  ideal  intellectual  condition  and  methods,  but  on  the  practical 
limitations  surrounding  the  average  boiler  test.  A  reform  in 
this  matter  would  indeed  be  worked  if  guarantees  were  to  bo 
based  on  the  evaporative  effect  of  a  pound  of  that  particular  kind 
of  fuel  which  the  purchaser  has  got  to  use,  for  the  use  of  which 
the  furnace  is  designed,  and  which  the  seller  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  examine  before  a  contract  is  drawn. 

Mr.  Ii(^eH  W.  Hunt. — Mr.  Dean  has  called  attention  to 
several  points  which  are  most  irajxytant,  and  which  clearly  need 
remedying.  It  seems  as  if  a  boiler  could  be  guaranteed  to  give 
any  desired  efficiency,  and  if  not  obtiiined  on  the  test  a  com- 
promise will  be  nia<ie  and  the  lest  suppressed  ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  guarantee  was  made  is  useil  for  advertising  purjjoses,  much  to 
the  discomfiture  of  the  more  honorable  boiler-maker. 

During  the  past  three  years  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.  have 
been  called  upon  lu  (iKikc  a  great  many  boiler  tests,  especially  to 
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determine  whether  or  not  some  patent  smokeless  furnace,  or  pat- 
ent setting,  fulfilled  the  guamntee  under  which  it  was  attached 
to  the  boilers.  Nearly  all  the  ])rominent  devices  have  been  tested 
by  us,  and  a  comparison  of  tlie  results  gives  us  data  which  are  very 
interesting. 

It  is  true  that  our  tests  have  not  had  as  fine  a  theoretical  polish 
as  some,  but  accuracy  has  been  observed  to  the  highest  degree, 
and  wxi  have  tried  to  make  them  under  as  nearly  ordinary  work-  . 
ing  conditions  as  ]>ossible.  Of  what  use  is  a  lx)iler  to  a  manufac- 
turer, if  it  can  develop  75  per  cent,  efficiency  from  combustible, 
when  he  runs  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  only  50  |)er  cent.?  He 
cannot  buy  combustible,  but  has  to  pay  for  coal,  ash,  moisture,  and 
sul|)hur. 

The  theoretical  "  combustible  "  as  obtained  from  the  analysis  . 
is  of  no  value  to  him  when  his  •grates  will  allow '20  per  cent,  of 
the  fuel  to  ])ass  through.  This  would  give  a  high  evaporation 
Y>er  pound  of  combustible,  but  the  cost  of  making  steam  would  not 
be  lowered.  Combustible  is  an  extremely  elastic  term  and  a 
dangerous  one. 

The  real  and  fundamental  object  of  all  boilers,  leaving  out  safety  ' 
and  adaptability  for  particular  use,  is  to  generate  steam  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  All  other  observations  and  readings  are 
valuable  to  the  student  and  designer,  but  the  owner's  question, 
and  one  which  we  hear  almost  daily,  is,  "  IIow  can  I  generate  my 
steam  for  the  least  money  i " 

As  Mr.  Dean  states,  on  many  noted  boiler  trials  it  will  be 
found  that  the  very  best  picked  coal  was  used.  Allowing  aa 
evaporation  of  12  pounds  from  and  at  212  degrees,  and  that  the 
coal  costs  $:i:.00  per  ton,  or  $4.80  per  ton  delivered  and  placed 
under  the  boiler,  the  cost  of  evaporating  1,000  pounds  of  water 
from  and  at  212  degrees  is  20  cents,  and  an  efficiency  of  probably 
about  75  per  cent,  has  been  obtained.  In  another  case,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  former,  Illinois  shick  is  delivered  under  the  boilen 
at  §1.40  per  ton,  and  with  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler  equipped 
with  a  down-draft  furnace  an  eva]x>ration  of  8.5  pounds  of  water 
from  and  at  212  degrees  is  a  regular  occurrenca  This  gives  a  cost 
of  eva|)orating  1,000  pounds  of  water  from  and  at  212  degrees  of 
.i^Si'^j,  cents.  The  cost  of  generating  steam  is  low,  so  also  is  the 
etticioiicy  ;  but  the  owner  prefei-s  to  have  his  coal  bills  reduced 
even  if  eificiencv  docs  snlfcr. 

J  agree  most  heartily  with  Mr.  Dean  that  a  committe^  of  this 
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Society  should  be  appointed  to  revise  tlie  rules  for  boiler  tests,  and 
I  trust,  if  sucli  committee  is  appointed,  that  they  will  outline 
an  alternative  method  for  starting  and  stopping  tests.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  much  more  accurate  results  can  be 
obtained  by  a  running  start  than  by  pulling  all  the  fire.  When 
the  fire  is  pulled,  the  brick  ivork  and  boiler  itself  are  cooled  very 
considerably,  and  the  heat  first  generated  is,  of  course,  used  to 
make  up  this  loss.  At  the  end  of  a  lest  the  coal  must  all  be  con- 
sumed, or  we  must  rely  on  the  engineer  to  separate  tiie  coal  and 
the  ash.  In  the  former  case  we  have  seen  a  test  run  for  half  an 
liour  after  coal  was  consumed,  and  mostly  from  the  iieated  brick 
Tvork,  the  engineer  closing  up  all  dampei-s  and  allowing  no  on« 
to  open  the  doors.  This  was  clearly-  wrong.  In  the  latter  case 
the  dumpings  must  be  wet  to  distinguish  coal  from  refuse.  There 
are  ways  and  methods  for  conducting  a  Ixtiler  test  which  reduce  to 
a  minimum  any  chance  of  error  by  the  honest  engineer  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  any  intentional  fraud. 

The  results  of  a  test  should  be  ao  wonted  that  an  owner  can 
understand  them  and  appreciate  fully  of  what  vital  importance  it 
is  to  his  interests  to  have  teats  made  frequently  and  with  different 
grades  of  fuel ;  always  with  the  view  of  generating  steam  for  the 
least  money,  and  not  merely  seeking  to  ubtain  the  highest  efli- 
ciency 

Mr.  Jo3.  C.  Piatt. — I  want  to  thoroughly  endorse  Mr.  Dean's 
recommendation,  because  I  believe  that  we  have  had  so  many 
tests  made  which  do  not  get  at  the  tnie  facts  which  the  generalore 
of  steam  want.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Rockwoo<i  and  with  ray 
friend  Captain  Hunt  altogether,  because  I  think  if  a  manufacturer, 
a  man  who  is  generating  steam,  knows  that  he  can  get  a  high 
efficiency  out  of  any  fuel,  he  can  apply  that  knowledge  to  the  fuel 
he  uses  afterwards. 

I  heard  last  Friday  of  a  boiler  in  which  the  evaj)or.ition  was 
fiaid  to  be  over  13  pounds  and  the  efficiency  over  91,  but  I  do  not 
take  a  great  deal  of  stock  in  that  for  regular  running.  I  know  of 
a  contract  whicii  is  now  pending  in  which  the  eificieney  required 
is  72  jjer  cent.  One  of  the  best-known  boiler-makers  in  ihe 
country  said  to  me  that  he  had  serious  doubts  as  to  any  boiler 
holding  up  to  72  per  cent,  for  any  great  length  of  time.  I  heard 
this  week  of  a  boiler  test  in  which  for  tiie  first  six  hours  there 
was  from  COO  to  lir>i,i  i)ounds  of  coal  used  per  hour ;  tlie  last 
eighteen  liouiti  of   tho  test  there  was  about  S50  pounds  of  coal 
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used  per  hour.      The  work  of  the  engine  was  quite  unifoniL 
Xow,  I  submit  to  any  man  whetlier  the  first  six  or  the  last  eigh- 
teen houi's  were,  either  one  of  them,  a  fair  running  test  of  that 
boiler.     Tak<»,  by  contrast,  a  reported  test  of  factory  engines  in 
Belfast.    Tlit^v  ran  a  three-hour  test.    The  steam  consumption  was 
rtjmarkablv  low.     Bv  contrast  with  that  think  of  the  Louisville 
test  4>f  the  pumping  engine,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  and 
ten  minutes,  and  of  a  week's  test  now  going  on  in  this  city.    An 
evaporative  test  wjis  made  last  year  at  a  place  where  I  recom- 
mended a  change  in  fuel.     For  twenty-four  hours  this  test  was 
continued,  running  a  small  pumping  engine,  and,  after  the  evapo- 
rative test  was  over,  the  coal  in  the  fire  ran  that  engine  for  five 
houi^s.      I  would  like  to  know  w^hat  duty  they  got  from  that 
engine  in  those  last  five  hours;  was  it  not  something  like  infinity? 
I  say  this  to  emphasize  one  thought — that  the  committee  ought 
to  sjx^cify  the  time  these  tests  ought  to  run.     A  test  for  three 
hours  is  not  a  fair  thing.     Perhaps  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
hours    is   longer  than   is   necessary.     Making  a  boiler   test  for 
twentv-four  horn's  I  do  not  think  is  fair  either.     I  know  of  boilers 
which  will  run  admirably  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  would  run  particularly  well  on  the  last  day  of  the  week 
compared  with  the  first.     I  think  whatever  committee  we  appoint 
— and  I  endoi'se  the  suggestion  that  the  other  committee  ought  to 
be  reappointed  as  far  as  possible — ought  to  fix  a  reasonably  long 
time  for  this  sort  of  tests. 

Prof,  TF.  J?.  PoiUi\ — Mr.  Dean  has  done  well  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  imperfections  in  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engin(M»rs'  Standard  Code  of  reporting  boiler  trials  and  in  asking 
for  a  revision  of  the  same.  This  co<le  has  been  especially  valua- 
ble in  leading  engineers  to  adopt  a  more  uniform  and  complete 
method  of  testing  boilers  and  reporting  the  results,  and  in  this 
way  lias  don(^  admirable  service.  It  is,  however,  at  this  date,  crude 
and  im|)erfect  in  some  particulars,  and  not  only  leaves  room  for  too 
great  a  variation  in  application,  but  has  evidently  been  the  means 
of  misleading  many  and  of  developing  erroneous  ideas  concerning 
matters  of  fundamental  impoi'tance.  Mr.  Dean  has  called  atten- 
tion to  some  of  these,  but  T  cannot  agree  with  his  conclusions  con- 
cerning them,  and,  having  been  asked  to  express  my  views,  I 
ventui'e  upon  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  points  presented 
in  his  paper. 

Mr.  I)(^an  savs  verv  trulv  :  '"Results  mav  be  vitiated  for  com- 
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parison  by  drying  samples  of  coal  for  moisture  allowance,  differ- 
ent lengths  of  time."  His  recommendation  in  order  to  do  away 
with  this  difficulty  is,  however,  one  which  I  trust  will  not  be 
adopted.  It  is  not  only  quite  inadequate,  but  is  misleading  in 
that  it  introduces  new  complications. 

Coal,  especially  bituminous  coal,  such  as  is  generally  used  under 
boilers,  has  two  classes  of  moisture :  First,  what  might  be  called 
characteristic  moisture,  which  is  practically  constant  for  the  same 
coal  in  its  air-dried  condition.  In  some  coals  this  is  not  over 
one  per  cent. ;  others  have  as  high  as  six  or  eight  per  cent.,  while 
coals  of  more  ligoitic  type,  such  as  are  common  in  the  far  "West, 
have  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  eighteen  or  twenty  [jer  cert.  No  mat- 
ter how  long  the  coal  is  subjected  to  air^ryiog,  each  coal  re- 
tains its  characteristic  moisture  to  a  practically  constant  degree. 
Second,  there  is,  in  addition  to  this,  the  moisture  that  the  coal 
receives  from  exposure  to  rain,  snow,  mine  water,  or  from  the 
hose  used  to  wet  down  the  coal  in  order  to  keep  down  the  dust 
when  the  coal  is  thrown  into  the  boiler-room.  This  moisture  may 
be  called  accidental  moisture,  and  is  as  variable  in  amount  as 
the  characteristic  moisture  is  constant.  If  we  were  to  follow  Mr. 
Dean's  recommendation  of  drying  "  a  well-selected  sample, 
weighing  six  or  eight  pounds,  six  iiours  in  a  clean  pan  placed  on 
the  boiler  flue,"  what  are  likely  to  be  the  results  as  regards  these 
classes  of  moisture  and  other  components  of  the  coal?  In  the 
fli-st  place,  what  is  the  temperature  of  the  boiler-flue  on  which  the 
sample  is  to  be  placed  ?  It  may  be  350  degrees  Fahr.,  or  it  may 
be  IhO  degrees  or  even  more  at  times,  while  500  to  600  degrees 
will  probably  prevail  much  of  the  time.  Whatever  the  condition 
of  the  sample,  whetlier  broken  line  or  in  lumps,  the  coal  will  cer- 
tainly lose  ail  of  the  ucddental  moisture  in  the  six  hours'  exposure 
on  the  flue,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  \\& characteristic  moisture  would 
still  be  retained,  while  in  the  case  of  the  fine  coal,  which  would  bo 
more  exposed  to  the  high  temperature,  a  notable  portion  of  the 
volatile  matter  would  be  driven  off.  But  after  this  so-called  dry- 
ing, what  does  tlie  sample  of  coal  represent?  It  surely  does  not 
represent  the  coal  actually  used  for  flring  the  boiler  during  the 
test,  nor  does  it  represent  any  noi-mal  or  charactei'istic  condition 
of  the  coal. 

If  it  is  really  desirable  to  dry  a  sample  of  the  coal  in  order  to 
determine  its  total  moisture,  why  not  perform  the  operation  in 
such  a  way  as  Ut  obtain  an   approximately  reliable  i-usult'j    For 
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instance,  after  fii'st  Aveighing  the  coal,  crush,  pass  through  a  Uo. 
10  screen,  and  expose  in  portable  air-chamber  with  thermometer, 
to  guide  in  the  conti'ol  of  temperature,  which  latter  should  not  be 
ov(jr  220  degrees  Fahr.     p]ven  with  this  care  the  determination 
of  moisture  allowance  could  only  be  approximately  correct,  for  it 
is  obvious  that  the  comparatively  small  sample,  however  taken, 
would  be  much  exposed  to  air-drying  and  lose  a  notable,  but 
undetei'minod,  cjuantity  of  its  accidental  moisture  by  the  time  the 
samj)le  was  secured  and  made  ready  for  the  first  weighing.     The 
<;oal  actuallv  used  under  the  lM>iler,  on  the  other  hand,  is  shovelled 
dii'cctly  into  the  fire  fi'om  the  large  pile  where  there  is  little 
chance  foi'  any  air-drying.     It  must  be  evident,  therefore,  that 
even  with  tlu^  best  intentions  and  most  careful  method  of  deter- 
mining the  total  moistui'e  in  the  coal  it  is  impossible  to  get  more 
'  than  a  rough  approximation  to  it.     But,  after  all,  what  value  does 
it  really  have  when  obtained  ?     It  is  only  used  for  correcting  the 
weight  of  coal  employed  in  the  test  to  dry  weights,  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to  correct  for  the  heat  absorbed  in  va|K)rizing  this  water 
which  has  been  shovelled  into  the  fireplace  with  the  coal.  The  whole 
tiling  is  illogical  and  useless,  and,  worse  than  this,  it  is  misleading. 
The  practice  that  I  have  long  followed  is  to  employ  air-drietl  coal 
for  the  test — that  is,  coal  fi'eed  from  its  accidental  moisture,  but 
leaving  its  characteristic  moisture  unimpaired.     With  a  little  care 
this  is  easily  arranged,  and  all  such  useless  and  misleading  correc- 
tions so  called,  as  referred  to  above,  are  done  away  with.     The 
sample  of  coal  analyzed  and  tested   by  calorimeter  fairly  repre- 
sents the  coal  that  has  been  used  under  the  boiler,  and  data  are 
obtained,  so  far  as  the  coal  is  concerned,  by  which  fair  compari- 
sons can  be  made.     If,  then,  in  revising  the  code,  the  committee 
would    require   that  aii'-dried  coal   be   used  for  the  boiler   test, 
instead  of  corrections  for  dry  coal,  the  case  would  be  simplijBed, 
and  more  I'eliable  results  would  be  obtained  in  the  way  of  data  of 
boiler  tests. 

This  leads  me  to  make  another  suggestion  in  reference  to  the 
coal  for  boiler  tests.  Ortain  coals  should  be  selected  in  the 
vai'ious  districts  and  named  as  standai'd  coals  to  be  used  in  those 
districts  for  all  tests  whei*e  the  merits  of  the  boiler  are  to  be 
determined.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  practicable,  to 
have  the  standard  coals  of  similar  characteristics  or  equal  calorifio 
value.  It  would  onh'  be  necessary  to  select  a  coal  for  each 
ilistrict  that  Wiis  of  reasonably  good  quality,  provided  it  showed 
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but  little  variation  in  quality.  With  auch  a  series  of  standiirrf 
coals,  results  of  boiler  tests  could  be  more  readily  compiiT'i4i 
within  each  district,  and  data  could  soon  be  obtainetl  by  wbiuli 
results  of  tests  id  one  district  could  safely  be  compared  with  those 
in  other  districts. 

It  is  curious  to  see  what  a  prejudice  remains  in  the  minds  of 
engineers  in  favor  of  that  ancient  fcuud.the  jwumiof  combustible-. 
Mr.  Dean  in  his  paper  urges  that  the  efficiency  of  boilers  be 
based  on  the  combustible,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  reliable 
estimate  and  comparison  of  the  merits  of  boilers.  Tfaei-o  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  his  idea  of  combustible  differs  from  that 
of  other  engineers  who  are  apparently  so  wedded  to  it ;  namely, 
the  weight  of  any  coal  after  deducting  the  weight  of  ash.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  by  no  mean^  all  combustible,  nor  does  it 
indicate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  true  amount  of  com- 
bustible. All  coals,  especially  of  tiie  bituminous  class,  contain 
considerable  oxygen,  which  varies  greatly  in  amount  in  different 
coals.  In  the  decomposition  of  the  coal  when  heated,  this 
oxygen  takes  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  the  hydrogen  and 
togetlier  they  go  off  as  water  (called  combined  water),  heat  being 
absorbed  in  its  vaporization.  The  pound  of  combustible  takes  no 
account  of  this,  except  that  it  fraudulently  assumes  it  as  a  part  of 
itself.  Besides  this  there  is  much  that  is  misleading  in  tlie  use  of 
data  referring  to  the  pound  of  combustible.  It  is  difficult  to  sen 
liow  accuracy,  convenience,  or  any  useful  purpose  can  be  pro 
motetl  by  the  use  of  such  a  misleading  factor,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  revision  of  the  code  will  result  iii  the  final  and 
effectual  removal  of  the  pound  of  combustible. 

Mr:  D.  L.  Biimi'v. — I  am  familiar  with  a  large  number  of  tests 
which  bave  been  made  within  a  year,  at  a  certain  milroad  head- 
quarters, with  coal  fuels,  and  this  particular  railroad  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  beyond  dispute,  so  far  as  that  road  is  concerned, 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  certain  connection  between  a  chemical 
or  a  combustion  calorimeter  test  of  a  fuel  and  its  practical  oper- 
ation if  the  fuel  is  impure.  The  mechanical  properties  of  fuel 
mast  be  considered  ;  and  whatever  this  committee  does,  if  it  is  a 
practical  thing  so  that  it  may  be  useful  not  only  to  the  buyer 
but  to  the  builder  of  boilers,"it  must  take  into  consideration  that 
there  is  sometiiing  besides  the  gross  combustible  per  ton  to  be 
considered,  ilost  railroads  in  the  West  use  a  great  variety  of 
fuels — not  unifoini  fuel  as  is  genei'ally  found  on  Eastern  roads. 
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Some  of  those  fuels  contain  twenty  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  twelve 
per  cent,  of  moisture.  Now,  the  presence  of  this  great  amount  of 
foreign  matter  renders  it  impossible  to  get  always  practical  meas- 
ures of  the  quality  from  a  chemical  analysis  or  a  combustion 
calorimeter.  I  want  to  endorse  all  that  Professor  Jacobus  and 
Professor  Denton  have  said,  and  I  hoi>e  that  the  committee  will 
give  ns  a  standard  way  of  testing  fuels  that  have  peculiar 
properties. 

Mi\  G\i8tavu8  C,  Ilemimg. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  reappoipt- 
ment  of  this  committee  or  the  appointment  of  a  new  committee 
is  a  very  timely  suggestion ;  and  in  order  to  cover  the  ground 
more  thorouo-hlv  this  committee  could  also  include  the  use  of 
gases  and  liquid  fuel  in  their  cofisideration,  and  in  their  recom* 
mendation  of  a  standard  form  make  it  so  thai  that  can  be  covered, 
which  is  not  now  the  case  ;  it  will  not  occasion  much  difficulty  to 
change  it  to  suit  conditions  of  different  fuels. 

Mr,  WUJunn  Kent — I  believe  that  I  am  the  only  member  of 
the  original  committee  present.  Mr.  Iloadley  died  some  years 
ago,  and  Piofessor  Thurston,  Mr.  Emery,  and  Mr.  Porter,  the 
other  membei's  of  the  committee,  are  not  pi*esent.  It  seems  to  be 
the  unanimous  foelin<r  that  the  work  done  bv  that  committee  ten 
yeare  ago  should  l>e  revised,  and  I,  as  a  member  of  that  committee, 
offer  no  o])j<?ction  to  the  proposed  revision.  Probably  most  of 
the  m(in  who  have  discussed  tiiis  report  have  little  idea  of  the 
labor  und(^rtakcn  by  that  committee  ten  years  ago,  and  what  a 
difficult  time  we  had  to  reach  any  agreement.  Some  of  the 
suggestions  made  in  Mr.  Dean's  paper  commending  that  report 
ai'(>  the  same  suggestions  I  myself  made  before  the  report  was 
adopted.  I  tiiink  if  you  appoint  a  committee  now  it  would  be  a 
still  hardoi*  job.  At  that  time  there  w^ere  not  so  many  technical 
experts  in  testing  boilei's,  and  we  had  to  take  the  opinions  of 
about  30  or  40  experts.  I  think  now  we  would  have  300  or 
400  different  opinions,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  bring  them  together.  But  I  agree  with  the  gentlemen  who 
lijive  spoken,  that  ten  years  having  elapsed  there  should  be  a 
revision  of  the  report,  and  I  make  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Dean  as  to  having  the  report  reconsidered. 

Mr.  J,  F,  Ifollovyiij, — I  think  it  is  the  province  of  any  committee 
which  the  Society  may  originate  to  obtain  the  facts  relevant  to 
subjects  that  may  be  given  to  them  for  investigation.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  Society,  having  obtained  those  facts,  to  deoide 
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whether  to  adopt  what  is  reported  or  not.  The  resolution  should 
not  indicate  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  change  the 
standard.     I  think  that  ought  not  to  be  done. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Meier. — I  woukl  like,  if  the  mover  would  accept 
it,  to  make  the  number  of  the  committee  nine.  I  believe  there 
are  four  members  of  the  continued  committee,  and  if  we  make 
the  number  nine  it  would  give  an  opportunity  to  put  in  five  more 
members  representing  the  different  districts  of  the  country, 

Mr.  A.  A.  Hunting. — I  would  offer  as  a  suggestion  :  Instead  of 
pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  pounil  of  coal  consumed,  read 
pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  x  number  of  heat  units,  the 
number  of  heat  units  to  be  determined  by  calorimeter  test  of  a 
IK>und  of  coal  which  may  be  selected  as  a  standard.  Then  by 
ealorimeter  all  coal  can  be  teste<l,  using  the  x  number  of  heat 
units  as  a  value  of  any  coal  for  the  purpose  of  generating  steam. 
Then  the  consumer  can  ask  for  a  guarantee  that  coal  shall  con- 
tain X  number  of  heat  units  for  one  dollar,  that  the  boiler  shall 
evaporate  y  number  pounds  of  water  per  x  number  of  heat  units, 
and  thus  place  a  definite  vahic  on  both  coal  and  boiler  as  far  as 
they  relate  to  evaporation. 

Tfie  President. — The  question  has  been  called  for.  Mr.  Ken- 
ning, will  you  present  the  amended  motion? 

Mr.  IJenniwj. — It  is,  "  Resolced,  That  the  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Slechanical  Engineers  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  nine  members  of  the  Society  to  consider  the  standard 
method  {of  188fi)  for  conducting  steam-boiler  trials,  reported  to 
tlie  Society  by  a  committee  at  that  time  ;  and  if  in  the  judgment 
of  that  committee  a  revision  of  that  standard  would  be  desirable, 
thiit  such  committee  report  its  recommendations  to  the  Society," 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 


[The  Council  sulwequently  apjKjinted  as  such  committee,  Messrs. 
Barrus,   Coon,   Doan,  Emery,   Hunt,  Kent,  Porter,  Potter,  and 

Thurston. — Sfoi-'-tari/.'] 
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FORCE  REQUIRED  AXD  WORK  PERFORMED  IN  DRIY- 
IXG  AND  PULLING  CUT  AND  WIRE  NAILS. 

BY   R.   r.    CAKPRNTEK,   ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  following  series  of  experiments  shows  not  only  the  force 
required  to  drive  and  start  the  nails,  but  also  the  relative  work 
in  each  case.  Some  other  properties  are  also  brought  out,  which 
it  seems  to  the  writer  are  of  importance,  but  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  generally  considered  in  other  tests. 

To  obtain  some  figures  which  would  give  not  only  the  max- 
imum force,  but  also  the  work  required  both  for  driving  and 
pulling  various  nails,  the  writer  had  the  following  experiments 
conducted  in  the  laboratory  of  Sibley  CoUege.t  Nails  of  varions 
kinds  were  forced  into  a  piece  of  southern  pine,  which  was  as 
nearly  homogeneous  as  was  possible  to  obtain,  by  one  of  the 
heads  of  a  testing  mac]iine,  and  the  amount  required  at  the  end 
of  each  one-quarter  inch  of  penetration  was  noted.  The  nails 
were  driven  within  about  one-quarter  inch  of  their  full  length 
in  each  case. 

In  pulling,  thoy  were  drawn  out  by  a  species  of  forceps 
attached  to  the  testing  machine,  the  force  required  being  noted 
at  each  one-quarter  inch.  Diagrams  were  then  drawn,  corre- 
s[)onding  to  the  force  exerted  and  the  depth  of  penetration, 
the  integration  of  these  diagrams  giving  the  total  work  either 
for  driving  or  for  drawing.  iFigs.  277-281.)  Experiments  were 
made  on  ten  nails  of  each  kind,  and  the  averages  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  work  of  any  particular  class. 

The  general  summary  of  the  experiments  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  :  First,  that  very  much 
more  force  is  required  to  drive  a  cut  nail  a  given  distance  than 

*  Presented  at  the  Detroit  meeting  (June,  1895)  uf  the  American  Society  of 
Moclianical  Engineern,  and  forming  ])art  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  TrmMaeUanM. 

f  The  exp«'riments  were  made  by  W,  E.  Barnes  and  R.  O.  Stillwell,  to  whom. 
I  am  indebted  for  much  Iielp  in  reducing  the  results. 
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a  wire  nail.  Second,  that  more  force  ia  required  to  start  a  cut 
nail  generally  than  to  drive  it,  and  tliat  it  invariably  starts  much 
harder  than  a  wire  nail.  Third,  the  work  in  inch-pounds  per 
nail  required  in  driving  cnt  nails  is  much  more  than  that  in 
driving  wire  nails.  Fonrth,  the  work  in  iiu-h-pouiuh  in  pulling 
cut  nails  is  about  equal,  sometimes  less  and  sometimes  greater, 
per  nail,  than  that  for  pulling  wire  nails.  Fifth,  the  masimutn 
force  per  pound  in  driving  or  atftrting  wire  nails  ia  more  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  cut  nails  than  when  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  that  of  a  single  nail,  but  it  is  still  less.  Sixth,  the  work,  in 
foot-pounds,  per  pound  of  wire  nails,  required  for  driving  is  leas 
than  that  required  for  the  cut  nail,  and  that  for  pulling  is  con- 
siderably more.  Seventh,  the  r<?!ativ6  officiencj',  which  is  here 
considered  as  the  ratio  of  the  work  of  pulling  to  tliat  of  driving, 
is  much  higher  for  the  wire  un,il  than  for  the  cut  nail. 

lu  making  esperimeats  it  was  noticed  that  the  cut  nail  bruised 
and  broke  the  fibres  of  the  wootl,  principally  at  the  end  of  the 
nail,  whereas  the  wire  nail  simply  crowded  them  apart,  and 
probably  did  not  move  them  much  beyond  the  point  from  which 
they  would  return  by  elastic  force,  and  bence  the  nail  would  be 
grasped  much  stronger  per  unit  of  area  of  surface  by  the  wood. 
Presenting  less  surface,  there  would  be,  however,  leas  resistance 
to  starting. 

To  see  what  the  effect  of  change  of  form  would  be,  a  number 
of  teupenny  cut  nails  were  sljarpened  on  the  point  by  grinding 
to  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees,  ao  that  the  fibres  in  advance 
of  the  nail  would  be  thrust  aside,  and  uot  bruised  and  broken. 
This  served  to  increase  the  holding  power,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
experiment,  over  the  cut  nail  of  ordinary  shape,  about  fifty 
per  cent,  in  starting  force,  and  about  thirty  per  cent,  in  work 
of  resistance  to  pulling. 
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The  good  result  produced  in  sharpening  the  end  ib  shown  by 
some  experinientn  mnde  some  years  £^o  in  the  Sibley  labor- 
atorips  on  tlie  holding  power  of  ordinary  railroad  spikes,  as  com- 
pared  with  a  Walcott  spike,  which  differed  from  the  ordinary 
railroad  spike  in  having  a  sharp  end  and  also  in  having  two 
loiigitadiual  grooves  stamped  into  one  side. 

Kbmstasck  -nt  I'uLLixG  WHEN  DsivBH  Five  Incbbs  in  Depth. 


StandRtd  Spike  No.  1 8.1flO 

3 5.«H) 

Avrrape ;  6.880 

WalcDit  Spike  No.  I "  7,120 

2 6,890 

Avtragp 7,005 

EicpHB  required  for  Walcott  Spihe,  pounds I  1.17.? 

"      percent. 20 

DiMKKaioKB  oT  Sfikbs.  Walcott. 

Weight,  pounds 0.«65 

PeriplierT.*  ineiii^ '  8.89 

Lengtb,  InriieR 0.00 
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The  following  tables  give  the  results  in  detail  of  the  experi- 
ments referred  to  as  maile  hy  Barnes  and  Stillwell : 
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Force  in  Pounds  Requibed  in  Pulling  10-Penny  Cut  Nails. 
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Force  in  Pounds  Required  in  Driving  10-Pknnt  Wibk  Nails. 
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Force  in  Pounds  Kequikkd  in  Driving  8-Pknny  Cut  Nailb. 
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Force  in  Pounds  Required  in  Pulling  8-Pknny  Cut  Naii^. 
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Force  in  Pounds  Rec^uirkd  in  Drivino  8-Pehny  Wire  Nails  for   Each 
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S  4 

gUARTER INCHES, 

Pro.  281. 


Force  in  Pounds  Rbquibed  in  Pullino  6-Pennt  Cut  Nails. 
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Prof.  li.  H.  Tlinrsion. — This  matter  seems  to  me  of  more 
importance  than  is  usually  ascribed  to  it.  The  value  of  tbe  nail 
in  the  holding  together  of  constructions,  in  wood  of  all  kinds,  is  a 
measure  of  a  pretty  large  element  in  modern  civilization.  The 
problem,  as  I  would  state  it,  is  that  of  finding  a  way  of  making 
□ails  whicli  shall  drive  easily,  without  danger  of  injuring  the  wood 
or  of  splitting  tlie  parts ;  which  shad,  once  driven,  hold  firmly  and 
under  all  circumstiincoH ;  and  which  shall,  finally,  draw  with  aa 
even  resistance  ;ib  possible  from  head  to  point. 
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The  starting  resistance,  usually  the  only  element  of  value 
reported  upon  in  such  experiments,  is  of  less  value,  probably,  than 
is  commonl}'^  assumed.  Every  nail  is  liable  to  be,  at  least,  started 
by  some  sudden  and  excessive  stress,  and  the  seasoning  and  drying 
and  springing  of  the  wood  with  ago  and  with  change  of  hj'gro- 
metric  condition  is  liable  to  produce  a  tendency  to  loss  of  holding 
power,  if  not  to  actually  loosen  it.  Holding  power  is  of  more 
consequence  than  easy  driving;  and  that  is  the  best  nail,  other 
tilings  equal,  which  holds  best,  even  if  hard  to  drive.  That  is 
the  best,  other  things  equal,  which,  though  started  by  any  acci- 
dent or  cliange  of  conditions  affecting  it,  will  continue  to  hold  with 
the  largest  resistance  and  most  persistence.  It  would  thus  seem 
tiiat  the  work  of  resistance  to  extraction,  and  not  tlie  resistance 
to  starting,  is  the  best  measure.  In  fact,  it  is  not  precisely  even 
tiie  work  which  should  be  a  maximum ;  it  should  be  a  maximum 
work  at  the  earlier  stages  of  the  withdrawal.  After  the  nail  is 
well  out,  further  resistance  is  commonly  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  The  structure  is  ruined,  and,  after  that  limit  is 
pjisseil,  the  easier  the  ruin  is  taken  apart  the  better.  A  nail  hard 
to  start,  and  hard  to  draw  tlie  first,  say,  twenty  per  cent,  of  its 
length,  is  the  best  thing  in  most  cases. 

It  would  seem  that  the  true  fact  of  the  case  is  that  some  work 
requires  one  nail,  and  other  kinds  of  work  another  sort  of  nail. 
For  temporary  holding  we  need  one,  and  for  pennanent  construc- 
tion another.  In  one  case,  the  harder  the  nail  to  start  the  better; 
in  another,  the  longer  and  more  steadily  and  persistently  it  holds 
tlic  Ih^ttiM*.  One  construction  iss(X)iled  byastarted  nail;  another 
itMuains  useful  and  valuable,  even  though  wrenched  in  all  direc- 
tions.  It  would  seem,  for  these  reasons,  desirable  to  compare 
th(i  various  makes  and  kinds  of  nails  with  a  view  to  their  classi- 
fication for  ditferent  uses.  The  cut  nail  starts  harder,  as  a  rule, 
l)ut  loses  its  hold  more  promptly,  than  the  wire  nail.  For  gene- 
ral purjjoses,  the  latter  would  seem  superior.  Where  drawing 
forms  a  part  of  the  programme,  the  cut  nail  has  its  advantage. 
When  the  piece  must  be  held  firmly  and  closely  together,  the 
cut  nail  gives  best  result ;  but  where  a  started  nail  must  still 
hold,  long  and  hard  and  without  let-up,  the  wire  nail  is  unques- 
tionably best.  With  some  woods,  in  which  injury  to  the  fibre 
is  a  serious  matter,  the  wire  nail  is  the  only  allowable  form  ;  when 
no  harm  is  done  by  the  crushing  of  fibre,  the  cut  nail  is  permissi- 
ble, though  otherwise  objectionable.    The  elastic  hold,  secored 
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by  the  presBure  on  the  sides  of  the  wire  nail  by  the  springing 
of  the  grain,  is  an  advantage  where  prolonged  holding  powei"  is 
exacted. 

The  graphical  representation  of  results  here  given  us  has 
seemed  to  me,  from  this  point  of  view,  particolarly  valuable,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  secure  much  more  of  the  same  sort 
of  information  and  from  eveiy  known  variety  of  nail,  screw,  or 
other  fastening. 

Mr.  Guatavua  C.  jETanmn^.— Tliere  is  one  point  which  has  not 
been  brought  out  in  this  investigation,  and  tliat  is,  that  a  wii-o 
nail  contains  fifty  per  cent,  less  material  than  a  cut  nail,  in  every 
instance;  that  is,  for  five  cents  you  get  just  seven  and  one-half 
cents'  worth  of  nails.  As  the  carjienter  puts  it,  a  ten  or  twelve-inch 
board  holds'  so  many  nails,  atid  he  won't  put  any  more  in,  and 
tbey  don't  care  much  whether  they  hold  or  not  in  that  case,  but  the 
nails  go  so  much  further.  Xow,  to  make  a  true  comparison  in 
regard  to  holding  qualities,  it  seems  to  me  nads  should  be  com- 
pared so  that  the  amount  of  material  in  them  is  about  the  same  in 
the  two  cases.  It  may  be  that  a  particular  shape  of  wire  nail  may 
be  so  made  that  it  goes  in  uniformly  hard  and  holils  better  when 
it  is  in,  without  injury  to  the  job.  The  fact  is,  that  cut  nails  do 
crush  the  wood,  and  do  not  hold  so  well  afterwards  as  when  newly 
driven,  while  the  wire  nail  always  holds.  But  I  think  it  would 
bo  well  to  find  out  what  the  nail  will  hold  in  the  shape  of  a  wire 
nail  when  it  contains  as  much  material  as  a  cut  nail. 

Prof.  Ji/hii  E.  Sweet. — To  give  a  couple  of  illustnitions  in  regard 
to  tiio  holding  power  of  nails,  I  wish  to  report  what  was  told  me 
at  the  Exposition  in  Chicago,  where  we  had  considerable  discus- 
sion as  i-ogsirds  tJie  holding  power  of  nails.  The  people  who  sell 
shoes  will  not  buy  a  box  of  shoes  if  the  cover  is  nailed  on  with 
wire  nails,  for  the  reason  that  when  they  take  oil  the  cover 
they  spoil  it.  They  want  it  nailed  on  with  cut  nails,  so  that 
they  can  get  the  cover  off  and  siive  it.  The  people  who  sell  drop 
forgings  have  a  different  preference.  The  BillingsA  Spencer  peo- 
ple told  lue  that  before  they  adopted  the  wire  nails  for  nailing 
boxes,  the  jHjrcentage  of  broken  boxes  was  enormous ;  but  after 
tliey  adopted  tliewire  nail  they  never  i-eceived  a  report  thatboxus 
were  broken  ;  whowing  that  if  you  want  to  nail  a  box  together  to 
stay,  you  want  to  use  wire  nails.  All  of  us  have  known  this  for 
a  long  timi?.  These  experiments  have  not  gone  far  enough  yet. 
This  box  question  is  one  of  the  questions  to  be  considered  in  using 
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nails.  The  nails  in  Professor  Carpenter's  test  have  been  driven  in 
the  wood  with  the  wide  part  of  the  nail  parallel  to  the  grain  of 
the  lumber.  When  we  nail  up  a  box  and  nail  on  the  sides,  we 
drive  the  nails  into  the  ends  of  the  wood ;  and  when  we  nail  on  the 
top,  we  nail  the  ends  of  the  top  with  the  wide  jxirt  of  the  nail 
parallel  with  the  grain  of  Ihe  cover,  but  just  the  way  to  split  the 
end,  and  the  nail  comes  out  easily.  Now,  if  one  will  make  some 
ex|>eriments  with  nails  put  in  in  that  way,  he  will  see  that  the  tests 
and  the  facts  agree  a  good  deal  better  than  some  which  we 
have  had  before,  and  that  the  test  comes  a  good  deal  nearer  the 
facts  of  the  case  than  where  they  are  tested  in  the  way  spoken  of 
bv  the  editor  of  the  American  Jfac/thifst,  lie  said  that  if  thev 
were  testing  armor-plate  the  shot  always  went  to  pieces,  and  if 
they  were  testing  the  shot  the  armor-plate  went  to  pieces.  In  the 
same  wav  with  nails;  if  vou  want  to  make  the  cut  nails  show 
well,  you  can  do  it  if  you  go  about  the  test  in  a  certain  way. 

Prof.  7?.  C,  Carjmifer* — If  the  reader  will  kindly  refer  to  the 
tJible  at  tlir  top  of  page  1004,  he  will  iind  given  there  the  total 
weight  required  lx)th  to  sUirt  and  pull  one  pound  of  each  kind  of 
nails,  and  also  the  total  work  expended  in  foot-)X)unds  in  so  doing. 

Regarding  the  total  weight  for  starting,  which  is  given  in  tons, 
it  will  be  S(?en  to  be  nearlv  the  same  for  two  kinds  of  nails, 
being  slightly  less  for  cut  than  for  wire  nails  for  the  tenpenny 
size,  and  slightly  greater  for  the  other  sizes,  the  difference  in  each 
case  being  smnll.  This  would  seem  to  me  to  tend  somewhat 
against  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ilenning,  and  would  rather 
serve  to  show  that,  if  a  less  weight  of  wire  nails  than  cut  nails 
were  used  in  a  given  structure,  the  resistance  to  starting  stress 
would  be  less,  although  it  is  quite  true  that  the  work  required 
for  pulling  the  wire  nails,  if  equal  weights  were  used,  would  be 
consideniblv  more.  The  remarks  bv  Professor  Sweet  indicate  a 
fertile  field  for  research,  which  it  is  ho|)ed  cjin  Ihj  investigated. 
There  is  another  {)oint  which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  investigate 
by  experiment,  and  that  is  that  wire  nails  l)end  very  easily,  and 
for  that  reason  are  hard  to  pull  in  the  ordinary  way  with  a  ham- 
mer. This  may  lead  in  a  popular  way  to  an  exaggerated  notion 
regartling  the  holding  power. 

*  Author's  closure,  uuder  the  Kales. 
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TESTS  TO  SHOW  THE  DJtiTRIBUTIOI^  OP  MOISTURE 
IN  STEAM  WHEN  FLOWING  THROUGH  A  HORI- 
ZONTAL PIPE. 


In  a  previous  paper  preliminary  tests  were  presented,  which 
were  made  in  connection  with  an  investigation  undertaken  for 
the  Babcock  &  Wilcos  Company  by  Professor  Denton.t  In 
this  paper  it  was  demonatrated  that  various  calorimeter  nozzles, 
such  as  are  now  used  in  practice,  do  not  give  an  average  sample 
of  the  steam  flowintf  through  the  steam  main.  It  was  also  stated 
that  tests  were  in  progress  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  a  nozzle 
devised  by  Professor  Denton,  which  consists  of  a  J-inch  tube 
open  at  the  end,  passing  through  a  stuffing-box,  and  so  arranged 
that  it  may  be  moved  to  any  position  across  the  pipe  under  a 
full  head  of  steam. 

The  tests  made  with  the  tube  passing  through  a  stuffing-box 
indicated  that  u  grp^iter  part  of  the  moisture  was  near  the  bot- 
tom of  a  horizontal  liipf,  and  that  it  probably  ran  along  in  a 
small  stream.  If  this  was  true,  then  an  opening  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pipe,  so  arriinged  that  the  water  could  run  freely  into  it, 
would  glean  off  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  moisture.  The 
tests  which  are  the  subject  of  this  paper  were  made  by  the 
writer  to  determiuG  to  what  extent  such  an  action  takes  place, 
and  are  a  continuation  of  tlie  preliminary  investigation  above 
referred  to. 

It  was  found  that  after  steam  had  passed  through  8  feet  of 
horizontal  3-inch  pipe,  O-ri  per  cent,  of  the  entrained  moisture,  or 
over,  could  be  dra^vn  from  a  i-iuch  pipe  leading  from  the  bottom 
of  the  3-inch  pipe,  for  ijaautities  of  moisture  as  high  as  8  per 
cent.,  and  velocitisK  as  high  as  25  feet  per  second. 

•  Prespnkil  nt  tlii;  Odr.iii  mi:it.in^'  (June.  ISDo)  of  the  American  Sooiety  of 
Meclitiniciil  Eziiriiiwrs.  p  ml  (..rmirii;  purl  of  Volrnn"  XVI.  of  the  7'raniacti«ni. 

\  •■  Hrsiilt-  of  Me.i3iiiviiii'EiiH  til 'Ip^it  iliu Acouwcy ot  Smail Throttling  Catorlme- 
teri.."  Tran»a<-lioiif,  Vol,  XVI.,  |i.  448, 
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The  moisture  was  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  steun  before 
entering  the  3-inch  pipe.  The  apparatus  was  so  arranged  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  moisture  was  initially  near  the  top  of  the 
pipe,  so  that  it  had  to  fall  through  the  steam  during  the  time 
taken  to  travel  over  the  space  of  8  feet.  The  theoretical  time 
required  for  a  body  falling  freely  in  space  to  travel  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  is  about  I  of  a  second.  Hence,  the 
maximum  initial  horizontal  velocity  that  such  a  body  could  have 
and  reach  the  bottom  in  a  horizontal  space  of  8  feet  would  be  64 
feet  per  second. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments,  therefore,  that  for  the  par- 
ticular set  of  conditions  which  existed,  95  per  cent,  of  the  moist- 
ure can  be  gleaned  from  the  bottom  of  a  pipe,  if  the  velocitj'  of 
the  steam  is  •*  that  corresponding  to  the  theoretical  velocity 
already  mentioned.  For  a  velocity  of  20  feet  per  second,  or 
about  5  the  theoretical  velocity,  98  per  cent,  of  the  moisture  was 
drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  for  quantities  of  moisture  as 
high  as  10  per  cent.  For  a  velocity  of  43  feet  per  second,  or  j\  of 
the  theoretical  velocity,  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  moisture 
was  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  and  at  ^  of  the  theoreti- 
cal velocity  about  90  per  cent,  was  drawn  out. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  ratios  will  apply  to  all  cases,  and 
for  this  reason  additional  tests  are  to  be  made  to  determine  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  velocity  of  flow  and  the  length  of  the 
horizontal  pipe. 

A  special  series  of  experiments  was  made,  in  which  a  hori- 
zontal plate  was  placed  about  ^  of  an  inch  above  the  bottom  of 
the  3-inch  pipe,  and  over  the  A-inch  2)ipe. leading  to  the  calorim- 
eter. The  plate  was  arranged  so  that  all  tlie  moisture  which 
collected  under  it  would  run  into  the  calorimeter.  The  object  of 
introducing  the  plate  was  to  collect  all  the  water  which  was  near 
the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  so  as  to  determine  to  w^hat  extent  a  noz- 
zle, simply  tapped  into  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  would  remove  such 
moisture.  The  results  of  corresponding  tests,  with  and  without 
the  plate  over  the  calorimeter  nozzle,  are  about  the  same,  which 
indicate  that  a  nozzle  coimected  so  that  its  inner  end  is  flush,  or 
slightly  below  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  will  remove  practically  all 
the  moisture  which  flows  near  the  bottom  of  the  pipe. 

The  results  of  my  experiments  on  the  3-inch  pipe  are  given  in 
detail  in  Table  I. 

In  Professor  Denton's  experiments  a  single  calorimeter  was  ml 
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first  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a  Lorizontal  12-ineli  pipe  by 
means  of  a  nozzle,  which  could  be  raisud  and  lowered  so  as  to 
draw  steam  from  various  aectiona  of  the  pipe,  as  has  been 
already  described.  It  was  found  that  the  weight  of  moisture  * 
ranged  between  about  5  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  steam 
passing  through  the  calorimeter  when  the  nozzle  was  lowered 
so  as  to  be  near  the  bottom  of  fche  pipe  ;  whereas,  when  the  noz- 
zle was  raised  so  as  to  be  about  Ij  inches  above  the  bottom  of 
the  pipe,  the  steam  which  passed  through  the  calorimeter  was 
practically  dry.  In  these  tet^ts  the  steam  passed  from  the 
boiler  through  about  10  feet  of  horizontal  12-iueh  pipe  to  aa 
elbow,  and  thence  through  a  second  horizontal  12-inch  pipe. 
The  calorimeter  was  attached  to  the  second  horizontal  pipe 
about  6  feet  from  the  elbow.  The  velocity  of  the  steam  waa 
about  17  feet  per  second,  representing  about  .500  H.  P. 

After  making  the  tests  with  a  single  calorimeter,  a  second 
series  of  tests  was  made  with  two  calorimeters,  to  determine  if 
the  moisture  was  all  at  the  bottom,  or  if  it  was  also  creeping 
along  the  sides  of  the  pipe.  To  make  these  tests  the  second 
calorimeter  was  placed  at  the  same  cross-eection  of  the  pipe  as 
the  first,  but  it  was  moved  to  one  side,  so  aa  to  be  4  inches 
from  the  calorimeter  attached  directly  to  the  bottom  of  the  pipe. 
It  was  fouud  that  when  both  nozzles  were  set  so  that  the  ends 
were  flush  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  pipe,  the  calorimeter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pipe  indicitcd  excessive  moisture,  whereas 
the  calorimeter  4  inches  from  it  toward  the  side  of  the  pipe 
showed  practically  dry  steam.  This  indicated  that  all  the 
moisture  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe. 

The  general  arrangement  of  apparatus  used  by  the  writer  for 
conducting  the  tests  on  the  3-iuch  horizontal  pipe  is  represented 
in  rig.  282. 

Superheated  steam  entered  at  A.  and  passed  through  a  3-inch 
pipe  surrounding  a  cooling  pipi-,  B.  The  cooling  water  entered 
at  C  and  passed  through  S.  After  passing  the  cooling  pipe  the 
steam  passed  through  a  device  at  D,  which  thoroughly  mised 
the  steam  with  the  water.  This  consisted  of  two  plates  placed 
aVioiit  1  inch  apart,  iu  which  wore  two  holes  about  ^  of  an  inch 
iu  diameter.  The  hole  in  the  first  plate  encountered  by  the 
steam  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  so  that  all  moisture  iu 
the  steam  would  be  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  pipe.  The 
steam   and   moisture   then   piissed   upward  between  the  plates 
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and  ont  of  the  bole  in  the 
secoud  plate.  The  hole  in 
the  second  plate  was  placed 
near  the  top,  so  as  to  intro- 
duce the  steam  and  moistnre 
near  the  top  of  the  3-inch 
pipe,  E.  The  calorimeter  was 
attached  at  V.  Ki&  the  sepa- 
rator portion  of  the  calorim- 
eter, and  L  the  heat  gauge. 
The  temperature  and  press- 
ure of  the  steam  were  meas- 
ured on  leaving  the  pipe  JF by 
means  of  the  thermometer,  //, 
and  the  pressure  gauge,  -/. 
The  thermometer,  //,  was 
placed  in  a  mercury  well  hav- 
ing an  enlargement  at  its 
lower  end  and  a  thin   neck. 

The  steam  was  throttled  l»v 

• 

means  of  the  valve,  J/,  from 
a  pressure  of  al)out  80  pounds 
above  the  atmosphere  in  the 
pipe,  Ej  to  about  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  12- 
inch  drum,  N,  The  tem- 
perature of  the  Kteam  after 
throttliug  was  measured  by  a 
thermometer,  Q,  placed  in  a 
mercury  well,  and  by  a  ther- 
mometer, I\  which  came  in 
direct  contact  with  the  steam. 
The  pressure  in  the  drum,  S^ 
was  measured  bv  means  of  a 
mercury  gauge.  The  steam 
flowing  into  the  drum,  N^  was 
led  to  a  surface  condenser, 
and  finally  weighed. 

The  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  steam  passing  throngh 
the  valve,  J/,  was  indicated 
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first  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a  liorizontal  12-iiioh  pip©  by 
means  of  a  Dozzle,  which  could  be  raised  and  lowered  so  as  to 
draw  steam  from  various  sections  of  the  pipe,  as  has  been 
already  described.  It  was  found  that  the  weight  of  moisture 
ranged  between  about  5  and  5()  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  steam 
passing  through  the  calorimeter  when  the  nozzle  was  lowered 
so  as  to  be  near  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  ;  whereas,  when  the  noz- 
zle was  raised  so  as  to  be  about  1|  inches  above  the  bottom  of 
the  pipe,  the  steam  which  passed  through  the  calorimeter  was 
practically  dry.  In  these  tests  the  steam  passed  from  the 
boiler  through  about  10  feet  of  horizontal  12-iuoh  pipe  to  an 
elbow,  and  thence  through  tx  second  horizontal  12-inch  pipe. 
The  calorimeter  was  attached  to  the  second  horizontal  pipe 
about  6  feet  from  the  elbow-  The  velocity  of  the  steam  was 
about  17  feet  per  second,  representing  about  500  H.  P. 

After  making  the  tests  widi  a  single  calorimeter,  a  second 
series  of  tests  was  made  with  two  calorimeters,  to  determine  if 
the  moisture  was  all  at  the  bottom,  or  if  it  was  also  creeping 
along  the  sides  of  the  pipe.  To  make  these  tests  the  second 
calorimeter  was  placed  at  the  same  cross-section  of  the  pipe  as 
the  first,  but  it  was  moved  to  one  aide,  so  as  to  be  i  inches 
from  the  calorimeter  attached  directly  to  the  bottom  of  the  pipe. 
It  was  found  that  when  both  nozzles  were  set  so  that  the  ends 
were  flush  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  pipe,  the  calorimeter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pipe  indicated  excessive  moisture,  whereas 
the  calorimeter  4  inches  from  it  toward  the  side  of  the  pipe 
showed  practically  dry  steam.  This  indicated  that  all  the 
moisture  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe. 

The  general  arrangement  of  apparatus  used  by  the  writer  for 
conducting  the  tests  on  the  3-iuch  horizontal  pipe  is  represented 
in  Fig.  282. 

Superheated  steam  entered  at  A.  and  passed  through  a  3-inch 
pipe  surrounding  a  cooling  pipe,  B.  The  cooling  water  entered 
at  C  and  passed  through  B.  After  passing  the  cooling  pipe  the 
steam  passed  tlirough  a  device  at  J),  which  thoroughly  mixed 
the  steam  with  the  water.  This  consisted  of  two  plates  placed 
about  1  inch  apart,  in  which  were  two  holes  about  I  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  liole  in  the  first  plate  encountered  by  the 
steam  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  so  that  all  moisture  in 
the  steam  would  be  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  pipe.  The 
steam   and  moisture  then   p:iss(^d    upward  between  the  plates 
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TABLE  I. 


Percentage  of  Total  Moisture  knterikg  a  8-inch  Horizontal 
Pipe  that  is  Rkmovkd  by  a  ^-inch  Drip  Pipe. 


The  moistnre  in  each  cat^e  was  either  thorongbly  mingled  with  the  ifiteain.  or  the  greater  p«rt  of 
it  wtitt  near  the  top  of  the  3-inch  pipe  at  a  point  8  feet  dii«tant  from  tiiei-incb  drip  pipe.  Macb  of 
the  moisture  had.  therefore,  to  fall  througn  a  dintancc  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  3-lDch 
pipe  hefore  it  was  drawn  out  at  the  i-inch  drip  pipe. 
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Second  series  of  Tests,  in  which  a  mixing  I 
device  was  placed  at  />  to  thoroughly  i 
mingle  the  steam  and  water. 
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Third  series  of  Teats,  in  which  the  steam  I 
and  entrained  moisture  was  supplied  j 
through  a  Tcrtical  3-inch  pipe,  and  , 
flowed  throuL'h  an  elbow  into  the  ' 
horizontal  S-inch  pipe. 


Special  tests  in  Third  Series,  in  which  a 

1>lHte  was  placed   over  the  drip  )>ipe 
eadinu  to  tne  calorimeter,  so  as  to  col-  ^ 
lect  all  moisture  that  was  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pipe. 
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*The  i>ercentages  of  priming  given  in  this  column  are  ralcuiated  from  the  aoperbealliii;  fn  the 
18-inch  flnim,  and  an;  correct  to  witliin  about  ji  of  i  {lercent.  The  minua  ▼alow  aw  either  accidMUri 
discrepancies,  or  they  are  cau«e<i  by  the  fact  that  the  steam  w:ih  inillalW  snperbeatcd,  and  tcndtd 
to  n*tain  the  pntiierty  of  producing  a  slightly  higher  *'  normal  reading  **  tban  tbat giv«i  fay  tka  Chf»> 
reticul  formula. 
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by  til©  amount  of  superheating  in  the  12-iiicli  drum,  N.  TLia 
moistare,  added  to  the  moisture  in  the  steam  entering  the 
Barraa  calorimeter,  gave  the  total  moieture  contained  in  the 
steam  passing  throtigh  the  3-inch  pipe.  Corrections,  deter- 
mined directly  by  experiment,  were  made  for  all  radiation. 
The  factor  of  0.48,  for  the  specific  heat  of  steam,  was  em- 
ployed in  calculating  the  percentage  of  moisture,  and  special 
experimeuta  were  made  to  show  liow  nearly  this  method  would 
^ree,  in  the  case  of  the  12-iiirli  drum,  with  the  experimental 
normal  reading  for  dry  steam.  These  experiments,  from  the 
nature  of  the  apparatus,  could  be  made  only  with  steam  juat 
at  the  point  of  superheating,  or  with  slightly  superheated 
Bteam,  and  the  results  obtained  were  the  same  as  in  similar 
tests  made  on  a  Barrus  calorimeter,  and  given  in  the  paper  on 
"  Errors  of  Calorimeters." 

It  was  found  that  the  experimental  normal  reading  for  steam 
probably  near  the  maximum  state  of  dryness,  when  corrections 
were  made  for  all  radiation,  and  the  temperatures  were  cor- 
rected so  as  to  correspond  to  those  registered  by  an  aii-  ther- 
mometer, was  about  3  degrees  higher  than  the  theoretical 
normal  reading. 

The  initial  pressure  in  all  the  tests  was  about  80  pounds  per 
square  inch  aboYe  the  atmosphere. 

With  steam  that  was  slowly  condensing  the  tests  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  Errors  of  Calorimeters  "  showed  that  the 
normal  reading  witli  a  Barrns  calorimeter  was  3  degrees  lower 
than  for  steam  of  the  maximum  dryness,  -so  that  if  this  same  dif- 
ference applies  to  the  12-inch  drum,  the  experimental  normal 
reading  for  steam  which  is  slowly  condensing,  and  therefore  con- 
tains the  maximum  amount  of  moisture,  would  be  about  the 
Rame  as  the  theoretical  normal  reading,  employing  a  factor  ot 
0.4.S  for  the  specific  heat  of  steam.  It  was  impossible  to  regu- 
late the  quality  of  the  steam  in  determining  the  experimental 
normal  reading  of  tho  12-incli  drum  N't  so  as  to  be  certain  of  the 
exact  condition  in  which  it  existed  at  I'.  The  tests  given  in  the 
Appendix  show,  however,  that  the  possible  discrepancy  from  tliia 
cause  was  less  tlian  that  equivalent  to  .l  of  I  per  cent  of  priming. 

Three  series  of  tests  were  made.  In  the  first  there  was  no 
mixing  device  placed  at  D.  In  these  it  was  found  that  the 
thermometer,  //,  would  indicate  superheating  with  considerable 
moisture  entering  the  calorimeter  nozzle,  J'.     The  second  series 
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TABLE  I. 

Percentage  of  Total  Moisture  entkiiikg  a  8-inch  Horizontal  Bteax 
Pipe  that  is  Hkmovkd  by  a  ^-inch  Drip  Pipe. 


rf 


The  moistnn^  in  eacli  ca!<f  >vii»)  either  tboronghly  minj^Ied  with  the  (<teiiin.  or  the  mater  part  ^ 
it  With  iirar  the  top  of  iht>  8- inch  piiu^  ut  u  point  8  feet  distant  from  tliei-inch  drip  pipe,  ^w:!^^ 
the  moisturv  tiud.  thfn*forc.  to  fall  tlirougn  a  diHtance  nearly  equal  to  the  dimmeter  of  the  S-1'*'^ 
pipe  iK'fon*  it  was  drawn  out  ut  the  {-inch  drip  pi))e. 


Conditioni*  under  which  the  tei<lt>  were 
made. 


First  PcrioH  of  TcKtP.    Mointnrc  produced 
pipe  marked  li  in  Fig.  1.  \ 


by  the  cooling  '^ 

"So  mixing  dev'ic'e  at  V. 


I 


fi 


Second  nerioB  of  TentP,  In  which  a  mixing 
device  was  placed  at  J)  to  thoroughly  i 
mingle  the  bteam  and  water.  j 


('■ 


Third  periesof  ToPtB.  in  which  the  Bteam 
and  entrained  moiKtnre  was  supplied  j 
throu{;h   a   vertical    3-inch    pi|>e,  und 
flowed    throu'.'h    an    elbow    Into    the 
horizontal  3-iLch  pipe. 

i 


Special  tcpfB  in  Thinl  RerioB.  in  which  a 
plato  was  pinced   over  the  drip  piiH* 
leadini;  to  the  calorimeter,  w)  an  to  col-  ^ 
led  all  niolHtun;  thut  wuh  near  the  bot 
torn  of  the  pipe. 
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H5.1 
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(».8 
52.3 
52.2 
41 .» 
88.1 
88.1 
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88.1 
38.0 
88.0 
24.0 
24.8 
24.5 
19.2 
10.0 
10.0 
15. U 
15.0 
43.1 
42.7 
85.9 
86.8 
81.1 
31.1 
20.9 
20.0 
20.5 
20.2 
15.8 
15.4 
42.1 
42.1 
41.9 
88.1 

at.  3 

33.1 
2li.!) 
2fi.R 
20.5 
20.2 
20.2 


I     Peucentage  of 

MoiXTrUE  IK    BTEAX 

TASdlNU  THROUGH 

8  INCH  PIPE. 


tit 

6 

is. 

£-0 
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8.9 
1.9 
1.5 
1.0 
4.8 
8.8 
4.8 
2.0 
2.4 
0.8 
1.6 
0.4 
4.8 
8.1 
8.8 
8.8 
8.8 
0.0 
1.0 
5.4 
8.6 
2.8 
1.8 
8.4 
8.5 
8.1 

12.1 
7.8 
8.5 
8.8 
5.6 
8.7 
8.5 
2.8 
8.4 
8.4 
8.5 
8.4 
7.8 
4.8 
4.8 

18.1 
4.9 


8.8 
0.9 
0.4 
0.8 
1.6 
0.8 
0.6 
0.5 
0.4 
O.U 
0.8 

-0.1 
0.1 

-0.1 
0.6 
0.5 
0.8 
0.1 

•0.1 

-0.1 
1.8 
0.7 
0.8 
0.7 
0.8 
0.1 
0.5 
0.0 

-0.1 
0.1 

-0.8 

-0.8 
1.1 
1.8 
1.1 
0.6 
0.1 
0.0 

-0.1 
0.0 

-0.1 
0.4 
0.0 


45.9 
55.5" 

71  .r 

84.4 
68.8 
91.5 
88.6 
88.8 
86.S 

100.0 
80.0 

100.0 
96.7 

100.0 
95.0 
95.5 
97.4 
98.1 

100.0 

100.0 
67.S 
68.6 
85.8 

m.s 

01.7 

05.0 

96.8 

100.0 

lOO.O 

97.1 

100.0 

100.0 

66.6 

49.4 

57.4 

77.8 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.4 
100.0 


*The  pcrccniagf'M  of  priming  iriven  in  this  colnnui  are  calculated  from  the  sapeiiieaUiig  In  Che 
12-inch  (Iniin,  and  are  corner  to  within  about  jl  of  1  i)<>r  cent.  The  minuBTslaefl  are  either  McidenUl 
discn-p.-incies.  or  They  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Bteam  wan  initially  saperiieated,  and  tended 
ton-t.-iiii  the  property  of  producing  ii  slightly  higher ''normal  reading  **tlian  that  givaii  by  the  theo- 
retical fotiiiula. 
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of  tests  was  made  after  adding  the  mixing  device,  D.  In  the 
third  aeries  of  tests  the  3-inch  pipe  containing  the  cooling  pipe, 
B,  was  lowered,  together  with  the  mixing  device,  D,  and  the  steam 
was  made  to  pass  through  an  S-nhaped  connection  of  3-inch 
pipe  into  the  pipe  E.  This  caused  the  steam  which  was  admitted 
to  A' to  pdss  upward  through  a  vertical  pipe,  then  turn  through 
an  elliow  into  the  pipe  E.  The  object  of  the  latter  arrangement 
was  to  make  the  mixture  of  steam  and  water  enter  the  pipe  E 
at  the  same  velocity  at  which  it  flowed  through  the  pipe  E. 
When  the  steam  and  moisture  entered  the  3-inch  pipe  directly 
from  a  |-inch  hole  in  the  mixing  device,  D,  it  was  initially  at  a 
much  greater  velocity  than  the  average  velocity  in  the  pipe  E, 
"but  it  was  considered  best  to  make  tests  in  this  way,  so  as  to 
have  one  set  of  teats  in  which  the  conditions  were  as  severe  as 
possible. 

An  Appendix  is  added,  which  gives  the  calculation  of  one 
of  the  tests  in  detail,  together  with  the  results  of  experiments 
to  determine  the  radiation,  and  the  details  of  the  tests  made 
to  obtain  the  normal  reading  of  the  12-inch  drum. 

APPENDIX. 

The  pei-centage  of  moisture  in  the  steam  was  calculated  from 
the  amount  of  superheating  of  the  steam  in  the  13-inch  drum 
marked  N  in  Fig.  2S2.  Corrections  were  made  for  all  radiation. 
The  drum  N  \v<is  tiie  same  one  which  was  employed  in  the  testa 
to  determine  the  accuracy  of  small  throttling  calorimeters,  and 
which  was  shown  to  give  results  that  were  accurate  to  within  \ 
of  1  per  cent,  of  priming.* 

To  determine  the  ra<liation.  superheated  steam  was  passed 
tlirougii  the  apparatus,  the  valve  M  being  wide  open.  The  temi>er- 
ature  of  the  superheated  steam  was  made  such  that  the  thermom- 
eter P,  in  the  drum  iV,  registered  the  temperature  which  existed 
throughout  the  regular  tests. 

Thq  rate  of  flow  of  superheated  steam  in  pounds  per  hour  was 
varied  in  the  tests  for  radiation,  so  that  the  correction  correspond- 
ing to  the  particular  velocity  could  be  made  for  each  of  the 
regular  tests.  Tlie  pressure  in  the  drum  N  was  the  same  as 
existed  in  the  regular  tests. 

In  the  radiation  te.sls  tlip  Barrus  calorimeter  was  removed,  and 
*  Transattiom.  vol.  ivi,,  p.  449,  _ 
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a  mercury  column  was  placed  at  V.  The  results  of  the  tests  for 
radiation  are  given  in  Table  A. 

The  corrections  for  radiation  in  degrees  Fahr.  are  about  equal 
to  4,550  -7-  weight  of  steam  in  pounds  per  hour,  and  this  value  has 
been  employed  in  calculating  the  corrections  for  radiation,  which 
were  applied  to  all  the  tests. 

Before  making  the  final  calculations  experiments  were  made  to 
determine  the  "normal  reading"  of  the  drum  iT.  These  exjwri- 
ments  could  not  be  made  with  a  great  degree  of  refinement,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  regulate  the  quality  of  the  steam  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  a  known  condition  when  it  readied  the  throttling  valve. 

It  Avas  shown,  in  my  test  on  a  Barrus  calorimeter,  that  3 
degrees  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  outlet  steam  could  be 
obtained  with  steam  w^hich  was  of  the  maximum  dryness  without 
superheating,  and  wMth  steam  whicli  was  slowly  condensing  and 
contained  the  maximum  amount  of  mist.* 

In  obtaining  the  normal  readings  of  the  drum  JV  it  was  im- 
possible to  regulate  the  quality  of  the  steam  closer  than  the 
equivalent  in  priming  of  this  amount  of  superheating,  which  is 
about  J  of  1  per  cent.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  steam 
used  in  obtaining  tlie  normal  readings  was  nearly  at  the  maxi- 
mum state  of  dryness,  for  it  was  initially  superheated,  and  was 
cooled  only  to  such  an  extent  that  a  small  amount  of  water 
appeared  at  intervals  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  at  the  {xiint  F, 
with  no  superheating  I'cgistereil  by  the  thermometer  at  //. 

The  experiments  to  determine  the  normal  readings  were  made 
after  the  S-shaped  connection  had  been  added  to  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  282,  so  that  the  steam  which  was  initially  super- 
heated passed  first  through  a  ])ipe  containing  the  cooling  pipe  B^ 
and  the  mixing  device  />,  anil  thence  through  the  S-shaped  con- 
nection to  the  pi]K3  K  The  amount  of  cooling  water  admitted  at 
C  was  i*egulated  so  that  moisture  would  appear  in  small  amounts, 
and  only  at  intervals,  in  the  separator,  IC,  of  the  Barrus  calo- 
rimeter. 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  Table  B. 

An  examination  of  the  results  of  tests  contained  in  Table  B 
will  show  that  the  exi>erimental  normal  readings  were  about 
3  degrees  Fahr.  higher  than  the  theoretical  normal  readings. 

If  the  steam  in  the  experiments  was  at  or  near  the  maximum 
state  of  dryness,  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  probably 

*  Transactions,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  460. 
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the  case,  then,  subtracting  3  degrees  for  the  difference  in  the 
states  of  steam  in  this  condition  arid  when  slowly  condensing,  the 
reading  of  the  drum  iV^for  stenni  which  is  slowly  condensing  will 
agree  with  the  theoretical  normal  leading. 

The  theoretical  normal  readings  were  employed  in  calculating 
the  results  given  in  Table  I.,  for.  as  has  been  stated  in  my  article 
on  calorimeters,  we  do  not  know  which  of  the  above  states  of  the 
steam,  if  either,  is  the  same  as  the  steam  used  in  Regnaulfs  ex- 
periments; and  the  experiments  just  described  to  determine  the 
normal  reading  of  the  12-incli  drum  jV,  show  that  there  cannot 
be  a  discrepancy  of  over  i  of  1  per  cent,  of  priming,  which  is 
about  the  variation  of  duplicate  tests. 

Tests  to  determine  the  normal  reading  of  the  12-inch  drum  JV 
were  also  made,  in  which  there  was  a  slight  amount  of  super- 
heating registered  by  the  thermometer  at  JJ.  The  results  of 
these  tests  are  given  in  Table  C,  and  show  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  experimental  and  theoretical  normal  readings 
of  over  6  degrees  Fahr. 

Assuming  the  figure  obtainetl  in  this  way  to  be  the  true  normal 
reading  for  stesini  of  the  maximum  state  oE  dryness,  and  that  the 
normal  reading  for  steam  which  is  slowly  condensing  is  3  degrees 
lower,  as  was  found  to  be  true  for  the  Barrus  calorimeter,  then 
there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  results  in  Table  I.  of  3  degrees  in 
the  normal  reading,  or  of  about  i  of  1  per  cent,  of  priming.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  the  steam  requires  more  heat  to  produce 
the  first  one  or  two  degrees  of  superheating  than  it  does  at  the 
higher  temperature,  where  'it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
pra])erties  of  a  perfect  gas.  If  this  is  so,  the  discrepancy  of  3 
degrees  in  the  normal  readings,  obtained  with  the  superheated 
steam,  may  disapjiear. 

Tlie  normal  reading  of  the  Barrua  calorimeter,  as  has  been 
already  slated,  was  found  by  experiment  to  be  about  the  same  as 
tlie  theoretical,  for  steam  which  was  slowly  condensing,  in  tests 
which  woi'e  given  in  my  first  paper.  In  the  present  tests  the 
Siime  holds  true,  within  J  of  1  per  cent,  of  priming,  or  less,  when 
throttling  from  a  3-incli  into  a  12-inch  dmm.  It  is  not  safe, 
however,  to  draw  a  general  conclusion  that  this  will  be  so  for  all 
methods  of  throttling,  or  even  for  a  method  of  throttling  in 
wiiich  the  conditions  are  exactly  in  accord  with  the  theoretical 
formula. 

We  expect  to  make  further  i.'.\|it;i'iriicnt8  to  cover  this  ground. 
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The  radiation  of  the  Barrus  calorimeter  was  allowed  for  in  the 
manner  described  in  my  paper  on  "  Tests  for  Accuracy  of  Small 
Tlirottling  Calorimeters."  The  radiation  of  the  separator  portion 
was  equivalent  to  3.9  degrees  of  sui>erlieating. 

The  experimental  normal  readings  of  the  heat-gauge  {x>rtion 
averaffed  1.1  de«frees  Fahr.  lower  than  the  theoretical  normal 
readings,  when  no  correction  was  made  for  radiation,  and  the 
quality  of  the  steam  was  so  regulated  that  there  was  a  small 
amount  of  water  removetl  by  the  separator  portion  of  the  calo- 
rimeter. The  correction  for  radiation  of  the  heat-gauge  portion 
was  about  IJ  degrees  Fahr.,  so  that  there  was  a  discrepjincy  of 
about  i  degree  Fahr.  between  the  theoretical  and  experimental 
reading,  which  was  less  than  the  probable  error  in  the  experi- 
ments. 

The  average  results  ohtaineil  with  the  heat-gauge  portion  of  the 
Barrus  calorimeter  are  given  in  Table  D. 

In  all  tlie  tests  the  weight  of  steam  condensed  in  the  condenser 
and  drawn  from  the  separator  of  the  Barrus  calorimeter  was 
recorded  every  five  minutes.  All  other  readings  were  made  every 
two  and  one-half  minutes.  A  continuous  record  was  preserved, 
and  only  those  j)ortions  of  the  records  where  the  readings  showed 
that  the  conditions  were  uniform  were  used  in  calculating  out  the 
results  of  the  tests.  The  average  length  of  these  selected  intervals 
was  about  twenty  minutes. 

The  readings  of  the  thermometers  were  corrected,  so  that  the 
temperatures  employetl  in  calculating  the  results,  and  given  in  the 
tables,  are  those  that  would  be  registered  by  an  air  thermometer. 

Method  op  Computing  thr  Rksults  (iivkx  in  Table  I. 

The  data  and  calculations  in  detail  of  Test  No.  17  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Duration  of  selected  interval  over  which  average  data  are  obtained,  in 

minutes 

2.  SteRm  condensed  in  surface  condenser,  in  pounds  per  hour 

3.  Steam  passing  through  orifice  of  Barms  calorimeter,  in  ponnda  per 

hour 58 

4.  Water  drawn  from  separator  of  I^rms  calorimeter,  in  pounds  per 

hour 63.75 

5.  Equivalent  of  radiation  of  separator  of  Barrus  calorimeter,  in  pousda 

per  hour 0.18 

6.  Moisture  passing  through  orifice,  corrected  for  radiation,  In  poun^ 

per  hour 0. 

7.  Moisture  entering  dri|)-])ipe  leading  to  the    Barrus  calorimeter.  In 

pounds  per  hour  =  line  4  —  line  5  +  line  6 
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t.  ToUl  weight  of   sifuni  ar 

pipe,  in  pounds  p*r  \iaui 
'.  TerupecHture  of  steam  in  t^ 
I,  CorrecLiou  tor  radiation  ol 

all  piping  betipveeD   the 

deBrreea  Fahr.  =  4,530 -i-  line  2 

.  TomperBtureof  Bteam  in  iweWe-inch  drum  N,  corrected  for  radialioii, 

in  dcgreea  Fulir.  =  line  9  +  line  10 

.   PreaHure  ot  eteam  in  tliree-loch  pipe,  in  pounds  per  squara  lucU  abore 


ater  pHSslog  through  the  three-inch 

JDe9  +  line  8  4-  lino  4 

i-inch  druui  JV',  in  degrees  Fahr 

five-inch  dram  iV',  llie  valve  Jf.  and 
re  M  aud  the   Barrus  calorimeter,  in 


'eof  f. 


above  almoBpht-re  = 
:.  Normal  reading  of  [wel 
1.  PercBLiiage  ot  moiHlnri 


twelve-inch  dru 

-Pt 

ichdru 


u  pounds  per  square  inch 


-S, 


+  is. 


0.46 
ilnre  in  steam  eniering  iwelve-iach  drum  =  {line 

i\A»  X  100  -i-  Iatei.t  heat  at  presHurn/i, 

.   Moisture  lo  sieam  foWring  twelvu-ioch  drum  N,  in  pounda  per  hour, 

-line  2  x  line  15  -^100 

.   Total  moistuTK  piT  boar  in  aleam  parsing  through  the  three-inch  pipe 

=  line?  +  line  18 

.  Percentage  of  moisture  in  titeain  passing  Ihroagh  the  three-inch  pipe 
=  linclT  V.  100  +  line  8 


263.3 
0.37 


.  Percentage  of  total  nioislure  removed  bf  the  balf-inch  drip  pipe  lead- 
ioKtotheBarruaralorimeier,  in  percent.  =  line  7  x  100  +  line  17. 

.  Dry  uteam  passing  through  three-inch  pipe,  iu  pounds  per  hour,  =  line 
8  -  linen  

.  Velocity  of  steam  in  tlireeinch  pipe  in  feet  per  Beeond  =  Hne20  x 
volumt  of  one  pound  of  t<tenm  at  presaurep,  -t-  (3,600  x  area  of 
pipn  in  square  feel).  The  esact  diameter  of  the  three-inch  pipe  was 
three  and  one-eighth  inches 

TABLE  A. 
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TABLE   B. 
Tests  to  DETBiuftKE  the  Nohmai.  BEAiHNa  of  tbx  Drdh  2f. 
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1 1 

1 

3in,  pipe.    12. 

''          1 

..JllllliMjii 

fl! 

1  >  M 

.  ! 

.  '  » 

s 

1  i      81.0 

2  j       81.4 


281.8   I     1402    ! 
288. S         1102    I 


608   I     7.4 


285.0 

284.1     , 

287.6 

284.1 

286.8 

288.0     1 

289.2 

885.1 

287.  B 

888. S 

ATer«ge, 

pi 

ijii 


mi 


If 


800.6 
200.6 


130S    '     8.3 
1333        8.4 


803.0  387  8      6.7 

I 
804.0   !87.4j      •.« 


+  dsgieei  of  rapataeMlDg  glTco  iaeoL  1 
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TABLE   D. 

*""    n/fi^ 

rnOS   SiPiBiTOB   POBTIOS 

Hdib 

'™r,* 

.n; 

Lbs.  per  hoor. 

PerecnUige. 

<f!r» 

p™.«,„....„. 

5 

7.0 

0.0 

D.O 

15 

20.  S 

0 

3 

0.0 

K 

HO.l 

0 

0.1 

M 

*),8 

0 

0.1 

BO 

50.8 

e 

0.1 

80 

S8.0 

9 

O.S 

ion 

63.3 

6 

OS         J 

120 

87.4 

6 

0.3         i 

DreouaaioH. 

Jftv  Meier.— Did  yon  try  that  on  a  vertioal  pipe  3 

Professor  Jacttbwr. — We  made  no  experiments  with  a  vertical 
pipu. 

Professor  C'arj)ent^: — We  have  also  been  making  some  experi- 
ment.s  to  see  if  we  could  get  any  light  on  the  subject  relating  to 
the  nietliwi  of  obtaining  a  fair  sample  of  steam,  and  I  might  say 
a  few  Wortls,  just  to  supplement  what  Professor  Jacobus  has  said. 
Our  work  was  done  in  a  little  different  way. 

The  rougli  sketch  (Fig.  2S3)  will  give  some  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment for  our  tests. 

A  steam  jiipe  three  inches  in  diameter  was  surrounded  with  a 
jacket  of  piping,  shown  at  J,  forming  a  chamber  through  which 
water  might  be  iiuuie  to  flow  at  any  desired  rate. 

This  water  was  used  to  condense  the  steam  in  the  main  steam- 
pipe,  and  in  Eliis  manner  to  provide  any  desired  amount  of  moist- 
ure in  the  steam.  The  wet  steam  first  passed  upward,  thei 
thi'ough  a  piece  of  horizontal  pipe  about  six  feet  in  length,  thence 
downward  tlirough  a  short  piece  of  vertical  pipe,  thence  upward 
through  a  steam  separator,  S,  then  to  a  horizontal  pipe  and 
through  a  throltiing  orifice  at  0,  thence  into  a  discharge-pip 
leading  eilher  to  lijL-  air  or  to  a  surface  condenser. 
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Nipples  of  various  styles,  through  which  samples  of  steam  for 
calorimetric  determination  would  be  drawn,  were  attached  to  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  pipes,  at  points  marked  A^  A^^  a,  a^^  <z«j?  ^tc. 

(7 hiss  bull's-eyes  were  arranged  opposite  each  other  at  points 
niaiked  B^  in  such  a  manner  that  by  placing  an  electric  light  on 
one  side,  a  pei*son  could  plainly  observe  the  phenomena  taking 
plac(^  inside  the  pipes,  from  the  op]>osite  side. 

As  will  be  noticed,  the  peep-holes  were  located  in  both  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  pij^es.  The  sampling  nipples  were,  in  nearly 
every  case,  adjustable,  and  so  arranged  that  a  sample  of  steam 


Fig.  283. 


could  be  taken  from  %t\x  portion  of  the  pipe.  Various  kinds 
were  tried  ;  some  with  perforations  of  various  sizes,  and  othere 
with  a  slit  which  could  be  set  at  any  angle  with  the  pipe.  We 
tried  to  tiike  photographs  of  the  condition  of  the  interior,  but 
wore  not  successful.  Possibly,  our  light  was  not  strong  enough. 
We  found  out  a  good  many  things  that  were  quite  unexpected. 
As  to  the  general  results  of  our  exj>eriments,  I  will  simply  say 
here  that  we  obtained  no  conclusions  whatever  to  offer  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Before  the  steam  reached  the  pipes  where  we  had  the 
calorimeters  we  fixe<l  up  to  vary  the  moisture,  by  the  use  of  a 
jacket,  which  could  be  filleil  with  water  to  any  height  desired. 
We  could  change  the  amount  of  moistuiv  in  the  pipe  by  varying 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  jacket  from  2  per  cent,  to  about  30 
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per  cent.  We  disebai^ed  in  a  superheating  drum,  F,  exactly  as 
Professor  Jacobus  did,  and  Ave  tried  to  measuie  the  quality  in  the 
discharge  by  the  same  meihod.  "We  found  by  inspection  that 
when  the  sbeam  contained  about  U  ]>ercent.  and  over  of  water,  that 
the  components,  water  and  steam,  would  not  mis  under  any  con- 
ditions, and  that  the  water  would  run  in  a  stream  in  the  horizontal 
pipes,  the  position  of  this  stream  varying  with  the  Telocity.  If 
the  velocity  was  small,  that  water  would  run  right  along  on  the 
bottom.  If  the  velocity  was  high,  that  water  would  move  with  a 
whirling  motion,  keeping  in  contact  with  the  whole  interior  cir- 
cumference ;  the  interior  of  tlie  pipe  would  apparently  contain 
dry  steam;  at  least,  it  was  so  that  we  could  look  right  through,  and 
we  could  see  the  water  encircling  the  whole  pipe,  for  a  distance 
of  six  or  eight  feet.  That  condition  seemed  to  vary  with  the 
rate  of  flow.  The  highest  rato  of  flow  that  we  could  get  was 
probably  250  feet  per  seeon<i.  The  range  covered  in  uur  experi- 
ments was  from  2a  to  350  feet  per  second  in  round  numbera,  but 
I  cannot  give  you  the  extict  limits.  In  the  vertical  pipe  we 
obtained  some  unexpected  results.  We  found  that  water  which 
would  piiss  over  in  the  horizontal  pii>e  would  fall  in  a  stream  in  the 
vertical  pipe,  and  would  take  different  positions,  according  to  the 
velocity.  It  evidently  went  over  in  the  form  of  a  little  wattr- 
fall,  which  was  projected  ;i  greater  or  leas  horizontal  distancL'. 
as  the  velocity  varied.  We  had  nipples  (a,,  a,,  «„  a,)  arranged 
so  that  we  could  take  samples  frara  different  distances  from  the 
elbow.  I  think  wo  obtained  the  most  uniform  and  most  accurate 
results  with  a  nipple  provided  with  a  sUt  in  the  top,  which  could 
be  adjusted  in  position  in  the  pijw.  The  quality  of  steam  obtained 
from  these  various  collecting  nipples  varied  gi-eatly,  both  with 
the  position  of  tlie  nipple  and  the  depth  to  which  it  was  inserted 
into  the  pipe.  The  paper  by  Professor  Jacobus  describes  essen- 
tially our  experience  in  obtaining  samples  from  the  horizontal 
pi})e.  The  quality  of  the  samples  in  the  vertical  pipe  varied 
greatly  witii  the  velocity  of  the  steiim.  For  instJince,  a  sample 
taken  from  «,  would,  when  the  velocity  was  high,  contain  an 
excessive  amount  of  water  ;  when  the  velocity  was  low  it  would 
contain  a  sniail  amount.  Samples  taken  from  the  opposite  aide 
of  the  pil)e,  as  at  a-i,  wouhl  vaiy  in  the  inverse  manner.  The 
stream  of  water  was  evidently  projected  over  in  a  curved  line, 
somewhat  iilic  /■«  in  the  sketch,  varying  in  position  with  change 
of  condition  of  the  steam,  so  that  our  samples  from  the  vai-ious 
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and  out  of  the  hole  in  the 
second  plate.  The  hole  in 
the  second  plate  was  placed 
near  the  top,  so  as  to  intro- 
duce the  steam  and  moisture 
near  the  top  of  the  3-inch 
pipe,/;.  The  calorimeter  was 
attached  at  K  ^is  the  sepa- 
rator portion  of  the  calorim- 
eter,  and  L  the  heat  gauge. 
The  temperature  and  press* 
ure  of  the  steam  were  meas- 
ured on  leaving  the  pipe  jF by 
means  of  the  thermometer,  //, 
and  the  pressure  gauge,  •/. 
The  thermometer,  //,  was 
placed  in  a  mercury  well  hav- 
ing an  enlargement  at  its 
lower  end  and  a  thin  neck. 
The  steam  was  throttled  bv 
means  of  the  valve,  J/,  from 
a  pressure  of  about  80  pounds 
above  the  atmosphere  in  the 
pipe,  E^  to  about  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  12- 
inch  drum,  N,  Tlie  tem- 
perature of  the  steam  after 
tlirottliug  was  measured  by  a 
thermometer,  Q,  placed  in  a 
mercury  well,  and  by  a  ther- 
mometer, J\  which  came  in 
direct  contact  with  the  steam. 
Tlie  pressure  in  the  drum,  S, 
was  measured  bv  means  of  a 
mercur}'  gauge.  The  steam 
flowing  into  the  drum,  N^  was 
led  to  a  surface  condenser, 
and  finally  weighed. 

The  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  steam  passing  through 
the  valve,  J/,  was  ii 
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percentage  of  moisture  in  ttio  steam  delivered  from  the  boiler, 
how  he  would  go  about  gettino;  it  i 

Professor  Jacobus. — There  is  only  one  way  to  obtain  the  exact 
amount,  provided  the  steam  is  to  be  used  by  an  engine,  and  that 
is,  to  remove  the  moisture  by  means  of  a  separator,  or  by  means 
of  a  drip  pipe,  and  weigh  it.  If  the  steam  is  to  Ije  wasted,  or  is 
to  be  used  at  a  low  pressure,  the  whole  amount  delivered  by  the 
boiler  could  be  throttled,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  it  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  8U]>erheating  after  throttling. 

If  a  separator  is  used  in  the  main  pipe,  then  we  can  weigh  tlie 
amount  of  moisture  discharged  from  the  separator,  and  make 
tests  with  a  calorimeter  to  determine  if  the  steam  leaving  the 
separator  is  practically  dry.  If  the  calorimeter  indicates  no 
moisture,  and  no  drip  water  can  be  obtained  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pipe,  at  a  point  where  it  would  be  present  should  it  settle  out 
of  the  steam,  then  we  would  know  that  the  steam  was  dry.  If 
there  were  conditions  regarding  velocity  similar  to  those  which 
existed  in  my  experiments,  a  drip  pi[)e  placed  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion  in  a  horizontal  pipe  miglit  be  relied  on  to  remove  all  the 
moisture  which  passed  the  separator,  and  that  this  was  the  case 
could  be  checked  by  means  of  a  calorimeter. 

Prof.  IF.  K  M.  Ooss. — I  will  confess  that  my  conception  of 
the  actual  condition  of  moisture  in  steam  has  been  under  revision 
for  several  years.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  I  believed  in  fog 
and  mist  of  a  very  dense  kind.  The  developments  of  the  last 
few  years,  however,  have  justified  the  belief  that  in  any  mixttire 
of  steam  and  water  in  a  pipe,  the  steam  is  present  as  steam,  and 
the  water  as  water.     The  paper  confirms  this  belief, 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  hiul  an  opportunity  to  view  the  interior 
of  a  Ribcock  tt  AVilcox  boiler  when  it  was  generating  steam 
under  pressure,  and  what  I  saw  in  the  boiler  agrees  with  what 
Professor  Jacobus  has  found  in  the  pipe.  The  water,  as  it  came 
up  from  the  headei-s,  presented  a  smooth  white  surface.  Its 
appearance  was  that  of  small  white  beads  in  rapid  motion.  There 
were  bea^ls  of  w.-iter  which  were  sent  up  above  the  general  level 
of  the  surface,  and  occasionally  these  would  ascend  to  a  consider- 
able height,  but  they  were  always  of  considerable  size.  There 
were  no  finely  divided  particles  of  water  to  be  seen,  nothing 
approaching  the  appearance  of  a  mist. 

The  paper  indicates  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  a 
fair  sample  uf  steaiu  from  a  horizontal  pipe,     I  do  not  see  that 
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TABLE  I. 

Percentaoe  of  Total  Moisture  entkiuko  a  8-inch  Horizontal 
Pipe  that  is  Removed  by  a  ^-inch  Drip  Pipe. 


The  moistoro  in  each  cat>e  war  either  thoroughly  min^rled  with  the  («team.  or  the  greater  part  of 
it  wiiH  near  the  top  of  the  S-inch  pii>e  at  a  point  8  feet  distant  from  the  Hnch  drip  pipe.  Macb  of 
the  moititure  had.  therefore,  to  fall  ttirough  a  dintance  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  S-inch 
pipe  before  it  was  drawn  out  at  the  |-inch  drip  pipe. 
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•The  i»crrentages  of  priming  given  in  this  column  are  ralculhtinl  from  the  aaperfieatiiifr  in  the 
18-inch  drum,  and  arc  correct  to  within  alH)ut  jiof  1  jwrcent.    The  minus  Talac*  are  either  acckltitul 
discrepancies,  or  they  sre  cau-ed  by  the  fact  that  the  steam  w:is  initfallv  soperbeated.  and  U 
ton-tain  the  pro|K>rty  of  pntducing  a  ^lightly  higher  "  normal  reading *'tlian that giTtnbjrtte 
retical  formula. 
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condense,  and  if  the  heat  is  taken  from  the  water  it  will  condense, 
whether  motes  are  present  or  not.  The  whole  subject  seems  to 
be  a  little  involved.  I  think  we  mix  up  the  water  which  is 
entrained  from  the  boiler  with  tlie  water  which  is  made  by  con- 
densation in  the  pipe.  I  have  had  this  problem  to  deal  with  in 
the  case  of  locomotives.  I  put  the  calorimeter  right  where  the 
steiini  comes  out  of  the  boiler,  before  it  had  an  opportunity  to 
come  into  the  pipe,  and  I  have  liad  very  gootl  results.  I  must  say 
that  we  do  not  very  often  find  water  in  the  steam. 

To  measure  the  water  going  into  an  engine  is  not  such  a  diffi- 
cult matter  as  it  may  seem.  As  Professor  Jacobus  has  described, 
one  can  get  the  water  running  along  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  by  a 
separator,  and  the  water  in  tlie  steam  can  be  found  by  the  calo- 
rimeter, with  the  pipe  to  the  calorimeter  projecting  into  the 
interior  of  the  steam-pipe  about  J  inch  or  more.  When  one 
knows  these  facts  and  the  steam  used  \vii'  minute  one  has  some 
foundation  for  calculating  the  dryness  of  the  steam. 

Professor  Carjimxler. — We  very  carefully  followe<I  Mr,  Barnes's 
directions  for  putting  the  calorimeter  in  the  pi[)e.  The  result 
was  that  when  we  had  steam,  4,  5,  6,  or  7  per  cent,  wet,  vire  could 
not  get  over  i  of  1  ]>nr  cent,  of  moisture  in  our  calorimeter. 

I'rofegDor  ./[i'.'o6«s.*^ Professor  Carpenter  lias  presented  the 
results  of  valuable  experiments  and  observations,  ail  of  which 
tend  to  verify,  in  a  general  way,  the  results  arrived  at  in  my 
exjwrimenis.  I  do  not  consider,  however,  that  his  belief — "if 
steam  contains  only  3  or  iS  per  cent,  of  moisture  our  present 
methods  of  sampling  are  fair  ones,  and  give  reliable  results" — 
is  correct,  or  is  warranted  by  the  data  and  observations  which  he 
has  set  forth.  If  Professor  Carpenter  wishes  to  maintain  this 
position  he  sbouki  present  the  experiments  on  which  he  has 
based  his  belief,  and  these  experiments  should  cover  all  practical 
conditions  in  regard  to  velocity  of  flow,  etc. 

"VV'e  experienced  one  of  the  difficulties  which  Professor  Car- 
penter founil  with  the  superheating  drum,  hut  not  the  other.  He 
states  that  with  30  to  40  degrees  of  su|)erheating  water  could  be 
drawn  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  drum  into  which  the  steiim 
passed  after  being  tiirottled.  This  was  tlie  case  with  our  appa- 
ratus, as  I  stated  in  the  discussion  of  my  first  pa}>er  on  this  sub- 
ject, presented  at  the  New  York  meeting,  t  but  the  action  was 

*  Aiiilinr's  closure,  under  ihe  lIuleB. 
\  Tr<in,mwns.  vol.  v^i.,  p.  4(KS. 
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not  SO  marked  as  has  been  found  by  Professor  Carpenter.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  in  the  drum  was  about  220  degrees, 
there  was  a  slight  drip  of  water  from  tlie  lower  portion  of  the 
drum,  and  ex|)eriments  made  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  throt- 
tling and  superheating  principle,  as  applied  to  the  drum,  showed 
tliat  the  {xjrcentages  of  priming  were  correct  to  within  i  of  1 
per  cent,  up  to  nearly  this  limit. 

These  exi>eriments  were  made  by  weighing  the  amount  of  water 
injectetl  in  the  steam,  and  were  described  in  my  iirst  paper.  Wo 
arrangeil  to  have  the  drum  placed  in  a  vertical  pasition,  admitting 
steam  at  tlie  lower  end,  in  order  to  more  thoroughly  mingle  the 
steam  and  water  when  the  moisture  approached  the  maximum 
that  couhl  be  handled  by  the  throttling  principle.  The  use  of 
baffle  plates,  similar  to  those  which  we  have  employeil  in  tests 
made  on  ammonia  vapor  some  years  jigo,  was  also  contemplated. 
A  review  of  the  calibration  of  the  drum  showed,  however,  that 
the  results  were  correct  to  within  -J  of  1  |kt  cent,  up  to  nearly 
the  point  at  which  a  ilrip  of  water  apiKMireil  at  the  drum,  and  :is 
all  the  results  to  which  we  attached  im]K)rtanco  were  those  in 
which  the  j)ercentage  of  priming  was  small,  we  did  not  make  the 
above  changes. 

Another  ])recaution  which  w6  observeil  wjis  to  measure  the 
tenij)erature  of  the  steam  on  leiiving  the  superheating  drum,  at  a 
point  where  it  was  tlioroughly  mingled  by  b<»ing  bi*r>ugiit  to  a 
high  vehxjity  in  p<issing  into  the  exit  pipe.  The  thermometer 
which  was  used  for  this  pnrj>ose  is  marked  Q  in  the  sketch  of  the 
apparatus.*  The  readings  of  this  thermometer  agreeii  with  those 
taken  by  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  superheating  drum,  when 
allowance  was  made  for  radiation. 

We  did  not  find  that  an  excess  of  moisture — 10  to  2o  |)ercenl., 
as  (juotcil  by  Professor  Carpenter — could  |)ass  through  the  liirut- 
tling  valve  without  mixing  with  the  steam  to  any  great  extent,  or 
sufficiently  to  prevent  it  being  su])erheated  by  throttling ;  and 
even  had  this  been  the  case  it  would  not  have  introduoe<l  anv 
error,  because  the  excess  of  moisture  woulil  have?  ap])eared  at  the 
drip  pi])e  in  the  bottom  of  the  drum,  and  when  there  was  a  drip 
at  this  )x>int  the  reading  of  the  drum  Wiis  not  relied  on. 

There  was  a  difficultv  which  we  encountered  in  our  first  tests 

« 

with  the  superheating  <lrum  which  has  not  been  raentioneti  by 
l^mfessor  Car|K»nter.     WIumi  we  started  with  superheated  steam, 

*  See  sketch  and  dt'scription  of  appuratus,  Tran$aei%on4,  vol.  xtL,  p.  4fti 
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and  injected  a  weighed  amonnt  of  water  so  as  to  produce  a  certain 
percentage  of  moisture  in  the  steam,  and  afterwant  removed  the 
moisture  b^  means  of  a  sepamtcir,  the  temperature  of  the  drnm 
into  which  the  steam  leaving  the  separator  was  passed  was  some- 
times higher  tiian  the  theoretical  normal  reading.  In  other 
words,  on  applying  the  theoretical  formula  the  quality  of  the 
steam  would  be  over  100  per  cent.  This  would  indicate  super- 
heating, but  a  thermometer  phict-d  in  a  raercm;)'  well  inserted  in 
the  steam-pipe  near  the  throtthi  valve  registered  the  temperature 
corresponding  to  saturated  steam.  At  firet  we  thought  that  the 
■difference,  which  in  some  cases  amounted  to  nearly  10  degrees 
Fahr.  of  superheat,  was  caused  by  a  difference  in  the  state  of 
aggregation  of  the  steam,  which,  Jiaving  once  been  superheated, 
and  correspondingly  expanded,  did  not  return  to  the  density  of 
steam  which  had  not  been  superheated.  This  view  was,  in  a 
measure,  substantiated  by  special  experiments,  whieJi  were  made 
by  furnishing  the  apparatus  witli  steam  superheated  in  one  case, 
and  not  superheated  in  another. 

When  steam  which  was  not  superheated  was  furnished  to  the 
apparatus  the  temperature  of  tlie  drum  did  not  exceed  the  theo- 
retical normal  reading  for  dry  steam.  To  obtain  steam  which  was 
not  superheate<l  a  special  water-glass  was  attached  to  the  boilers, 
and  the  water  level  was  raised  until  superheating  disappeared. 

To  make  one  of  the  special  experiments  we  started  with  the 
water  level  of  the  boiler  at  tde  ordinary  height,  and  therefore 
witii  superheated  steam.  Water  was  injectetl  into  the  steam  in  a 
fine  spray,  and  the  excess  was  removed  by  the  separator,  placed 
just  before  the  throttling  valve  leading  into  the  superheating 
drum.  It  was  then  found  tliat  the  thermometer  in  the  drum 
would  sometimes  indicate  290  degrees  or  more  Fahr.,  with  steam 
at  SO  ]>ounds  pressure,  and  with  no  superheating  indicated  by  a 
thermometer  placed  in  an  ordinary  mercury  well  inserted  in  the 
steam  main  near  the  throttle  valve. 

The  theoretical  normal  reading  for  the  back  pressnre  which 
existe<!  in  the  ilnmi  was  about  283J  degrees  Fahr. 

The  water  level  was  then  raised  in  the  boiler,  and  a  short  time 
after  the  .steam  fiunishetl  by  the  boiler  had  lost  its  superheat,  the 
reading  of  the  su|)erheating  drum  would  fall  to  nearly  that  indi- 
cated by  theory,  or  2SliJ  degrees  Fahr.  This  experiment  was 
repeated  a  number  of  times,  wJtli  the  same  result. 

Experiments  wore  then   made  with  small   calorimeters,  with 
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similar  results.  We  were  not,  however,  satisfied,  and  inserted  a 
thermometer  with  an  unprotected  bulb  in  the  steam-pipe  just 
before  the  point  at  which  the  steam  was  throttled  before  passing 
into  the  suj^erheating  drum.  Tiiis  tliermometer  passed  through 
a  stuffing-box,  and  wiis  held  so  that  the  high-pressure  steam  could 
not  force  it  outward. 

The  reading  corresponding  to  siiturated  steam  at  SO  ]x>unds 
pressure,  whicli  \\;as  the  pressure  used  in  tlie  tests,  Wiis  determined 
wlien  in  |>osition  before  and  after  each  test.  It  was  found  that 
sup^M'heating  would  be  indicated  by  this  thermometer  for  a  con- 
siclei'able  time  before  it  would  be  by  a  thermometer  phiced  in  a 
mercurv  well,  and  it  was  found  that  much  of  the  effect,  that  we 
at  first  thought  was  due  to  a  difference  in  the  state  of  the  sleam« 
was  really  caused  by  superheating,  which  thermometers  placed  in 
tiie  ordinary  forms  of  wells  failed  to  indicate;  and  that  this 
superheating  existeil,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  as  higli  as  10 
])(»r  cent,  of  water  had  been  injected  and  removed  by  the  separator. 

It  was  after  making  these  experiments  that  the  appiiratus 
shown  on  page  459  of  my  lii'st  paj)er  was  devised,  the  experiments 
on  which  proved  that  there  was  a  difference  of  only  three  degrees 
of  superheat  after  throttling  for  steam  which  was  just  at  the 
point  of  superheating,  and  was,  therefore,  of  the  maximum  tlry- 
ness,  and  for  steam  which  Wiis  slowlv  condensing:.  This  ditficultv 
(lelaved  us  for  over  one  month,  during:  which  the  most  of  mv  time 
was  spent  in  personal  observation,  and  it  is  for  this  re:ison  that  I 
described  it  in  detail,  so  that  others  may  not  have  to  go  over  the 
siime  ground. 

Tiie  statement  is  made  that  a  throttling  calorimeter  tends  to 
give  too  high  quality  of  the  steam,  and  is  not  as  reliable  as 
the  steam-jacketed  separating  calorimeter.  We  should  like  very 
much  to  see  the  experiments  on  which  this  statement  is  biiscd,  as 
it  is  not  in  conformity  with  our  exj)erience.  If  a  throttling  cal- 
orimeter is  used  by  an  inex{)erienced  {XM'son,  and  no  correotiuns 
are  made  for  radiation  or  foi'  the  readings  of  the  thermometers. 
there  will  certainlv  be  erroi*s ;  but  we  have  faile<l  to  find  anv 
error  in  the  principle  involved,  and  have  shown  that  the  results 
obtained,  when  such  corrections  are  made,  or  when  the  normal 
reading  is  determined  by  experiment  in  the  proper  way,  are 
correct  to  within  ?-  of  1  per  cent. 

In  determining  the  normal  leading  by  exi>eriment,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  nipple  leading  to  the  calorimeter  is  placed  so 
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that  no  water  can  trickle  into  it,  or  fall  through  the  steam  and 

enter  it.  A  discusaion  of  errors  that  may  enter  in  this  way  was 
given  in  the  paper  on  "  Errors  of  Calorimeters."  * 

If  a  separating  calorimeter  is  used,  testa  should  be  made  on  it 
to  make  certain  that  it  separates  all  of  the  moisture  from  the 
steam.  Mr.  Barrus  does  tliis  in  his  Universal  Calorimeter,  by 
passing  the  steam  escaping  fi'om  the  separator  through  a  throt- 
tling orifice.  That  the  separator  portion  of  the  Barrus  Universal 
Calorimeter  is  fairly  efficient  can  be  seen  by  observing  the  figures 
given  in  the  Appendix  of  this  paper,  which  show  that  with  5  per 
cent,  of  moisture  in  the  steam  entering  the  separator  the  steam 
that  left  it  was  dry ;  whereas,  with  60  |ier  cent,  of  moisture  enter- 
ing there  was  fr  ^^  1  P^r  c^^^-  oi  moisture  in  the  steam  which 
passed  from  the  separator. 

The  observations  of  Professor  Goss  in  regard  to  the  metliod  in 
Tvhich  water  boils  in  a  Babcock  &  "Wilcox  boiler  are  interesting, 
and,  as  he  says,  tend  to  bear  out  the  theory  that  steam  exists 
us  steam,  and  water  as  water. 

Mr.  Barnes  states  that  the  water  in  the  steam  can  be  found  by 
a.  calorimeter,  with  the  pipe  to  the  calorimeter  projecting  half  an 
inch  or  mnre  into  the  interior  of  the  steam-i)ipe.  In  some  coses 
we  have  found  that  the  water  will  enter  a  nipple  which  projects 
a  short  distance  upwurd  into  a  horizontal  pipe,  apparently  on 
account  of  the  water  splashing  upward  on  striking  it ;  so  that  in 
general  it  would  be  well  to  insert  the  nipple  farenough  to  prevent 
such  an  action,  or  to  employ  a  nipple  passing  through  a  stuffing- 
box,  as  was  done  by  Professor  Denton,  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted 
to  all  positions  across  the  pi]>e. 

^  Tramiactions.  vol.  ivi.,  p.  480. 
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DCLin.* 

A  NEW  COAL  CALORIMETER. 

BT   R.   C.   CARPENTER. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

DuRma  the  last  year  we  have  had  in  use  in  the  laboratories  of 
Siblej  College  an.  instrument  for  determining  the  heating  Talae 
of  coals,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  members  of  the  Society, 
and  which  is  described  in  the  following  paper. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  284 ; 
a  sectional  view  of  the  interior  part  is  shown  in  Fig.  285,  from 
which  it  is  seen  that,  in  principle,  the  instrument  is  a  large  ther- 
mometer, in  the  bulb  of  which  combustion  takes  place,  the  heat 
being  absorbed  by  the  liquid  which  is  within  the  bulb.  The 
rise  in  temperature  is  denoted  by  the  height  to  which  a  column 
of  liquid  rises  in  the  attached  glass  tube. 

In  construction.  Fig.  285,  the  instrument  consists  of  a  cham- 
ber, No.  15,  which  has  a  removable  bottom,  shown  in  section  in 
Fig.  285,  and  in  perspective  in  Fig.  286.  The  chamber  is  sup- 
plied with  oxygen  for  combustion  through  tube  23,  24,  25,  the 
products  of  combustion  being  discharged  through  a  spiral  tube, 
29,  28,  30. 

Surrounding  the  combustion  chamber  is  a  larger  closed  cham- 
ber, 1,  Fig.  285,  filled  with  water,  and  connecting  with  an  open 
glass  tube,  9  and  10.  Above  the  water-chamber,  1,  is  a  dia- 
phragm, 12,  which  can  be  changed  in  position  by  screw  14,  so 
as  to  adjust  the  zero  level  in  the  open  glass  tube  at  any  desired 
point.  A  glass  for  observing  the  process  of  combustion  is 
inserted  at  33,  in  top  of  the  combustion  chamber,  and  also  at  34^ 
in  top  of  the  water  chamber,  and  at  36,  in  top  of  outer  case. 

This  instrument  readily  slips  into  an  outside  case,  which  is 
nickel-plated  and  polished  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  reduce  radia- 
tion as   much  as  possible.     The  instrument  is   supported  on 

*  Presented  at  the  Detroit  meeting  (June,  1895)  of  the  American  Sodetjof 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the 
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strips  of  feltit^,  5  and  6,  Fig.  2S5.    A  funiiel  for  filling  is  provided 
&t  37,  which  can  also  be  need  for  emptying,  if  desired. 

The  plug  which  stops  up  the  bottom  of  the  combustion  cham- 
ber carries  a  dish,  22,  iu  which  the  fuel  for  combustion  ia 
placed  ;  also  two  wires  passing  through  tubes  of  vulcanized  fibre, 
which  are  adjustable  iu  a  vertical  direction,  and  connected 
with  a  thin  platinam  wire  at  the  ends.     These  wires  are  con- 
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nected  to  a»  electric  current,  and  used  for  firing  the  fuel.  On 
the  top  part  of  the  plug  is  placed  a  silver  mirror,  38,  to  defiect 
any  radiant  heat.  Through  the  centre  of  this  ping  passes  a 
tube,  25,  through  which  the  oxygen  jiasseB  to  supply  combus- 
tion. The  ]>luf;  is  made  with  alternate  layers  of  rubber  and 
asbestos  fibre,  the  outside  only  being  iDf  metal,  which,  being  in 
contact  with  the  wall  of  the  water  chamber,  can  transfer  little 
or  no  heat  to  the  outside. 
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The  diflcbarge  gases  pass  throngli  a  long  coil  of  copper  pipe, 
and  are  discharged  through  a  very  fine  orifice  in  a  cap  at  30. 

The  instrument  has  been  so  designed  that  the  corabastiou  can 
take  place  in  oxjgeu  gas  which  remains  under  constant  pressure, 
regardless  of  the  rate  of  combustioa.  In  practice  we  have  found 
that  ver}'  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  with 
pressures  of  2  to  5  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
these  have  been  comnioul;  used  in  our  determi- 
nations. 

Two  instruments  have  been  built  at  the  present 
time,  which  differ  from  each  other  somewhat  in 
detail,  but  principally  in  dimensions.  The  first 
instrument  held  about  1  pound  of  water,  and  was 
intended  for  use  with  about  1  gram  of  coal.  In 
that  instrument  the  entire  bottom  of  the  water 
chamber  was  removable,  and  the  whole  of  the 
)  combustion  chamber.  This  form,  while  giving 
fully  as  good  results  as  the  one  described,  wan 
more  likely  to  leak,  and,  conseqaently,  was  diffi- 
cult to  keep  in  good  condition.  The  first  form 
built  employed  an  adjusting  piston  to  regulate  the 
initial  reading  of  the  water  column,  which,  pos- 
sibly, may  have  been  as  good  as  the  diaphragm 
used  at  present 

The  instrument  described,  which  is  of  later 
design,  holds  about  5  ponnds  of  water,  and  is 
large  enough  for  the  consumption  of  2  gram.s  of 
coal. 

The  temperature  of  the  discharged  gas  was.  in 
our  first  experiments,  measured  by  a  thermometer 
in  the  attached  cup  V,  Fig.  284 ;  later  experiments 
prove  tliis  unnecessary,  and  the  form  in  Fig.  285  has  been  finally 
adopted,  as  being  simpler  to  construct  and  more  convenient  to 
use.  It  is  quite  evident  that  tliis  method  of  measuring  the 
heating  value  of  fuels  will  be  also  applicable  to  a  bomb  calo- 
rimeter, but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  such  a  constmction  will  show 
anv  increase  of  accuracy  over  the  form  described,  while  it  ii 
quite  certain  to  be  more  difficult  to  use. 

Before  the  instrument  was  constructed,  it  was  the  intention  lo 
calibrate  the  scale  so  as  to  give  the  results  directly  in  best 
units  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  thermometer  with  cap  and  specist 
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appliance  for  Btirring  waa  to  he  employed.  It  was  afterwards 
found  out  that  the  value  of  the  scale  could  be  obtained  much 
more  simply  by  burning  different  weiglits  of  pure  carbon,  aud 
tliuB  obviate  any  necessity  for  complicuted  corrections  due  to 
the  specific  heat  of  the  various  parts  of  the  instrument. 

This  method  is  not,  however,  a  novel  one,  having  been  em- 
ployed by  Hempel,*  the  (termaii  authority  on  this  subject,  and 
also  by  Berthelotjt  with  the  Ijomb  calorimeters.  Hempel  recom- 
mends for  this  purpose  the  use  of  the  carbou  obtained  by  burn- 
ing re  crystallized  sugar ;  but  we  have  obtained  very  uniform  and 
consistent  results  by  using  a  coke  from  which  all  volatile  mat- 
ter had  been  driven  off,  and  making  corrections  for  the  ash 
which  was  left  as  a  residue,  after  the  burning, 

By  the  combustion  of  different  weights  a  calibration  curve, 
coordinating  B.  T.  U.  aud  weights  of  fuel,  is  obtained,  which  has 
been  essentially  a  straight  line  for  the  two  instruments  de- 
scribed. 

In  case  there  is  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  heating  or 
absorbing  surfaces,  a  new  calibration  can  readily  be  made  at  any 
time  by  preserving  some  of  the  coke  firat  used  in  calibration. 

The  value  of  1  pound  of  pure  carbon  has  been  determined  so 
accurately,  and  repeated  so  many  times,  that  it  provides  a  very 
convenient  and  accurate  staudarcL  This  value  is  ordinarily 
taken  as  8,080  calories,  or  14,540  B.  T.  U.  The  latest  value, 
as  determined  by  Berthelot,  is  8,I36.(i  calories,  14,646  B.  T.  U., 
a  number  above  J  of  1  per  cent,  higher  than  determination  by 
Fabre  aud  Silbermann  and  various  other  observers. 

PROXIMATE    ANALYSIS    OF    COAL. 

We  have  found  it  quite  easy  to  make  a  proximate  analysis  of 
one  sample  during  the  time  that  another  is  burning  in  the  calo- 
rimeter. Many  of  the  operations  whicli  are  necessary  in  the 
one  case  are  helpful  in  the  other,  and  the  two  results  give,  in  a 
measure,  a  check  on  each  other. 

The  method  of  making  a  proximate  analysis  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Past 
President  of  the  Society.  I 

•  Oas  Anah/nU,  tniuplaled  by  L.  M.  Dennis, 
t  Traifi  pmtiqiif  lU  GUorimetrU  GJiimigiie. 
t  President's  .address,  vol.  xv.,  p.  87.  No.  557. 
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The  method  which  we  have  employed  has  been  Teiy  similar 
to  that  described,  although  it  has  been  modified  somewhat  to 
suit  our  conditions.  The  method  which  is  employed  to  such  an 
extent  for  the  proximate  analysis  of  fuels  in  chemical  labora- 
tories, that  it  may  be  considered  in  many  respects  a  standard,  is 
given  in  the  following  concise  directions. 


"  DIRECTIONS  POR   PROXIMATE  ANALYSIS.* — COAL  AND  COKE 
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The  sample  should  be  finely  pulverized  in  a  mortar,  and  then 
thoroughly  mixed. 

Moisture. — Place  the  weighed  sample  (about  1  gram )  in  a  porce- 
lain crucible,  and  dry  in  an  air-bath  for  one  hour,  at  a  tempera- 
ture between  105  and  110  degrees  C.  Weigh  as  soon  as  cooL 
Loss  is  moisture. 

VoUdUe  Matter. — Weigh  about  1\  grams  of  the  undried  pulyer- 
ized  coal,  place  it  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  cover  tightly. 
Heat  it  for  3. V  minutes  over  Bunsen  burner  « bright  red  heat ;, 
and  then  immediately,  without  cooling,  for  3.\  minutes  over 
blast  lamp  v^vhite  heat).  Cool  and  weigh.  Loss,  less  the 
moisture,  is  volatile  matter. 

Fixf'tl  Carlfon. — If  a  coke  be  formed  in  the  preceding  opera- 
tion, make  a  note  of  its  properties,  color,  firmness,  etc.,  then 
place  the  crucible,  with  cover  removed,  in  an  inclined  |K)aition, 
and  heat  over  Bunsen  burner  until  all  carbon  is  burned — /.t'.,  to 
constant  weight  The  combustion  may  1>e  hastened  by  stirring 
the  charge  from  time  to  time  with  a  platinum  wire.  Diflferenoe 
between  this  weight  and  last  weight  is  the  fixed  carbon. 

Ash. — Difi'erence  between  last  weight  and  weight  of  crucible 
is  the  ash. 

TOTAL  SULPHUR  IN  COAL  AND  COKE. 

Prepare  a  fusing  mixture  by  thoroughly  mixing  two  parts  cal- 
cined magnesia  with  one  part  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate. 
Determine  the  sulphur  in  the  mixture. 

Tlioroughly  mix  1  gram  of  the  finely  pulverized  coal  with  1\ 
grams  of  fusing  mixture.  Heat  over  an  alcohol  lamp,  in  an  open 
l)latinum  or  ])orcelain  crucible,  so  inclined  that  only  its  lower  half 
may  he  brought  to  a  red  heat.  Tlie  crucible  should  not  l>e  over 
A  or  ^  full,  and  the  heat  should  l)e  gentle  at  first,  to  avoid  loss 

*See  Crooke'it  Sdect  JlMvtU.  '2d  ediiion,  pp.  5S!MM)7. 
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upon  the  consequent  sudden  escape  of  Tolatile  matter,  if  present 
in  large  amount.  Raise  the  ho&t  gradually  (it  must  not  at  any 
time  be  high  enough  to  fuse  tUis  mistmei,  anil  stir  the  contentu 
of  the  crucible  every  five  minutes  with  a  platinum  wire.  The 
oxidation  of  the  carbon  is  complete  when  aah  becomes  yellow- 
ish or  light  gray  (about  one  UourJ.  Cool  crucible,  add  1  gram 
pulverized  NHiNO,,  to  the  ash,  mix  thorougbly  by  stirring  with 
a  glass  rod,  and  heat  to  redness  ftir  five  to  ten  minutes,  the  cru- 
cible being  covered  with  its  lid. 

Cool,  digest  the  mass  in  water,  transfer  the  crucible  contents 
to  a  beaker,  rinse  out  the  crucible  with  dilute  warm  HCl,  dilute 
solution  in  beaker  to  alK>ut  160  c,  c,  acidulate  with  HCl,  and 
heat  almost  to  boiling  for  five  minutes.  Filter  and  precipitate 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  filtrate  by  BaCl,  in  usual  manner. 

Phosphorus. — If  present,  it  will  be  found  in  the  ash.  Ignite 
about  lO  grams  of  the  coal  in  a  lar^e  platinum  crucible,  and  de- 
termine the  pbosphoms  in  the  ash  in  the  usual  manner.  (See 
Freseuius,  p.  741.) 

In  the  mechanical  laboratory  it  has  not  1)een  practicable  to 
determine,  during  the  past  year,  either  the  sulpbar  or  phos- 
phorus. These  quantities  are  cot  usually  of  importance,  unless 
the  coal  is  destined  for  certain  usph,  where  these  ingredients 
would  be  harmful,  and  as  the  determination  would  require  much 
more  time  than  that  of  all  other  processes  in  the  proximate 
analysis,  and  including  the  calorimetric  determination  of  heat- 
inf:;  value,  it  was  not  considered  itdvisable  to  introduce  it 

The  operation  followed  in  the  mechanical  laboratory  in  the 
proximate  analysis  of  coal  has  differed  principally  from  that 
described,  first,  in  the  use  of  larger  samples ;  and  second,  in  the 
use  of  porcelain  instead  of  platinum  crucibles.  The  use  of  larger 
samples  was  undertaken  princip^illy  for  the  reason  that  we  could 
weigh,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  engineering  purposes,  on  a 
Brown  &  Sharpe  scale  reading  to  ten-thousandths  of  a  pound, 
and  were  not  obliged  to  resort  tn  chemical  balances. 

Where  the  quantity  was  as  small  as  3  gi"am,  the  weights  had 
to  bo  taken  on  delicate  chemical  balances.  These  balances, 
while  very  accurate,  are  extremely  sensitive,  and  require  the 
utmost  care  and  patience  in  order  to  get  results  which  are 
correct  within  1  per  cent. 

In  the  substitution  of  porcelain  for  platinum  crucibles  a 
great  many  experiments  were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  in 
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every  case  the  results  obtained  with  the  porcelain  cmcibles  were 
substantially  in  accord  with  those  given  by  the  platinum*,  and  the 
writer  could  not  find,  on  consultation  with  chemists  at  the 
university,  that  there  was  any  theoretic  objection  to  the  use  of 
porcelain.  In  fact,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  superior,  for 
several  reasons,  of  which  may  be  mentioned,  less  first  cost  and 
less  liability  of  injur)'  by  the  fusing  of  particles  in  the  coal 
when  over  the  blast  lamp.  In  the  determination  of  the  volatile 
matter  the  same  general  directions  were  followed  as  given,  but 
instea<l  of  subjecting  the  fuel  to  the  heat  for  any  definite  length  of 
timo,  the  conclusion  of  the  operation  was  known  by  change  of 
color  in  the  flame.  The  flame  would  be  yellow  or  yellowish  so 
long  as  any  volatile  matter  remained ;  it  would  then  die  down,  and 
when  the  carbon  commenced  to  burn  would  be  decidedly  blue. 
The  operation  was  always  stopped  when  the  blue  flame  appeared. 
The  crucible  employed  is  made  of  Royal  Meissen  porcelain,  and 
provided  with  cover.  It  has  a  capacity  of  half  an  ounce,  and 
costs  seventeen  cents.  During  the  operation  the  cover  is  fitted 
snugly  in  place,  and  the  gases  escape  around  the  edge,  and  are 
kept  burning. 

The  ])ercentage  of  ash  is  determined  by  weighing  the  residue 
which  remains  after  combustion  in  the  calorimeter.  The  burning 
of  the  fix(Hl  carbon  requires  a  long  time  when  performed  in  the 
air,  but  in  the  calorimeter  the  operation  is  performed  very 
quickly  and  very  accurately,  so  that  the  total  time  required  to 
determine  tlie  proximate  composition  and  also  the  heat  values 
of  a  sample  of  coal  need  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  for 
a  person  familiar  with  the  operations. 

METHOD   OF  USING   THE   CALORTXETEB. 

The  method  of  using  the  calorimeter,  supposing  that  oxygen  is 
available  for  combustion,  and  that  an  electric  current  can  be 
obtained  for  lighting  the  coal,  is  as  follows : 

1.  Select  an  accurate  sample  by  a  system  of  quartering,  which 
shall  commence  with  a  very  great  amount,  if  ]K)ssible,  and  finally 
terminate  with  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  pound.  (See  paper  by 
Mr.  Coxe.  I 

2.  Reduce  to  powder  by  grinding  in  a  mortar,  or  in  a  mill,  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Coxe,  sufficient  coal  for  several  samples. 

3.  Introduce  the  sample  into  a  small  porcelain  or  asbestos  cnp 
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and  weigh  accurately.     This  operation  will  tisually  have  to  b© 
performed  on  a  fine  chemical  balance. 

4.  Introduce  the  sample  into  the  calorimeter,  (n)  start  the 
oxygen  gas  Sowing ;  (6)  fire  the  charge,  which  shonhl  be  done  by 
pressing  on  a  key;  (c)  at  instant  coal  is  lighted,  throw  off  tlie 
current  and  note  the  reading  of  the  scale.  By  noting  this,  alter 
firing,  the  correction  for  heat  from  electric  wire  ia  made  by 
simple  subtraction. 

5.  Watch  the  combustion,  which  will  usually  require  about 
five  minutes  for  each  gram  of  coal,  and  when  completed  note  the 
scale  reading.  The  water  on  the  scale  will  rise  about  lo  inches 
for  the  amount  of  coal  usually  burned. 

6.  To  correct  for  radiation  note  tlie  amount  tlie  water  in  the 
column  has  fallen  for  the  same  time  as  required  for  combustion ; 
add  this  to  the  former  reading  to  get  the  total  number  of  heat 
units. 

7.  Divide  the  value  as  shown  ou  the  scale  by  the  weight  in 
pounds  of  the  sample  bomed.  The  result  will  be  the  value  in 
B.  T.  U.  of  1  pound  of  coaL 

8.  Remove  the  dish  in  which  combustion  took  place,  weigh 
it  carefully  with  and  without  contents.  If  the  combustion  has 
been  perfect  the  difference  of  the^e  weights  gives  the  ash. 

Wipe  combustion  chamber  dry  for  another  determination. 

ft.  To  prepare  for  another  determination,  remove  the  calorim- 
eter from  the  outside  case,  and  immerse  in  cold  water,  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  any  water  entering  the  oxygen  tubes  or 
combustion  chamber. 

This  method  is  preferable  to  emptying  the  calorimeter  and 
adding  fresh  water  each  time,  since  the  air,  which  is  always 
present  in  water,  will  affect  the  results,  and  is  a  difficult  ele- 
ment to  remove.  The  operation  of  cooling  takes  but  a  few 
minutes  and  is  easily  performed. 

The  cup  in  which  combustion  tnkes  place  in  all  determinations 
at  Sibley  College  has  been,  up  to  the  present  tim^,  matle  by 
wrapping  sheet  asbestos  around  the  end  of  a  cylinder  about  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter,  the  cup  shape  being  preserretl  by  gluing. 
This  cup  was  then  introduced  into  the  fiercest  flame  of  a  blast 
lamp  until  all  combustible  matter  was  burned  out,  and  until  no 
further  change  in  weight  could  he  made  by  heating.  This  cup 
has,  so  far,  proved  very  successful ;  its  non-conducting  qualities 
has  permitted  combustion  to  take  place   up  to  its  very  edge. 
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and  no  trouble  wliatever  has  been  experienced  in  Becaring  per> 
feet  combnetion,  with  a  powdered  sample  either  of  anthraeitt 
coal,  coke,  or  bituminous  coal. 

Tlie  preparation  of  a  sample  for  combustion  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  experimentation.  For  a  long  time  ve 
followed  tlie  method  recommended  by  Hempel,  which  consists 
in  firat  powderiiig  and  then  rc-pressing  in  .1  mould.  This  method 
worked  well  with  bituminous;  coal,  bnt  was  a  failure  with  authra- 
cite ;  besides,  it  involved  a  good  deal  of  labor. 

KXPEBIMENTB   WITH    OTHElt   FORHa 

The  methods  of  coal  calorimetr}'  liave  been  the  subject  of 
almost  constant  experiment  in  the  laboratories  of  Sibley  Col- 
lege for  the  past  three  years,  but  until  the  past  year  the  instru- 
ments employed  were  tliosi^  which  have  l>een  long  in  use ;  it  may 
he  a  matter  of  some  inierest,  however,  to  give  a  synopsis  of  what 
has  l>eeQ  done,  although  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  much  has  been 
accomplished. 


The  investigations  made,  in  the  general  charge  of  the  writer, 
were  subjects  of  graduation  theses  of  C.  L.  Hoyt  and  J.  F.  Mac- 
Gregor  in  1891-2,  of  H.  G.  Geer  and  W.  L.  Garrels  in  1892-3, 
of  0.  H.  Bierbanm,  M.E.,  in  graduate  work  in  1893-4. 

The  instruments  tried,  regardless  of  order,  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Thompson's  calorimeter,  nhown  in  Figs.  2S7  and  288.  Thii 
instrument  provides  an   approximate   method   of  determining 
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appliance  for  stirring  was  to  be  employed.  It  wae  afterwards 
found  out  that  the  value  of  the  scale  could  he  obtained  mucli 
more  simply  by  burning  different  weights  of  pure  carbon,  and 
tliUB  obviate  any  necessity  for  complicated  corrections  due  to 
the  specific  heat  of  the  various  pai'ts  of  the  instrument. 

Thia  method  ia  not,  however,  a  novel  one,  having  been  em- 
ployed bv  Hempel,*  the  German  authority  on  this  subject,  and 
also  by  Bertbelot,t  with  the  bomb  calorimeters.  Hempel  recom- 
mends  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  the  carbon  obtained  by  burn- 
ing re  crystallized  sugar ;  but  we  Jiave  obtained  very  uniform  and 
consistent  results  by  usiug  a  coke  from  which  all  volatile  mat- 
ter had  been  driven  off,  and  making  corrections  for  the  ash 
which  was  left  as  a  residue,  after  the  burning. 

By  the  combustion  of  different  weights  a  calibration  curve, 
coordinating  15.  T.  U.  and  weights  of  fuel,  is  obtained,  which  lias 
been  essentially  a  straight  line  for  the  two  iastrumeuts  de- 
scribed. 

In  case  there  ia  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  heating  or 
absorbing  surfaces,  a  new  calibration  can  readily  be  made  at  any 
time  by  preserving  some  of  the  coke  first  used  in  calibration. 

The  value  of  1  pound  of  pure  carbon  has  been  determined  so 
accurately,  and  repeated  so  many  times,  that  it  provides  a  very 
convenient  and  accurate  standard.  This  value  is  ordinarily 
taken  as  8,080  calories,  or  14,540  B.  T.  U.  The  latest  value, 
as  determined  by  Berthelot,  is  8,136.(1  calories,  14,646  B.  T.  U., 
a  number  above  ij  of  1  ]jer  cent,  higher  than  determination  by 
Fabre  and  Silbermann  and  various  other  observers. 

PKOXIMATE    ANALYSIS    OF   COAL. 

We  have  found  it  quite  easy  to  make  a  proximate  analysis  of 
one  Haniple  during  the  time  that  another  is  burning  in  the  calo- 
rimeter. Many  of  the  operations  which  are  necessary  in  the 
one  case  are  helpful  in  the  other,  and  the  two  results  give,  in  a 
measure,  a  check  on  each  other. 

The  method  of  making  a  proximate  analysis  has  been  pre- 
sented lo  the  Society  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Past 
President  of  the  Society. J 

*  GnK  Aii-i/i/MK,  trniislated  by  L.  M.  Dennis, 
t  Traill  priitiijiw  tie  Calurimetne  Chimiqae. 
X  PresiJi'iifs  .\(li]re8s,  vol,  iv..  p.  87.  No.  5B7. 
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similar  results.  We  were  not,  however,  satisfied,  and  inserted  a 
thermometer  with  an  unprotected  bulb  in  the  steam-pipe  just 
before  the  point  at  which  the  steam  was  throttled  before  passing 
into  the  superlieating  ilrum.  This  thermometer  passed  through 
a  stuffing-box,  and  was  held  so  that  the  high-pressure  steam  could 
not  force  it  outward. 

The  reailing  corresponding  to  siiturated  steam  at  SO  |K>unds 
pi'ossure,  which  was  the  pressure  used  in  the  tests,  was  determined 
when  in  |)osition  before  and  after  each  test.  It  was  found  that 
sup(M'heating  would  be  indicated  by  this  thermometer  for  a  con- 
sideiable  time  before  it  would  be  by  a  thermometer  placed  in  a 
mei'curv  well,  and  it  was  found  that  much  of  the  effect,  that  we 
at  first  thought  was  due  to  a  difference  in  the  state  of  the  stetim, 
was  really  caused  by  superheating,  which  thermometers  placed  in 
the  ordinary  forms  of  wells  failed  to  indiciite;  and  that  this 
superheating  existed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  as  high  as  10 
per  cent,  of  water  had  been  injected  and  removed  by  the  separator. 

It  was  after  making  these  experiments  that  the  apparatus 
shown  on  page  4r)9  of  my  fii^t  pa))er  wiis  devised,  the  experiments 
on  which  j)roved  that  there  was  a  difference  of  only  three  degrees 
of  su|)erheat  after  throttling  for  steam  wliich  was  just  at  the 
point  of  superheating,  anil  was,  therefore,  of  the  maximum  dry- 
ness, and  for  steam  which  was  slowly  condensing.  This  difficulty 
(lelaved  us  for  over  one  month,  durinor  which  the  most  of  mv  time 
was  spent  in  pei'sonal  observation,  and  it  is  for  tliis  reiisun  that  I 
desci'ibed  it  in  detail,  so  that  others  may  not  have  to  go  over  the 
Siime  ground. 

The  statement  is  made  that  a  throttling  calorimeter  tends  to 
give  tiK)  high  quality  of  the  steam,  and  is  not  as  i^eliable  as 
the  steam-jacketed  separating  calorimeter.  AVe  should  like  very 
much  to  see  tlie  experiments  on  which  this  statement  is  bsiso<Kas 
it  is  not  in  conformity  witli  our  exjHirience.  If  a  tliruttling  cal- 
orimeter is  used  by  an  inexperienceil  jH^rson,  antl  no  corrections 
are  made  for  radiation  or  for  the  readings  of  the  ihenuonieters, 
there  will  certainlv  be  erroi^s;  but  we  have  failed  to  find  anv 
error  in  the  principle  involved,  and  have  shown  that  the  results 
obtained,  when  such  coirections  are  made,  or  when  the  uornial 
reading  is  deteiinined  by  exj)eriment  in  the  pro|)er  way,  are 
correct  to  within  Jr  of  1  [>er  cent. 

In  determining  the  normal  reading  by  exi)erimenty  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  nipple  leading  to  the  calorimeter  is  placed  so 
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upon  the  oonsaqnent  sadden  escape  of  volatile  matter,  if  present 
in  lai^e  amount.  Baise  the  heat  grartiially  l  it  must  not  at  any 
time  be  high  enough  to  fuse  the  mixture  i.  and  stir  the  contents 
of  the  crucible  every  five  minutes  with  a  platinum  wire.  The 
oxidation  of  the  carbon  is  complete  when  ash  becomes  yellow- 
ish or  light  gray  (about  one  hour).  Cool  crucible,  add  1  gram 
pulverized  NH,NO,i  to  the  ash,  mix  thoroughly  by  stirring  with 
a  glass  rod,  and  heat  to  redness  fur  live  to  ten  minutes,  the  cru- 
cible being  covered  with  its  lid. 

Cool,  digest  the  mass  in  water,  transfer  the  crucible  coiitentB 
to  a  beaker,  rinse  out  the  crucible  with  dilute  warm  HCl,  dilute 
solution  in  beaker  to  about  150  c.  c,  acidulate  with  HCl,  and 
heat  almost  to  boiling  for  five  uiiuutea.  Filter  and  precipitate 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  filtrate  by  BaCI,  in  usual  manner. 

Phosphorus. — If  present,  it  will  be  found  in  the  ash.  Ignite 
about  10  grams  of  the  coal  in  a  lar'^e  platinum  crucible,  and  de- 
termine the  phosphorus  in  the  ash  in  the  usual  manner.  (8ee 
Freseuius,  p.  741.) 

In  the  mechanical  laboratory  it  has  not  been  practicable  to 
determine,  during  the  past  year,  either  the  sulphur  or  phos- 
phorus. These  quantities  are  not  usually  of  importance,  unless 
the  coal  is  destined  for  certain  uses,  where  thesis  ingredients 
would  be  harmful,  and  as  the  determination  would  require  much 
more  time  than  that  of  all  otiier  processes  in  the  proximate 
analysis,  and  including  the  calorimetric  determination  of  heat- 
ing value,  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  introduce  it. 

The  operation  followed  iu  tho  mechauical  laboratory  in  the 
proximate  analysis  of  coal  has  diflered  principally  from  that 
desciibed,  first,  in  the  use  of  larger  siimplea  ;  aud  second,  in  the 
use  of  porcelain  instead  of  platinum  crucibles.  The  use  of  larger 
samples  was  nudertakeu  principally  for  the  reason  that  we  could 
weigh,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  engineering  purposes,  on  a 
Brown  &  Sharpo  scale  reading  to  ten -thousandth  a  of  a  pouud, 
and  were  uot  obliged  to  resort  to  chemical  balances. 

"Where  tho  quantity  was  as  small  as  1  gram,  the  weights  had 
to  bo  taken  on  delicate  chemical  balances.  These  balances, 
while  very  accurate,  are  extremely  sensitive,  and  require  tho 
itmofit  care  and  patience  in  order  to  get  results  which  are 
sorrect  within  1  per  cent. 

In  the  substitution  of  porcelain  for  platinum  crucibles  a 
^reat  many  experiments  were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  in 
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every  case  the  results  obtained  with  the  porcelain  omcibles  were 
substantially  in  accord  with  those  given  by  the  platinum,  and  the 
writer  could  not  find,  on  consultation  with  chemists  at  the 
university,  that  there  was  any  theoretic  objection  to  the  use  of 
porcelain.  In  fact,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  superior,  for 
several  reasons,  of  which  may  be  mentioned,  less  first  cost  and 
less  liability  of  injurj'  by  the  fusing  of  particles  in  the  coal 
when  over  the  blast  lamp.  In  the  determination  of  the  volatile 
matter  the  same  general  directions  were  followed  as  given,  but 
instead  of  subjecting  the  fuel  to  the  heat  for  any  definite  length  of 
time,  the  conclusion  of  the  operation  was  known  by  change  of 
color  in  the  flame.  The  flame  would  be  yellow  or  yellowish  so 
long  as  any  volatile  matter  remained ;  it  would  then  die  down,  and 
wlien  the  carbon  commenced  to  burn  would  be  decidedly  blue. 
The  operation  was  always  stopped  when  the  blue  flame  appeared. 
The  crucible  employed  is  made  of  Royal  Meissen  porcelain,  and 
provided  with  cover.  It  has  a  capacity  of  half  an  ounce,  and 
costs  seventeen  cents.  During  the  operation  the  cover  is  fitted 
snugly  in  place,  and  the  gases  escape  around  the  edge,  and  are 
kept  burning. 

The  percentage  of  ash  is  determined  by  weighing  the  residue 
which  remains  after  combustion  in  the  calorimeter.  The  burning 
of  the  fixed  carbon  requires  a  long  time  when  performed  in  the 
air,  but  in  the  calorimeter  the  operation  is  performed  very 
quickly  and  very  accurately,  so  that  the  total  time  required  to 
determine  the  proximate  composition  and  also  the  heat  values 
of  a  sample  of  coal  need  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  for 
a  person  familiar  with  the  operations. 

METHOD   OF  USING   THE   CALORIMETER 

The  method  of  using  the  calorimeter,  supposing  that  oxygen  is 
available  for  combustion,  and  that  an  electric  current  can  be 
obtained  for  lighting  the  coal,  is  as  follows : 

1.  Select  an  accurate  sample  by  a  system  of  quartering,  which 
shall  commence  with  a  very  great  amount,  if  ]X)ssible,  and  finally 
terminate  with  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  pound.  (See  paper  by 
Mr.  Coxe.) 

2.  Reduce  to  powder  by  grinding  in  a  mortar,  or  in  a  mill,  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Coxe,  sufficient  coal  for  several  samples. 

3.  Introduce  the  sample  into  a  small  porcelain  or  asbestos  cup 
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and  weigh  accaratelj.     This  operation  will  usaally  have  to  be 
performed  od  a  fine  chemical  l)alaiice. 

4  Introdace  the  sample  into  the  calorimeter,  (a)  start  the 
oxygen  gas  flowing ;  (ft)  fire  the  charge,  which  shoultl  be  done  by 
pressing  on  a  key ;  (c)  at  instant  coal  is  lighted,  throw  off  tlie 
current  and  note  the  reading  of  the  scale.  By  noting  this,  after 
firing,  the  correction  for  heat  from  electric  wire  ia  made  by 
simple  subtraction. 

5.  Watch  the  combustion,  which  will  usually  require  about 
five  minutes  for  each  gram  of  coal,  and  when  completed  note  the 
scale  reading.  The  water  on  the  scale  will  rise  about  15  inches 
for  the  amount  of  coal  usually  burned. 

6.  To  correct  for  radiation  note  the  amount  the  water  in  the 
column  has  fallen  for  the  same  time  as  required  for  combustion ; 
add  this  to  the  former  reading  to  get  the  total  number  of  heat 
units. 

7.  Divide  the  value  as  shown  on  the  scale  by  the  weight  in 
pounds  of  the  sample  burned.  The  result  will  be  the  value  in 
B.  T.  U.  of  1  pound  of  coal. 

8.  Eemove  the  dish  in  which  combustion  took  place,  weigh 
it  carefully  with  and  without  contents.  If  the  combustion  has 
been  perfect  the  difference  of  these  weights  f^ives  the  ash. 

Wipe  combustion  chamber  dry  for  another  determination. 

9.  To  prepare  for  another  determination,  remove  the  calorim- 
eter from  the  outside  case,  and  immerse  in  cold  water,  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  any  water  entering  the  oxygen  tubes  or 
combustion  chamber. 

This  method  is  preferable  to  emptying  the  calorimeter  and 
adding  fresh  water  each  time,  since  the  air,  which  is  always 
present  in  water,  will  affect  the  results,  and  is  a  difficult  ele- 
ment to  remove.  The  operation  of  cooling  takes  but  a  few 
minutes  and  is  easily  performed. 

The  cup  in  which  combustion  takes  place  in  all  determinations 
at  Sibley  College  has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  made  by 
wrapping  sheet  asbestos  around  the  end  of  a  cylinder  about  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter,  the  cup  shape  being  preserved  by  gluing. 
This  cup  was  then  introduced  iuto  the  fiercest  flame  of  a  blast 
lamp  until  all  combustible  matter  was  burned  out,  and  until  no 
further  change  in  weight  could  be  made  by  heating.  This  cup 
has,  so  far,  proved  very  successful  ;  its  non-conducting  qualities 
has  permitted   combustion  to  take  place  up  to  its  very  edge. 
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and  no  trouble  whatever  has  been  experienced  in  Becnring  pei^ 
feet  combustion,  with  a  powdered  sample  either  of  anthracite 
coal,  coke,  or  bituminous  coal. 

The  preparation  of  a  sample  for  combustion  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  experimentation.  For  a  long  time  we 
followed  the  method  recommended  bj  Hempel,  which  consists 
in  first  powderiuR  and  tlien  re-preasing  in  a  mould.  This  method 
worked  well  with  bituminous  coal,  but  was  a  failure  vrith  anthra- 
cite ;  besides,  it  involved  a  good  deal  of  labor. 

l;XPEliIMKST8  WITH  OTHER  KOBM& 

The  methods  of  coal  calorimetry  have  been  the  subject  of 
almost  constant  experiment  in  the  laboratories  of  Siblej  Col- 
lege for  the  past  three  years,  but  until  the  past  year  the  instra- 
ments  employed  were  tliose  which  have  been  long  in  use  ;  it  may 
be  iL  matter  of  some  inter«-st,  however,  to  give  a  ttynopsis  of  what 
liiis  been  done,  although  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  much  has  been 
accomplished. 


S^pll^ 


Fin.  287. 

The  investigationa  made,  in  the  general  charge  of  the  writer, 
were  subjects  of  graduation  theaes  of  C.  L.  Hoyt  and  J.  F.  Hme- 
Gregor  in  18S1-2,  of  H.  G.  Geer  and  W.  L.  Garrels  in  1892-3, 
of  C.  H.  Bierbaum,  M.E.,  in  graduate  work  in  1893-4. 

The  instruments  tried,  regardless  of  order,  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Thompson's  calorimeter,  ahown  in  Figs.  287  and  S88.  Thia 
instrument  provider  an  apiiruximate  method  of  determinii^ 
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heat  Yslue  which  is  often  quite  satisfactory  with  'bitmniiious 
coal,  bat,  so  tar  as  the  writer's  experience  goes,  is  of  no  value 
with  anthracite  coaL 

It  consists  (Fig.  287)  of  plaes  jar,  H,  graduated  to  contain  1,93^1 
grams  of  water  (twice  latent  heat  of  steam  at  212  degrees).  In 
this  are  inserted,  1,  a  tberujometer  to  indicate  rise  of  tempera- 
ture; 2,  a  combustion  chamber,  G. 

The  combustible,  2  grams,  is  powdered  and  mixed  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible  with  22  grams  of  a  very  dry  mixture  of  3 
parts  potassic  chlorate  with  1  part  of  nitrate,  and  introduced 
into  a  small  copper  furnace,  i*',  provided  with  a  fuse. 

The  furnace,  F,  is  placed  beneath  the  combustion  chamber  G 
and  fired,  the  gases  esca[  o  tl  ro  {^h  holes  m  the  1  ottom  of  the 
combustion  chamber  an  1  e  tbr  ugh 
the  water,  escaping  at  the  top  somewhat 
as  shown  in  Fig.  288  In  ler  to  get  a 
more  intimate  mixture  of  tl  e  es  ap  ng 
gas  and  Water,  we  used  laifle  ]  Htes  on 
the  combustion  chambe  1     lao  very 

fine  wire-gauze  netting  lusteal  of  finng 
with  a  fuse,  we  fired  th  an  electric 
current. 

With  this  instrument  tl  e  se  n  tem 
perature  of  the  water  at  beg  nninj,  and 
end  of  experiment,  ii  degree's  g  ea  tl  e 
evaporative  power  of  the  coal  m  pounds 
of  water  from  and  at  212  degrees,  pro-  ,'" 

vided  the  water  and  coal  are  used  in  the 
proportions  stated.     If  other  proportions 

are  used  the  results  will  need  to  he  worked  out  by  the  methods 
employed  with  other  calori  meters. 

2,  Eerthelot's  bomb  calorimeter,  Hempel's  modification.  This 
instrument  has  been  used  in  Germany  by  the  chemist  Hempel 
with  great  success,  and  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  the  most 
promising  of  tlie  1-omh  calorimeters.  All  the  bomb  calorimeters, 
including  the  original,  as  made  by  Berthelot,  and  modifications, 
as  made  by  Mahler,  Hempel,  and  Donkin,  consisted  of  a  very 
strong  closed  vessel,  lli^-  immh,  into  which  the  fuel  is  placed, 
and  which  is  then  charged  with  oxygen  under  a  very  great 
pressure  (8  to  15  atmospheres).  The  fuel  is  fired  with  an  elec- 
tric spark,  and  the  combustion   takes  place  with  great  < 
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of  oxjf^D.  During  combustion  tlie  Ixjmb  is  placed  in  a  veuel 
filled  nitli  crater,  wliic)i  in  kept  thorou^blj'  ^itated,  and  tlie 
risp  in  temperature  noteil  hj  a,  very  delicate  thermometei. 

Tlie  viilne  of  tlie  fnol  burned  i»  determined  from  tlic  rise  in 
temperature  of  tbe  water,  taking  into  account  its  weight,  and 
ilUo  tbe  weights  iiiid  opecific  beats  of  all  parts  of  tbe  calotiia' 
oter.     Tlie  latter  operation  is  a  verj-  delicate  and  complicate*^ 
one,  i-ecjuiring  tbe  utmost  skill  on  tbe  part  of  the  observers,  bo-^ 
tbe  most  delicate  instruments  for  obtaining  temperatures  ai:»* 
weights. 

The  bt>mb  built  by  Bertlielot  was  lined  with  platinum,  th^et 
built  by  Mahler  witli  a  porcelain  enamel,  that  by  Hempel  is  a^^^ 
lined  at  all.  Hempel  made  a  large  number  of  investigations  "** 
<letermiue  the  loss  of  heat  due  to  oxidization  of  the  inside  ^^ 
the  calorimeter,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  loss  due  ^*o 
this  ciiuse  was  uuappreciable,  and  much  less  than  unavoidal^  1^ 
errors  due  to  weighing  and  measurement  of  temperatnre. 

Mahler  collects  tbe  nitric  acid  formed  as  a  result  of  combiM^  ^■ 
tion,  and  deducts  the  beat  liberated  in  tbie  combination,  j^^^-' 
this  seldom  exceeds  >  of  1  per  cent,  it  seems  an  entirely  a-:^a 
necessary  proceeding,  especially  for  engiueering  purposes. 


Tbe  oxygen  can  be  purchased  in  cylinders  under  pressure,  or 
it  can  be  manufactured  as  required.  Hempel  attaohed  a  cmoi- 
ble,  ( '  (Fig.  289),  to  liis  i-alorimeter,  and  made  the  oxygen  as  re- 
quired, by  heating  a  mixture  of  dioxide  of  manganese  and 
chlorate  of  potash  in  eigual  parts.     The  instrument  is  shown. 
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with  omciblQ  for  making  oxygen  attached,  in  Fig.  289.  Before 
making  the  oxygen  the  fael  is  inserted  in  the  calorimeter,  the 
crucible  eotiiioeted,  and  the  oxygen  made  until  a  pressure  of 
150  pounds  was  shown  on  tlie  attached  pressure  gauge.  Cru- 
cible and  gauge  are.  th^n  removed,  a  cock,  not  shown,  being 
closed  to  prevent  escape  of  oxygen. 

The  bomb  is  then  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  and 
provided  with  stirring  apparatiis  and  delicate  thermometers. 

A  section  of  the  bomb  and  enlarged  Wew  of  the  cap,  with  con- 
nections for  firing,  are  shown  in  Tig,  290. 


A  sectional  view  <if  Mahler's  calorimeter,  with  detached  bat- 
tery for  firing  and  tank  filled  with  compressed  oxygen,  ia  shown 
in  Fig.  291. 

A  form  of  calorimeter  very  much  like  the  Mahler  is  shown  in 
Fig.  292,  am]  ims  recently  been  made  by  Bryan  Donkin  ife  Co., 
London,  England. 

Tlie  only  nhjections  to  the  bomb  calorimeter  arise  from  the 
tediousneas  of  the  operations,  and  the  great  delicacy  with  which 
all  operations  must  be  performed.  The  extremely  high  press- 
ures to  which  the  instruments  are  subjected  render  them  very 
liable  to  leak,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  putting  the 
parts  together,  also  in  perfectly  cleaning  the  apparatus  after  pre- 
vious operations. 
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Other  instruments  have  been  tried.  One  form,  ahown  in 
Pig,  293,  waa  copied,  on  information  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  S-  Marks, 
from  one  used  by  Prof.  Robert  Smith,  of  Ma- 
son's College,  Birmingham,  in  some  determi- 
nations of  heating  values  of  coaL  The  form, 
shown  has  details  *  as  arranged  by  C.  H. 
Bierbaum,  M.E. 

The  instrument   is  a  modification    of   the 
Thompson  calorimeter,  but  the  fuel,  instoad 
of  being  burned  in  a  chemical  which  disen- 
gages oxygen,  is  burned  iu  oxygen  gas  under 
^  slight  pressure. 

It  consists  of  a  bell  glass,  E,  supplied  with 
a  glass  tube  at  top,  through  which  pass  the 
oxygen  for  combustion  and  also  the  wires 
for  carrying  the  electric  current  for  Bring  the 
fuel.  The  bell  glass  can  be  raised  or  lowered, 
as  required,  and  the  fuel  is  placed  in  the  jar 
from  ImIow,  The  products  of 
combustion  escape  through  the 
surrounding  water,  as  in  the 
Thompson  calorimeter,  and 
the  heating  value  of  the  fuel  i 
determined  by  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  multi- 
plied by  its  weight,  plus  the 
water  equivalent  of  the  calo- 
rimeter. That,  divided  by  the 
weight  of  coal  burned,  gives 
the  heating  value  per  pound. 

Very  delicate  thermometers 
■were  used,  and  also  a  stirring 
apparatus  for  mixing  the  water. 
The  glass  vessel.  E,  permitted 
the  process  of  combustion  to 
be  seen  at  all  times,  which  I 
cpnsider  of   advantage,    as   we 

found  it  difficult  iu  many  instruments  to  tell  when  combustion 
began  or  closed. 

•  Tlji^  \f  (juiii'  fhiiilnr  iii  mi-ihi"!  ni  operation  to  on«  described  in  vol.  liv.  of 
TramiU-IU-i,.  bv  Mr.  (l.-ii.  11,  BiiriUB. 
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The  method  which  we  have  employed  has  been  very  similar 
to  that  described,  although  it  has  been  modified  somewhat  to 
suit  our  conditions.  The  method  which  is  employed  to  such  an 
extent  for  the  proximate  analysis  of  fuels  in  chemical  labora- 
tories, that  it  may  be  considered  in  many  respects  a  standard,  is 
given  in  the  following  concise  directions. 

"  DIRECTIONS  FOR   PROXIMATE  ANALYSIS.* — COAL   AND   COKE." 

The  sample  should  be  finely  pulverized  in  a  mortar,  and  then 
thoroughly  mixed. 

Moisiufv. — Place  the  weighed  sample  < about  1  gram)  in  a  porce- 
lain crucible,  and  diy  in  an  air-bath  for  one  hour,  at  a  tempera- 
ture between  105  and  110  degrees  C.  Weigh  as  soon  as  cooL 
Loss  is  moisture. 

VohWe  Jfafier. — Weigh  about  li  grams  of  the  undried  pulver- 
ized coal,  place  it  in  a  phitinum  crucible  and  cover  tightly. 
H(;at  it  for  3.J  minutes  over  Buusen  burner  (bright  red  heat), 
and  then  immediately,  without  cooling,  for  3.\  minutes  over 
bhist  lamp  i  white  heatu  Cool  and  weigh.  Loss,  less  the 
moisture,  is  volatile  matter. 

Fixt'd  Carbon, — If  a  coke  bo  formed  in  the  preceding  opera- 
tion, make  a  note  of  its  properties,  color,  firmness,  etc.,  then 
place  the  crucible,  with  cover  removed,  in  an  inclined  |K)sition, 
and  heat  over  13unsen  burner  until  all  carbon  is  burned — /.<?.,  to 
constant  weight  The  combustion  may  l>e  hastened  by  stirring 
the  charge  from  time  to  time  with  a  platinum  wire.  Difference 
between  this  weight  and  last  weight  is  the  fixed  carbon. 

Ash, — Difierence  between  last  weight  and  weight  of  crucible 
is  the  ash. 

TOTAL  SULPHUR  IX  COAL  AND  COKE. 

Prepare  a  fusing  mixture  by  thoroughly  mixing  two  parts  cal- 
cined magnesia  with  one  part  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate. 
Determine  the  sulphur  in  the  mixture. 

Thoroughly  mix  1  gram  of  the  finely  pulverized  coal  with  1,1 
grams  of  fusing  mixture.  Heat  over  an  alcohol  lamp,  in  an  open 
platinum  or  ])orcelain  crucible,  so  inclined  that  only  its  lower  half 
may  be  brought  to  a  rcMl  hoat.  The  crucible  should  not  lie  over 
i  or  5  full,  and  the  heat  shouhl  bo  gentle  at  first,  to  avoid  low 

♦See  Crookts  Sdtct  MMoth,  2d  ediiion.  pp.  595-607. 
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quirementB  reasonably  well,  and  during  the  past  year  has  been 
subjected  to  such  handling  as  would  best  develop  its  defects 
and  determine  its  accuracy.  In  using  it  during  the  past  term, 
the  students  were  given  samples  of  coal  whose  heating  values 
were  well  known,  and  in  this  way  an  opportunity  was  presented 
of  comparing  the  results  of  inexperienced  and  untrained  men. 
Such  operations  were  repeated  day  after  day  during  the  entire 
term,  each  group  of  two  students  making  the  proximate  analysis 
and  determining  the  heat  value  as  explained.  The  time  required 
for  both  these  operations  rarely  exceeded  half  an  hour,  and  the 
results  obtained  agreed  well  within  the  expected  limita  nt  error, 
The  instrument  can  readily  be  read  to  10  B.  T,  U.  per  pound  of 
coal,  but  the  accuracy  with  ortlinary  handling  is  probably  about 
100  B,  T.  IT.,  or  J  of  1  per  cent.* 

In  fact,  the  errors  made  were  generally  of  such  character  that 
we  could  reasonably  suppose  they  were  principally  due  to 
mistakes  in  obtaining  weights  of  the  samples. 

The  only  dilficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in  its  use  has 
been  that  due  to  the  collection  -of  air  in  the  top  part  of  the 
apparatus.  This  has  in  some  instances  been  ditEcult  to  re- 
move, and  has  always  rendered  it  necessary,  when  first  starting 
to  use  the  instrntneut,  to  exercise  considerable  care.  It  seems 
very  certain,  however,  that  a  slight  change  in  the  top  of  the 
device  will  make  it  of  such  form  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
air  to  remain  after  the  pressure  is  applied,  since  it  will  be 
quite  easy  to  arrange  the  open  tube  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
air  caught  in  the  instrument  will  pass  directly  ont  through  the 
tube.  This,  I  believe,  lias  been  the  only  difficulty  experienced 
with  the  second  form  of  instrument,  and  was  not  noticed  at  all 
with  the  first,  in  which  a  piston  was  used  instead  of  a  diaphragm 
for  adjusting  the  initial  reading  in  the  water  column.  For  many 
of  the  details  of  the  apparatus  in  its  present  form,  the  writer  is 
largely  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Houghton,  M.E ,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  educational  work  relating  to  it. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  teats  made  for  the 
heat  contained  in  23  samples  of  coal,  by  B.  T.  Flory  and  E.  M. 
Gilbert,  two  students  in  the  graduating  class,  Sibley  College, 
These  samples  were,  in  .some  cases,  selected  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  analysis,  and  in  other  cases  were  obtained  from 
dealers,  so  that  the  fairness  of  the  sample  cannot,  in  all  cases, 

"  TLe  scale  reudJDg  fur  10  U.  T.  U.  would  ordiuiirilj  be  about  ij,g  of  an  iucli. 
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every  case  the  results  obtained  with  the  porcelain  omoibles  were 
substantially  in  accord  with  those  given  by  the  platinum,  and  the 
writer  could  not  find,  on  consultation  with  chemists  at  the 
university,  that  there  was  any  theoretic  objection  to  the  use  of 
porcelain.  In  fact,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  superior,  for 
several  reasons,  of  which  may  be  mentioned,  less  first  cost  and 
less  liability  of  injurj'  by  the  fusing  of  particles  in  the  coal 
when  over  the  blast  lamp.  In  the  determination  of  the  volatile 
matter  the  same  general  directions  were  followed  as  given,  but 
instead  of  subjecting  the  fuel  to  the  heat  for  any  definite  length  of 
time,  the  conclusion  of  the  operation  was  known  by  change  of 
color  in  the  flame.  Tlie  flame  would  be  yellow  or  yellowish  so 
hmg  as  any  volatile  matter  remained ;  it  would  then  die  down,  and 
wlien  the  carbon  commenced  to  burn  would  be  decidedly  blue. 
The  operation  was  always  stopped  when  the  blue  flame  appeared. 
The  crucible  employed  is  made  of  Boyal  Meissen  porcelain,  and 
provided  with  cover.  It  has  a  capacity  of  half  an  ounce,  and 
costs  seventeen  cents.  During  the  operation  the  cover  is  fitted 
snugly  in  place,  and  the  gases  escape  around  the  edge,  and  are 
kept  burning. 

The  percentage  of  ash  is  determined  by  weighing  the  residue 
which  remains  after  combustion  in  the  calorimeter.  The  burning 
of  the  fixed  carbon  requires  a  long  time  when  performed  in  the 
air,  but  in  the  calorimeter  the  operation  is  performed  very 
quickly  and  very  accurately,  so  that  the  total  time  required  to 
determine  the  proximate  composition  and  also  the  heat  values 
of  a  sample  of  coal  need  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  for 
a  person  familiar  with  the  operations. 

METHOD   OP  USING   THE   CALORIMETER. 

The  method  of  using  the  calorimeter,  supposing  that  oxygen  is 
available  for  combustion,  and  that  an  electric  current  can  be 
obtained  for  lighting  the  coal,  is  as  follows : 

1.  Select  an  accurate  sample  by  a  system  of  quartering,  which 
shall  commence  with  a  very  great  amount,  if  possible,  and  finally 
terminate  with  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  pound.  (See  paper  by 
Mr.  Coxe.) 

2.  Reduce  to  powder  by  grinding  in  a  mortar,  or  in  a  mill,  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Coxe,  sufficient  coal  for  several  samples. 

3.  Introduce  the  sample  into  a  small  porcelain  or  asbestos  cup 
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tedious,  costly,  and  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  except  where 
the  facilities  of  a  fipst-ciass  laboratory  are  to  be  found.  It  deals 
with  small  quantities,  eorapamtively,  ami  is  thus  less  certain  to 
represent  fair  average  quality  than  if  dealing  with  larger  weights. 
It  is  rarely  practicable  for  the  engineer  to  avail  himself  of  it,  and 
then,  as  a  rule,  only  by  sending  bis  samples  to  an  often  distant 
laboratory,  and  submitting  to  all  the  annoyance  of  securing  his 
results  at  second-hand,  and  in  course  of  business  with  another 
partj'.  The  "bomb"  calorimeter  ia  a  manageable  piece  of  appa- 
ratus in  the  hands  of  any  one  who  has  had  the  training  of  the 
mmlem  laboratory;  but  it  implies,  also,  a  tedious  and  trouble- 
some process  of  determination  of  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel, 
and  is  subject  to  many  possllilo,  though  perhaps  small,  errors. 
The  work  is  usually  performed  by  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory, 
and,  wherever  done,  takes  much  time  and  a  skilful  and  trained 
manipulator.  The  complete  and  exact  determination  of  the  calo- 
rific value  of  a  single  specimen  may  consume  hours.  It  requires 
Bome  si>ecial  apparatus,  and  is  one  of  those  fine  processes  which 
scientific  men  delight  in,  as  giving  op]»rtUHity  to  exhibit  their 
skill  in  nice  measurement  and  ability  in  the  minutite  of  precise 
checks  and  balances,  and  measures  of  delicate  quantities. 

The  Berthelot  bomb,  whether  constructed  by  Berthelot  himself, 
by  Ilempel,  by  Donkin,  or  by  Mahler,  is  substantially  the  same 
type  of  instrument;  all  its  forms  are  of  precisely  the  same  value. 
involve  exactly  the  same  operations,  and  are  equally  tedious  and 
troublesome.  It  is  ingenious  and  simple  in  theory,  and,  in  some 
sense,  in  its  process  of  working;  but  it  is  not  one  of  those  pieces 
of  apjwratus  which  the  engineer  aspires  to  add  to  his  outfit  for 
steam-boiler  trials. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  instrument  here  described,  as  con- 
structed and  u.sed  in  our  Sibley  College  laboratories,  might  prove 
to  possess  many  advantages.  It  is  simple,  easily  managed,  com- 
paratively inexpensive,  is  accurate,  and,  above  all,  quick  in  action, 
and  gives  results  in  minutes  which  require  hours  for  their  acquisi- 
tion with  the  bomb.  It  has  a  long  scale — ^in  fact,  any  length 
desired— and  this  gives  corresponding  accuracy  of  readings. 
Where  tlie  scale  can  bo  made  one  or  two,  or  more,  feet  long,  it 
may  be  fairly  iiiferreil  that  all  the  accuracy  demanded  by  the 
engineer  may  be  assured,  Tlie  instrument  requires  a  supply  of 
oxygen  ;  but  it  employs  it  under  low  pressures,  and  the  anxieties 
and  risks,  so  fur  as  ihev  exlt^t  in  the  case  of  the  bomb,  are  thus 
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and  no  trouble  whatever  lias  been  experienced  in  Becnring  per* 
feet  combustion,  with  a  powdered  sample  either  of  anthracite 
coal,  coke,  or  bituminous  <-oal. 

The  preparation  of  a  sample  for  combustion  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  experimentation.  For  a  long  time  we 
followed  the  method  recommended  by  Hempel,  which  consista 
in  first  powderiuff  and  theu  re-pressing  in  a  mould.  This  method 
worked  well  with  bituminous  coal,  but  was  a  foilure  with  anthra- 
cite ;  besides,  it  involved  a  good  deal  of  labor. 

KXrEllIMESTS    WITH   OTHER  FORUa 

The  methods  of  coal  calnrimetr}'  have  been  the  subject  of 
almost  constant  experiment  iu  the  laboratories  of  Sibley  Col- 
lege for  the  past  three  years,  but  until  the  past  year  the  instru- 
ments employed  were  thosf'  wlilch  have  been  long  iu  use  ;  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  some  interest,  however,  ti>  give  a  synopsis  of  what 
huH  been  <lone,  although  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  much  has  beeo 
accomplished. 


^'n^iMg.'n!!!Wi.':i  ^  m^VrtMOai 


The  investigations  made,  in  the  generftl  chai^  of  the  writer. 
were  subjects  of  graduation  theses  of  C,  L.  Hoytand  J.  F.  Mac- 
Gregor  in  1891-2,  of  H.  G.  Geer  and  W.  Ij.  Garrels  in  1893-3. 
of  C.  H.  Bierbaum,  M.E.,  in  graduate  work  in  1893-4. 

The  instruments  tried,  regardless  of  onler,  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Thompson's  calorimeter,  shown  in  Figs-  287  and  288.  Thii 
instrument  provides  an   ai>proximate   method   of  determiniiig 
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heat  valae  wliicli  is  often  quite  s&tisfuctoiy  with  bituminous 
coal,  but,  BO  far  as  the  -writer's  experience  goes,  is  of  no  value 
with  anthracite  coaL 

It  consists  (Fig.  287)  of  glass  jar,  H,  graJuated  to  contain  1,934 
grams  of  water  (twice  latent  heat  of  steam  at  212  degreesi.  In 
this  are  inserted,  1,  a  thermometer  to  indicate  rise  of  tempera- 
ture; 2,  a  combustion  chnuiber,  G. 

The  combustible,  2  grama,  is  powdered  and  inised  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible  with  22  grams  of  a  very  dry  mixture  of  3 
parts  potassic  chlorate  with  1  part  of  nitrate,  and  introduced 
into  a  small  copper  furnace,  F,  provided  with  a  fase. 

The  furnace,  F,  is  placed  beneath  the  combustion  chamber,  G, 
and  fired,  the  gases  escajie  through  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
combustion  chamber  and  rise  through 
the  water,  escaping  at  the  top,  somewhat 
as  shown  in  Fig.  288.  In  order  to  get  a 
more  intimate  mixture  of  the  escaping 
gas  and  water,  we  used  baffle  plates  on 
the  combustion  chambei',  ;iud  also  very 
fine  wire-gauze  netting.  Instead  of  firing 
with  a  fuse,  we  fired  with  an  electric 
current. 

With  this  instrument  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  the  water  at  beginning  and 
end  of  experiment,  in  degrees,  gives  the 
evaporative  power  of  tho  coal  in  pouni 
of  water  from  and  at  21'2  degrees,  pro- 
vided the  water  and  coal  are  used  in  the 
pro])ortions  stated.  If  other  proportions 
are  used  the  results  will  need  to  he  worked  out  by  the  methods 
employed  with  other  caloriiiieters. 

2.  Berthelot's  bomb  calorimeter,  Horapel's  modification.  This 
instrument  has  been  used  in  Germany  by  the  chemist  Hempel 
with  great  success,  and  apjieara  to  the  writer  to  be  the  most 
promising  of  the  Iximh  calorimeters.  Ail  the  bomb  calorimeters, 
includiug  the  original,  as  ma<le  by  Berthelot,  and  modifications, 
as  made  by  Mahler,  Hempel,  and  Donkin,  consisted  of  a  very 
strong  closed  vessel,  thf  hnmh,  into  which  the  fuel  is  placed, 
and  which  is  then  charged  with  oxygen  under  a  very  great 
pressure  (8  to  15  atmospLorest.  The  fuel  is  fired  with  an  elec- 
tric spark,  and  the  combustion    takes  place  with  great  excess 
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of  oxygen.  During  combastion  the  bomb  is  placed  in  a  veBSel 
filled  with  water,  which  is  kept  thoronghlj  agitated,  and  the 
rise  iu  temperature  noted  by  a  very  delicate  thermometer. 

The  valne  of  the  fuel  burned  is  determined  from  the  rise  in 
temperature  of  the  water,  taking  iuto  account  its  weight,  and 
also  the  weights  and  specific  heats  of  all  parts  of  the  catorim- 
eter.  The  latter  operation  is  a  very  delicate  and  complicated 
one,  requiring  the  utmost  skill  on  the  part  of  the  observers,  and 
the  most  delicate  instruments  for  obtaining  temperatures  and 
weights. 

The  bomb  built  by  Berthelot  was  lined  with  platinum,  that 
built  by  Mahler  with  a  ]>orcelain  enamel,  that  by  Hempel  is  not 
lined  at  all.  Hempel  made  a  large  number  of  investigations  to 
determine  the  loss  of  heat  due  to  oxidization  of  the  inside  of 
the  calorimeter,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  loss  due  to 
this  cause  was  nnappreciable,  and  much  less  than  unavoidable 
errors  due  to  weighing  and  measurement  nf  temperature. 

Mahler  collects  the  nitric  acid  formed  as  a  result  of  combas- 
tion, and  deducts  the  heat  liberated  in  tliis  combination.  As 
this  seldom  exceeds  '  of  1  per  cent,  it  seems  an  entirely  un- 
necessary proceeding,  especially  for  engineering;  purposes. 


The  oiygen  can  be  purchasi'd  in  cylinders  under  presanre,  or 
it  can  be  manufactured  as  required.  Hempel  attached  a  craei- 
ble,  C  (Fig.  289^  to  his  calorimeter,  and  made  the  oxygen  as  re- 
quired, bj  heating  a  mixture  of  dioxide  of  manganeae  and 
dilorate  of  potash  in  equal  parts.     The  instrument  is  ahown. 
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with  cmcilile  for  making  oxygen  attached,  in  Fig,  289-  Before 
making  the  oxygen  the  fuel  is  inserted  in  the  calorimeter,  the 
crucible  cotiuected,  and  the  oxygen  made  until  a  pressure  of 
150  pounds  was  shown  on  the  attached  pressure  gauge.  Cru- 
cible and  gauge  ara  th^u  removed,  a  cock,  not  shown,  being 
closed  to  prevent  escape  of  oxygen. 

The  bomb  ia  then  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  and 
provided  with  stirring  apparatus  and  delicate  thermometers. 

A  section  of  the  bomb  and  enlarged  view  of  the  cap,  with  con- 
nections for  firing,  are  shown  in  Pig.  290. 


Flo.  290. 


A  sectional  view  of  Mahler's  calorimeter,  with  detached  bat- 
tery for  firing  mul  tank  tilled  with  compressed  oxygen,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  291. 

A  form  of  calorimeter  very  much  like  the  Mahler  is  shown  in 
Fig.  292,  and  1ms  recently  been  made  by  Bryan  Donkin  A;  Co., 
London,  Enfjhind. 

The  only  nbjections  to  the  bomb  calorimeter  arise  from  the 
tediousness  of  the  operations,  and  the  great  delicacy  with  which 
all  operations  must  lie  performed.  The  extremely  high  press- 
ures to  which  the  instruments  are  subjected  render  them  very- 
liable  to  leak,  «od  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  putting  the 
parts  together,  also  in  perfectly  cleaning  the  apparatus  after  pre- 
vious operations. 
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Other  instruments  have  been  tried.  One  form,  shown  in 
Fig.  293,  was  copied,  on  inforiuation  supplied  by  Mr,  L.  S.  Marks, 
from  Due  used  by  Prof.  Robert  Smith,  of  Ma- 
son's College,  Birmingham,  iu  some  determi- 
nations of  heating  values  of  coaL  The  form 
shown  has  details  *  as  amtnged  by  C.  H. 
Bierbaum,  M.E. 

The  instrument    is  a  modification    of   the 

Thompson  calorimeter,  but  the  fuel,  instead 

of  being  burned  in  a  chemical  which  disen- 

gf^es  oxygen,  is  burned  iu  oxygen  gas  under 

^  slight  pressure. 

It  consists  of  a  bell  glass,  E,  snpplied  with 
a  glass  tube  at  top,  through  which  pass  the 
oxygen  for  combustion  and  also  the  wires 
for  carrying  the  electric  current  for  firing  the 
fuel.  The  bell  glass  can  be  raised  or  lowered, 
ae  required,  and  the  fuel  is  placed  in  the  jar 
from  below.  The  products  of 
combustion  escape  through  the 
surrounding  water,  as  in  the 
Thompson  calorimeter,  and 
the  heating  value  of  the  fuel  is  ' 
determined  by  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  the  watef,  multi- 
plied by  its  weight,  phis  the 
water  equivalent  of  the  calo- 
rimeter. That,  divided  by  the 
weight  of  coal  burned,  ffives 
the  heating  value  per  pound. 

Very  delicate  thermometers 
were  used,  and  also  a  stirring 
apparatus  for  mixing  the  water. 
The  glass  vessel,  E,  permitted 
the  process  of  combustic^n  to 
be  seen  at  all  times,  wliich  I 
consider  of  advanti^;e,    as   we 

fonnd  it  dif&cult  in  many  instruments  to  tell  when  combustion 
began  or  closed. 

"  This  If  quite  siiiiilir  in  nii'ih'xi  of  operation  to  one  deocilbed  in  »ol,  ihf.  of 
Trangtu-lwiif,  liy  Mr,  Geo.  H.  Harms. 
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Some  experiments  were  also  made  on  calorimeters  having  yeij 
large  coal  capacity  and  which  were  immersed  in  large  tanks  of 
water.  One  of  these  forms,  designed  by  Mr.  William  Kent,  con- 
sisted of  a  combustion  chamber  and  a  long  coil  of  2-inch  copper 
.pipe,  all  of  which  was  immersed  in  a  large  tank  of  water  daring 
the  process  of  combustion.  This  was  a  very  promising  instru- 
ment, but  it  was  rather  difficult  and  costly  to  manage,  and  we 
were  never  exactly  sure  of  securing  perfect  combustion,  with 
air,  which  had  to  be  used,  on  such  a  large  scale.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  but  what,  under  certain  circumstanoes,  this 
instrument  might  be  made  to  give  valuable  results. 

EXPERIMENTS  MADE  WTTH  NEW  CALORIMETER. 

In  the  educational  work  of  Sibley  College,  it  was  rather 
necessary  to  obtain  an  instrument  which  could  be  handled  by 
students  without  much  previous  training,  which  would  not 
consume  too  much  time  in  preparation  and  in  using,  and  which 
would  give  results  accurate  within  1  or  2  ]>er  cent. 

The  requirement  just  stated  is  not  met  by  any  of  the  older 
forms  of  instrument  described,  since  much  skill  and  time  are 
required  in  the  preparation  for  use,  and  a  great  deal  of  compli* 
cated  calculation  is  necessary  in  reducing  the  results.  For  calo- 
rimetric;  purposes  generally,  one  gram  of  coal  is  burned,  and  this 
heat  is  absorbed  in  from  1,000  to  2,000  grams  of  water,  so  that 
the  most  minute  errors  in  determining  the  average  temperature 
of  the  water  affect  the  results  very  greatly. 

This  is  the  samt^  problem  that  produces  such  irregular  results 
in  the  use  of  the  barrel  calorimeter  for  determining  the  quality 
of  steam,  as  was  discussed  in  a  paper  by  Professor  Denton.* 

The  difficulties  required  to  secure,  in  the  first  place,  uniform 
mixture  of  water  as  regards  temperature  are  very  great,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  m(3thods  of  measuring  minute  portions  of 
a  degree,  with  a  mercurial  thermometer  must  always  be  open  to 
suspicion  unless  instruments  of  very  great  value  are  employed. 
A  mistake  of  a  single  degree  in  measuring  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  with  calorimeters  of  ordinary  proportions 
would  mean  an  error  of  about  2,000  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  coal 
in  the  results.  While  an  error  of  this  magnitude  is  not  likely  to 
be  made,  an  error  one-fifth  as  great  is  cpiit^  probable. 

The  instrument  which  has  l)een  described  has  filled  all 

*  Transactions,  vol.  x.,  page  873. 
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qnirements  reasonably  -well,  and  during  the  past  year  has  been 
subjected  to  sncli  hauiUiug  as  would  best  develop  its  defects 
and  determine  its  aecwracy.  In  using  it  during  the  past  term, 
the  students  were  given  samples  of  coal  whose  heating  values 
were  well  known,  and  in  this  way  an  opportunity  was  preseuted 
of  comparing  the  results  of  inexperienced  and  untrained  men. 
Such  operations  were  rejieated  day  after  day  during  the  entire 
term,  each  group  of  two  students  making  the  proximate  analysis 
and  determining  the  heat  value  as  explained.  The  time  required 
for  both  these  operations  rarely  exceeded  half  an  hour,  and  the 
results  obtained  agreed  well  within  the  expected  limits  of  error. 
The  instrument  can  residily  be  read  to  10  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of 
coal,  but  the  accuracy  with  ordinary  handling  is  probably  about 
100  B.  T.  U.,  or  J  of  1  per  cent.* 

In  fact,  the  errors  made  were  generally  of  suoh  character  that 
we  could  reasonably  suppose  they  were  principally  due  to 
mistakes  in  obtaining  weights  of  the  sampler. 

The  only  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in  its  use  has 
been  that  dae  to  the  collection  -of  air  in  the  top  part  of  the 
apparatus.  This  has  in  some  instances  been  difficult  to  re- 
move, and  has  always  rendered  it  necessary,  wheu  first  starting 
to  use  the  instrument,  to  exercise  considerable  care.  It  seems 
very  certain,  however,  that  a  slight  change  in  tlie  top  of  the 
device  will  make  it  of  such  form  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
air  to  remain  after  the  pressure  is  applied,  since  it  will  be 
quite  easy  to  arrange  the  open  tube  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
air  caught  in  the  instrument  will  pass  directly  out  through  the 
tube.  This,  I  believe,  lias  been  the  only  difficulty  experienced 
with  the  second  form  of  instrument,  and  was  not  noticed  at  all 
with  the  first,  in  which  a  piston  was  used  instead  of  a  diaphragm 
for  adjusting  tlie  initial  reading  in  the  water  column.  For  many 
of  the  details  of  the  apparatus  in  its  present  form,  the  writer  is 
largely  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Houghton,  M.E ,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  educational  work  relating  to  it. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  t-ests  made  for  the 
heat  contained  in  23  samples  of  coal,  by  B.  T.  Flory  and  E.  M. 
Gilbert,  two  students  in  the  graduating  class,  Sibley  College. 
These  samples  were,  in  some  oases,  selected  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  analysis,  and  in  other  cases  were  obtained  from 
dealers,  so  that  the  fairness  of  the  sample  cannot,  in  all  cases. 


•  The  scale  reading  for  10  B,  T.  U.  would  ordinarily  be  about  ,ij  of  sn  iucli. 
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every  case  the  results  obtained  with  the  porcelain  cmcibles  were 
substantially  in  accord  with  those  given  by  the  platinum^  and  the 
writer  could  not  find,  on  consultation  with  chemists  at  the 
university,  that  there  was  any  theoretic  objection  to  the  use  of 
porcelain.  In  fact,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  superior,  for 
several  reasons,  of  which  may  be  mentioned,  less  first  cost  and 
less  liability  of  injury  by  the  fusing  of  particles  in  the  coal 
when  over  the  blast  lamp.  In  the  determination  of  the  volatile 
matter  the  same  general  directions  were  followed  as  given,  but 
instead  of  subjecting  the  fuel  to  the  heat  for  any  definite  length  of 
time,  the  conclusion  of  the  operation  was  known  by  change  of 
color  in  the  flame.  The  flame  would  be  yellow  or  yellowish  so 
long  as  any  volatile  matter  remained ;  it  would  then  die  down,  and 
when  the  carbon  commenced  to  burn  would  be  decidedly  blue. 
The  operation  was  always  stopped  when  the  blue  flame  appeared. 
The  crucible  employed  is  made  of  Koyal  Meissen  porcelain,  aod 
provided  with  cover.  It  has  a  capacity  of  half  an  ounce,  ami 
costs  seventeen  cents.  During  the  operation  the  cover  is  fitted 
snugly  in  place,  and  the  gases  escape  around  the  edge,  and  are 
kept  burning. 

The  percentage  of  ash  is  determined  by  weighing  the  residue 
which  reniii-ins  after  combustion  in  the  calorimeter.  The  burning 
of  the  fixed  carbon  requires  a  long  time  when  performed  in  the 
air,  but  in  the  calorimeter  the  operation  is  performed  very 
quickly  and  very  accurately,  so  that  the  total  time  requireil  to 
determine  the  proximate  composition  and  also  the  heat  values 
of  a  sample  of  coal  need  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  for 
a  person  familiar  with  the  operations. 

METHOD   OP  USING  THE   CALORIMETER. 

The  method  of  using  the  calorimeter,  supposing  that  oxygen  is 
available  for  combustion,  and  that  an  electric  current  can  be 
obtained  for  lighting  the  coal,  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Select  an  accurate  sample  by  a  system  of  quartering,  which 
shall  commence  with  a  very  great  amount,  if  possible,  and  finally 
terminate  with  a  veiy  small  fraction  of  a  pound.  (See  paper  bj 
Mr.  Coxe. ) 

2.  Beduce  to  powder  by  grinding  in  a  mortar,  or  in  a  mill,  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Coxe,  sufficient  coal  for  several  samples. 

3.  Introduce  the  sample  into  a  small  porcelain  or  asbestos  cup 
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and  weigh  accnrately.     This  operation  will  usually  have  to  be 
performed  on  a  fine  chemical  balance. 

i.  Introdnce  the  sample  into  the  calorimeter,  (a)  start  the? 
oxygen  gas  flowing ;  (6)  fire  the  cliiirge,  which  should  be  done  by 
pressing  on  a  key;  {c)  at  instant  coal  is  lighted,  throw  off  cho 
current  and  note  the  reading  of  the  scale.  By  noting  this,  after 
firing,  the  correction  for  heat  from  electric  wire  is  made  by 
simple  subtraction. 

5.  Watch  the  combustion,  which  will  usually  require  about 
five  minutes  for  each  gram  of  coal,  and  when  completed  note  the 
scale  reading.  The  water  on  the  scale  will  rise  about  15  inches 
for  the  amount  of  coal  usually  biimeil. 

6.  To  correct  for  radiation  note  the  amount  the  water  in  the 
column  has  fallen  for  the  same  time  ae  required  for  combustion  ; 
add  this  to  the  former  reading  to  get  the  total  number  of  heat 
units. 

7.  Divide  the  value  as  shown  on  the  scale  by  the  weight  in 
pounds  of  the  sample  burned.  The  result  will  be  the  value  in 
B.  T.  U.  of  1  pound  of  coaL 

8.  Remove  the  dish  in  which  combustiou  took  place,  weigh 
it  carefully  with  and  without  contents.  If  the  combustion  has 
been  perfect  the  difference  of  these  weights  gives  the  ash. 

Wipe  combustion  chamber  dry  for  another  determination. 

9.  To  prepare  for  another  determination,  remove  the  calorim- 
eter from  the  outside  case,  and  immerse  in  cold  water,  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  any  water  entering  the  oxygen  tubes  or 
combustion  chamber. 

This  method  is  preferable  to  emptying  the  calorimeter  and 
adding  fresli  water  each  time,  since  the  air,  which  is  always 
present  in  water,  will  affect  the  results,  and  is  a  difficult  ele- 
ment to  remove.  The  operation  of  cooling  takes  but  a  few 
minutes  and  is  easily  performed, 

The  cup  in  which  combustion  tiikes  place  in  all  determinations 
at  Sibley  College  has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  maile  by 
wrapping  sheet  asbestos  around  the  end  of  a  cylinder  about  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter,  the  cup  shape  being  preserved  by  gluing. 
This  cup  was  then  introduced  into  the  fiercest  flame  of  a  blast 
lamp  until  all  combustible  matter  was  burned  out,  and  until  no 
further  change  in  weight  could  be  made  by  heating.  This  cup 
has,  so  far,  proved  very  suceesshil ;  its  non-eonducting  qualities 
has  permitted   combustion  to  take  place   up  to  its  very  edge, 
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evaxled.  V^o  h«ive  had  no  accidents  with  coal,  and  onr  onlv  ex- 
plosion,  a  harmless  one,  came  of  the  attempt  of  an  inexperienced 
ojierator  to  test  a  sample  of  petroleum.  The  Carpenter  calo- 
rimeter has  become  the  standaixl  api)ur.itus  of  Sibley  College  for 
this  class  of  work ;  and  experience — a  long  exjxjrience  now — Indi- 
cates  that  it  may  be  relied  upon,  that  it  is  thoroughly  satisfiictory, 
and  a  great  advance  uix)n  the  older  forms.  A  limit  of  accuracy, 
in  everyday  use,  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  may  be  taken  as  very 
good  indeed. 

The  matter  assumes  large  im(K)rtance  in  view  of  the  recent  de- 
velopments of  our  methods  of  boiler  and  other  efficiency  ileter- 
minations,  where  combustibles  are  to  be  tested,  and  some  such 
process  will,  I  presume,  be  introduced  into  the  codes  of  boiler- 
trial  adopted  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic.  One  or  more  of  the 
now  standard  methods  of  calorimetry  of  fuels  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  described  and  advised  in  our  Code,  and  the  engineer 
following  the  Standard  Code  will  demand  at  once  the  best  and 
simj)lest  and  most  accurate  methods,  or  he  will  decline  to  make 
calorimctric  determinations  at  all.  He  can  alreadv  use  the  bomb, 
and  instructions  for  its  use  are  accessible  in  the  books  of  Dennis 
and  of  Herthelot.  The  results  of  our  own  ex|)erience  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  none  of  the  older  methods  are  likelv  to  fin«l 
wide  adoption  among  engineei^s  in  general  practice.  Specialists, 
fitting  up  for  boiler  work  with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  motlem 
chemical  laboratoiy,  will  perhaps  be  able  to  do  such  work  s;itis- 
factorilv  with  the  bomb. 

3/r.  Guff.  0.  ILvminfj, — The  ai)pamtU8  discussed  in  this  ]xi])er 
is  undoubtedly  one  which  will  be  a  very  valuable  suljunct  in  de- 
terminations of  oconomicjil  values  of  fuels,  as  well  as  in  efficiencv 
tests  of  i)oilei's.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  has  not  vet  licen 
calibrated  in  a  manner  which  makes  the  results  obtained  entireiv 
reliable,  excej)t  under  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  calibmted 
as  described  in  the  paj)er. 

The  essential  conditions  descrilxid  in  the  ])a{>er  under  which 
this  instrument  has  been  calibrated  are:  Urst,  that  the  rate  of 
oombustiijn  was  constant ;  second,  that  the  rate  of  dissi{)ation  of 
heat  was  constant ;  third,  tliat  the  rate  of  outflow  of  gases  of  com- 
bustion was  also  uniform. 

Nothing  is  shown  or  given  in  the  paj^er  to  prove  that  the  appara- 
tus will  give  uniform  or  accui'ate  ii^sults  when  these  three  condi- 
tions varv. 
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As  there  is  nd  agitator,  the  vessels  and  water  will  change  their 
relative  volumes  i  n  accordance  with  the  rate  of  heat  evolution  and 
the  time  of  passage  of  gases  through  2S,  29,  30, 31. 

As  long  as  pure  C  was  used,  the  rate  of  combustion  was  uni- 
form, and  also  the  i-ato  of  generation  of  gases ;  these  remain  the 
•same,  although  different  quantities  of  C  were  burned,  and  propor- 
tionate numbers  of  calories,  or  heat  units,  were  generated.  Tlien, 
knowing  the  total  heat  units  in  pureC,  the  scale  can  be  so  divided 
as  to  give  correct  results  for  pure  C. 

But  as  soon  as  other  fuels  are  used,  such  as  oils|  napthaJine,  or 
poor  coals,  then  ttie  rapidity  witti  which  heat  is  generated  is  quite 
different,  and.  I  c:innot  admit  that  the  scale  made  for  pure  C  holds 
true. 

As  the  C  burns  gases  are  formeil,  which  are  forced  through 
the  coil,  and  leave  by  the  orilioe,  30.  Now,  when  this  rate  of  flow 
of  gas  changes,  tlien  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  water, 
or  radiated  from  the  coil  and  combustion  chamber,  varies.  Of 
course,  the  thermometiir  7",  Fig.  234,  would  be  of  no  material  use 
when  pure  C  is  burned,  as  the  flow  of  gases  would  then  be  coii- 
stant,  and  readings  should  be  so  if  the  apparatus  is  correct  or  reli- 
able. 

As  total  heat  units  in  coals  vary  from  12,000  to  15,500  (approxi- 
mately), there  is  so  much  difference  that  the  scale  on  the  instru- 
ment may  readily  give  misleading  results.  The  richer  coals  burn 
rapidly,  and  the  gases  would  be  driven  off  much  more  rapidly  than 
when  a  lean  coal  is  used,  and  this  should  be  the  cause  of  varia- 
tions in  heat  determination  of  bituminous  coal,  anthracite  ooal,  and 
of  coke. 

The  rapid  combustion  produces  higher  temperatures  and  more 
rapid  flow  of  gases,  hence  less  time  for  radiation  of  heat  to 
e.xpand  liie  combustion-ciiu,mber  water;  while  lean  coals  produce 
lower  tempei-atui'es,  but  allow  greater  lengtli  of  time  for  flow  of 
gjises,  and  therefore  more  thorough  radiation  of  heat.  Now,  with- 
out an  agitator  this  diffei'ence  may  become  a  considerable  factor. 

To  show  how  many  errors  can  exist  in  a  calorimeter,  I  would 
refer  to  a  most  able  and  scientiflc  investigation  of  the  Bertholot- 
Mahler  calorimeter,  bv  Dr.  A.  M.  Mayer,  in  the  Stevens  Indicator 
of  April  1.5,  189.5. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deti'act  from  the  able  work  reported  by  Pro- 
fessor Carpenter,  but  1  do  think  that  further  tests  should  be  made 
to  determine  the  act  ion  of  tliis  calorimeter  when  different  kinds  of 
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coal  are  used.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  tliis  can  only  be  done  by  sacb 
investigation  as  that  by  Dr.  J[ayer,  and  should  be  done  on  each 
individual  calorimeter  befoi'o  it  is  put  to  a  pmcticid  use. 

Foi"  this  pnr|>ose  it  will  become  necessary  to  determine  the  radia* 
tion  and  absorption  of  heat  of  all  parts  of  this  instrument,  by  a 
use  of  si)ecillc  heats  of  all  its  elements. 
It  is  (xiinteil  out  in  the  pu)>er  tJiat  the  amount  of  air  in  the 
water  is  a  serious  source  of  error 
in    tl)c    instrument,    and    tiiaC 
thei-efore  the  same  water  should 
\)G  used  over  and   over  again. 
This  air  lias  very  much  tu  do 
with  tlie  rate  of  heating  of  the 
watei'  and  also  witli  its  ex|Kin- 
sion  under  effect  of  heat ;  heat- 
ing,    futthermore,    causes     un 
esca]te  of  ail'  from  the  water, 
and  this  vitiates  the  readings  uf 
height  of  eolunm   in    tuliu   10. 
To  avoid  this  us  much  an  yntaa- 
hle,  freslily   distilled   water 
shouhl  be  used,  and  care  taken 
not  to  mix  air  with  it  in  tillin||^ 
the  chamber ;  itisteuil  of  u^tng 
a  funnel,  37,  tliechambershuuM 
lie  filled   by  niean^s  of  a  tiilie 
from  below,  exjielJing   the  .lir 
through  tube  It),  as  at  37,  Fig. 
It  swins  to  me  that    the 
a|>paratus   shown    in    Fig.   3'^b 
tloes    not    pi-ovide    m^ms    for 
ex[x:lling    all     of     the   air    in 
,  and    for   this   pur|X)so    the    roof  of  the  chamber 
;onical,  as  shown  in   Fig.  2it+,  and  the  adjustment  ol»- 
s  ill  11  (Fig.  aii4i.  ami  j>n>- 
.  which  changi.>s  the  height 
lowering  the  bottom: 


Fra.  294. 
the   ehainlie 
should  1k)  c 

tained  by  making  the  lK>ttom  llexil>le, 
viiiing  an  adjusting  screw.  14  i  Fig.  '2 
i.f  cnlumn  of  water  in  tube  by  iiii; 

the  tnlie  M  sliould  bi'  ioeatetl  at  the  hif,'liest  (tart  of  the  top.  to 
catch  all  air.  wiiile  tulx.-  ;!T  i  Fig.  li?^.""!  slioulil  Im;  reinoved,  and 
should  I)f  |ilac('d  as  at  :!T  (Fig.  l»!I4i.  as  it  will  act  ;i8  an  air  trap, 
ami  (here  are  no  means  of  telling  when  there  is  air  in  it  or  not. 
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It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  instrument  would  give  hioro 
accurate  results  if  a  liquid  were  used  which  does  not  vaporize  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  aud  which  at  the  same  time  does  not 
absorb  air  as  rapidly  as  water,  and,  moreover,  whose  ooefficient 
of  expansion  is  much  greater  than  that  of  water. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  app;iratus  would  give  more  reliable 
results  and  be  more  responsive  if  the  gases  of  combustion  issueil 
into  a  coil  which  leaves  the  bottom  of  the  combustion  chamber,  as 
at  28,  Fig,  294,  so  that  the  liquid  in  the  bottom  of  the  cJiambor  is 
heated  more  than  seems  possible  in  the  form  of  instrument  shown 
in  Fig.  285. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Jacobus. — I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Cai'peuter 
how  he  allows  for  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapor  which  passes  off  in 
the  pi-oducts  of  combustion. 

Professor  Carpenter. — In  regard  to  the  method  of  making  a 
calibration,  I  might  say  that  we  calibrated  at  all  possible  rates  of 
combustion,  and  thus  we  got  a  calibration  curve  from  which  all 
results  were  taken.  Mr,  Henning  refers  to  the  effect  of  air,  but 
magnifies  very  much  the  difficulties  which  arise.  In  fact,  in  the 
present  form  of  instrument  tliis  trouble  has  been  obviated  by  the 
conical  form  of  the  top.  I  think  iie  has  made  some  suggestions 
that  would  lead  to  some  imjjrovements  in  details  of  construction, 
whicii,  with  his  consent,  wo  may  adopt.  The  coil  for  discharge 
gases  is  led  out  of  the  top  of  the  combustion  chamber ;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  tlie  calorimeter  is  never  allowed  to  rise 
over  70  degrees.  This  coil  is  very  long,  about  16  feet  in  length, 
and  kept  on  a  continual  grade,  in  order  to  allow  the  water  of  con- 
densation, which  occurs  in  every  case  during  the  burning  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  to  drip  back  into  our  combustion  chamber,  so  that 
we  could  remove  it.  In  that  way  all  heat  that  we  could  lose 
would  be  that  carried  out  by  the  gases  at  the  normal  temperature 
of  the  water.  As  the  volume  and  pressure  of  the  gas  used  are 
known,  this  can  be  easily  computed. 

Professor  Jacohus. — In  calorimeter  work,  where  sufficient  moist- 
ure is  produced  in  combustion,  it  is  usual  to  assume  that  the  pro<l- 
ucts  of  coinbustinii  are  saturiited  with  moistui'e.  The  question 
Wiis,  How  tlo  vuu  allow  for  that  in  this  instrument! 

J^rofesfur  Ou-jxintur. — The  question  is,  the  loss  due  to  saturated 
vajior.  AVe  have  not  usually  considered  this  loss,  as  our  oxygen 
was  supplied  in  a  saturated  condition,  and  it  has  been  in  every 
case  very  small.     Wi;  could  very  easily  do  it,  however,  as  teni- 
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|K3ratures  and  volume  of  the  oxygen  used  are  known.    I  might  say, 
in  relation  to  those  corrections  regarding  specific  heat,  to  which 
Mr.  TIenning  refei's,  that  we  have  figured  them  out  quite  care- 
fully, but  have  found  the  results  of  little  practical  importance.  j 
TIkj  difficulties  regarding  air  in  the  calorimeter  are  practically 
obviated  by  making  the  top  cone-shaped  instead  of  flat,  although 
it  did  make  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  early  form ;  in  fact, 
it  has  really  been  the  only  serious  difficulty  that  we  have  met  iti 
its  use. 

Mr,  Il(mnin(j, — I  do  not  think  you  understood  correctly  rwy 
criticism  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  the  discharge  of  heat.      Of 
(ioui-se,  we  know  that  when  pure  carbon  is  taken  and  bura^i 
using  varying  quantities  of  it,  you  will  get  more  or  less  heat,  tnt 
not  a  different  rate  of  combustion,  and  the  gases  you  drive     off 
are  exactly  the  same  in  every  case.     Now,  if  you  take  a  L^n 
coal,  or  one  which  contains  other  materials,  the  rate  of  buraing 
will  be  much  slower,  compression  in  the  chamber  will  be  less, 
according  to  the  fuel  which  is  used,  and  the  result  will  be  that},  a^ 
the  gases  pass  through  the  tubes  at  a  different  rate  of  flow,    t\\t 
results  may  materially  change.     Of  course,  I  know  that  the  eflfe<5t 
on  results  of  the  heat  generated  by  combustion  is  eliminated 
and  lost,  i)e(rause  the  same  loss  occurs  when  pure  coal  is  burn^^^. 
The  heat  units  in  pure  coal  are  known,  and,  knowing  what  resa-d- 
ings  tins  instrunient  gives,  any  other  fuel  could  be  burned  in       i^ 
Now,  knowing  that  burning  one  gram  of  pure  carbon  raises  fc3ie 
eolumn  of  licjuid  up  to  th(>  top  notch  of  the  scale,  and  simp^^^J 
lua iking  tliat  point  15,000,  because  it  is  known  that  the  pi^*™ 
(;aii)on  used  ought  to  give  15,000  heat  units,  then,  if  that  readi^**8 
is  obtained  with  another  fuel,  it  will  be  known  to  generate  t-^^® 
same  heat  units.     If  anv  heat  were  left  in  the  instrument,  t^^^® 
water  on   the  scale  would  simply  stand  a  little  bit  higher.  ^ 

understand  that.     I>ut  the  rate  at  which  those  gases  are  dm^^^ 
off  Aviil  ehang(j  thi^  rate  of  absorption  of  heat  in  the  water,  an^  ^ 
thiirefore  I  think  the  instrument  must  be  calibrated  for  slo^^'' 
burning  fuels  as  well  as  for  carbon. 

Profrssor  Gavpenhr, — I  would  siiy  that  if  we  had  oonsidered 
the  effects  of  difftirent  rates  of  combustion  on  the  rates  of  flow, 
wliicli  Mr.  TIenning  mentions,  in  the  beginning  of  our  work,  it 
would  have  saved  us  six  weeks  of  time.  We  did  discover  it  afttt" 
we  got  to  woi'k  with  difft^vnt  fuels,  and  found  that  the  rate  of 
combustion  affected  the  pressure  and  the  rato  of  flow  of  the  di». 
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je  gases,  and,  consequently,  had  very  great  effect  on  our  re- 
But  we  finally  got  a  method  whicii  I  did  not  mention  in 
)aper,  as  at  the  time  I  considered  it  as  pertaining  more  to  tlie 
ly  of  oxygen  than  to  the  combustion  of  fuel.  This  entirely 
lensated  for  that  loss,  and  afterwards  we  were  enabled  to 
lerfeclly  uniform  results  in  every  case.  Our  discharge  orifice 
ry  small,  and  in  ilje  extreme  end  of  tlie  coil;  the  combustion 
iber  is  connectetl  with  a  large  tube  leading  to  an  oxygon 
,  which  was  arranged  in  such  a  manner — I  think  I  can  show 
ly  sketch  (Fig.  295) — that  we  had,  during  the  combustion, 
no  matter  at  what  rate  combustion  took  place,  a  jierfectly 
irm  pi-essure  on  tlie  gases 
he    combustion   chamber; 

is,  if  it  took  place  at  a 
3r   rate,    and   generated 

pressure,  it  simply  jtressed 

ward  and  up  into  our  o,\y- 

tank,  and  if  it  took  place 

slower  rate  the   oxygen 

pressed  on  that.  So  tiiat 
iressure  in  the  combustion 
iber  was  perfectly  uni- 
,  regardless  of  the  rate  of 
mstion.  I  should  have 
ioned  this  construction  in 
description  of  the  calo- 
:er,  but  I  did  not   at  the 

consider  it  of  much  importance.     This,  I  think,  answers  all 
ries. 

nay  say  that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Henning  call  attention  t« 
5  which  arc  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  I  must  admit 
it  is  ni)t  coin|)linientary  to  myself  that  I  did  not  discover  the 
■litude  of  these  ei'i-ors  until  the  calorimeter  had  been  con- 
ted  and  (Hit  in  aciual  operation, 
ic  other  ci'[-ois  mentioned  are  all  small  ones,  and  can,  if  necet^ 

be  determined,  and  the  necessary  correction  easily  made. 
ermrs  tine  U>  effect  of  ajx-eiiic  heat  of  the  various  parts  of 
nstriuiient  are  all  ciisily  measured  by  the  methods  in  use  ^vith 
■  caloriiMcUirH.  bill  I  think  are  more  accurately  determined 
le  method  nf  ealiln'jtiinn  described, 
should  be  nuted  iliat  llie  instrument  is  not  presented  as  one 
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with  the  minute  accuracy  which  is  presumed  to  be  obtained  by 
some  of  the  other  instruments ;  but  if  one  were  to  bum  the  same 
kind  of  coal  several  times  in  succession  in  this  and  in  the  otlier 
forms,  he  will  bo  surprised  at,  iii'st,  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  his 
results  with  the  others  when  the  heat  is  measured  bv  a  thermome- 
ter  immersed  in  a  jar  of  water;  and,  second,  at  the  uniformity 
which  is  secured  by  the  i)resent  instrument. 

Mr,  Ketif. — Professor  Carpenter  stattnl  in  his  first  remarks  that 
his  investigations  went  to  show  that  there  was  no  relation  l>e- 
tween  the  approximate  analysis  of  coid,  as  I  undei*stand,  and  the 
calorific  value. 

ProfcsHor  Carpenter. — The  remarks  were  n^stricted  to  bitumi- 
nous cotil,  as  the  anthracite*  coal  has  a  value  proiK)rtional  to  the 
fixed  (jarbon,  verv  neai'lv. 

Mr.  Kent. — About  three  veal's  w^ro  I  made  a  studv  of  Mallet's 
results  in  the  French  memoir,  which  I  plotted  in  a  curve,  the  base 
line  being  the  amount  of  fixed  carbon  in  the  coal — the  diiFenMit 
bituminous  coals — and  the  ordinat(»s  the  heating  value,  and  I 
found  a  remarkably  close  relation.  I  <nive  a  brief  account  of 
this  in  our  Tranmrtiofnt,  vol.  viv.,  p.  s22. 

I^rtifeHHor  Carpenter. — They  were  foreign  coals,  were  they  not? 

Mr,  Kent, — Thev  ^^''ere  forei«j:!i  coals.  It  was  reallv  a  remark- 
able  curve  that  this  made,  with  a  verv  slifjht  deviation  of  anv 
individual  coal  from  the  curve — not  over  "^  or  4  |)er  cent.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  the  siime  things  would  hap|)en  with  American  coal. 

Pntfi'Hutor  Carpenter. — There  is  a  large  numl)er  of  complete 
analys(js  of  Amcn'ican  coals  given  in  a  book  by  Gi^ove  &  Tlior|ie, 
and  bv  consulting  those  vou  will  see  that  the  volatile  mattei-s  s^tme- 
times  contain  as  much  as  20  p(»r  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  then,  again, 
less  than  4  )kt  c(Mit.  As  oxygen  is  not  a  combustible*  we  cannot 
obtain  uniform  calorific  values  frem  these  ditferent  coals.  I  have 
plotted  all  the  results  that  I  can  find,  and  no  cur%'e  will  come  any- 
where near  the  points.  It  is  j>ossible  that  if  all  coals  were  from 
the  same  district,  or  of  a  similar  composition,  tlie  approximate 
analysis  would  be  of  value,  but  it  is  of  little  use  for  American  soft 
coals  from  ditferent  districts. 

Mr,  Kent, — I  think  <lifTerently,  and  for  this  reason:  Whenever  we 
find  a  coal  having  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  there  is  veiy 
little  oxygen  in  that  coal,  and  we  will  get  a  larger  number  of  heat 
units  from  it.  When  we  find  40  and  45  jx?r  cent,  the  oxygen  in- 
creases verv  much.     I  do  not  believe  it  would  with  American  ooal. 
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Professor  Oarpeuier. — These  stjitements  certainly  do  not  agree 
with  our  determinations.  Our  analyses  were  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  and  are  never  published  unless  within  1  percent,  of  the 
average.     We  took  every  possible  precaution  to  secure  accuracy. 

Mr.  Kent. — Have  you  plotted  the  results! 

Professor  Carpenter. — I  have,  from  every  possible  standpoint, 
but  I  could  not  get  any  curve  to  fit  the  results. 

I  may  add  that  I  knew  that  Mallet's  results  agreed  well  with 
the  results  of  proximate  analyses,  and  I  expected  the  same  agree- 
ment in  American  coals,  until  I  came  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  learned  that  tiio  volatile  matter  varied,  not  regularly,  as  you 
state,  but  with  all  sorts  of  irregularities. 

A  single  example  will  show  the  extreme  variation.  Coopers- 
town  coal  contains  30.4  per  cent,  volatile  matter,  and  gives  15,266 
B.  T.  U.  per  pound  ;  Gillespie  coal  contains  34.9  per  cent,  volatile 
matter,  and  gave  finly  10,506  B.  T.  U.  per  pound.  The  difference 
in  proximate  composition  is  small,  in  calorific  values  large. 
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DCLIV.* 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARD  TESTS  AND 
METHODS  OF  TESTING  MATERIALS. 

PRE8SNTED  BY   O.  C.  UENN1N(«,  RE1H)RTER  FUR  THE  COMMITTEE. 

DESCRIPTION   OP  TESTS. 

In  June,  1894,  a  paper  presented  to  the  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia,  by  "W.  J.  Keep,  contained  the  following 
proposition : 

'*  To  produce  a  uniform  grain  and  a  sound  casting,  and  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  shrinkage  to  the  foot,  the  silicon  must  vary 
with  each  variation  in  the  size  of  the  casting. 

An  Appkoximatk  Kkt  for  Ufx^ulatikg  FouhdkT  Mixtur: 


««•«  «f  *ii«  /'..tu.„     I     iSillcon  Required  In 
Size  of  the  C  asting.    |  ,j,,,  caAing. 


A  inc 

i 

2 
8 
4 


h  Hquaro. 


1 1 


8.25  per  cent. 
2.75       •' 
2.25       *' 
1.75       '* 
1.25       ** 


Shrinkage  of  the 
Casung. 


8hrinkai!P  of  a  {-Inch 
Te«l-B«r. 


.125  per  foot. 
.125       •• 
.125       '• 
.125       " 
.125 


f  ( 


.125  per  foot. 

.135 

.145 

.155 

.165 


«« 


*« 


tf 


"  But  such  a  variation  in  silicon  will  cause  a  variation  in  the 
shrinkage  of  a  half-inch  test  bar. 

''  The  table  shows  that  a  casting  1  inch  square  needs  2.75  per 
cent,  of  silicon  to  give  it  a  shrinkiige  of  .125,  and  that  a  half-inch 
square  test  bar  from  the  same  metal  will  show  a  shrinkage  of 
.185 ;  but  that  a  casting  4  inches  square,  on  account  of  its  slow 
cooling,  needs  only  1.25  per  cent,  of  silicon  to  produce  the  same 
grain  and  shrinkage.  The  .165  shrinkage  of  the  half-inch  test 
bar  shows  that  the  iron  will  make  a  easting  4  inches  square 
with  a  shrinkage  of  .125  and  that  it  contains  the  correct  amount 
of  silicon." 

This  proposition  seemed  to  be  what  might  be  expected  in  foun- 
dry practice,  but  all  the  data  existing  at  that  time  was  the  upper 

*  Presented  at  thft  Detroit  meeting  (June.  1895}  of  the  American  SocWty  of 
Mechanical  En^ueers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  Tranmutiom$. 
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line  of  figores  in  the  table  and  the  record  of  a  hydraulic  cylinder 
3  inches  thick,  silicon  2.2S  per  cent,  and  shrinkage  of  a  A-inch  bar 
from  the  same  metal  .155  iuch  per  foot.  To  prove  this  proposi- 
tion the  plan  of  making  several  aeries  of  teat  bars  with  varying 
silicon,  and  varyitig  in  size  from  1  inch  to  i  inches  square,  was 
proposed.  As  your  Committee  on  Standard  Testa  and  Methods 
of  Testing  Materials  had  decided  to  include  cast  iron  in  its  in- 
vestigations, Mr.  W.  J.  Keep  was  appointed  a  member  of  that 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  this  work,  having 
facilities  and  connectiaus  to  do  it  iu  a  thorough  manner.  It  was 
decided  to  include  the  investigation  of  shrinkage.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows :  The  investigation  should  show  the 
relation  between  ilitferent  sizes  of  castings  poured  from  iron  of 
a  uniform  composition,  the  chemical  composition  of  each  size 
of  casting  when  cold,  and  the  physical  properties  of  each.  The 
tests  were  not  to  be  laboratory  experiments,  but  ordinary 
foundry  work,  whicli  should  represent  foundry  experience. 

Tlie  size  of  the  (tastings  to  be  made  should  be  such  as  would 
represent  both  light  ami  heavy  foundry  work,  «nd  should  com- 
prise, along  with  other  castings,  test  bars  of  each  size  and  shape 
used  in  any  country  for  testing  cast  iron.  The  sizes  fixed  upon 
were  as  follows  : 

2  test  bars  .^"  x  1"  x   12"^  ,-       .      . 
10  W 


bars  V;  a 

X  12" 

ReepssliB. 

bnrsl"  D 

X  14" 

X  ae" 

■  Enginaera, 

biLIB  1"    D 

bare  1"  □ 

X  50" 
«  56" 

ArcbilecU. 

bara  1"    x   a 
Ijars  1"    X   a 

X  14" 
X  26" 

Waaler  works, 

bars  3"  D 

X  W 

1 

bars  8-  D 

X  M  ' 

-  fie.ivy  ciiEiings 

Later  on  it  was  noticed  that  we  had  omitted  the  length  most 
used  in  England,  I  x  2'  x  38  ",  and  these  were  therefore  added. 
A  larger  number  ot  bars  IV'  O  x  14"  loug,  cast  both  flat  and 
on  end,  and  bars  for  tensile  and  also  for  compression  tests  were 
added  ;  2  bars  IV  O  and 2  bars  j"  O  from  patterns  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Eiehle  licow.;  2  bars  IV'  O  ■<  15"  long  to  be  turned 
down  to  U "  O,  and  a  large  number  of  bars  with  IV'  O  ends  for 
grips,  and  a  central  portion  ti"  long  and  IV'  diameter,  and  the 
whole  bar  20"  long,  were  added  to  the  above.  Some  were  cast 
flat  and  some  on  end.     The  whole  of  these  bars  will  not  be  found 
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in  each  series.  The  amount  of  iron  available  for  seyeral  of  the 
series  was  insufficient  to  pour  all,  and  the  bars  last  named  were 
not  added  until  the  last  five  series. 

The  chemical  comj^o^ition  was  to  represent  all  foundry  mixtures 
varying  from  white  iron  to  the  softest  gray.  The  former  would 
contain  less  than  1  j>er  cent,  of  silicon,  and  the  latter  would  run 
as  high  as  3.5o  per  cent.,  the  silicon  determining  the  grade  and 
color  of  the  iron.  The  plan  was  to  make  series  of  the  bars 
tabulated  above,  and  the  iron  poured  in  the  moulds  was  to  con- 
tain definite  percentages  of  silicon. 

Enough  j)ig  iron  was  to  be  procured  of  uniform  chemical  com- 
position to  make  six  series  of  these  castings,  in  which  the  silicon 
should  be  1.00,  1.50,  2.00,  2.50,  3.00,  and  3.50  per  cent.  The 
other  chemical  elements  were  to  be  kept  substantially  uniform 
in  each.  These  variations  in  silicon  would  represent  the  silicon 
in  all  foundry  work  from  heavy  machinery  to  the  lightest  hard- 
ware castings. 

IVte  pht/sical  2^ro])eriie-s  of  the  castings  which  were  to  be  de- 
termined were : 

The  grain,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  compact  or  open  ;  the  cause 
of  such  structure. 

The  shrinhvip'  in  inches  per  linear  foot,  which  is  the  decrease 
in  size  from  the  dimensions  of  the  mould  in  which  the  test  bar 
was  cast ;  the  cause  of  such  shrinkage. 

The  rhiU  of  each  size  of  test  bar,  which  is  the  depth  in  inches 
of  the  white  portion,  caused  by  the  fluid  iron  running  against  a 
cast  iron  chilling  surface. 

The  stremjth  of  each  size  of  test  bar,  and  the  relative  strength 
which  was  found  by  reducing  all  sizes  to  that  of  the  smallest 
test  bar. 

These  were  determined  by  the  men  in  charge  of  several 
schools  of  mechanical  engineering.  Beports  will  ))e  made  of 
the  transverse,  tensile,  and  crushing  strengths,  and  the  logs  will 
give  maximum  fibre  distance,  moment  of  inertia,  total  stress, 
deflection,  maximum  stress  on  outer  fibre,  shearing  stress. 
modulus  of  elasticity,  and  resilience. 

Materials, — Application  was  made  to  several  blast  furnaces 
for  three  tons  of  pig  iron  with  a  guaranteed  analysis,  each  pig 
of  which  should  have  a  uniform  grain,  and  with  silicon  as  near 
as  possible  to  1  per  cent.     Two  furnaces  responded. 

Iroquois  Furnace  Company,  of  Chicago,  sent  us  three  tons  of 
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No.  3  "  Iroquois  "  Malleable  Bessemer  pig  iron,  of  clear  uniform 
gray  fracture,  very  strong  and  tough  iu  the  pig.  It  coutained 
TC  4.07,  GC  3  15,  CC  0.92,  P  0.23,  Si  0.88,  8  0.035,  Mn  0.50 
ifii.  D.  Chamberlain,  chemist).  This  iron  was  made  from  Lake 
Superior  ore  with  coke. 

The  Ashland  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  Ashland,  Wis.,  also 
sent  UB  three  tons  of  charcoal  pig  iron,  brand  "Hinkle,"  also 
from  lake  ores  containing  TC  3.507,  GC  2.69,  CC  0.817,  P  0.13, 
-Si  1.09,  8  0.015,  Mu  0.73  lE.  E.  Johnston,  cheraistt.  Both  of 
these  companies  analyze  each  oa.'^t  for  silicon  and  furnish  iron 
-on  a  guaranteed  analysis  when  required.  To  select  an  iron  snit^ 
able  for  such  a  series  of  tests  it  is  necessary  that  each  pile  in 
the  furnace  stock-yard  should  have  been  marked  with  the 
amount  of  silicon  it  contained.  A  number  of  furnaces  volun- 
teered to  make  such  an  iron  as  was  required,  but  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  make  a  furnace  produce  such  an  iron 
with  every  desirable  quality.  The  only  way  was  to  select  the 
iron  from  stock  already  on  hand.  When  the  iron  was  found, 
each  half-pig  was  broken  again  to  make  sure  that  all  pieces  sent 
should  have  the  same  grain ;  then  several  pigs  were  drilled  and 
another  analysis  was  made  as  a  check  on  the  original  determina- 
tion. In  the  proposed  six  series  from  each  of  these  irons,  sili- 
con was  to  be  added  in  as  concentrated  a  form  as  possible,  so 
that  the  characteristics  of  each  iron  might  remain  the  same  iu 
each  series  except  as  they  were  altered  by  the  silicon.  The 
silicon  was  added  by  using  an  iron  branded  "Pencost,"  made  at 
Bessie  Furnace  in  the  Hocking  Valley  of  Ohio,  in  1888,  while  it 
was  managed  by  Mr.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.  It  was  made  from  car- 
bonaceous block  ores  from  Vinton  and  Perry  counties,  and  was 
smelted  with  raw  coal  and  coke.  It  contained,  according  to 
analyses  by  students  at  Sibley  College,  TC  2.83,  GC  L'.072,  CC 
0.761,  Si  10.87,  P  0.49,  8  0.U2,  Mn  0.70.  Analysis  of  drUlings 
from  one  pig  by  Geo.  II.  Ellis,  of  Chicago,  gave  10.27  per  cent 
silicon.  (The  iron  was  purchased  on  an  analysis  of  Si  14.77  per 
cent.)  The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Mr,  Dickman  from 
drillings  from  25  pigs  of  each  mixed  : 


TC      1      <IU 

CC 

SI 

P 

M. 

Iroquoia 

4.05      8.20 
8.511     a,  7a 
2.79     3.04 

0.S7 
0.87 
0.75 

0.B8 

1.03 
11.00 

0.035 

o.oia 

0.015 

0.235 
0.120 
0.467 
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From  Mr.  Diekmaii's  analyses,  which  were  mai^le  from  a  very 
carefully  selected  average,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  better 
set  of  irons  to  mix  together.  No  mixture  of  these  irons  could 
materially  change  any  element  except  the  silicon.  It  is  known 
that  wliile  using  such  a  high  silicon  iron  as  this  *'  Pencost,"  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  the  silicon  evenly  diffused  throughout 
the  melted  iron,  but  to  get  3.50  per  cent,  of  silicon  into  either 
"Iroquois"  or  "Hiukle,"  so  much  of  any  ordinary  iron  with  silicon 
ranging  from  5  to  G  percent,  would  have  to  be  added  tliat  the  mix- 
ture would  not  be  comparable  with  the  original  irons.  For  this 
purpose  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  use  an  iron  with  high  silicon. 

At  first  it  was  intended  to  make  only  six  series  with  **  Iro- 
quois," then  six  more  with  "  Hinkle "  were  added.  As  these 
would  represent  Nortliem  coke  and  charcoal  irons,  it  was  desir- 
able to  represent  Southern  iron  from  fossiliferous  ore ;  but,  for 
reasons  given  regarding  the  difficulty  in  selecting  pig  iron  unless 
it  has  already  had  the  silicon  determined,  it  did  not  seem  ]>rol>- 
able  that  a  gray  Southern  pig  iron  with  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
siliccm  could  be  obtained,  at  least  in  time.  The  Michigan  Stove 
Company  were  using  at  the  time  various  grailes  of  De  Bardele- 
ben  Southern  pig  iron,  softened  l\v  Ashland,  Ky.,  silvery  ircm. 
Three  series  of  test  bars  were  made  from  this  mixture,  which 
make  the  three  Southern  series.  It  wtis  suggested  that  tlie  irons 
used  in  the  tests  were  confined  rather  too  closely  to  the  region 
al)out  Detroit,  and  acting  on  this  suggestion,  a  series  was  ol>- 
tained  from  G.  G.  Bretting  &  Co.,  who  made  machinery  castings 
from  "  Hinkle  "  pig  iron  at  their  foundry  in  Ashland,  Wis.  We 
were  unable  to  find  a  founder  who  was  willing  to  make  a  series 
of  test  bars  from  a  regular  foundry  mixture  of  **  Irmjuois."  A 
series  of  white  iron  test  bars  was  made  by  the  Michigan  Mall**- 
al)lt'  Iron  Co.,  of  Detroit.  Tlie  patterns  and  ilaskH  were  then 
shi])ped  to  Philadelphia,  where  a  series  was  maile  by  Messrs. 
Bement,  Miles  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  heavy  machine  tools,  and 
another  bv  Messrs.  A.  Whitney  &  Sons,  makers  of  car  wheels. 
Each  foundry  used  the  regular  mixture  required  for  the  work 
they  were  doing  at  the  time,  and  the  moulding  was  done  the 
samt^  as  for  their  own  castings. 

The  twelve  series  from  "  Iroquois  "  and  **  Hinkle  '*  were  melted 
with  coke,  which  Mr.  Dickmun  found  to  be  of  the  following 
composition:  Fixed  carbon,  00  35;  volatile  matter,  O.M ;  ash, 
8.71  -^  100.     Sulphur,  0.97  ;  phosphorus,  0.021. 
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Deacription  of  tk^  Series  of  7V«/s,— The  Detroit  Stove  Worka, 
of  Detroit,  had  a  BOiall  cupola  suitable  for  tbe  work,  and  the 
depression  in  busiuoss  in  1894  mside  it  possible  for  them  to 
spare  the  room  necessary  for  the  work.  They  volunteered  to 
furnish  the  men  i^equired  and  the  fuel.  It  was  suggested  that 
one  series  should  he  made  each  day,  in  which  ease  the  cupola 
woald  be  relined  for  each  iieat,  but  as  this  would  take  three 
weeks,  as  they  were  running  only  four  days  each  week,  it  was 
decided  to  run  one  heat  after  another  as  fast  as  the  moulds  could 
be  put  up,  without  dropping  the  cupola  bottom.  One.  reason 
against  a  single  heat  of  7(X)  pounds  each  day  was  that  the  iron 
first  melted  in  a  freshly  lined  cupola  is  harder,  has  a  higher 
shrinkage,  and  is  not  so  strong  as  that  melted  after  a  cupola  is 
hot.  The  desire  was  that  each  series  should  represent  the  aver- 
se iron  in  everyday  foundry  work.  The  cupola  was  30 '  diam- 
eter inside  the  lining.  The  tuyeres  were  in  vertical  rows,  each 
li"  in  diameter,  and  4  tuyeres  in  a  row.  These  took  the  wind 
from  a  chamber  inside  the  shell  3"  wide  x  24"  high,  into  which 
it  was  delivered  by  a  pipe,  on  each  side,  of  10"  diameter.  The 
Root  blower  was  driven  by  an  independent  engine,  therefore  , 
the  blast  was  under  perfect  control.  The  usual  bed  in  regular 
work  was  600  pounds,  and  the  superintendent,  Mr.  L,  Crowley, 
and  the  foreman,  JosLiph  Unsold,  thought  it  best  to  use  this 
amount  for  each  heat  to  bring  the  melting  point  at  the  proper 
height  The  iron  was  accurately  weighed  and  placed  in  boxes 
marked  with  the  numl>er  of  the  series  to  which  it  belonged. 
The  "  Pencost "  iron  was  charged  on  the  coke  first,  and  the  other 
iron  afterwards,  and  in  from  10  to  15  minutes  the  700  pounds  of 
iron  were  melted.  The  siind  for  moulds  for  the  whole  twelve  series 
was  wet  down  and  tempered  uniformly  before  melting  began, 
and  the  day  before,  one  moulder  worked  all  day  on  the  first  set 
of  moulds.  When  the  iron  was  melted  it  was  atonce  tapped  into 
two  bull  ladles  and  into  enough  small  ladles  to  fill  all  the  moulds. 
As  soon  as  all  the  iron  was  drawn  out,  the  test  bars  were  poured. 
Six  moulders  besides  the  melterwere  at  work.  The  two  bull  la- 
dles poured  the  4  ,  3  ',  and  2'  bars.  There  was  no  regular  order 
in  pouring,  except  th.it  the  iron  for  the  i"o  bars  was  caught  after 
the  bull  ladles  were  full.  As  soon  aa  the  first  moulds  were  filled 
the  moulders  began  shaking  out.  As  it  took  longest  to  mould  the 
4"n  and  3"n  bars,  these  were  shaken  out  within  six  minutes  from 
the  time  they  were  poured.     The  yokes  were  cooled  in  a  tank 
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of  water,  and  moulding  the  next  series  began  at  once.  Sand 
was  never  used  over,  there  being  a  pile  of  tempered  sand  of 
sufficient  size  for  tlie  twelve  heats.  The  bars,  as  soon  as  thev 
were  cool  enough  to  handle,  were  dragged  together  and  the  gates 
knocked  off. 

1^/  Heat^  A.ug.  1(),  1894. — The  first  bars  were  made  from  693 
pounds  of  "  Iroquois  "  iron  and  7  pounds  "Pencost"  to  bring  the 
Si  to  1  per  cent.  The  gates  were  placed  in  a  box  marked  with 
the  same  number  as  the  test  bars.  Each  test  bar  contained  the 
number  1  raised  on  the  surface,  it  having  been  stamped  in  the 
mould.  As  soon  as  the  iron  was  in  the  ladles,  the  melter  knocked 
out  tlie  breast  of  the  cupola  and  pulled  out  what  slag  he  could 
reach.  The  wind  being  off,  the  draught  began  to  cool  the  slag  in 
the  cupola,  and  it  was  thought  b(*st  to  use  some  limestone  at 
the  next  heat  to  thin  the  slag  to  facilitate  its  removal.  The 
wind  for  this  first  heat  was  put  on  at  7.05  and  the  iron  was  all 
melted  at  7.22.  Time.  17  minutes,  and  all  bars  were  poured 
by  7. '57  A.M.  Iron  charged  700  pounds  on  a  bed  of  600  pounds 
of  coke.  The  test  bars  weighed  559  pounds  and  the  gates  69 
pounds. 

%I  Heat, — 400  pounds  of  coke  were  charged  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  limestone,  then  42  pounds  **Pencost,"  and  then  658 
'*  Iroquois,"  it  being  expected  that  the  castings  would  contain 
1.50  per  cent,  silicon.  Wind  went  on  at  9.10  A.M.  and  the  iron 
was  all  melted  at  9.18.  Time,  8  minutes.  As  the  time  taken  to 
pour  the  bars  was  substantially  the  same  in  each  heat  no  record 
was  taken  after  the  first.  As  soon  as  the  iron  was  in  the  ladles 
the  breast  was  again  removed  and  more  slag  was  found  on  the 
bottom  than  before  and  it  soon  cooled  too  much  to  be  removed. 
Product :  573  pounds  test  bars  and  88  pounds  gates.  Moulding 
])roce(Mlod  as  before. 

'6i1  If'df. — The  charge  was  as  before,  4<)0  pounds  coke,  alKtnt 
10  pounds  limestone,  7s  pounds  "  Peucost,"  and  6*22  pounds 
**  Iroquois."  Silicon  estimated  2  per  cent.  Wind  on  1 1 .02,  iron 
all  melted  ll.Oi).  Time,  7  minutes.  There  was  not  as  much 
\ron  in  the  ladles  this  time  as  before,  and  one  set  of  round 
bars  could  not  be  poured.  The  slag  being  difficult  to  remove 
after  this  heat,  calcined  lime  was  used  next  time  instead  of 
stone. 

4//f  Hfof, — To  melt  out  shig  7<K)  j)ouuds  coke  were  charged  with 
about  15  pounds  lime,  and  the  wind  put  on  before  the   iron. 
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Then  113  ponnds  "Peneoet"  was  chained  and  587  "Iroquois." 
Silicon  estimated  at  2.50  per  cent.  Wind  on  1.15  P.M.,  iron 
melted  at  1.25.  Time,  10  minates.  As  soon  as  the  iron  was  in 
the  ladlea  the  breast  tvas  removed  and  200  pounds  of  coke  and 
20  pounds  lime  were  dharf^ed  and  tba  wiud  put  on  light  to  melt 
out  the  slag.  The  product  was,  test  bars,  558  pounds ;  gates, 
69  pounds.  It  uow  seemed  as  though  more  than  6  heats  could 
be  made  before  evening. 

5th  Heal. — Coke,  600  pounds,  with  10  pounds  lime,  148  pounds 
" Pencost,"  and  552  pounds  "Iroquois."  Silicon  estimated  at 
3,00  per  cent.  Wind  on  H  p.m.  Iron  meltedat  3,]5.  There  was 
not  enough  iron  to  pour  all  the  moulds.  Product ;  523  pounds 
test  bars  and  68  pounds  gates.  On  removing  the  breast  the 
melter  and  foreman  thought  there  was  too  much  slag  to  proceed 
and  so  gave  up  work  for  the  day.  I  coukl  not  be  present  as  the 
work  proceeded,  or  I  wouhl  probably  have  had  the  6th  heat 
taken  off,  as  the  iron  melted  fast  enough  each  time,  and  the 
accumulation  of  slag  could  not  influence  the  iron. 

6th  Heat,  Ang.  17,  1804,^ — It  was  found  that  there  were  18  inches 
of  slag  in  the  cupola  after  the  5th  heat,  and  the  melter  was  not 
ready  for  a  heat  before  9.4',*  a,m.,  wheu  the  wind  was  put  on. 
Iron  was  all  melted  at  10.04  a.m.  Time,  15  minutes.  The  iron 
did  not  appear  as  hot  or  as  fluid  as  it  did  the  previous  day,  the 
cupola  being  freshly  lined.  There  was  not  enough  iron  to  till 
all  the  moulds.  The  chsirge  was  fiOO  pounds  coke,  10  pounds 
lime,  183  pounds  "Penraat,"  517  "Iroquois."  The  silicon  was 
figured  at  3.50  per  cent.  Product:  519  pounds  test  bars,  67 
pounds  gates.  This  completed  the  Iroquois  series,  but  the  last 
series  was  influenced  by  the  fresh  cupola. 

7M  ifcH^— First  of  "Hinkle."  This  day  the  wind  was  kept 
on  continuously,  thouijli  very  soft  between  heats;  100  pounds 
of  coke  was  burned  in  this  way  between  each  heat  to  flux  out 
the  slag.  The  charge  was  600  pounds  coke  and  10  pounds  lime, 
700  pounds  "  Hinkle,"  and  no  "  Pencost,"  for  silicon  was  already 
1.00  per  cent.  Wind  was  on  at  11.15  a.m.  Iron  melted  at  11,30. 
Time,  15  minutes.  Product:  559  pounds  test  bars  and  79  pounds 
gates. 

Si/i  Had. — Coke,  000  pounds,  with  10  ponnds  lime,  36  pounds 
"  Pencost,"  664  "  Hinkle."  Silicon  estimated  1.5U  per  cent. 
Wind  on  1  p.if.  Iron  melted  at  1.15.  Time,  15  minutes.  Pro- 
duct: .)44  pounds  lest  liars,  '''2  pounds  gates.     The  wind  was 
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l>eratures  and  volume  of  the  oxygen  used  are  known.  I  might  say, 
in  relation  to  those  corrections  regarding  specific  heat,  to  which 
Mr.  Tlenning  refers,  that  we  have  figured  them  out  quite  care- 
fully, but  have  found  the  results  of  little  practical  importance. 
Tlio  difficulties  regarding  air  in  the  calorimeter  are  practically 
obviated  by  making  the  top  cone-shapeil  instead  of  flat,  although 
it  did  make  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  early  form ;  in  fact, 
it  has  really  been  the  only  serious  difficulty  that  we  have  met  in 
its  use. 

Mr.  llennmg, — I  do  not  think  you  understood  correctly  my 
criticism  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  the  discharge  of  lieat-  Of 
couree,  we  know  that  when  pure  carbon  is  taken  and  burneiK 
using  varying  quantities  of  it,  you  will  get  more  or  less  heat,  but 
not  a  different  rate  of  combustion,  and  the  gases  you  drive  off 
are  exactly  the  same  in  every  case.  Now,  if  you  take  a  lean 
coal,  or  one  which  contains  other  materials,  the  rate  of  burning 
will  1)0  much  s1ow(M',  compression  in  the  chamber  will  be  U»ss, 
according  to  the  fuel  which  is  used,  and  the  result  will  be  that,  as 
the  gases  pass  through  the  tubes  at  a  different  rate  of  flow,  the 
results  may  matoriallv  changre.  Of  course,  I  know  that  the  effect 
on  results  of  th(^  heat  generated  by  combustion  is  eliminated 
and  lost,  because  the  same  loss  occurs  when  pure  coal  is  burned. 
The  heat  units  in  pure  coal  are  known,  and,  knowing  what  read- 
in<rs  this  instrument  ^^ives,  anv  other  fuel  could  be  burned  in  it 
Now,  knowing  that  burning  one  gram  of  pure  ciirbon  raises  the 
column  of  liquid  up  to  the  top  notch  of  the  scale,  ami  simply 
marking  tliat  point  15,0(MK  l)ecause  it  is  known  that  the  pure 
earbon  us(mI  ought  to  give  15,000  heat  units,  then,  if  that  reading 
is  oi)tained  with  another  fuel,  it  will  be  known  to  genenite  the 
same  heat  units.  If  anv  heat  were  left  in  the  instrument,  the 
water  on  the  scale  would  sim])ly  stand  a  little  bit  higher.  I 
underetand  that.  Rut  the  rate  at  which  those  giises  are  driven 
off  will  change  th(^  rate  of  absorption  of  heat  in  the  water,  and 
therc^n'o  I  think  the  instrument  must  be  calibrated  for  slow- 
burning  fuels  as  well  as  for  carbon. 

ProfeHHor  Car]>€uter. — I  would  sa)^  that  if  we  had  considered 
the  etTects  of  different  rates  of  combustion  on  the  rates  of  flow, 
which  Mr.  Ilenning  mentions,  in  the  beginning  of  our  work,  it 
would  have  saved  us  six  weeks  of  time.  "We  did  discover  it  after 
we  got  to  work  with  diff(*ront  fuels,  an<l  found  that  the  rate  of 
combustion  affectetl  the  pressure  and  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  di»- 
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melted  in  a  hot  oapola.  Some  other  hitch  woald  probably 
occur,  however,  to  preTent  a  uniform  series.  If  only  one  heat 
had  been  made  each  day  the  six  seri^^s  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  be  as  regular  as  they  now  are,  and  the  shrinkage  would 
have  been  too  high,  and  the  strength  too  low,  to  agree  with 
ordinary  practice. 

Again,  the  very  peculiarities  are  valuable,  as  showing  the 
influence  of  changes  in  treatment,  which  would  not  be  thought 
of  if  they  had  not  been  brought  out  in  this  way. 

Southern  or  De  Bardekhen  Series. 

Series  13,  August  22, 1894.— The  mixture  was  made  up  of  Nos.  2 
and  3  foundry,  and  Nos.  1  and  '2  soft  from  De  Bardeleben  Furnace 
(Ala.).  The  silicon  was  imparted  by  No,  3  Ashland  (Ky.),  silicon 
about  5  per  cent.  There  were  not  as  maay  bars  moulded  as  in  the 
first  twelve  series,  the  weight  being  ouly  483  pounds.  Instead 
of  shaking  the  castings  out  quickly  as  before,  they  were  covered 
with  the  hot  sand  iu  which  tliey  were  cast  and  it  took  the 
4-inch  square  bars  more  than  48  hours  to  cool.  Instead  of  having 
the  least  shrinkage,  they  proved  to  have  more  than  those  bars 
that  were  cooled  more  rapidly. 

Serit-x  14.— This  series  was  made  July  16,  1894,  aa  a  trial  of 
the  patterns,  and  comprised  ail  of  the  sizes  of  bars  except  the 
1  X  2  X  38  and  the  20-inch  for  tension.  The  bars  were  poured 
from  substantially  the  same  misture  as  Series  13,  only  a  little  less 
silicon  iron.  The  bars  were  all  poured  together  from  iron  caught 
at  one  time,  and  the  bars  were  shaken  out  at  once  and  left  to 
cooL  The  next  morning,  the  4  '  and  3  '  bars  were  still  hot.  The 
charge  was  a  mixture  of  the  same  irons  as  Series  13,  and  the 
bars  weighed  558  pounds. 

S'-i-ies  15,  August  29,  1894,  is  from  substantially  the  same  pig- 
iron  mixture  as  Series  13  and  14.  It  was  made  to  try  the  effect 
of  more  rapid  cooling  upon  shrinkage.  For  Series  13,  14,  and 
15  the  iron  was  melted  in  a  cupola  G2  inches  inside  diameter.  The 
lining  was  drawn  in  to  39  inches  just  over  the  tuyeres,  and  en- 
larged again  to  Hi  inches  below  the  tuyeres.  There  were  16 
tuyeres,  each  4"  higli  and  7  '  wide.  The  blast  was  from  a  No.  7 
Root  blower  and  the  pressure  14  ounces.  The  fuel  was  Connels- 
viUe  coke.  The  sand  bottom  was  18  inches  below  the  lower 
edge  of  the  tuyeres.  Tlie  charge  was  1.400  pounds  of  coke  for  a 
bed,  1,700  pounds  pig  iron,  Li.ud  1,200  pounds  of  sprues  from  the 
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with  the  minute  accuracy  which  is  presumed  to  be  obtained  by 
some  of  the  other  instruments;  but  if  one  were  to  bum  the  same 
kind  of  coal  sevend  times  in  succession  in  this  and  in  the  other 
forms,  he  will  l>e  surprised  at,  fii-st,  the  hick  of  uniformity  in  his 
ivsults  with  the  others  when  tlio  heat  is  measured  bv  a  thermome- 
ter  immersed  in  a  jar  of  water:  and.  second,  at  tlie  uniformity 
which  is  se(-ure<l  by  the  jM-esent  instrument. 

3Ii'.  K*ut. — Prof ess^>r  Carpenter  stated  in  liis  first  remarks  that 
his  investigations  went  to  show  that  there  was  no  relation  Ije- 
tween  tli<j  approximate  analysis  u{  coal,  as  I  understand,  and  the 
calorific  value. 

Prtift.HHor  CarpimUr. — The  remarks  were  restricted  to  bitumi- 
nous c<jal,  as  the  antliracittj  coal  has  a  value  projwrtional  to  tlie 
fixed  carbon,  verv  nearlv. 

Mr,  Kent. — About  tlinM*  veal's  a^ro  I  made  a  studv  of  Mallet's 
results  in  the  French  memoir,  wliich  I  plotteil  in  a  curve,  the  Uise 
line  being  the  amount  of  fixed  carbon  in  the  coal — the  diflferenl 
bituminous  coals — and  the  ordinates  the  heating  value,  an«l  I 
found  a  remai'kablv  close  relation.  I  ffave  a  brief  account  of 
this  in  our  Trant<arttouf<^  vol.  viv.,  p.  S22. 

Piupp'SHor  Carpenter, — They  were  foreign  coals,  were  they  not? 

Mr,  Kent, — Thev  ^^''ere  forei^ifn  coals.  It  was  reallv  a  remark- 
able  curve  that  this  made,  with  a  verv  sli^rht  deviation  of  anv 
individual  coal  from  the  curve — not  over  8  or  4  jK3r  cent.  I  should 
not  wontler  if  the  sam<j  things  would  happen  with  American  coal. 

Pri(f('i<Hor  CarpenU'^r. — There  is  a  large  number  of  complete 
analys<»s  (»f  American  coals  given  in  a  book  by  Greve  &  Thorjw, 
and  bv  (^onsultino:  those  vou  will  see  that  the  volatile  matters  S(»me- 
times  (contain  as  much  .'is  20  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  an<l  then,  again, 
less  than  4  i>er  cent.  As  oxygen  is  not  a  combustible,  wo  cannot 
obtain  uniform  calorific  valu(?s  from  these  different  coals.  I  have 
plotted  all  the  results  that  I  can  find,  and  no  curve  will  come  any- 
where near  the  point^s.  It  is  ]>ossible  that  if  all  coals  were  from 
the  same  district,  or  of  a  similar  com|X)sition,  the  approximate 
analvsis  would  be  of  value,  but  it  is  of  little  use  for  American  soft 
coals  from  different  districts. 

Mr,  Kent, — I  think  diflferently,  and  for  this  reason :  Whenever  we 
find  a  coal  having  15  or  20  jx?r  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  there  is  very 
little  oxygen  in  that  coal,  and  we  will  get  a  larger  number  of  heat 
units  from  it.  AVhen  we  find  40  and  45  per  cent,  the  oxygen  in- 
creases verv  nmch.     I  do  not  believe  it  would  with  American  oool. 
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"  Hinkle  "  fomaces  each  procnre  a  series  of  bars  from  a  foundry 
using  their  iron  ©xchisively.  The  former  did  not  respond,  bnt 
"Hinkle"  procured  a  series  of  bars  from  the  foundry  of  C.  G. 
Bretting  &  Co.,  Ashlaud,  Wia.,  who  used  No-  1  Hinkle,  with  the 
scrap  procured  from  old  pulleys  and  an  old  machine.  The  cast- 
ings made  at  the  aamu  time  as  the  test  bars,  gears,  pulleys,  and 
some  chilled  castings,  aud  rather  light  machinery  castings.  The 
composition  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  so  nearly  uniform 
that  the  chemical  oompositiou  of  each  of  the  bars  was  very  uni- 
form. 

Series  17. — The  lowest  silicon  was  in  Series  1  and  7.  It  was 
desirable  to  show  the  influence  of  fast  and  slow  cooling  on  per- 
fectly white  iron.  As  auch  iron  is  not  need  in  ordinary  foundi-y 
work,  the  Michigan  Malleable  Iron  Company,  of  Detroit,  were 
requested  to  make  a  series  of  test  bars  from  the  white  iron  used 
to  pour  their  work. 

The  mixture  was  made  of  Lake  Superior  charcoal  pig  iron. 
The  iron  is  charged  into  an  air  furnace  which  will  melt  at  oue 
firing  about  5.^  tons  of  metal.  The  pig  iron  as  charged  contains 
from  1  to  1,25. per  cent,  of  silicon.  The  reverberatory  action  of 
the  flame  refines  the  iron  and  burns  out  the  siUcon  until  it  is 
"  high  "  enough  to  run  almost  entirely  white  in  castings  of  about 
1  square  inch  section.  lu  all  smaller  castiugs  it  runs  entirely 
white.  The  number  of  test  bars  made  was  the  same  as  in  Series 
15.  The  iron  was  all  taken  from  the  furnace  at  once,  and  at 
once  poured  into  the  moulds.  The  weight  of  test  bars  was  about 
480  pounds. 

\\'lien  this  investigation  regarding  cast  iron  was  outlined,  this 
.  company  was  requested  tu  melt  the  twelve  heats  of  "Iroquois" 
and  "Hinkle"  iu  one  of  their  air  furnaces,  thinking  that  the 
conditions  could  be  kept  mure  nearly  uniform  than  iu  a  cupola. 
It  was  found  that  the  construction  of  the  furnace  would  not 
admit  of  melting  as  small  a  (quantity  as  701)  pounds  of  pig  iron, 
and  another  objection  was  that  the  action  of  an  air  furnace 
would  more  or  less  change  the  metal  from  what  it  would  be  if 
melted  in  a  ciipola.  i  Gun  inm  is  exactly  this  ircn.,  only  it  is  not 
made  as  hiijh  as  for  malleable  castings,)  In  melting  gun  iron, 
the  air  furnace  bring.s  the  iron  up  until  it  gives  the  required 
depth  of  chill.  In  this  Series  17  the  metal  is  gun  iron,  for  it  is 
made  from  charcoal  iron,  bnt  it  is  brought  to  higher  temper 
than  if  used  for  mortars  or  chilled  rolls.    An  eflbrt  was  made  to 
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liave  a  series  of  test  bars  made  at  Philadelphia  from  regular 
chill  roll  iron,  but  the  works  were  sold  just  before  the  patterns 
aiTived.  Series  17  will  give  the  information  that  could  have 
been  obtained  from  a  mixture  intended  for  mortars,  or  for  chilled 
rolls. 

JSeries  18. — Since  the  work  had  so  far  outgrown  the  original 
plan  of  six  series  of  "Iroqouis"  iron,  it  was  thought  best  to 
accept  an  offer  of  Messrs.  Bement,  Miles  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
makers  of  the  heaviest  machine  tools,  to  make  such  castings  as 
we  niight  desire.  In  each  of  the  preceding  series  the  iron  was 
melted  exactly  as  in  any  foundry,  and  was  drawn  into  as  many 
ladles  as  would  hold  the  quantity  of  iron  necessary  to  ponr  the 
test  bars.  The  mixture  was  made  in  the  hearth  of  the  furnace, 
and  the  chemical  elements  were  more  or  less  unevenly  diffused, 
especially  in  tlie  first  twelve  series,  in  which  &  very  high  ferro- 
silicon  was  used,  and  the  melting  was  very  rapid.  This  Series  18 
was  to  be  more  extensive  than  any  other,  and  was  to  be  a  check 
on  conclusions  drawn  from  the  previous  series.  The  metal  for 
this  series  was  to  be  mixed  in  a  large  ladle,  so  as  to  be  as  nearly 
homogeneous  as  it  was  possible  to  make  cast  iron.  Date,  Feb. 
18,  1895.  The  cupola  record  was  2,250  pounds  each  (500  pounds 
each  cbarge),  "Swede"  (plain),  "Pulaski"  (No.  2),  "Princess" 
(No.  2),  and  "Kemble"  (No.  2)  =  9,000  pounds;  8,100  pounds 
scrap  (1,800  pounds  each  charge),  900  pounds  cast  iron  borings 
(200  pounds  each  charge) ;  total  iron  charge  4,000  pounds.  The 
bed  was  1,2(X)  pounds  coke  and  500  pounds  coal,  and  160  pounds 
coke  and  100  pounds  coal  was  used  between  the  iron  charges. 
(Number  of  iron  charges,  41;  of  coke  charges,  SA.)  The  blast 
pressiire  was  8  ounces ;  fire  lighted  1  P.M.,  commenced  charg- 
ing 2.30  ;  men  2 ;  finished  charging  455  p.m.;  blast  on  4.00, 
first  iron  4.30,  bottom  dropped  5.30  P.M.  Pounds  iron  to  one 
of  fuel,  6.9 ;  pig  bed,  1,000  pounds.  The  test  bars  for  A.  S.  M.  R 
were  cast  from  the  middle  of  the  heat.  Cast  iron  borings  were 
piit  up  in  wooden  boxes  with  covers  nailed  on,  100  pounds  to 
each  box,  two  boxes  to  each  charge.  The  following  letter 
accompanied  the  above  :  "  The  cupola  used  was  a  '  Colliaa,'  the 
fuel  anthracite  coal  and  coke,  with  8  ounces  of  blast  pressure ; 
proportion  of  iron  to  fuel,  7  to  1  nearly.  The  total  heat  was  a 
small  one,  only  18,001)  pounds ;  hence  the  low  rate  of  iron  to 
fuel.  The  test  bars  were  poured  in  the  middle  of  the  heat.  .  The 
iron  was  taken  from  the  cupola  in  one  tap  into  a  2,600-poiuid 
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ladle.  Small  ladles  were  tlien  filled  from  the  2,500-pound  ladle, 
and  the  test  bars  were  poured  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  iron 
waa  hotaad  fairly  fluid.  A  teat  piece  which  was  turned  to  1|' 
diameter  was  made  from  this  iron,  which  was  broken  at  A. 
Whitney  &  Sons,  and  showed  29,040  pounda  per  square  inch 
(tensile).  The  laT^e  test  bars,  3"  □  and  4'  □,  show  that  the 
metal  has  shrank  somewhat.  This,  of  course,  could  have  been 
preyented  by  the  use  of  feeding  heads,  but  we  presumed  that  you 
wished  the  test  bars  to  show  what  the  iron  would  do,  conse- 
quently did  not  use  the  feeding  head.  Yours  very  truly,  Bement, 
Miles  &  Co.     Per  Wni.  H.  Derbyshire,  Supt." 

Series  19, — As  the  only  aeries  made  from  ^-iscous  low  silicon 
iron  was  the  Series  17  of  white  iron,  tbe  offer,  by  Messrs.  A. 
Whitney  &  Sons  of  Philadelphia,  makers  of  car-wheels,  to  make 
test  bars,  was  actfepted.  This  iron  was  melted  in  a  cupola,  and, 
we  understand,  the  mixture  is  from  their  ordinary  wheel  mix- 
ture. As  the  metal  was  first  caught  into  a  mixing  ladle,  the 
metal  may  be  considered  homogeneous.  The  sand  used  was  too 
coarse  to  give  the  best  results.  This  ia  a  good  example  of  the 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  details  in  the  making 
of  test  bars.  A  rough  surface  has  the  same  effect  as  so  many 
nicks  in  the  surface,  and  weakens  the  bar.  The  series,  however, 
shows  another  of  the  urditmri/  foundry  experiences,  and  what  we 
must  look  for  in  castings  from  cast  iron.  A  flaw,  or  blow-hole, 
or  a  bit  of  slag,  not  only  lessens  strength  from  the  decrease  of 
cross-section,  but  it  may  concentrate  all  of  the  strain  at  that 
point,  and  thus  make  a  casting  very  weak  that  otherwise  ap- 
pears strong.  This  iron  would  make  very  strong  large  castings, 
and  if  the  iron  had  been  poured  into  heavy  machinery  castings, 
instead  of  car-wheeU.  tlie  moulds  should  have  been  made 
smooth.  Mr.  A.  W.  AA'liitnpy  writes  "that  they  could  not  spare 
sufficient  room  near  tlie  cupola  to  make  onr  test  bars."  He 
says:  "Tbe  two  ladks  of  iron  used  in  pouring  the  bars  were 
hauled  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  were  thus  poured 
colder  than  is  propter  for  this  iron.  Ten  minuti's  covered  the 
whole  time  from  pouring  from  the  twelve-ton  ladle  until  every- 
thing was  cast.  If  it  had  been  convenient  for  you  to  wait  until 
we  could  conveniently  have  poured  these  tests  near  cupola,  and 
of  a  higher  chilling  mixture  than  we  find  convenient  to  make  at 
present,  the  larger  test  bars  would  have  .made  a  better  showing 
for  us.     We  send  with  these  bars  one-half  of  our  regular  heav^- 
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in  each  series.  The  amount  of  iron  available  for  seTeral  of  the 
series  was  insufficient  to  pour  all,  and  the  bars  last  named  were 
not  added  until  the  last  five  series. 

The  chemical  (wn/Hmtion  was  to  represent  all  foundry  mixtures 
varying  from  white  iron  to  the  softest  gray.  The  former  would 
contain  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  silicon,  and  the  latter  would  run 
as  high  as  3.5n  per  cent.,  the  silicon  determining  the  grade  and 
color  of  the  iron.  The  plan  was  to  make  series  of  the  bars 
tabulated  above,  and  the  iron  poured  in  the  moulds  was  to  con- 
tain definite  percentages  of  silicon. 

Enough  pig  iron  was  to  be  procured  of  uniform  chemical  com- 
position to  make  six  senes  of  these  castings,  in  which  the  silicon 
should  be  1.00,  1.50,  2.00,  2.50,  3.00,  and  3.50  per  cent.  The 
other  chemical  elements  were  to  be  kept  substantially  uniform 
in  each.  These  variations  in  silicon  would  represent  the  silicon 
in  all  foundry  work  from  heavy  machinery  to  the  lightest  hard- 
ware castings. 

llic  ])hf/8ical  pro])ertfe^  of  the  castings  which  were  to  be  de- 
termined were : 

The  grain,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  compact  or  open  ;  the  cause 
of  such  structure. 

IViC  shrinkaff  in  inches  per  linear  foot,  which  is  the  decrease 
in  size  from  the  dimensions  of  the  mould  in  which  the  test  bar 
waH  cast ;  the  cause  of  such  shrinkage. 

The  rhi/l  of  each  size  of  test  bar,  which  is  the  depth  iu  inches 
of  the  white  portion,  caused  by  the  fluid  iron  running  against  a 
cast  iron  chilling  surface. 

The  NfrciKjf/t  of  each  size  of  test  bar,  and  the  relative  strength 
which  was  found  by  reducing  all  sizes  to  that  of  the  smallest 
test  bar. 

These  were  determined  by  the  men  in  charge  of  several 
schools  of  meclianical  engineering.  Reports  will  ))e  made  of 
the  transverse,  tensile,  and  crushing  strengths,  and  the  logs  will 
give  maximum  fibre  distance,  moment  of  inertia,  total  stress, 
deflection,  maximum  stress  on  outer  fibre,  shearing  stress, 
modulus  of  elasticitv,  and  resilience. 

Materialn. — Application  was  made  to  several  blast  furnaces 
for  three  tons  of  pig  iron  with  a  guaranteed  annlysis,  each  pig 
of  which  shouhl  have  a  uniform  grain,  and  with  silicon  as  near 
as  possible  to  1  per  cent.     Two  furnaces  responded. 

Iroquois  Furnace  Company,  of  Chicago,  sent  us  three  tons  of 
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shoTild  form  the  ends  of  the  mould  to  chill  each  end  of  the  bars 
and  permit  the  measnrement  of  ahrinkage  by  Bliding  a  graduated 
■wedge  between  the  end  of  a  bar  and  the  surface  of  the  chilling 
surface  of  the  yoke.  One  corner  of  each  bar  was  then  split  off 
to  allow  measuring  the  depth  of  chill.  The  bars  were  then 
packed  and  were  shipped  to  the  engineering  schools  where 
thej  were  to  be  tested. 
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in  each  series.  Tlie  amount  of  iron  available  for  seTeral  of  the 
series  was  insufficient  to  pour  all,  and  the  bars  last  named  were 
not  added  until  the  last  five  series. 

The  chemvxd  comj^osition  was  to  represent  all  foundry  mixtures 
varying  from  white  iron  to  the  softest  gray.  The  former  would 
contain  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  silicon,  and  the  latter  would  run 
as  high  as  3.5o  per  cent.,  the  silicon  determining  the  grade  and 
color  of  the  iron.  The  plan  was  to  make  series  of  the  bars 
tabulated  above,  and  the  iron  poured  in  the  moulds  was  to  con- 
tain definite  percentages  of  silicon. 

Enough  pig  iron  was  to  be  procured  of  uniform  chemical  com- 
position to  make  six  series  of  these  castings,  in  which  the  silicon 
should  be  1.00,  1.50,  2.00,  2.50,  3.00,  and  3.50  per  cent.  The 
other  chemical  elements  were  to  l>e  kept  substantially  uniform 
in  each.  These  variations  in  silicon  would  represent  the  silicon 
in  all  foundry  work  from  heavy  machinery  to  the  lightest  hard- 
ware castings. 

The  pht/siccd  projyeriiefi  of  the  castings  which  were  to  be  de- 
termined were : 

The  (frain,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  compact  or  open  ;  the  cause 
of  such  structure. 

The  shrinhvf'  in  inches  i)er  linear  foot,  which  is  the  decrease 
in  size  from  the  dimensions  of  the  mould  in  which  the  test  bar 
was  cast ;  the  cause  of  such  shrinkage. 

The  chill  of  each  size  of  test  bar,  which  is  the  depth  in  inches 
of  tlie  white  portion,  caused  by  the  fluid  iron  running  against  a 
cast  iron  chilling  surface. 

The  sfrentjf/t  of  each  size  of  test  bar,  and  the  relative  strength 
which  was  found  by  reducing  all  sizes  to  that  of  the  smallest 
test  Imr. 

These  were  <letermined  by  the  men  in  charge  of  several 
schools  of  meclianical  engineering.  Reports  will  lie  made  of 
the  transverse,  tensile,  and  crushing  strengths,  and  the  logs  will 
give  maximum  fibre  distance,  moment  of  inertia,  total  stress, 
deflection,  maximum  stress  on  outer  fibre,  shearing  stress, 
modulus  of  elasticitv,  and  resilience. 

Matenals. — Application  was  made  to  several  blast  furnaces 
for  three  tons  of  pig  iron  with  a  guaranteed  analysis,  each  pig 
of  which  should  have  a  uniform  grain,  and  with  silicon  as  near 
as  possible  to  1  per  cent.     Two  furnaces  responded. 

Iroquois  Furnace  Company,  of  Chicago,  sent  as  three  tonB  of 
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There  were  six  series  of  test  bars  (1  to  6)  made  from  "  Iro- 
quois "  coke  pig  iron  produced  from  Lake  Superior  ore. 

There  were  three  series  of  Southern  ("De  Bardeleben  ")  coke 
pig  iron  (13  to  15 »,  from  red  fossil  ore. 

There  were  six  series  (7  to  12)  of  "Hinkle"  charcoal  pig  iron, 
from  Lake  Superior  ore. 

And  there  were  made  by  four  different  foundries,  from  their 
regular  mixture,  series  16  to  19. 

The  sis  "  Iroquois  "  series  had  their  silicon  varied  by  means 
of  additions  of  "  Pencost "  f  silicon  iron,  and  the  average  silicon 
by  analysis  was,  iu  Ist,  Si  0.81 ;  2d,  Si  1.20 ;  3d,  Si  1.88 ;  4th,  Si 
2.01;  6th,  Si  3.04,  and  5th,  Si  3.19  per  cent. 

The  three  "  De  Bardeleben  "  series  received  silicon  from  Ash- 
laud,  Ky,,*  silvery  iron,  and  the  average  silicon  by  analysis  was, 
in  Series  14,  Si  2.81 ;  in  Series  13,  Si  3.18,  and  in  Series  16,  Si 
3.51  per  cent. 

The  six  "  Hinkle "  series  received  silicon  from  "  Pencost," 
and  the  average  silicon  by  analysis  was,  in  7th,  Si  0.93 ;  8th,  Si 
1.17 ;  9th,  Si  1.67  ;  10th,  Si  2.23 ;  11th.  Si  2.71 ;  and  12th,  Si 
3.05  per  cent. 

The  series  from  the  various  foundries  (including  Series  14, 
13,  and  15)  were  from  their  regular  iron  mixture,  and  the  per- 
centage of  silicon  by  analysis  is  given  in  Table  III. 

Each  one  of  the  nineteen  series  contained  nine  test  bars 
i"n  X  12"  long,  two  bars  of  each  of  the  following  sections,  1"°, 
l"x2",  2'  n,  3"u,  and  4"o,  each  of  which  were  two  feet  long. 
In  addition,  the  first  twelve  series,  and  the  fourteenth,  con- 
tained two  bars  l"o  of  each  of  the  following  lengths,  1  foot, 
4  feet,  and  4  feet  6  inches,  and  they  also  each  contained  two 
bars  1"  X  2  '  X  1  foot  long.  When  records  of  any  of  these  test 
bars   are  wanting,  it  i.s  because  there   was   not   enough   iron 
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caught  in  the  ladles  to  poor  them,  or  because  bars  were  broken 
acoidentally  without  a  record  being  made. 

Table  1.  contains  the  average  record  of  maximum  strengUi  of 
each  pair  of  test  bars. 


TABLE  I. 
Tbanbtecbsb  Brbakino  Loads, 
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Table  II.  contains  the  record  of  averse  strength  of  test  bm 
J"  =  ,  1"d,  1"x2",  2"d,  3' n,  and  4"a,  each  two  feet  long,  o«h 
record  being  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  the  smaUest  bK, 
viz.,  a  bar  l"n  xl  foot  long,  as  this  is  the  only  way  to  nxl* 
a  direct  comparison  of  the  different  records. 
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For  more  ready  comparison  I  have  plotted  iu  Chart  L  (Fig. 
296i  tiie  records  of  "  Iroquois,"  "  De  Bardeleben,"  and  the  seriea 
No.  18  from  Eement,  Miles  &  Co.,  from  coke  and  anthracite  irons, 
and  No.  U),  from  A.  Whitney  &  Sons  (Philadelphia).  The  record 
of  the  Series  17,  from  the  Michigan  Malleable  Iron  Company,  of 
Detroit,  is  also  plotted  on  this  chart.  This  latter  is  from  char- 
coal pin  iron  melted  in  an  air  furnace  until  it  is  suitable  to  pour 
for  malleable  ciiistinps.    It  is  of  the  same  composition  as  gnu  iron. 

The  records  of  "Hiukle"  and  the  series  from  C.  G.  Bretting 
&  Co.,  from  "Hinkle"  charcoal  iron,  are  plotted  in  Chart  II. 
(Fig.  2971.  ^  . 

The  cause  of  much  of  the  irregularity  of  these  records  is  the 
varying  conditions  which  surround  all  foundry  operations. 
Practical  iron-founding  cannot  be  separated  from  such  influ- 
ences, which  produce  variations  iu  each  casting. 

Chart  III.  I  Fig.  298)  is  a  modification  of  Chart  II.,  the  curves 
having  been  made  regular ;  that  is,  the  influences  which  caused 
the  variations  in  the  record  of  the  different  sizes  of  bars  have 
been  eliminated,  but  the  general  conditions  which  influenced 
each  series  as  a  wIkjIr  are  left  unchanged. 
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Chart  rV.  (Fig.  290)  is  a  modification  of  Chart  I.,  the  curves 
having  been  made  rejj;ular,  as  iu  the  last  case. 

Chart  V.  (Fig.  300i  is  a  modification  of  Chart  IV.,  every  con- 
dition having  been  made  uniform. 

As  it  is  impossible  in  practical  foundry  work  to  obtain  uni- 
form conditions,  this  chart  is  ideal,  and  the  records  are  there- 
fore approximate.  The  iron  for  eacli  of  these  nineteen  series 
of  test  bars  was  meltnd  in  a  cupola  with  coke,  and  tlie  mould- 
ing was  like  that  of  ordinary  castings,  surrounded  by  the  con- 
ditious  which  are  curtain  to  surround  all  foundry  operations. 
These  nineteen  series  are,  therefore,  ordinary  castings  taken 
from  various  foundries.  Laboratory  tests,  under  conditions  as 
uniform  as  possible,  nere  made  before  these  practical  tests  were 
undertaken,  to  determine  the  influence  of  varying  chemical  com- 
positions on  the  physical  quality  <jf  cast  iron. 

Only  such  tendencies  as  are  apparent  in  all  of  the  aeries  will 
be  accepted  as  generally  applicable  to  cast  iron. 

The  castings  of  each  entire  series  were  east  from  one  iron 
mixture,  melted  and  drawn  from  the  cupola  at  once,  and  poured 
at  the  same  time  into  moulds  which  were  of  uniform  composi- 
tion. For  this  reason  the  larger  the  castinp*  the  more  slowly 
would  the  metal  cool.  Each  increase  in  size  represents  a  slower 
rate  of  cooling,  which  causes  the  grain  to  be  more  coarse  and 
loosely  piit  together  in  the  larger  castings. 

Method  of  Examtnation  of  These  Tests.  ^The  opinions  re- 
garding the  strength  of  cast  iron,  which  are  found  stated  in 
works  on  metallurgy,  and  which  are  held  by  most  founders, 
must  have  hail  their  origin  in  the  examination  of  just  such  cast- 
ings as  the  nineteen  series  which  I  have  produced. 

I  shall,  therefore,  show  by  these  nineteen  series  how  such  opin- 
ions originated,  and  if  they  are  incorrect,  I  shall  prove  the  error 
from  the  same  tests  by  which  I  explain  their  origin.  Any  new 
conclusions  will  be  drawn  from  the  same  nineteen  series  of  tests. 

What  Thesi;  Tests  Show.  —As  the  base  of  all  reasoning,  let  it, 
for  the  present,  be  accepted  that  strength  is  wholly  dependent 
ujion  the  grain.  A  casting  may  be  brittle,  and  for  that  reason 
weak,  as  often  occurs  in  small  castings  If  the  grain  is  coarse 
and  loosely  formed,  jis  in  large  castings,  weakness  will  result  from 
luck  of  cohesion.  If  the  grain  is  fine  and  close,  as  in  small  gray 
castings,  tiicv  will  liie  strong.  I  shall,  as  I  proceed,  furnish  from 
tliese  nineteeiL  series  nf  t.L'sts  ample  proof  for  these  statements. 
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Strength  Increases  mth^  i"  a  Bars  with  each  Increase  of  SQicon,^^ 
These  tests  show  this  to  be  true,  with  increases  of  silicon  as  high 
as  3.50  per  cent.,  and  this  is  as  high  as  it  will  be  fonnd  in  any  ordi- 
nary- foundry  mixture.  The  castings  are  also  softer  with  each  in- 
crease of  silicon.    This  also  corresponds  with  foundry  experience. 

Stn/jujth  decreases  as  castings  incrrase  In  size^  when  both  large 
and  small  castings  are  made  from  the  same  iron.  Decrease  in 
strength  is  more  rapid  in  castings  between  the  sizes  of  \"  :2  and 
1"  n  than  between  larger  sizes.  The  decrease  grows  less  rapid 
for  same  differences  in  Si  as  the  size  increases. 

Decrease  in  stn  ngth  is  greater  and  mor*'  rapid  tcith  each  increase 
of  silicon^  In  each  of  the  charts  the  curve  representing  the 
strength  due  to  the  lowest  percentage  of  silicon  begins  lowest 
on  the  ordinate  of  the  h"  n  test  bar,  but  owing  to  the  decrease 
of  strength  due  to  each  increase  in  size  of  test  bar  the  cunre 
ends  on  the  ordinate  of  the  4"  a  bar  at  a  point  much  lower  than 
that  at  which  it  began. 

The  curve  representing  the  strength  due  to  the  highest  percent- 
age of  silicon  begins  at  the  highest  point  on  the  ordinate  of  the 
\"  D  bar,  and  because  the  increase  of  silicon  causes  a  more  rapid 
decrease  of  strength  in  the  larger  bars,  the  curve  drops  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  low  silicon  curve.  This  causes  the  distance 
between  the  curves  to  diminish  as  the  size  of  the  bars  grows  larger. 

For  example,  in  Chart  III.,  "Hinkle,"  the  total  diiSereuce 
between  tlie  curves  having  the  lowest  and  highest  beginning  on 
the  },"  :  ordinate  is  129  pounds,  but  the  upper  curve  drops  so 
rapidly  that  it  approaches  the  lowest  curve,  so  that  on  the 
4"  1  ordinate  the  difference  is  only  4  pounds.  Many  of  the 
'*  Hinkle  "  curves  drop  entirely  across  others  with  lower  silicon. 

In  Chart  IV.,  "  Iroquois,"  the  curve  that  begins  lowest  at  290 
pounds  ends  at  224  pounds.  It  drops  GO  pounds  less  than  the 
"  Hinkle  "  curve  that  began  lowest,  but  the  "  Iroquois  "  curve 
that  be<::^us  highest  drops  much  more  rapidly  than  the  highest 
"  Hinkle,"  and  ends  00  pounds  below  the  "  Iroquois  "  curve  that 
began  lowest.  It  crossed  this  latter  curve  on  the  ordinate  of 
tbe  1"  a  bar.  A  1 '  :=  test  bar  would  therefore  indicate  the  same 
strength  for  these  two  iron  mixtures,  one  with  about  .80  per  cent 
of  silicon  and  the  other  with  about  3  per  cent.  In  the  "  Iro- 
quois," Chart  I.,  each  higher  silicon  curve  crosses  all  curves 
which  present  lower  silicon. 

Referring  to  Chart  V.,  we  see,  as  a  result  of  these  curves  cross* 
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ing  the  othera,  that  the  records  on  the  4"  a  ordinate  show  that 
the  large  teat  bars  are  weaker  with  each  increaae  of  ailicou, 
while  the  i"  □  bars  are  stronger. 

That  increase  of  silicon  n-eakiius  large  castings  is  in  accord 
with  shop  experience  and  with  general  opinion. 

The  fact  that  a  small  casting  grows  stronger  with  each  iucrease 
of  silicon  (at  least  iip  to  3  per  cent.)  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed,  probably  because  test  bars  of  1  n  inch  area  have  been 
used.  It  is  the  eiperienco  of  makers  of  castings  thicker  than 
1",  that  any  increase  of  silicon  softens  the  casting,  but  at  the 
expense  of  strength.  For  large  castings,  therefore,  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  nse  the  least  silicon  that  would  produce  the 
requisite  softness. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  six  "  Iroquois  "  series  represent  the 
mixtures  suitable  for  all  sizes  of  macliineiy  castings,  and  that 
the  records  conform  to  shop  experience ;  therefore  Chart  V.  has 
been  formed  from  this  data  as  representing  shop  experience 
freed  from  all  disturbing  conditions,  while  Chart  I.  shows  the 
same  data,  influenced  by  the  varying  conditiona  met  with  in 
everyday  foundry  practice. 

In  making  calculations  Chart  V.  shows  what  we  should  have, 
but  Chart  I.  represents  what  we  shall  be  likely  to  have.  It  is 
because  of  these  variations,  that  cannot  be  avoided  by  the 
founder,  that  in  cast  iron  we  can  only  approximate,  and  must 
therefore  allow  a  very  lai^e  factor  of  safety. 

In  the  examination  of  the  strength  of  cast  iron,  tlio  indications 
which  are  apparent  in  Chart  V.,  and  which  are  sustained  by  each 
of  the  other  charts,  may  bo  considered  generally  applicable  to 
all  foundry  iron  mixtures. 

y/it  i-ecoril  iif  oiif  ifhe  of  ti-.it  har  uannot  Indii-aie  fJw  slrcnt/lh  of' 
aiwfkef  "izc,  for  the  reason  that,  with  the  «ame  iron,  aside  from 
the  local  causes  of  derangement,  any  change  in  size,  or,  in  other 
words,  any  change  in  the  rate  of  cooling,  will  change  the  grain 
and  strength.  Each  mixture  of  iron  and  each  percentage  of 
silicon  will  produce  the  best  results  in  some  one  single  size  o£ 
casting,  and  not  as  good  a  restilt  in  any  other  size. 

Gun  iron,  chill  roll  iron,  and  car-wheel  iron  will  make  a 
strong,  large  c;isting,  but  in  a  i"  d  casting  such  iron  would  he 
white,  brittle,  weak,  and  hard,  for  it  is  entirely  unsuitable  for 
small  castings.  \n  an  example  of  this,  "Iroquois,"  Series  1,  or 
the  I  per  cent- Iroquois  in  Chart  v.,  is  weaker  in  the  J"  bar  than 
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any  other  mixture  on  the  chart,  and  it  is  stronger  than  any 
other  in  the  4"  n  casting.  It  is  therefore  suitable  for  heavy 
machinery  castings.  The  8.50  per  cent  series  of  the  same  chart 
is  the  strongest  in  the  V'  a  bar  and  weakest  in  the  larger  bars, 
therefore  such  high  silicon  mixtures  are  only  suitable  for  the 
lightest  castings. 

Instead  of  proving  the  absurdity,  that  a  high  silicon  mixture 
is  stronger  than  gun  iron,  it  shows  that  each  iron  mixture  is 
strongest  for  the  size  of  casting  for  which  it  is  best  adapted. 

The  ivrtu  "  rust  iron  "  does  ?iot  indicat*'  a  defiuite  rom)X)8fftoh^ 
whose  strength  in  a  test  bar,  broken  transversely,  varies  directly 
as  the  square  of  the  height,  as  the  breadth,  and  inversely  as  the 
length.  The  metal  is  strong  according  as  its  grain  is  coarse  or 
fine,  and  this  is  governed  by  the  percentage  of  silicon  and  by  the 
rate  of  coolin^^  and  bj'  local  conditions  over  which  the  founder 
has  no  control.  Therefore  the  test  records  of  most  investiga- 
tors are  of  little  value,  because  they  were  not  awaro  that  a  large 
casting,  cut  down  to  another  size,  was  weaker  than  if  cast  to 
•  size,  and  tliev  were  not  aware  that  an  increase  in  silicon  would 
strengthen  a  small  casting  and  weaken  a  large  one.  Their  work 
would  be  comparable  with  other  tests  if  all  had  recorded  the  jier- 
centage  of  silicon,  or  the  slirinkage,  which  would  give  an  idea 
of  the  amount  of  silicon,  and  if  they  had  stated  whether  the 
casting  was  cast  the  size  at  which  it  was  tested,  or  what  size  it 
was  before  it  was  cut  down  to  the  required  size.  In  the  latter 
caso,  however,  tho  test  would  be  of  little  value,  as  no  casting 
has  the  same  grain  all  the  way  through.  And  then,  as  shown  in 
tho  "  Hinkle  "  and  '*  Iroquois  "  tests,  the  character  of  the  origi- 
nal irons,  or  the  heat  of  the  cupola  at  the  time  the  iron  was 
molted,  would  change  the  strength,  outside  of  the  influence  of 
silicon  or  the  rate  of  cooling. 

The  foregoing  will  partially  explain  the  lack  of  agreement 
between  tests  of  cast  iron  and  the  origin  of  the  opinion  that 
physical  tests  of  cast  iron  do  not  indicate  the  compositions. 

Some  have  conceived  that  the  size  of  test  bar  which  would 
give  the  most  uniform  results  for  all  cast-iron  mixtures  wonld 
be  the  best  size  for  a  standard.  The  idea  would  be  to  have  the 
least  difference  between  tho  highest  and  the  lowest  record,  and 
the  greatest  uniformity  in  rosiilts. 

An  examination  of  the  actual  records  of  both  "  Iroquois"  and 
"Hinkle,"  Chai*ts  I.  and  II.,  shows  at  a  glance  that  the  I"  z  bar 
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best  fills  these  requirementB.  Tliis  size  shows  very  nearly  the 
same  record  for  each  percentage  of  silicon.  In  examining  Charts 
ILL  and  IV.,  and  especially  V.,  it  is  soen  that  na  each  curve 
crosses  each  of  the  others  there  wilt  be  a  size  of  casting  which 
■will  show  the  same  strength  in  botli  a  high  and  a  low  sUicoD 
iron,  and  that  a  test  bar  of  this  size  would  give  no  indication  as 
to  the  difference  in  the  metal  in  these  two  irons,  but  the  results 
of  such  a  test  bar  would  be  absolutely  uniform. 

The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the  1 '  c  test  bar  is  the  best 
size,  while  quite  a  number  are  in  fnvor  of  a  bar  of  1x2 
section.  An  examination  of  the  charts,  especially  V.,  shows 
that  the  points  where  the  curves  cross  are  located  between  the 
1'  n  bar  and  the  l"x2'  bar.  Both  of  these  sizes  show  that 
the  increase  in  silicon  has  made  thu  bars  weaker.  The  1  per 
cent.  "Iroquois,"  Chart  v.,  contains  so  little  silicon  as  to  be 
weak  from  brittleness,  and  the  series  containing  IS  per  cent. 
silicon  shows  strongest  of  the  six  series  in  the  1"  a  test  bar, 
and  the  series  with  3  per  cent  silicon  shows  weakest.  Profes- 
sor Turner  estimates  from  his  tests  with  a  1"  a  bar  that  IJ 
per  cent.  Si  will  make  the  strongest  eastings.  But  the  maker 
of  heavy  castings  knows  that  the  1  per  cent,  silicon  iron  will 
make  a  stronger  heavy  casting,  and  tliin  is  shown  in  the  chart. 
The  1"  □  bar  docs  not  give  intellifrjlile  results  to  him.  Tiie 
crossing  p^iint  between  the  li  and  2  per  cent,  series  is  very 
near  the  perpendicular  representing  the  1"  lj  bar,  which  would 
cause  the  same  record  for  each  of  these  percentages  of  silicon. 

Thus,  while  tlie  1"  n  test  bar  gives  results  nearer  together 
than  any  other  size,  yet  for  light  or  heavy  machinery  irons  it 
does  not  give  intelligible  results.  In  practice,  with  vaiying 
foundry  conditions,  iis  in  Charts  I.  and  II.,  the  test  records  of 
bars  between  1"  and  l"'x  2"  will  give  such  variable  results, 
though  near  togetliev,  that  they  will  show  nothing  definitely. 

In  Chart  V.  the  only  definite  records  arc  those  of  the  ^  "  a 
bars,  showing  in  every  case  increased  streiigtli  for  each  increase 
of  silicon,  and  bars  of  a  larger  section  than  2"  ci,  which  show 
increasing  weakness  with  every  increase  of  silicon.  In  Charts  I. 
and  II.  the  r<M'ords  of  the  l  "  bar  are  definite,  while  in  those 
larger  tliau  2  '  ■  i  thi^y  are  variable.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  V  "  '  bar  coolri  so  quickly  that  it  shows  the  natnral  physical 
character  of  the  iron,  but  in  all  larger  sizes  the  slower  cooling 
brings  out  the  iufiuence  of  local  conditions. 
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The  small  variation  in  the  records  of  1"  Q  and  1"  x  2"  bars 
also  shows  that  for  castings  about  1"  thick,  variations  of  1  per 
cent,  of  silicon  in  the  mixture  do  not  make  much  difference  in 
the  strength  of  the  casting,  and  this  accounts  for  the  success  of 
the  average  founder. 

What  we  have  shown  will  explain  why  these  sizes  of  test  bar 
have  been  used  almost  universally,  and  why  so  little  satisfaction 
has  been  found  in  the  records  of  such  test  bars.  The  idea  was, 
a  test  bar  as  near  as  possible  to  the  average  thickness  of  cast- 
ings made  in  ordinary  foundries,  and  a  test  bar  that  would  give 
the  most  uniform  results.  This  was  because  the  nature  of  cast 
iron  has  not  been  understood.  The  strongest  iron  is  that  which 
contains  the  amount  of  silicon  necessary  to  remove  brittleness  in 
the  individual  size  of  casting,  and  to  produce  the  closest  pos- 
sible grain. 

Methods  for  Producing  the  Strongest  Castings. — This 
resolves  itsc^lf  into  metliods  for  producing  a  close  grain  free 
from  brittleness. 

1 .  Usimj  (I  Low  Silicon  Iron  for  Large  CastinfjH,—  In  Charts  L, 
IV.,  and  V.  the  lowest  silicon  iron  shows  the  least  strength  in 
the  A"  n  test  bar,  on  account  of  brittleness,  but  slow  cooling 
opens  the  grain  in  the  larger  castings  enough  to  turn  the  iron 
gray,  and  to  remove  brittleness.  In  all  the  charts  it  is  seen  that 
the  low  silicon  irons  give  the  weakest  \"  r-.  and  the  strongest 
Large  castings  (^except  Series  17,  which  was  not  melted  in  a 
cupola).  For  a  casting  2"  ii  the  silicon  may  vary  anywhere 
between  1  and  li  per  cent,  and  give  the  greatest  strength. 
Large  castings  made  from  low  silicon  irons  will  tend  to  be  hard. 

2.  Usimj  Hi(jher  Silicon  Inms  tchidi  nattiralhj  have  a  CIoh*  Gnvn. 
— By  this  method  the  liigher  silicon  makes  the  casting  soft,  and 
a  pig  iron  or  scrap  which  has  a  close  grain  will  retain  such 
closeness  in  the  casting  Southern  irons  have  generally  closer 
grain  than  Northern  iron,  and  charcoal  iron  generally  has  a 
closer  grain  than  coke  iron.  Southern  foundry  forge,  or  No.  3 
foundry,  or  Nos.  1  and  2  soft,  are  all  close-grained  irons,  bnt 
witli  enough  silicon  to  make  veiy  soft  castings.  In  Charts  L 
and  IV.,  Series  14,  13,  and  15  are  records  of  mixtures  of  all 
Southern  iron  of  Nos.  2  and  3  foundry,  and  1  and  2  soft.  The 
M.  S.  Co.  curve  in  Chart  V.  is  the  Series  15  of  Charts  I.  and  IV. 
These  irons  are  not  generally  expected  to  make  strong  cast- 
ings, because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  silicon  higher  than  is 
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generally  found  in  heavy  castings,  and  because  of  the  opinion 
that  silicon  weakens  large  castings.  In  this  mixture  which  pro- 
duced thia  series  the  silicon  is  3(  per  cent,  and  the  strength  in 
the  i"  o  bar  is  above  400  pounds,  which  is  above  the  average. 
Slow  cooling  does  not  open  the  grain  as  rapidly  as  it  did  with 
the  3i  per  cent.  "  Iroquois  "  series,  and  in  the  4  '  □  bar  it  gives 
the  same  strength  as  the  1  per  cent.  "  Iroquois."  This  special 
mixture  makes  stronger  castings  for  all  intermediate  siz^s. 

In  this  case  we  have  the  stove-plate  iron  stronger  for  all  sizes, 
but  simply  because  the  grain  is  kept  close  This  kind  of 
strength  costs  nothing.  Scrap  irou  and  close-grained  pig  iron 
cost  less  than  open-grained  pig  iron. 

The  first  method,  of  using  low  silicon  pig  iron,  is  in  most  com- 
mon use,  and  the  latter  metho<l  requires  the  knowledge  that  a 
closing  of  the  grain  produces  strength,  and  also  that  a  pig  iron 
with  a  close  grain  will  make  a  close-grained  casting.  If  the 
founder  has  learned  this,  he  is  on  tlie  right  track-  In  the  iron 
"M,  S.  Co."  with  Si  3.60  of  Chart  V.,  the  individual  ii'ons 
comprising  the  mixture  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tjtrength. 
Any  other  brands  would  he  as  good  if  they  produced  the  same 
grain.  When  the  principle  of  keeping  the  grain  uniform  and 
close,  and  the  iron  soft,  has  been  learned,  pig  iron  from  almost 
any  furnace  can  be  found  with  a  suitable  grain.  The  mixture 
tliat  produces  the  strongest  i"  '■  bar  with  the  closest  grain  will 
also  show  greatest  strength  in  a  casting  4  "  u  if  the  grain  is 
kept  close, 

3.  Pinvdcred  f':r,'o-manganese  is  often  thrown  into  a  ladle  to 
cause  a  fine  granular  structure. 

4.  Wm"fflil-iriiH  lx>iings  or  chipn  put  in  the  cupola  along  with 
the  pig-iron  will  cause  the  grain  to  he  close,  and  in  this  way 
add  strength. 

A  rod  of  wrought  iron  is  sometimes  held  in  the  spout  of  the 
cupola,  so  that  the  end  may  melt  off  and  mix  with  the  metaL 
An  old  file  is  sometimes  melted  in  a  ladle  for  the  same  purpose. 

5.  C('>/-/''o«  diipn  or  I'irnings  are  sometimes  placed  in  wooden 
boxes  with  the  covers  nailed  on  and  charged  along  with  the  pig- 
iron,  to  causii  an  even  and  close  granular  structure  in  the  cast- 
ing. Thi^  series  from  Messrs.  Bement,  Miles  &  Oo.  is  an  example 
of  this  method. 

The  most  profitable  line  for  experiment  is  to  find  cheap  prac- 
tical metlioilM  for  closing  the  grain. 
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The  (];raiiis  should  be  of  uniform  sizes  and  of  the  smallest  pos- 
sible dimensions. 

Such  metal  will  not  produce  •  spongy  cavities  or  slirink-holes 
at  (Mihirged  parts  of  a  easting,  and  there  will  be  very  little 
unevc^u  ionsion  in  diiferont  parts  of  such  a  casting. 

If  th(»  grain  coukl  be  elosed  still  more,  we  should  finally 
obtain  tlie  result  marked  Imaginarj-  Casting  in  Chart  V.;  and  if 
tlu*  nature  of  the  metal  could  be  so  changed  that  slow  cooling 
would  not  open  the  grain  at  all,  but  leave  it  the  same  as  in  the 
.1  bar,  the  diagram  would  be  a  horizontal  line,  and  then,  and 
only  tlien,  streugtli  would  vary  as  the  square  of  the  height,  and 
as  the  breadth,  and  inversely  as  the  length,  which  would  be 
])erfoction,  but  which  can  never  be  reached  in  foundry  practice. 

To  Tkst  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron. — The  examination  of 
the  tests  shown  in  the  charts  show  that  the  .}"□  test  bar  indi- 
cates the  natural  strength  of  the  iron,  not  influenced  by  slow 
cooling,  and  that  a  test  of  a  4"g  bar  from  the  same  mixture  of 
iron,  poured  at  the  same  time  as  the  i"^  bar,  would  show  the 
character  of  the  grain  under  the  influence  of  slow  cooling.    Low 
silicon  would  give  a  weak  ^"n  bar  and  a  strong  4"  a  bar,  and 
higher  silicon  would  strengthen  the   V'n   bar  and  weaken  the 
4"g  bar.     If  any  of  the  methods  for  closing  the  grain  had  been 
used,  it  would  be  certain   that  the  strength  of  large  castings 
would  be  increased,  but  to  how  great  an  extent  could  only  be 
learned  by  an  actual  test  of  a  4"  n  test  bar.    This  latter  is  very 
inconvenient  in  the  foundry,  and  requires  a  large  and  expensive 
testing  machine. 

The  test  of  l  ::  bars  is  necessary  to  show  the  silicon  and 
shrinkage  in  the  castings  of  different  sizes,  and  to  give  the 
natural  strength  of  the  iron. 

I  hope,  before  tlie  D(^cember  meeting,  to  perfect  a  method  for 
obtaining  the  relative  strength  of  a  test  bar  4  "□,  which  can  be 
tested  as  readily  as  a  \"  o  bar,  but  the  experiments  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  at  this  time  to  be  described.  Perhaps 
some  other  member  of  the  Society  may  invent  a  method  of 
making  .V"^  trst  bars,  having  the  same  grain  and  the  propor- 
tionate strength  of  a  bar  4"-  poured  from  the  same  ladle  from 
which  the  ordinarv  '  -  bars  are  cast.  If  a  method  is  found 
for  doing  this  the  following  would  be  possible : 

2^o  hi  (lice  a  Mrnnith  chart  make  three  or  four  h"^  bars  in  an 
ordinary  green  sand  mould,  and  an  equal  number  of  -J^n  bars 
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■rith  the  grain  of  a  4"d  bar  from  the  same  mixture.  Take  a 
atandard  sheet  of  cFOsa-Bection  paper,  such  as  I  have  used  in 
this  paper.  Plot  the  average  strength  of  the  rapidly  cooled 
I"  bars  on  the  ordinate  of  the  ratio  .12,  and  on  the  ordinate 
af  the  ratio  1.00  plot  the  average  record  of  the  J  '  -  bars  which 
represent  the  strength  of  a  in  bar.  Join  these  points  by  a 
rarve,  and  it  will  represent  the  relative  strength  of  all  sizes  of 
castings  from  this  iron,  and  could  be  adopted  as  a  standard.  The 
curve  1  per  oent.  Iroquois,  Chart  V.,  might  be  the  one  selected. 
To  find  the  streiufth  of  a  i"o  J>ar,  from  this  ovtw,  which  wiuld 
represent  the  strength  of  any  size  of  caatinij  from  this  mixtui-e  if 
iron,  divide  the  solid  contents  of  the  casting  in  cubic  inches  by 
the  square  inches  of  cooling  surface  to  find  the  ratio  of  cooling. 
Find  the  ordinate  which  represents  this  ratio,  and  locate  the 
point  where  such  ordinate  crosses  the  curve,  and  follow  horizop- 
tally  an  abscissa  to  find  the  strength  marked  at  the  side  of  the 
shart.  This  will  be  as  near  an  approximation  as  can  be  ob- 
tained by  an  actual  test  of  a  test  bar  of  any  given  size. 


Z.  G.  Brettiug  Sc  to. 
tfich.  MftL  Iron  Co. 

Beiuent.MikBi&Cci.i  1^ 
K.  Whitney  &  Woiip  10 
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Strength  as  Influenced  by  Chemical  Composition. — SUim  is 
tbe  controlling  element,  and  its  influence  has  been  fully  explamed 
in  the  foregoing  pages.  Table  III.  shows  the  percentage  of 
silicon  in  each  size  of  test  bar. 


TABLE   IV. 


X 
'/J 


Per  Cent,  op  Combined   Cahbon. 


yi"^ 


IroQuois .. , 

1 
2 

1.46 

.70 

1 

3 

.48 
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4 
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5 
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0 

.87 

Hinkle. . . . 
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9 
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Coiahined  Carlton, — Table  IV.  gives  the  percentage  of  this  ele- 
ment in  each  pair  of  test  bars  tested  transversely.     It  musthav© 
been  uniformly  diffused  in  the  molten  metal  to  have  prodno©^ 
such  a  uniform  variation  in  the  test  bars. 

It  is  the  universal  opinion  that  strength  is  mainly  due  to  A'-^ 
combined  carbon  whicli  the  casting  contains,  and  that  we 
is  causod  by  changing  it  into  graphite,  which  mechanically  Be 
arates  the  grains.     I  have  accepted  this  opinion,  and  have  giv^^ 
expression  to  it  in  former  papers.     This  opinion  originated  wi* 
the  makers  of  heavy  castings,  who  invariably  used  irons  wi 
high  combined  carbon,  ^vhich  is  always  an  acoompaniment 
low  silicon^  to  ])roduce  a  close  grain,  and  great  strength  in 
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lai^e  casting.  For  example,  ao  8-ton  anvil  block  was  made  from 
white  pig  iron  which  contaiued  about  i  of  1  per  cpQt  of  silicon, 
and  the  carbon  was  nearly  all  combined.  Thia  made  a  verj- 
strong,  fine^ained,  gray  casting.  In  Charts  I.  and  IV.,  Series  17 
made  white  castings  in  the  A"t],l  □,  and  1x2  test  bars,  bat  the 
2"d,  3  p,  and  4  "a  bars  were  very  close-grained  gray  castings,  and 
of  extraordinary  strength.  In  the  same  charts,  and  in  Chart  V., 
the  1  per  cent.  "  Iroquois,"  with  combined  cnrbon  1.46  per  cent,  in 
the  i"o  bar,  produced  a  stronger  4  ij  bar  than  any  other  of  the 
six  "  Iro(]uois  "  mixtures,  wliich  contained  less  combined  carbon- 
Viewing  the  subject  of  strength  and  of  combined  carbon  in  the 
light  of  chemical  analyses,  no  other  conclusion  coukl  be  drawn. 
But  if  the  whole  nineteen  series  of  test  bars  are  examined,  we 
shall  see  that  combined  carbon  weakens  castings,  and  never 
strengthens  thera. 

Wo  shall  proceed  to  prove,  from  these  same  aeries  from  which 
we  have  sbowu  how  the  accepted  opinion  was  obtained,  that  the 
decrease  in  strength  of  large  castings  is  wholly  due  to  loosely 
united  crystals,  and  not  to  any  cliange  in  the  proportion  of  com- 
bined or  graphitic  carbon. 

Ciimbined  Carbon  WcukoD^  Cast  Iron. — In  each  of  the  charts  we 
see  that  in  the  A'  □  test  bars,  n-itli  each  increase  in  silicon  the 
combined  carbon  is  decreased,  and  that  the  strength  is  increased 
in  the  same  proportion.  In  the  i  a  test-bars  of  Series  1  and  7, 
containing  about  1  per  cent,  of  silicon,  the  combined  carbon  was 
about  1.50  per  cent.,  and  tho  iron  was  weak  because  it  was  brittle. 
As  combined  carbon  decreased  in  the  i"ci  bars  with  each  addi- 
tion of  silicon  the  brittleness  decreased.  This  is  shown  strik- 
ingly in  Series  14,  13,  and  15.  The  A'ci  bars  ahow  the  natural 
strength  of  the  iron. 

C'Hiibine'f  (•ar!x»i  tinii/  ifecfease  as  castings  are  larger,  hut  l/ie  strenglh 
nhodi/'i  (/p'TCfflscA'.  This  i/ei;/vam  of  combined  carbon  ami  of  strength 
arc.  hf)lh  cmi.tril  b'/  fh'  "low  cod,ing,  and  the  decrease  ofcambined  aw- 
Ikih  lia-H  iiot/iiii;/  In  ih  with  the  ihcrease  of  strength. 

One  iJGT  cent.  "  Iroquois,"  Series  1,  had  1.46  per  cent,  of  c^.  c. 
in  the  |  "^  bar,  which  was  about  one-half  white,  and  c".  o. 
decreased  in  the  other  sizes  to  1;25,  1.05,  0.80.  0.76,  and  0.70. 
In  this  c.ise  strength  decreased  exactly  as  c'';  e.  decreased 
(silicon  and  other  clieiuical  elements  were  practically  uniform  in 
each  size\  and  as  a  chemist  wonld  look  at  it,  it  would  appear 
that  there  could  be  no  oMter  reason  for  decrease  in  strength  than 
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the  decrease  in  combined  carbon,  for  this  is  the  only  chemical 
variable. 

The  fact  is,  however,  the  lessening  of  the  combined  carbon 
made  the  1  -^  test  bar  gray,  and  each  successive  decrease  of 
c*'.  c.  darkened  the  color  and  made  the  casting  more  ductile ;  in 
other  words,  slow  cooling  has  done  for  the  larger  sizes  of  test 
bars  of  the  series  just  what  the  increases  in  silicon  did  for 
the  y'  ^  bars  of  the  six  series,  and  this  should  therefor 
have  increased  the  strength,  and  it  did.  But  the  increase  in 
the  looseness  of  the  grains  on  account  of  the  slow  cooling  de- 
creased the  strength  more  rapidly  than  this  increase  of  streDgtL 
Whatever  the  decrease  in  strength  on  account  of  loose  crystalli- 
zation was,  it  was  lessened  in  Series  1  and  7  by  the  increase  in 
strength  due  to  the  decrease  in  combined  carbon,  with  the  result 
that  the  larger  bars  were  stronger  than  any  others  of  the  six  series. 

A  further  proof  is  found  in  the  various  series  in  which  com- 
bined cfirbon  is  the  same  in  each  size  of  test  bar ;  for  example, 
Series  10,  Charts  11.  find  III.,  which  was  from  a  foundry  mixture, 
in  which  the  grain  was  closed  by  using  No.  1  charcoal  iron, 
"  Hinkle,"  for  softness,  and  good  small  machinery  scrap  to  dose 
the  grain ;  c^.  c.  remained  the  same  in  all  sizes  of  test  bars,  but 
the  decrease  in  strength  follows  the  general  law. 

Another  example  proving  the  same  thing  is  Series  2,  "Iro- 
quois," in  Charts  I.  and  IV.     The  silicon  has  been  increased 
about  .20  of  1  per  cent.,  and  in  all  but  the  ^"  n  bars  the  com- 
bined carbon  is  uniform  at  about  .54  per  cent.,  but  slow  cooling 
decreases  strength  in  the  large  test  bars,  exactly  the  same  as  in 
Series  1.     The  increase  in  silicon  has,  in  the  ^"  d  bar,  taken  out 
brittleness,  by  diminishing  combined  carbon,  and  has  thereby 
increased  the   strength  45  pounds.     This   increase  in   silicon 
causes  the  grain  to  become  coarse,  in  the  larger  bars,  more 
ra])idly  than  in  Series  1.     The  large  bars  grow  weak  ftister  in 
Series  2  than  in  Series  1,  in  spite  of  the  combined  carbon  not 
d<^croasing  in  the  larger  bars.     In  Series  15,  Charts  I.,  IV.,  and 
v.,  the  \"  n  bar  begins  with  0.10  of  1  per  cent.  combine<l  carbon, 
and  there  is  not  enough  decrease  in  this  element,  in  the  larger 
bars,  to  make  any  difference  in  any  respect,  but  slow  cooling 
causes  the  same  proportional  weakening  of  the  larger  bars.    The 
closest  examination  of  each  series  shows  how,  from  a  chemioftl 
view,  the  opinion  originated,  that  combined  carbon  controlled 
strength  ;  but  the  same  close  study  will  not  show  a  single  proof 
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that  it  does  this.     But  we  find  the  most  concluBive  proof  that 
the  existence   of  combined  ctirbon  has  no  inUnence,  nnless  to 

weaken  a  caatiug  by  makiug  it  brittle. 

TABLE  V. 
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3.00 
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1 


GTupliili':  C'.iTljfjii. — The  general  opinion  ia  that  ii  cansea  weak- 
uens.  Tlie  carbon  in  a  casting,  so  far  as  has  been  proved,  is 
either  combined  or  graphitic.  It  one  decreases  the  other  must 
increase;  tlierofore,  if  combined  carbon  produced  strength,  the 
same  fact.s  that  seemed  to  waiTant  this  conclusion  of  the 
chemists  seemed  to  provi.'  that  graphitic  carbon  produced  weak- 
ness, Again,  in  graphitic  iron  the  grain  was  coarse,  and  the 
flakes  of  gi-aphite  hiy  between  the  grains,  and  it  seemed  self- 
evident  that  these  grajjliitic  flakes  must  of  necessity  separate 
the  grains  of  iron  and  cut  the  casting  up. 

What  are  the  facts'?  Tbe  same  proof  that  has  been  produced 
in  the  case  of  combined  carbon,  to  disprove  the  accepted  opin- 
ion, will  apply  regarding  graphitic  carbon,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here. 
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From  an  examination  of  these  series,  strength  or  weakness 
seem  to  be  absolutely  independent  of  this  element.  The  loose- 
ness of  the  grain,  produced  by  slow  cooling,  so  separates  the 
grains  that  there  seems  to  be  more  than  enough  room  for  the 
flakes  of  graphite  to  lie  in  the  open  spaces.  It  may  be  even 
doubted  if  the  graphite  ever  gets  between  the  grains  to  make 
their  union  less  perfect.  The  graphitic  scales  seem  to  have 
formed  in  the  spaces  after  the  openings  have  been  formed,  and 
either  act  as  a  cushion,  or  the  scales  lie  loosely  in  the  cavities. 
This  latter  supposition  seems  plausible,  from  the  fact  that  when 
pig  iron,  or  a  casting  as  large  as  a  pig  of  iron,  is  broken,  scales 
of  graphite  fall  out  in  great  abundance. 

The  chemist  could,  however,  draw  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  which  has  obtained  general  credence. 

TABLE  VI. 
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8  48 
3.30 


4.00 
3.83 
3.82 
8.24 
8.36 
3.37 


3.28 
3.11 
3.15 


8. HO 
8.10 
3.28 
3.89 


3.88    3  84^ 
8.91     8. 875 


8.(;8 
3.75 
3.52 
8.81 


3.718 
3  7<I0 
3.553 
3.370 


4.01  4  iMM) 

8.84  8.888 

8.83  3.855 

8.27  3.240 

8.31  3.330 

3.30  3  :M3 


3.2S  8  mVi 
3.15  8.145 
3.1t»    3.146 


3.75  8.806 

3.06  3.085 

8.81  8.886 

8.86  3.8S8 


lotii/  Carlxm. — The  l)earing  of  total  carlK)n  on  the  question  of 
strength  is  very  interesting.  The  series  described  in  this  paper 
do  not  present  enough  data  to  form  any  conclusions.     The  only 
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to  make  comparisons  is  to  compare  series  containing  es- 
the  same  silicon,  and  otherwise  substantially  having  the 
1  chemical  composition.  Then  it  would  take  a  large  number 
ats  to  prove  anything,  for  any  influence  that  would  cause  the 
1  to  be  close  would  increase  strength  independently  of  chem- 
composition,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make 
ratory  experiments  on  carbon  in  cast  iron  and  preserve  uni- 
ity  in  the  rest  of  the  composition.  It  will  not  answer  to 
wrought  scrap,  for  this  will  not  only  decrease  carbon,  but 
u  same  time  the  percentage  of  every  other  element;  and  also 
use  such  scrap  will  close  the  grain  and  increase  strength, 
pendently  of  the  lessening  of  carbon.  It  is  therefore  im- 
ible  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  subject  at  the  present  time. 


TABLE  TO. 


i 

P^  CKT.   . 

r  8.LPHV. 

Va 

oia 

3 

.040 

.040 

.040 

.039 

.039 

.039 

.033 

4 

.OW 

-046 

.047 

.040 

,044 

.044 

5 

.017 

.021 

.037 

.031 

.030 

.030 

6 

.084 

.083 

.034 

.083 
.033 

.038 
.080 

.028 

g 

7 

.039 

.030 

.031 

.080 

-Oil 

.010 

.010 

0 

.015 

.nil 

.009 

,010 

.010 

.007 

10 

.031 

.013 

.017 

.019 

.030 

.038 

11 

.030 

.037 

.02,5 

.030 

.037 

„ 

.oai 

-030 

.033 

.038 

.035 

.003 
.091 

.096     1     .100 
.OS!)     ,     .001 

.093 
.003 

.094 

.091 

.090 

15 

.088 

.093          .088 

.out) 

.087 

.089 

Breilinir&Co 

10 

,(12,', 

.030 

.081 

.029 

.080 

.089 

ilphnr. — These  nineteen  series  bring  out  many  interesting 
1  regarding  this  nif  tallnid.     The  univerfial  opinion 
hat  sulphur  is  a  damage  to  cast  iron.     I  started  to  prove 
L  the  uiLieteeu  3t;rics  liow  opinions,  as  they  exist,  originated, 
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and  have  tlius  far  succeeded ;  but  in  this  case  of  sulphur  we  cut 
find  nothing  to  show  a  ground  for  the  origin  of  the  opinion  that 
prevails.  Sulphur  is  not  bv  any  means  uniform  in  the  nineteen 
series,  but  there  is  not  the  least  indication  of  evil  result  from  its 
presence  in  the  series  containing  the  highest  sulphur.  The 
variation  between  the  sulphur  of  Series  5  and  6,  "  Iroquois,"  or 
between  4  and  o,  is  enough  to  influence  grain  or  strength,  if  the 
general  opinion  is  correct,  but  those  with  the  highest  sulphur 
show  the  most  open  gi*ain  and  are  the  softest.  In  "Hinkle," 
Series  7  and  8,  tlie  cui*A'es  are  parallel,  and  sulphur  does  not 
exert  any  evil  influence.  In  Series  14,  13,  and  15  the  sulphur  is 
about  as  high  as  is  ever  found  in  gray  castings,  and  yet  these 
series  show  both  small  and  large  castings  beyond  reproacL  No 
chill,  no  blow-holes,  very  low  shrinkage,  and  very  high  strengtL 
The  liigh  strength  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  the  high  sulphnr, 
for  strc^ngth  does  not  increase  with  any  uniformity  as  sulphur 
increases. 


TABLE  Vni. 


Iroquois. 


Hinkle 


Southern 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


14 
13 
15 


C\  G.  Bretting&C^o.  10 

Mich.  Mai.  Iron  Co.  17 

B.-mont.Milos  &  Co.  18 

A.  Whitnev  &  Sons.  19 


Per  Cknt.  or  Phosphorus. 


.201 
.164 
.258 
.211 
.264 
.801 


.yo9 


199 
161 
,260 
,218 
275 
296 


.809 

.801 

.820 

.828 

.9S0 

.975 

.197 

.168     i 

.258 

.218 

.275 

295 


.795 
.880 
.972 


.199 

.198    1 

i     .168 

.160 

.251 

.250 

.220 

.222 

.800 

.255 

.800 

.290 

.800 

.ao4 

.817 

.880 

.973 
.825 

.971 

.828    1 

3:i0    I     .327 

Average,  .222  per  cent. 
.842    " 
.858    " 


*< 


<( 


ti 


.soo 

.161 

■^\ 

.218 

.888 
.80« 

.7»7 
.935 


^    .Vj 
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PiR  Cm.  or  Ha 

a»in 

I'D 

1    □ 

f  a 

i    n 

a 

.81 

.80 

.81 

.80 

.33 

3 

.48 

4 

.85 

.80 

.32 

.88 

.34 

.35 

n 

.86 

.39 

.37 

.88 

6 

.48 

.46 

.41 

.40 

.44 

.43 

Hinkle 

7 

.44 

.47 

.48 

« 

.87 

.34 

.37 

811 

.35 

.37 

.47 

.49 

.47 

.51 

10 

-41 

.58 

.74 

.71     1 

fW 

.64 

.54 

13 

.m 

.56 

.03 

.S6 

.54 

.61 

Snuthecn 

14 

.59 

.60 

.BS 

.fiO 

.38 

.04 

IS 

.43 

.48 

.43 

47 

.40 

.41 

IB 

.60 

.40 

.50 

.50 

.49 

.31 

C.li.BrettingilCo. 

IB 

.67 

.   .88 

.37     ' 

.8R 

.86 

.38 

AvHrnge.  .863 

It. 

Benif'iit.MileaACo. 

A,  Whitney  JiSnna. 

19 

.850 

Tables  VIII.  and  IX.  give  the  percentages  of  phosphorus  and 
manganese  in  each  bar  of  each  series,  bnt  the  variation  ia  too 
small  to  allow  of  an  opinion  regarding  these  metalloids. 

These  results  of  chemical  dfiterminations  are  given  in  this 
paper  to  show  the  composition  of  the  castings.  The  question  of 
chemical  analysis  and  its  bearing  on  mixtures  of  cast  iron  will 
lie  treated  by  Mr.  Dickman  in  the  committee's  report. 

The  question  of  tensile  strength  and  of  the  use  of  test  bars  of 
other  shapes  will  also  be  treated  by  members  of  the  committee 
most  competent  to  handle  these  subjects. 

The  presentation  of  the  foregoing  paper  on  transverse  strength, 
before  the  committee  are  ready  for  a  final  report,  is  for  the  pnr- 
poHe  of  giving  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  cast  iron. 


P,;,f.  ./. 
I'omarkiibli- 
silicon.  ;iriil 


.—The   author  lias  given   ns  some  very 

■,  csijeeiallj'  as  showing  the  influence  of 
'  [iriivi'  the  proposition.     Now,  I  wish  to 
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question  the  correctness  of  his  logic.  lie  says,  very  decidedly, 
that  these  tests  show  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  cast  iron  does 
not  at  all  follow  the  law  of  the  ordinary  formula,  as  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  square  of  the  depth,  directly  as  the  width  and 
inversely  as  the  length.  Well,  that,  of  course,  we  know.  Xow, 
when  he  has  granted  that,  the  very  foundation  of  his  argument 
has  dropi)ed  from  under  it,  because  all  of  these  strengths,  on  Iwrs, 
from  one-half  inch  square  up  to  four  inches  square,  have  been 
reduced  to  equivalent  strengths  at  one-half  inch  square  by  these 
same  formulae  which  he  says  cannot  be  credited.  How  does  he 
get  the  equivalent  strength  of  a  half-inch  cross-section  from  a  one 
inch,  one  by  two  inch,  three  inches  square,  or  four  inches  square 
cross-section  (  How  does  he  find  the  equivalent  strength  of  a  half- 
inch  cross-section  from  these  larger  tests,  except  by  using  the 
ordinary  formula  ?  He  does  not  say  that  he  has  used  it,  but  I 
take  it  that  he  has  used  the  ordinarv  formula. 

J/r.  Keej>. — The  ordinary  formula?     Yes,  sir. 

rrqfc'^myr  Johumn. — Xow,  if  there  1x3  anything  in  theconiposi* 
tion  which  causes  the  ordinary  formula  to  l>e  more  correct  in  one 
siz(j  than  it  is  in  another  size — Jis,  for  instance,  the  introduction  of 
silicon — it*  that  causes  the  discrepancy,  whatever  it  be,  we  have  a 
further  error  introduced  by  applying  an  erroneous  formula ;  if  that 
etfect  be  diflferent  for  large  sizes  from  what  it  is  for  small  sizes,  then 
we  may  trace  all  of  these  results,  {xjrhaps,  dii^ectly  to  the  eri*oneous 
formula  used  in  his  deductions.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
stud  viuir  the  effect  of  silicon  on  cast  iron,  and  1  have  alwavs  found 
uiiy  tests  were  made  in  tension,  with  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  elongation  or  stretch  with  a  very  delicate  appiiratus)  that  a  sili- 
con iron  is  much  more  ductile,  or  it  stretches  very  much  more  than 
an  iron  which  is  low  in  silicon.     Very  well.     Xow,  what  causes  the 

error  in   the   formula  /'='-: -yyr/,  where  /*=  the  so-called  tensile 

stress  on  the  outer  fibres,  Tr=  load  at  centre,  /  =  length, 
b  =  breadth,  and  h  =  height  of  s|)ecimen  i  Please  understand 
that  in  all  of  th(»se  tables  he  has  given  us,  where  lie  has  reiluced 
lo  ecjuivalenl  strength  of  half-inch  si>ecimens,  he  might  just  :is 
well  have  given  us  the  ukkIuIus  of  rupture  i)er  siiuare  inch.  /.  in 
every  case,  so  that  we  might  think  of  all  tiiese  values  as  being  the 
old  familiar  modulus  of  rui)ture,  which  we  know  is  from  3*»JXK) 
to  40.000  jKjunds  in  ciist  iron  which  has  a  tensile  sti'ength  of  20,«KK) 
pounds.     AVhat  we  call  tensile  strength  on  the  extreme  fibre  is 
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really  about  twice  the  actual  tensile  strength,  so  that  the  error  is 
enormous.  Now,  what  causes  th,it  discrepancy  between  theory 
and  practice  t  If  the  material  were  perfectly  elastic  up  to  rupture 
there  would  be  no  discrepancy.  That,  I  think,  scientiHc  men  are 
perfectly  agreed  upon.  That  is,  the  formula  is  true  inside  the 
elastic  limit,  and  if  the  elastic  limit  worn  the  rupturing  limit,  then 
it  would  be  true  up  to  rupture.  Now,  since  the  formula  fails 
because  the  material  is  not  perfectly  elastic,  and  because  a  tensile 
strain  diagram  is  a  curved  inst&id  of  being  a  straiglit  line  to 
rupture,  it  is  evident  the  more  ductile  the  cast  iron  the  more,  tlie 
error  in  applying  the  formula ;  that  is,  a  kind  of  iron  which  is 
more  plastic  and  gives  a  greater  development  of  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  curve  is  the  iron  which  will  show  the  greatest  error  on 
applying  tiie  ordinary  formula  to  it  at  rupture.  Now,  the  highly 
silicated  iron  develops  a  much  longor  horizontal  component  of  the 
curve  than  an  iron  low  in  silicon.  Then  that  is  the  very  iron 
which,  it  the  ordinary  formula  is  applied  to  it  at  rupture,  will  give 
the  greatest  error — that  is,  it  will  develop  the  greatret  strength 
of  the  extreme  fibre.  If,  therefore,  the  formula  of  reduction 
involves  a  greater  error  for  highly  siiicated  iron  than  for  low  sili- 
cated iron,  then  may  not  this  wonderful  difference  in  the  apparent 
transverse  strengtii  of  cast  iron  varying  so  much  in  silicon  be 
largely  due  to  tlie  varying  error  introduced  by  the  application  of 
the  formula?  I  am  afraid  it  is  probable  that  that  is  so.  and  there- 
fore I  am  not  willing  to  accept  a  transverse  test  of  cast  iron  as 
any  evidence  of  the  true  tensile  strength  of  the  iron.  The  so-called 
transverse  strength  of  cast  iron  has  no  existence  in  fact.  What 
we  figure  out  as  SO.OOO  and  40,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
stress  on  the  extreme  fibre  is  a  fiction.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
fact.  There  is  no  tensile  strain  of  +0.000  pounds  to  the  squaro 
inch  anywhere  in  tlie  bar,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  mere  convention- 
ality. Now,  the  only  way,  it  seems  to  me,  to  determine  what 
etfeet  cither  molecular  change,  crystallization,  or  chemical  change 
has  to  do  with  tiio  real  strength  of  the  iron,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to 
make  tensile  tests  of  varying  sizes.  I  think  we  can,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  done  ;  anil  this  committee  would  do  well  to  take  up 
that  subject,  and  if  this  method  of  making  tests  produces  the  same 
thing,  tlii-n  I  would  agree  that  the  result  is  wholly  due  to  the 
composition  !in<l  the  crystalline  form,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  J.  L.  diih'HI'-. — I  would  like  to  ask  what  we  care  about 
the  tensile  sttx-ngiii  of  cast  iron.     What  do  we  use  it  for  J 
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Professor  Johnson. — I  will  answer  that.  In  studying  the  effects 
of  the  chemical  composition  on  strength,  we  must  use  tensile 
strength  because  the  tensile  strength  is  the  only  strength  it  has 
wliicli  concerns  us.  Compressive  strength  is,  of  course,  far  beyond 
what  we  need.  It  is  the  tensile  strength  which  gives  us  the  croBa- 
breaking  strength.  But  we  cannot  determine  the  actual  tensile 
strength  by  the  cross-breaking  test,  and  we  want  to  eliminate 
these  errors,  which  necessarily  creep  in  from  a  variation  in  size  in 
the  cross-breaking  specimens,  if  possible. 

Prof,  R.  C.  Carjyenter. — This  matter  strikes  me  in  a  very 
different  way  from  what  it  does  Professor  Johnson.     It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  it  makes  any  great  difference  to  us  what  the 
tlieory  regarding  the  breaking  of  cast  iron  may  be.     The  desired 
thing  with  us  at  present  is  to  have  a  theory  which  will  agree 
practically  with  our  results.    A  rational  theory  can  be  produced 
when  sufficient  data  are  collected.    It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  tensile  strength  of  cast  iron  is  of  very  much  importance  in 
practical  application.     If  it  were  important  it  would  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  determine  it  accurately  in  a  testing  machine,  because  of 
the  brittleness  of  the  iron.     It  is  difficult  to  hold  specimens  in  a 
testing  machine  so  that  they  can  be  broken  fairly  and  truly ;  but 
even  if  we  had  such  results,  I  do  not  know  where,  in  practice,  they 
would  be  of  very  much  value  to  us.     Now  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  coefficient  which  we  get  for  transverse  strength  is  not  the 
same  as  the  coefficient  for  tensile  strength,  and  we  could  look  for 
no  agreement,  since  the  coefficiencies  of  transverse  strength  are 
applicable  only  to  highly  elastic  bodies  and  to  those  in  which  the 
neutral  axis  occupies  an  assigned  position.     It  seems  to  me  we 
might  as  well  base  our  work  on  transverse  as  on  tensile  strength, 
and  let  the  theory  go  until  it  can  be  made  to  adjust  the  difiference 
pointed  out  by  Professor  JTohnson.     Mr.  Keep's  work  will,  in  my 
opinion,  do  much  to  throw  light  on  this  matter. 

Pnfemor  Jolmson. — I  claim  that  we  shall.  We  shall  come 
nearer  to  the  real  tensile  strength  for  brittle  than  for  tough  or 
ductile  cast  iron.  You  may  have  two  kinds  of  iron,  both  having 
a  tensile  stn»ngtli  of  20,0(10  ])ounds ;  one,  being  brittle,  will  have  a 
cross-breaking  strength  of  30,000  pounds;  another,  being  tough 
and  ductile,  will  have  a  cross-breaking  strength  of  40,000  or 
4r),000  pounds.  So  that  this  introduction  of  silicon,  which  pro- 
duces this  change,  also  causes  the  wide  difference  in  relationship 
between  the  tensile  strength  and  the  cross-breaking  strength,  and, 
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therefore,  may  produce  the  very  results  which  the  author  has 
credited  wholly  to  another  cause. 

Mr.  Ous.  C.  Henning. — I  would  like  to  say  that  the  eommittee 
has  been  very  careful  to  observe  the  elastic  behavior  of  these  bars 
just  as  well  as  the  ultimate  strength;  that  the  committee  is  not 
concerned  with  the  strength  of  cast  iron ;  that  the  committee  is 
mainly  concerned  with  devising  methods  by  which  cast  'won  can 
be  tested.  "We  have  tension  pieces  which  can  be  tested  as  soon  as 
we  get  to  them.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  transverse  test  or 
the  tension  test  is  right,  but  we  do  know  that  we  have  these 
results.  We  know  that  the  half-inch  bare  and  all  intermediate 
bars  are  plotted  in  the  same  way  on  the  basie  of  deduction  from 
the  breaking  strength.  Whether  that  is  right  or  wrong  has  noth- 
ing to  do  u-ith  those  bars,  because  the  diagrams  ai'e  all  produced 
in  a  similar  manner.  If  the  method  is  wrong  because  the  fonnula 
does  not  hold,  that  does  not  necessarily  vitiate  these  curves.  It 
may  vitiate  the  exact  termination  of  the  curves  and  the  points 
between,  but  the  proportionate  changes  will  be  the  same.  So  I 
do  not  care  what  the  results  are.  But  the  committee  thinks  that 
the  general  character  of  the  curve  is  very  indicative  of  certain 
things  that  have  been  observetl.  We  have  no  results  as  yet  on 
tensile  tests,  so  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  has  a  right  to  say  that 
"he  thinks  he  will  get  better  results,"  when  he  has  not  had  any 
experience  in  that  direction.  We  have  had  experience  with  trans- 
verse tests,  and  if  you  will  only  give  us  time  we  will  find  out 
whether  we  will  have  to  discard  these  or  whether  we  can  go  on 
and  arrive  at  some  results.  These  papers  are  Mr.  Keep's  mono- 
graphs, based  on  work  done  for  tho  committee ;  they  are  not  the 
committee's  report;  and  when  we  get  all  our  figures  together  the 
eommittee  will  say  whether  its  work  is  all  for  nothing  or  whether 
a  new  method  for  making  tests  can  be  suggestetl.  I  know,  in 
regard  to  the  tension  lest,  that  there  is  only  one  machine  which 
will  give  correct  results.  In  spite  of  the  good  qualities  of  many 
others,  they  carmot  make  correct  testa  unless  a  tower  is  built  above 
them,  and  to  attach  the  test  piece  to  a  long  rod,  so  that  there  is  no 
possible  way  of  producing  a  lateral  strain.  If  that  is  not  done 
you  cannot  test  the  cast  iron  in  tension  and  get  results  worth 
having.  But  the  committee  is  going  to  find  out  whether  all  tliis 
work  will  lead  to  a  true  indication  of  the  properties  of  cast  iron. 

Prtifesxijf  Citrptnier. — It  seems  to  ine  that  the  difference  in 
these  results,  due  tu  this  change  of  form,  length,  and  size  of  test 
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sju^cimens,  has  been  very  much  magnified.  I  looked  over  the 
liguies  umlerlying  the  results  of  this  paper  quite  carefully  at  one 
time,  and  I  thought  that  they  ran  as  nearly  in  accord  as  one  could 
possibly  expect.  These  figures,  I  see,  do  not  accompany  the 
n^port  iis  published. 

Mr.  I).  Z.  Bariies. — I  think  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  John- 
son foi*  starting  this  very  good  discussion,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  a  question,  that  is,  if  he  has  taken  the  actual  extension 
curve,  and  calculated  the  transverse  breaking  strength  of  the 
si)ecimen  ?  I  have  done  this  for  steel,  and  reached  some  very 
satisfactory  results.  With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent a  diagram  showing  what  I  mean.     The  ordinary  formula 


stretch 

Fig.  801. 


assumes  an  extension  curve  hke  AC  (Fig.  301),  in  which  the 
extension  is  measured  horizontallv  and  the  tensile  resistance  verti- 
cally.  The  true  extension  curve,  as  shown  by  Professor  Johnson, 
is  something  like  ABC.  Taking,  now,  a  specimen,  and  putting  a 
point  of  support  at  each  end  (Fig.  302),  and  applying  the  load 
in  the  centre,  the  formula  assumes  a  stress  on  the  different  fibres 
represented  by  the  straight  line  AC  The  true  stress  on  the 
fil»res  is  represented  ])v  a  line  something  like  ABG^  ending  at  the 
siime  ix)int  Jis  the  straight  line.  Now,  by  multiplying  the  stress 
on  these  fibres  by  the  distance  from  the  centre  and  by  the  area 
of  each  point  of  the  section,  we  get  nearer  the  true  calculated 
strength  of  the  specimen.  Xow,  in  some  cases  of  steel,  ronnd  and 
s(}uare  sections,  I  find  that  the  strength  shown  by  the  oaloulation 
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that  I  have  indic;iteil  is  almost  uxitctly  that  shown  in  the  testiiifj 
machine. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Johnson  if  he  has  made  any  calcu- 
lations of  this  sort  that  check  up  (taking  his  tensile  strengths  as  a 
basis)  with  the  observed  strength  of  cast  iron  under  a  transverse 
test? 

Professor  Jo/mson. — Yes,  sir.  By  taking  both  the  tensile  and 
the  compressive  strain  diagram,  plotting  the  one  on  the  one 
side,  as  Mr.  Barnes  has  done,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side, 
equating  tlio  two  areas — those  two  areas  must  be  equal — and.  bv 
keeping  them  equal,  making  use  of  the  diagrams — the  moment  of 
resistance  is  made  up  of  one  of  these  ureas  into  the  distance 
between  the  centres  oC  gravity  of  the  two,  and  working  out  the 


moment  of  resistance  ;  in  that  way  you  can  show  that  the  strength 
of  the  beam  is  just  what  it  proves  to  be ;  so  that  yon  can  make 
iheiiry  and  ])ractico  agree. 

Mr.  Hciinhig. — And  the  formula  holds  good  at  the  point  of 
fracture,  according  to  that? 

Mr.  //■  i>nu);f.—'Vhen  it  does  hold  good  i 

Prof'giio)'  Joltimiiii. — Xo,  not  the  ordinary  formula;  but  a  for- 
mula which  would  be  adapted  to  these  curves  would  hold  good  at 
the  point  of  fracture. 

Mi:  a.  Surge. — It  strikes  me  that  an  attempt  is  being  miuio  to 
introduce  theorizing  into  a  matter  upon  which  gentlemen  who 
have  had  considerable  experience  are  now  working  for  us  on  this 
cominillce.     We  kntiw  ihat  wt>  do  not  want  to  use  cast  iron  for  a 
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tensile  member  in  any  case.  We  may  know  that  it  is  amply 
strong  for  a  compression  member.  But  we  are  not  always  certain 
of  it  where  we  have  to  use  it  under  transverse  strains;  and  as  all 
the  testing  work  hitherto,  in  foundries,  has  been  done  with  trans* 
veree  tests  on  cast  iron,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  is 
working  in  the  right  direction  in  that  way.  In  case  theory  and 
j)ractice  do  not  harmonize,  I  should  certainly  desire  to  reject 
theory.  If  we  will  complete  our  theory  after  the  committee  gets 
through  with  its  actual  tests,  instead  of  attempting  to  harmonize 
the  tests  of  steel  witii  those  of  cast  iron — steel  being  used  for  ten- 
sile work,  and  cast  iron  for  compression  and  transverse  work— I 
tiiink  we  will  be  workin<r  more  in  the  direction  that  is  actually 
re(|uired  in  practice.  As  Mr.  Keep  has  shown  in  his  paper,  for 
the  various  sizes  of  specimens  which  he  has  tested  there  are  varia- 
tions which  are  not  directly  explainable  by  our  present  theories. 
As  Mr.  Ilenning  has  suggested,  let  us  give  the  committee  a  chance 
to  tell  us  just  what  they  are  doing,  and  afterwards  we  can  theorize 
on  the  subject. 

If  cast  iron  is  to  be  used  under  tensile  strain,  as,  for  instance,  in 
a  steam-engine  cylinder,  then  we  can  readily  deduce  the  tensile 
strength  from  a  test  of  transverse  strength,  by  reversing  the  ordi- 
nary nKjthod  employed  for  determining  the  transverse  strength  of 
a  beam,  when  the  dimensions  and  tensile  strength  are  given. 

As  the  character  of  the  iron  is  different  in  a  four-inch  square 
test  bar  from  that  in  a  one-inch  square  bar,  we  must  take  the  test 
bar  whose  character  most  nearly  conforms  to  that  of  the  casting 
we  are  figuring  on  :  otherwise  we  will  make  a  mistake  similar  to 
that  which  would  occur  if  we  determined  the  strength  of  an  ingot 
directly  from  the  proportionate  strength  of  a  fine  wire  produced 
from  this  ingot. 

Mr.  Keep. — To  find  the  relative  strength  of  test  bars  of  different 

sizes  the  stren<2:th  of  a  unit  of  each  must  be  found.     The  unit 

which  I  have  selected  is  one  foot  long  and  one-half  inch  square. 

Wl 
The  formula  is  m;  =  , .  .     For  a  test  bar  3  inches  square  by  2  feet 

25  200  X  2 
hmg,  with  strength  :^5,200  pounds,  i^  =  '^^ — ^^ —  =  233  pounds. 

Professor  Johnson  objects  to  the  use  of  this  formula.  If  the  grain 
of  each  size  of  test  bar  had  been  the  same,  this  formula  would 
have  given  the  same  strength  |)er  unit ;  but  the  grain  grows  coarser 
as  the  size  increas(\s,  and  for  this  reason  the  strength  per  unit  de- 
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The  application  of  this  formula  is  a  simple  reiiuetion 
of  area,  and  shows  the  relative  decrease  in  strengtli  tine  to  slower 
cooling,  caused  by  an  increase  of  size. 

The  relative  variation  in  strength  of  test  Imrs  of  the  same  size, 
caused  by  an  increase  of  silicon,  can  be  seen  in  the  actual  str<>ngtli 
of  the  bars,  Table  I,,  or  by  the  strength  per  unit,  Table  II.  The 
trength  per  unit  of  the  3-ineh  square  bai-s  is  found  by  dividing 
each  actual  strength  by  108.  Both  of  these  tables  show  that  an 
increase  of  silicon  weakens  large  bars  and  strengthens  small  bars. 
Professor  Johnson  doubts  this,  but  says  that  if  the  committee 
will  make  tensile  tests  of  varying  sizes  of  test  bars,  and  If  such 
tests  produce  the  same  result  as  the  transverse  tests,  he  will  aTee 
that  the  result  is  due  to  composition,  and  the  crystalline  form. 

The  following  are  the  tests  that  he  asks  for : 


..... 

,.Si.. 

Av.  FIB  ™n. 

BIMCOB. 

TIMnuc  SpiiN 

.T..™,  ."  o. 

■a»..,.io..-, 

Aati  .tn  a". 

''°'°°" 

.81 
l.GO 
1.88 
3,01 
3.19 
a, 04 

80,000 

30,580 
23,050 
21,850 
29,425 

!6,700 
32,300 
20.450 

19.750 
10,700 

Htnki- 

10 

11 

13 

I^IT 
1,67  ■ 

3.71 
3.06 

IS.n.'iO 

17.700 

17,700 
15,850 

14.800 

17^666 

17.000 

iV.TOO 

Souitem 

U 
18 

2.81 
8.18 

a,  50 

14,000 
23,B3fi 
24,400 

30.500 
30,800 

Table  X.  gives  the  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  (per  unit) 
of  two  sizes  of  bai's  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  transverse  bars 
shown  in  Tubks  I.  and  II. 

The  Iroquois  ami  the  Southern  series  show  exactly  the  same 
results  as  the  transverse  tests,  viz.,  that  an  increase  in  size  enlarges 
the  grain  and  weakens  the  ciisting  ;  and  that,  as  silicon  increases, 
large  castings  ^'j'uw  weakiir.  and  small  castings  grow  stronger. 
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Professor  Johnson  says  that  tlie  correct  transverse  strength  of 
cast  iron  can  be  computed  from  the  tensile  strength,  but  not  vice 
Vf-rstf.     It  seems  strange  that  the  rule  will  not  reverse. 

Theory  and  practice  will  be  in  perfect  accord  when  the  nature 
of  cast  iron  is  uudei'stood.  Formulae  or  graphic  methods  will  be 
ai'ranged,  by  which  the  strength  of  one  size  of  test  bar  can  be 
computed  from  that  of  another  size. 

The  committee  have  authorized  the  presentation  of  this  series 
of  monogm])hs  on  the  character  of  cast  iron,  to  show  a  reason  for 
their  conclusions  regarding  methods  of  testing. 
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KEEP'S  COOLING  CURVES  ^i— A  STUDY  OF  MOLECULAR 
CHANGES  IN  METALS  DUE  TO  VARYING  TEMPER- 
A  TUBES, 

BY  W.  J.  KEEP,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

(Member  of  the  Society,  and  of  its  Committee  on  Standard  Tests  and  Methods  of  Testing 

Materials.) 

In  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  last  December  %  I  endeavored 
to  show  that  a  measure  of  the  shrinkage  would  indicate  whether  a 
mixture  of  cast  iron  needed  more  or  less  silicon.  In  my  reply  to 
the  discussion  of  that  paper  I  made  the  following  statement: 
"  The  question  has  been  raised  whether  cast  iron  expands  at  the 
instant  of  solidification.  There  is  no  such  instant.  Each  crystal 
forms  and  shrinks  on  itself,  and  even  if  it  did  expand,  it  is  not 
until  such  crystals  are  numerous  enough  to  form  a  rigid  shell  that 

*  Presented  at  the  Detroit  meeting  (Jane,  1895)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  TransaetianB* 

f  The  discovery  of  these  cooling  curves  was  made  too  late  to  allow  a  full 
chemical  analysis  to  be  made  of  each  of  the  test  bars,  but  it  seemed  a  matter  of 
so  much  importance  in  the  future  study  of  iron  and  steel  that  this  preliminary 
paper  is  presented  to  the  Society,  by  the  writer,  on  behalf  of  your  Committee  on 
Standard  Tests  and  Methods  of  Testing  Materials. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  change  in  curves  takes  place  will  be  determined 
as  soon  as  I  can  arrange  the  patterns  to  cast  the  holes  necessary  to  receive  the 
couples  of  the  pyrometer.  Messrs.  Dickman  and  Mackenzie  have  volunteered  to 
mal^e  all  necessary  analyses  to  determine  the  relation  of  chemical  composition  to 
the  expansions. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Mains,  chemist  of  The  Detroit  Steel  and  Spring  Works,  has  made 
the  deierniinaiions  which  are  now  given,  which  very  materially  add  to  the  inter- 
est of  this  paper.  His  company  made  the  bar  of  mild  steel  casting  shown  in 
Chart  I.  The  Michigan  Bolt  and  Nut  Works  of  Detroit,  who  heat  their  fur- 
naces by  crude  oil,  made  Curves  11a  and  Nos.  31,  32,  38,  84,  and  85  from  rolled 
iron  and  steel.  The  Michigan  Malleable  Iron  Company  of  Detroit,  who  use  only 
charcoal  iron,  made  Curve  No.  10  from  the  white  iron  that  they  pour  into  castings 
for  malleable  iron. 

Mr.  Henry  Pentoii,  draughtsman  of  The  Frontier  Iron  Works  of  Detroit,  has 
done  much  to  help  along  this  work  by  duplicating  drawings. 

X  This  investi<ration  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  made 
at  a  meeting  held  on  December  5,  1S94,  at  which  the  question  of  expansion  of 
cast  iron  was  discussed,  without  reaching  any  conclusion. 
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the  casting  cnu  shriok,  and  any  expaneioD  of  each  crystal  could 
not  affect  the  wliole  castiug."  The  followiog  inreBtigation  wu 
mnde  to  prove  tlie  triitli  or  error  of  this  statement. 

Does  each  Cryslal  Exjxtwi  nn  U  Forma? — When  cast  iron  enten& 
mould  a  tbin  skin  of  solid  iron  is  instantly  formed  by  the  cooling 


action  of  the  sides  i>f  the  mould.  This  is  proren  by  breaJung  » 
casting  which  is  Ktill  fluid  ;  the  cenlral  portion  will  ran  oat,  bnt 
the  skin  will  settle  on  tlie  surface  of  the  metal  which  remuits,  bat 
will  retain  its  own  integrity.  Having  once  formed,  the  heat  of  the 
metal  can  never  luelt  it  again,  though  at  first  it  has  no  rigidilji 
but  is  apparently  iti  an  amorphous  condition.  New  dystab  fonn 
on  the  iuterior  of  tliis  skin  very  rapidly,  and  as  the  mould  premilB 
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any  expansion  outward,  if  there  was  any  expansion  it  would  be 
inward,  which  would  lessen  the  holding  capacity  of  the  interior. 
This  skin  in  a  few  seconds  becomes  rigid.  The  fluid  interior  is 
contained  in  a  rigid  shell  of  the  same  metal  at  practically  the 
same  temperature  as  the  melted  portion.  Fig.  303  shows  the  top  of 
a  runner  from  a  blast  furnace  pig  bed,  the  molten  inside  having 
run  out  The  individual  crystals  must  be  of  the  same  form  as  the 
aggregations,  which  are  regular  octahedrons.  The  edges  of  the 
largest  are  §"  long.  The  mounted  sample  is  perfectly  regular, 
each  edge  ^"  long,  and  was  obtained  at  another  time.  Each 
aggregation  has  formed  independently  of  others,  and  all  are  at- 
tached to  the  outer  shell. 

When  the  sprue  has  a  shell  formed  on  its  top  surface,  if  a  hole 
is  broken  through  it  the  currents  of  the  molten  metal  can  be  seen, 
but  no  metal  ever  exudes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  casting  is  of 
any  considerable  size  the  fluid  metal  will  sink,  and  to  produce  a 
full  casting  more  fluid  metal  must  be  fed  to  it.  This  proves  that 
the  fluid  metal  does  not  expand  as  it  loses  heat,  and  it  also  proves 
that  each  crystal  does  not  expand,  at  least  not  so  fast  as  to  over- 
come the  general  shrinkage  from  loss  of  heat. 

Autographic  Record  of  Shrinkage. — Fig.  304  is  a  cut  of  the 
machine  by  which  this  record  was  made.  A  mould  is  made  of 
a  test  bar  1"  n  by  26"  long.  In  the  front  of  the  flask,  near 
the  ends  of  this  mould,  recesses  are  cut  to  allow  the  ends  of  the 
mould  to  i)e  reached.  The  top  of  each  end  of  the  mould  is  cov- 
ered with  a  piece  of  tin  having  a  \"  round  hole  through  it,  the 
two  holes  being  24^"  apart.  The  autographic  machine  is  at- 
tached to  the  mould  in  each  recess  by  a  \"  round  pin  which  pro- 
jects upwards  to  form  a  bearing  for  the  arms  which  are  to  transmit 
the  motion  of  the  test  bar.  The  inner  end  of  each  arm  is  2"  long, 
and  tlie  outer  end  is  20"  long.  Through  the  inner  end  of  the 
arms  is  a  \"  hole  corresponding  with  the  hole  in  the  tin  cover  of 
the  mould.  Tlirough  each  of  these  is  passed  a  ^"  pin  of  Stubbs 
steel.  The  inner  end  of  this  pin  projects  downward  through  the 
mould.  Tiiis  pin  is  located  at  the  front  edge  of  the  mould,  so  that 
the  first  skin  formed  shall  embrace  it.  The  outer  ends  of  the  arms 
multiply  any  motion  of  the  ends  of  test  bar  ten  times.  The  right- 
hand  arm  moves  a  slide  which  carries  a  recording  pencil,  and  the 
left-hand  arm  moves  a  slide  upon  which  is  located  a  cylinder  which 
contains  the  ruled  record  paper,  and  also  carries  a  clock  which  al- 
lows the  cylinder  to  turn  once  each  hour.     The  paper  is  ruled  in 
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1"  squares,  each  divided  into  twentieths.  The  cylinder  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  12  inches,  which  makes  each  inch  measured  cironm- 
ferentiallj  on  drum  equal  to  fire  minutes  of  time.  As  one  arm 
moves  the  pencil  and  the  other  moves  the  slide  which  carries  the 
cylinder  and  clock  in  an  opposite  directioo,  the  record  is  the  sum 
of  the  motions  of  the  two  ends  of  the  test  bar,  and  as  this  is  2 
feet  long,  to  find  the  motion  of  the  test  bar  per  foot  of  length,  the 
record  must  be  divided  bj  20.  If  the  record  shows  a  motion  of 
the  pencil  to  be  half  an  inch,  or  ten  of  the  smiill  divisions,  the 
motion  of  each  end  of  the  bar  would  be  i  of  one  division,  or  j^^. 

The  frame  of  the  machine  ia  of  wood,  to  prevent  expansion  or 
contraction,  and  the  apparatus  with  the  test  bar  is  entirely  self- 
contained. 

Shrinkage  Cu^-ves. — As  metals  expand  as  they  receive  heat,  and 
shrink  in  proportion  as  they  lose  heat,  the  record  of  such 
simple  shrinkage  should  be  a  ciirve  showing  these  proportions. 
Chart  I.  shows  such  curves  from  the  most  common  metals.  A 
shrinkage  takes  place  while  the  metal  is  stj]]  fluid  which  causes 
the  metal  in  the  gate  to  sink,  yet  the  pina  in  the  end  of  the  test 
bar  will  not  move  until  the  casting  is  solid,  and  such  shrinkage 
in  the  fluid  metal  cannot  alter  the  size  of  the  casting.  The 
curves  show  the  length  of  time  it  took  each  metal  to  become  solid. 
Block  tin  remained  fluid  11  minutes,  while  lead  was  fluid  only  2-J 
minutes.  As  soon  as  the  1"  □  bar  becomes  solid  the  shrinkage 
of  the  test  bar  begins. 

Yokes  for  Chilling  and  l^xing  the  Lencjth  of  Test  Bars, — Holes  to 
receive  the  pins  of  tlie  machine  were  drilled  in  each  end  of  a  yoke, 
and  a  test  bar  1"  □  was  cast,  its  ends  running  against  the  ends 
of  the  yoke.  Curve  ab  on  Chart  I.  (Fig.  305)  shows  the  motion  of 
the  ends  of  the  yoke.  The  bar  coimecting  the  ends  of  the  yoke  is 
1"  n,  or  the  same  size  as  the  test  bar,  and  there  is  1"  of  sand 
between  them,  but  the  diagram  shows  that  the  yoke  expanded  at 
once  when  the  iron  filled  the  mould.  Curve  No.  3  is  from  a  1"  n 
test  bar,  cast  with  its  ends  t^ainst  the  yoke,  the  pina  in  this  case 
being  in  the  test  bar.  The  ends  of  the  test  bar  did  not  move  for 
one  minute,  so  that  the  L'hilling  against  the  yoke  ends  was  instan- 
taneous, for  the  yoke  expanded  away  from  the  bar  at  once,  and 
never  came  in  contact  with  it  again.  Curve  No.  3  is  from  the 
same  iron  mixture,  from  a  bar  cast  in  sand  without  a  yoke.  The 
curves  show  the  variation  in  No.  2  on  account  of  the  cooling 
action  of  the  voke.     All  of  the  test  bars  made  for  the  Society's 
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Committee  on  Methods  of  Testing  were  made  in  jokes,  and  all 
bars  were  sbakeu  out  of  the  moulds  at  once.  In  all  the  ban 
Itirger  than  1"  d  tlio  expansion  of  a  yoke  vonld  be  much  greater 
than  for  a  bnr  1"  D,  for  the  reason  that  the  bar  connecting  the 
heads  of  tlie  yoke  was  always  1"  o  and  1"  from  the  test  bar,  and 
the  larger  test  bars  would,  therefore,  heat  it  more  qaickly  and  to  a 
greater  extent.  The  ^"  test  bars  were  cast  in  a  yoke  with  a  i"  n 
bar  connecting  the  yoke  heads,  bat  in  each  case  the  i"  test  bar 
shrinks  away  at  once  (see  Curve  No,  18,  Chart  HI.),  and  could 
never  touch  the  yoke  after  the  instant  that  mould  was  filled. 

Citrres  Jrom  Cast  Jron. — These  vary  in  shape  with  change  in 
chemical  and  phjaioal  composition.     Iron  with  silicon  quite  high 
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makes  the  most  attractive  curve,  and  Curve  11,  Fig.  306,  is  there- 
fore taken  as  un  example.  The  silicon  was  3.85  per  cent.,  F  1.00, 
S  0.10,  Mu  0.50.  The  carbon  is  about  3.10,  which  is  low.  This 
is  a  mixture  which  gives  excellent  results  for  thin  castings  which 
are  vt'ry  strong  and  soft.  The  lower  the  carbon  the  higher  mw' 
bo  tlio  silicon  to  produce  soft  castings.  The  curve  shows  that 
the  casting  remained  fluid  for  1  minute,  daring  which  time  the 
ends  of  the  b;ir  remained  stationary.  When  the  whole  of  the  tert 
bar  had  become  solid  it  expanded  for  16  minutes.  The  ezpaoEdoii 
began  1  ^  minutes  after  the  mould  was  filled,  increased  until  3t 
minute.i,  tiwn  decreased  imtil  7  minutes.  This  I  name  the  V 
I'JjjjmimoH.  The  expansion  then  increased  until  8  minutes,  an^ 
decrciiRud  again  until  10  minutes.  This  I  call  the  2d  - 
A  vory  great  expansion  then  takes  place,  reaching  its  i 
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between  12^  and  14  minutes,  and  decreasing  until  16  minutes, 
or  a  little  later.  Thia  I  call  the  Sd  Expansion.  When  tlieae 
expansions  are  completed  the  regular  shrinkage  curre  from  the 
loss  of  heat  is  formed,  the  ^ame  as  in  the  simjjle  metals. 

This  shrink^e  had  been  acting  from  the  beginning,  for  the 
metal  had  been  parting  with  its  heat  all  the  time,  but  the  ezpan- 
siona  were  great  enongh  to  overcome  all  this  shrinkage  during 
the  first  16  minutes.  Another  proof  of  tliis  ia  that  the  shrinkage 
curve  of  all  1"  □  cast-iron  bars  takes  stiba tan ti ally  the  same  direc- 
tion after  the  3d  Expansion  is  completed.  This  is  beautifnlly 
shown  in  Curve  35  of  Chart  IV.,  where  the  dotted  line  shows  the 
location  of  the  shrinkage  curve  if  no  expansion  had  occurred. 

Solidifying  of  Cast  Iron.^To  get  an  explanation  of  Curve  No. 
11, 18  test  bars  1"  Q  and  1  foot  long  were  poured  at  the  same  time 
as  the  2-foot  test  bar  from  whicli  the  diagram  was  taken.  Aa  the 
bars  were  made  in  a  snap  flask  there  was  nothing  around  the  bar 
but  sand.  The  first  bar  was  niimbered  19.  At  the  end  of  1 
minute  the  iron  in  the  gate  was  still  fluid.  At  1^  minutes  the  sand 
was  cut  away  and  the  bar  taken  out,  but  it  broke  by  its  own  weight, 
though  it  was  notjiuid.  Oue  haU  of  this  bar  was  dropped  into  a 
barrel  of  ice  water  and  the  other  half  was  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
air.  At  the  end  of  each  minute  thereafter  the  sand  was  cut  away 
from  a  bar,  which  was  broken,  aud  half  of  it  dropped  into  the  ice 
water.  From  the  fact  that  the  cooling  of  a  1"  n  bar  in  water  cannot 
be  instantaneous,  and  that  anything  short  of  that  would  allow 
a  change  in  crystallization,  the  quenched  bars  give  only  a  faint 
idea  of  the  condition  of  the  iron  at  the  time  it  was  taken  from  the 
mould. 

Each  bar  was  a  little  stronger  than  the  preceding  one,  and  as 
soon  as  it  could  not  be  broken  with  a  pair  of  pincers  alone,  one- 
half  of  the  bar  was  placed  in  a  hole  in  a  heavy  block  of  iron, 
when  a  wrench  of  the  pincers  would  break  it.  Then  a  hght  blow 
of  a  hammer,  aud  toward  the  end  quite  a  sharp  blow  from  a  five- 
pound  hammer  was  needed. 

Curve  Xo.  11,  Fig.  306,  wa.s  then  divided  according  to  the  times  of 
breaking  the  18  bars,  to  see  which  belonged  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  curve.  Previous  to  makinj^  the  bars  described,  and  while 
Curve  No.  13,  Chart  II.  {Fig.  307 ),  was  being  made,  a  similar  num- 
ber of  bars  numbered  from  1  to  18  had  been  broken. 

Hard  or  S"fl  Cait  Iron. — An  examination  of  the  fracture  of  these 
two  series  of  quenched  barti  shows  a  great  change  in  the  crystal- 
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line  structure  before  and  after  tbe  3d  ExpaDsioDy  but  these  frao* 
tures  do  not  at  all  show  what  the  iron  really  was,  becanse  quench- 
iiig  cannot  entirely  prevent  the  crystals  assuming  their  natural 
form.  The  wliole  change  from  melted  iron  to  a  soft  gray  ciystal- 
line  casting,  shown  by  Curve  No.  11,  can  take  place  in  a  thin  cast- 
ing in  less  than  a  minute  (see  Curve  17,  Chart  IL).  If  a  non- 
chilling  iron,  hke  that  from  which  the  Curve  No.  11  is  made,  is 
poured  against  a  chill,  only  a  very  thin  portion  will  be  chilled,  and 
behind  this,  toward  the  molten  mass,  will  be  formed  a  dense  black 
soft  graiu,  probably  at  tbe  same  instant  with  the  chilled  portion. 
This  instantaneous  passage  of  cast  iron  through  all  of  the  stages 
of  cr}'stallization,  from  fluidity  through  the  3d  Expansion,  makes 
it  impossible  to  fix  the  iron  at  any  instant.  To  get  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  state  of  the  irou,  the  bars  numbered  19,  25,  and 
30  were  selected  for  analysis ;  No.  19  before  the  iron  was  solid, 
No.  25  during  the  2d  Expansion,  and  No.  30  just  as  the  3d  Ex- 
pansion had  reached  its  maximum.  The  combined  carbon  in  bar 
No.  19  was  0.60,  in  bar  No.  25,  0.45,  and  in  bar  No.  30  it  wasaOd 
From  the  location  of  the  curves,  bars  26,  27,  and  28  were  probably 
as  hard  and  contained  as  much  combined  carbon  as  No.  26.  As 
bar  No.  28  probably  contained  0.40  combined  carbon,  and  as  bar 
No.  30  contained  only  0.06  combined  carbon,  which  is  the  same 
percentage  as  was  contained  by  the  portion  of  the  bars  which 
were  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air,  it  appears  that  the  change  of  com- 
biued  carbon  into  graphite  takes  place  in  less  than  one  minute  in 
a  casting  1"  n  cooled  in  its  own  mould,  and  that  this  is  the  time 
when  hard  iron  changes  to  soft  iron.  After  the  3d  Expansion  no 
fiirther  change  in  the  crystalline  structure  took  place,  and  the 
shrinkage  curve  was  that  ordinarily  made  by  the  loss  of  heat 
The  bars  Nos.  19  and  25  were  so  hard  that  they  could  not  be 
touched  witii  a  drill,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  break  off  enough 
for  analvsis.  It  would  seem  that  the  bars  were  much  harder  than 
could  bo  accounted  for  by  the  0.60  per  cent,  of  combined  carbon, 
while  bar  No.  30  was  very  soft.  The  final  arrangement  of  crystals 
took  place  during  the  3d  Expansion,  and  at  that  time  the  iron  be- 
came soft.  Calling  an  iron  by  the  number  of  its  curve,  No.  11  was 
intensely  hard  for  the  first  10  minutes  and  became  soft  during  the 
3d  Expansion.  In  Nos.  12  and  13  the  3d  Expansion  was  almost 
lacking  and  the  iron  was  left  in  its  hard  state.  The  &etB  were 
that  the  castings  made  from  tiie  mixture  of  No.  11  were  all  8oft| 
while  those  made  from  Nos.  12  and  13  were  diflSooli  to  drilL 
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Mach  depends  apon  the  character  of  the  original  irons.  "No. 
10  wonld  almost  scratch  glass,  bat  Nob.  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  made  from 
pig  iron  only,  and  melted  in  a  crucible,  though  the  3d  Expansiou 
is  not  great,  were  soft.  An  iDvestigation  may  show  that  the  1st 
Expansion,  being  so  large,  haJ  a  softening  influence,  or  that  the 
entire  absence  of  the  2d  Expansion  may  account  for  it. 

Silicon  is  a  Sqftf.ner  and  a  Lenspner  if  Shrinkage. — Onrve  No.  i, 
Chart  IL,  shows  an  immense  3d  Expansion,  and  the  iron  is  so 
soft  and  open  as  to  be  very  M'eak,  and  the  silicon  is  3,49  per  cent. 
Carve  No,  5  is  one  of  iron  containing  3.10  per  cent,  of  silicon. 
The  3d  Expansion  is  not  so  great,  and  the  iron  is  not  quite  as  soft 
as  in  No.  4.  Each  lessening  of  silicon  lessens  the  3d  Expansion, 
and  the  iron  is  harder  each  time.  The  silicon  of  No.  11  is  higher 
than  that  of  No.  4,  being  3.85  per  cent.,  but  No.  11  is  from  a 
regular  cupola  mixture  of  close-giained  low  carbon  irons,  and  40 
percent,  of  the  mixture  is  the  sprues  made  the  previous  day,  and 
the  latter  have  been  melted  over  each  day.  In  irons  producing 
curves  Nos.  4  to  0,  and  14,  15,  and  16,  the  total  carbon  was  nearly 
4.00,  and  all  are  open-grain  pig  iron,  and  melted  without  scrap  in 
a  crucible.  In  Nos.  11,  12,  and  13  the  carbon  was  about  3.10 
per  cent.,  phosphorus  was  1.00,  and  sulphur  0.10,  per  cent.,  while 
in  the  crucible  irons  Nos.  4  to  9  P  was  only  0.20,  and  S  0.04. 

In  the  practical  application  of  cooling  curves  to  foundiy  work, 
the  mould  can  be  made  in  -20  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  the  iron 
is  running  the  bar  can  be  poured.  It  takes  15  minutes  to  find 
the  3d  Expansion.  It  is  at  once  apparent  whether  the  mixture 
needs  more  or  less  silicon,  and  the  charges  of  iron  can  be  changed 
at  once,  if  necessary. 

Phosphorus,  Sulphur,  and  Manganese  in  Cast  Iron. — Jn  Curve  No. 
14  phosphorus  is  1.14  per  cent.,  and  the, silicon  is  2,44  per  cent. 
The  1st  Expansion  continued  longer  than  in  Carve  No.  6,  the  3d 
Expansion  was  greater,  and  the  casting,  therefore,  is  softer.  The 
final  slirinkage  begins  higher  up  or  from  a  greater  initial  expan- 
sion, and  the  total  slirinki4?e  is  therefore  leas  than  in  No.  fi.  In 
Curve  No.  15  manganese  was  increased  to  0.83  per  cent.,  while  the 
silicon  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  No.  6,  which  was  about 
0..W.  The  iron  was  hotter,  and  for  this  reason  it  remained  fluid 
for  two  minutes.  TJie  1st  Expansion  was  of  shorter  duration.  A  3ci 
Expansion  is  almost  a|>parent,  and  the  3d  Expansion  occurred 
later,  and  was  greater  than  in  No.  6,  therefore  the  iron  was  no 
harder.     In  Curve  No.  It!  the  sulphur  was  0.169  per  cent.    This 
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has  greatly  lessened  the  duration  of  the  1st  Expansion,  and  has 
both  shortened  and  reduced  the  3d  Expansion,  and  has  therefore 
caused  the  iron  to  be  harder  than  that  of  No.  6. 

She  of  Castiiuj,  and  Axpan»ion. — Charts  IIL  (Fig.  308)  and  V. 
(Fig.  309)  show  Curves  Nos.  17, 18, 11, 19. 20, 21,  and  22,  from  test 
bars  y  X 1",  i"  D  ,  1 '  □  ,  1"  X  2",  2"  n  ,  3"  D ,  and  4"  d  ,  which  an 
the  sizes  that  were  made  for  the  committee's  strength  tests.  In 
No.  17  the  casting  became  solid  in  20  seconds,  with  a  very  slight  Ist 
Expansion,  and  the  3d  Expansion  probably  occurred  in  1}  minutes. 
In  No.  18  the  Ist  Expansion  began  as  soon  as  the  bar  was  pouredi 
and  the  curve  shows  the  2d  and  3d  Expansions.  In  No.  10  the 
thickness  of  the  bar  was  the  same  as  in  No.  11,  but  the  width  was 
twice  as  great,  and  the  ratio  of  cooling  was  slower,  and  there- 
fore all  three  expansions  are  retarded.  In  Nos.  20  and  21  the 
size  of  the  bar  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  congealed  in  the  centre 
for  some  time  after  pouring,  and  the  early  beginning  of  the  let 
Exjiansion  must  have  been  on  account  of  the  pins  of  the  test  bar 
being  located  on  the  edge  of  the  mould.  As  soon  as  the  shell 
became  rigid  enough  it  expanded,  the  same  as  any  solid  casting 
and  the  slowness  of  cooling  prolonged  the  period  of  each  expansioxL 
The  rate  of  cooling  causes  the  location  of  the  expansion  curves  to 
be  formed  either  earlier  or  later. 

^ff'ect  of  Hot  or  Dull  Iron  on  Shrinkage. — Much  of  the  discuasion 
on  my  paper  on  shrinkage  at  the  December  meeting  was  regarding 
tliis  question.  Chart  lY.  (Fig.  310)  gives  four  examples  of  hot  and 
cold  poured  test  bars.  The  apparatus  was  arranged  to  make  two 
curves  at  one  time,  and  the  test  bars  were  half  as  long  as  those 
already  examined.  The  lateral  enlargement  of  the  diagrams  in  this 
chart  is  therefore  only  ten  times,  but  the  horizontal  time  measure 
is  the  same  as  before. 

]  n  each  of  the  four  examples  presented,  iron  was  caught  in  A 
ladle  and  emptied  out  several  times  in  succession  so  as  to  heat  it 
very  hot,  and  then  35  pounds  of  iron  was  caught  and  a  bar  1  foot 
long  and  1"  d  was  ])oured  immediately.  The  ladle  was  then  allowed 
to  stand  until  a  shell  had  formed  on  the  top  of  the  remaining  iroib 
A  hole  was  broken  through  this  shell,  and  the  iron  under  it  poured 
into  another  test  bar  of  the  same  size.  This  iron  was  as  dull  IMI 
woiild  fill  the  mould,  and  to  insure  a  full  test  bar  the  gates  had 
l)een  ciit  nearly  as  large  as  the  mould  for  the  bar.  The  iron  pel 
into  the  first  luoiild  was  white  hot,  and  flowed  like  water.  The  last 
was  red  and  shiggish.    The  hot  bar,  No.  26,  became  solid  in  a  little 
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more  than  a  minute,  ^heD  tlie  expansioua  began.  Tbe  2d  Expan- 
sion had  begun  wlieu  the  dull  bar  was  poured,  yet  the  dull  bar 
went  through  the  expansions  so  much  more  rapidly  that  the 
temperature  that  pi'oduued  the  3d  Expansion  was  reached  in  both 
the  hot  and  dull  poured  bars  at  nearly  the  same  time.  Tlie  final 
shriukage  of  the  two  did  not  yary  much,  though  the  hot  bars 
shrank  a  Uttle  the  most.  The  dull  poured  bar  went  'through  the 
changes  more  rapidly,  because  it  entered  a  cold  mould,  and  waa 
nearer  the  temperature  at  which  the  3d  Expausion  would  occur, 
to  begin  with.  The  location  of  the  hot  and  dull  bar  in  the  flask 
was  changed  each  time,  because  the  improvised  recording  pencil 
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at  the  1(  fi  ii,-iii(l  (11(1  not  make  as  true  a  curve  as  the  right-hand 
pencil. 

Tf.mperature»  at  Whivh  the  Three  Erjxtnsions  Take  Place. — Mr, 
Heuniug  has  arranged  to  determine  these  temperatures  with  a  La 
Cha teller  ]>yrometer,  but  the  diagrams  themselves  show  that  each 
expausioji  occurs  at  a  definite  temperature.  lu  Chart  IV.,  the 
liot-poured  bar.s  had  n  greater  amount  of  heat  to  impai't  to  the 
mould  thiui  the  cold-poured  bars,  and  the  temperatures  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  the  curves  were  reached  after  ;i  longer  interval 
of  time.  The  No.  10  bar  in  Chart  II.  was  ))oured  very  hot,  and  the 
3d  Expansion  occurs  after  a  greater  interval  of  time.  Nos.  7  and 
9  were  dull,  and  the  3d  Expansion  occurs  earher  than  in  the 
otliers. 

If  the  rate  of  cooling  is  slower  it  will  take  a  longer  time  to 
reach  the  teui ) leratnro  at  wliich  each  expansion  takes  place.  For 
example,  in  No.    I  1,  Chart  V,,  the  3d  ExpaT>sion  took  pla^e  in  12 
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minutes ;  in  No.  19  it  was  20  minutes  ;  in  No.  20  it  was  40  min- 
utes ;  in  No.  21  it  was  85  minutes;  and  in  No.  22  it  was  140 
minutes,  which  corresponds  with  the  rates  of  cooling.  It  is  im* 
portant  to  prove  that  each  expansion  occurs  at  a  definite  tern- 
perature,  and  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  the  exact 
degree  of  heat.  The  cast-iron  test  bar,  as  shown  by  the  18  bars 
that  were  broken,  was  at  quite  a  red  heat  at  the  3d  Expansion.  It 
may  be  found  that  a  change  in  chemical  composition  may  hasten 
or  retard  the  formation  of  the  curves,  irrespective  of  temperature. 
For  example,  in  the  curves  of  iron  and  steel.  Chart  IV.,  the  bars 
had  just  a  reddish  tinge  in  the  sunlight,  while  the  expansion  was 
taking  place,  and  were  a  dull  red,  if  shaded ;  and  this  cui've  mast 
correspond  with  the  3d  Expansion  in  cast  iron,  which  takes  place 
at  a  bright  red  heat. 

JfV/e/i  does  Ctirhon  Conibhn'  when  Heated  toicarda  JFuaion  ? — The 
cast-iron  test  bar  from  which  Curve  No.  11  was  taken  was  heated  as 
much  as  it  was  thought  it  would  stand  without  breaking,  and  was 
placed  at  a  bright  red  heat  on  the  pins  of  the  machine.  The  result 
was  a  curve,  11a,  Chart  II.  As  this  bar  was  cooled  in  the  open 
air  the  change  was  very  rapid,  and  tlie  proportions  of  the  diagram 
are  different  from  the  original.  The  diagram  begins  just  before 
the  3(1  Expansion.  This  shows  that  the  crystalline  structure  which 
produced  the  3d  Expansion  had  been  changed  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  heating  to  the  structure  which  preceded  the  3d  Ex- 
pansion. At  thut  time  most  of  the  carbon  was  combined,  and  the 
iron  was  extremely  hard.  This  experiment  shows  that  in  melting 
graphitic  cast  iron  the  graphite  changes  to  combined  carbon  when 
the  temperature  of  the  3d  Expansion  is  reached,  instead  of  at  the 
temperature  of  fusion.  Unlike  white  cast  iron,  the  iron  is  in  an 
expanded  state  from  the  3d  Expansion  to  the  point  of  fusion  ; 
I.e.,  the  atoms  are  not  as  close  together.  In  white  iron,  with  the 
carbon  combined  in  the  cold  casting,  there  is  no  change  in  the 
ciystalline  structure  during  the  heating,  and  the  iron  does  not 
reach  the  expansion  which  causes  it  to  fuse  until  just  before 
fusion.  Gray  cast  iron  reaches  its  greatest  expansion  much 
sooner  than  wiiite  iron,  with  the  result  that  it  melts  from  the  out- 
side of  the  casting,  and  does  not  become  plastic  to  the  extent 
that  white  cast  iron  does. 

The  bar  which  produced  Curve  No.  11  was  again  heated,  to  de- 
termine if  a  lower  ])oint  on  the  curve  could  be  reached,  but  it  fell 
apart  in  handling.     Practically,  the  3d  Expansion  is  all  that  o 
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be  reached  by  reheating.  It  was  found  that  the  bar  waa  too  long 
to  go  in  the  machine  after  the  secoud  reheating,  showing  that  two 
heatings  above  the  3d  Ei]iaDsiou  had  iucroased  the  size  of  the 
ciyBtals  the  same  aa  ordinary  annealing.  The  temjierature  for 
annealing  should,  therefore,  be  that  of  the  8d  Expansion. 

To  illustrate  the  expande^l  condition  of  cast  htin  of  the  quality 
of  No.  11,  two  of  the  gates  from  the  18  bars  that  were  broken 
were  cleaned,  and  one  of  tiiem  was  poHshed.  Two  ladles  of 
melted  iron  from  the  same  heat  were  placed  on  tiio  floor,  one  of 
the  14-ouuce  gates  was  placed  in  each.  They  were  plunged  into 
the  fluid  metal  at  flrst  to  cau^re  the  melted  iron  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  surfaca  Both  gates  (about  1"  round  x  -1"  long)  lay 
on  top  of  the  melted  metal  until  they  were  melted,  about  one- 
fourth  being  above  the  siirfuc-e.     This  took  two  minutes, 

Curves  from  Heated  Rolled  Steel—Choxi  VI.  (Fig.  311).  The  first 
bar  treated  was  a  bar  of  merchant  iron  1"  □  by  26"  long,  with  the 
holes  for  the  pins  23f"  apatt.  The  expansion  was  so  great  that 
when  white  hot  it  was  24J-"  long-  Aa  these  bars  were  cooled  in 
the  open  air  the  shrinkage  was  very  rapid.  The  curve  of  No,  31 
changed  slightly  after  one  minute,  but  it  would  need  other  teats 
to  show  whether  the  metal  became  at  all  crystalline.  The  next 
tested  was  a  bar  1"  □  of  Jessops  tool  steel,  CuiTe  No.  32,  This 
was  then  heated  again,  to  see  it  it  would  become  more  coarsely 
crystalline.  Curve  No.  33.  The  expansion  (which  is  the  'AA)  at 
the  first  heating  was  blended  into  the  curve  of  shrinkage,  and  was 
of  shorter  duration  than  that  of  the  second  heating,  showing  that 
it  became  more  coarsely  crystaUine  by  reheutJDg  past  the  3d 
Expansion.  This  was  on  account  of  its  high  carbon,  (The  pins 
of  the  machine,  which  were  of  Stubbs  steel,  became  enlarged  by 
repeated  heatings.)  The  next  tested  was  a  bar  of  H"  O  mild  steel, 
with  carbon  0.4.J  per  cent.,  which  was  expected  to  boliave  more 
like  No.  31.  The  expansion  curve,  34,  was  so  great,  however,  that 
while  the  2-foot  bar  was  shrinking  at  the  rate  of  -^^  inches  in  i 
minutes,  the  3d  Exjtansion  overcame  this  shrinkage  and  carried  the 
pencil  backwards  yj^,,  of  aEinch.  The  second  heating  gave  Curve 
35.  These  curves  sliow  that  the  shrinkage  is  going  on  at  the  same 
time  with  the  expansion,  for  the  direction  of  the  shrinkage  curve 
after  the  expansion  is  the  snnie  us  it  would  have  been  if  no  expan- 
sion had  taken  pl^ice,  as  shown  m  each  case  by  the  dotted  line. 
The  total  shrinkage  of  any  iron  or  steel  is  therefore  decreased  by 
the  amount  of  the  e\pausiou. 
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At  the  second  heating  of  the  0.45  C  steel,  when  the  expansion 
began,  the  color  in  sunlight  was  dark,  with  a  faint  red  tinge ;  bj 
shading  it  from  the  light  the  side  of  the  bar  away  from  the  light 
was  red.  When  the  expansion  was  over,  the  bar  on  the  side  away 
from  the  light  was  a  dull  red  The  foreman  said  that  if  the  steel 
W!is  red  short  it  would  break  if  forged  at  such  a  color  as  existed 
during  the  expansion.  Tliis  remark,  and  the  difference  between 
the  expansions  of  Jossops  high  carbon  steel,  and  the  0.45  per 
cent,  carbon  mild  steel,  suggest  the  possibility  of  determining  this 
property  in  such  metal  by  the  use  of  these  expansion  carves. 

In  the  ])ractical  application  of  these  cooling  curves,  any  bar 
of  iron  can  have  two  \"  holes  drilled,  23|"  apart,  in  ten  minutes ; 
it  can  be  heated  in  ten  minutes,  and  the  record  is  made  in  five 
minutes. 

/ielatifm  of  these  Expansions  to  the  Critical  Points  of  Iron  and  8ted. 
— This  cannot  be  ascertained  until  the  temperature  at  which  each 
expansion  takes  place  is  determined.  If  these  expansions  should 
occur  at  the  temperatures  850",  750°,  and  650°  C,  which  correspond 
to  the  critical  ])Qints  Ar  3,  Ar  2,  and  Ar  1,  these  expansions  are 
caused  by  a  change  in  the  lengtli  of  the  test  bar ;  in  other  words,  it 
is  purely  a  ]  physical  change,  and  not  at  all  catised  by  any  increase  in 
temperature.  If  the  expansion  was  caused  by  a  rise  in  temperature, 
then,  in  diagram  No.  11,  during  the  3d  Expansion  the  temperature 
must  have  been  higher  than  when  the  iron  was  melted,  which  idea 
is  absurd. 

The  expansion  curves  are  caused  by  a  rearrangement  of  crystals, 
and  is  purel}'  a  physical  process. 

Rkcokd  of  {"  n  Tfjst  Bars,  Cruciblk  Melting. 


No. 

lVr('riitji;:cs 

Total 

Total 

Deflection 

Set 

Shrinkage 

Shrinkage 

».'urve. 

1            Silii-oii. 

1 

Si  1.23 

SrnMi^'tli. 
354 

IK'flertioiJ. 

.23 

at  800  IbH. 
.18 

at  900  lbs. 
.08 

0 
.156 

^ 

\i 

.167 

S 

••   l.«4 

383 

.26 

.18 

,(M 

.159 

.161 

1- 

'■   2.04 

380 

.28 

.19 

.03 

.157 

i\ 

•   2.25 

390 

.30 

.20 

.04 

.167 

.161 

m0 

''    3.10 

371 

.35 

.25 

.05 

.150 

.165 

A 

••  :;.4» 

Si2.4I.P    1.14 

320 
307 

.32 

.29 

.07 

.140 

.158 

11 

.28 

.17 

.02 

.148 

.156 

1.") 

SI  2.02,  Mn  0.85  i 

427 

.  35 

.21 

.08 

.164 

.164 

k; 

iSi2.:58,S     0.109 

Si  3.. si 

i 

3«;7 

417 

.31 
.25 

.23 
.15 

.04 

.176 

.167 

11 

.Oli 

.130 

.185 

CHAHT   VI. 
Fig.  311, 
Traks.  Amer.  Soc.  Mkch.  Esq.     Vol.  XVI, 
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The  test  bars  made  for  the  committee  from  these  mixtures  of 
iron  were  melted  with  coke  ia  a  cupola  and  absorbed  Bulphur.  In 
iron  melted  in  a  cupola,  sihcon  generally  incretises  strength  until 
it  reaches  3  or  3^  per  cent,  according  as  the  carbon  is  high  or  low. 
"With  high  carbon,  and  melted  in  a  crucible,  iu  this  case  strength 
decreases  after  2.25  per  cent,  silicon  is  reached. 

/Strong  and  W<(^ak  Cast  Irmi, — Strength  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  crystallization.  The  following  case 
proves  the  truth  of  this  statement.  One  flask  contained,  besides 
the  yokes  for  measuring  shrinkage,  one  test  bar  i"  a ,  and  one 
jV"xl",  both  ran  from  one  gate  ;  another  flask  contained  nothing 
but  two  i"  D  bars,  both  on  one  gate,  and  all  were  12"  long.  Forty 
pounds  of  molten  iron  was  caught  from  the  cupola,  and  ordinary 
small  work  poured  fiom  it.  The  two  moulds  were  poured  with 
the  last  iron  in  the  ladle,  one  immediately  after  the  other,  and  the 
bars  were  removed  from  the  mould  iu  about  five  minutes.  The 
J"  □  bars  were  numbered  1, 1-1,  1-2,  and  the  record  of  strength 
and  analysis  ia  as  follows : 


».,„ 

'    atrangtii. 

SUiEDD. 

T.CtrbOD 

ca.  c«r. 
bon. 

Gr.phi..|pSSS,. 

SDlpbOr- 

M^ 

I 
1-1 

550  IbH. 
412  lbs, 

1    440  lbs. 

3.840 
3.790 

3.120 
3,085 

0.100 
0.095 

8.020 
2.990 

1.130 
1.170 

0.075 
0.074 

0.360 
0.881 

1-3 
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The  crv.'itallization  of  No.  1-1  was  much  coarser  than  that  of 
No.  1.  I  have  found  that  forcing  the  iron  into  the  mould  and 
making  the  bars  larger  than  lialf  an  inch  square,  or  pouring  so 
ligiit  as  to  make  the  bars  smaller  than  the  standard,  the  strength 
is  hardly  ever  in  proportion  to  the  size,  and  the  yokes  never  seem 
to  influence  the  strength.  The  character  of  the  crystalline  struc- 
ture exerts  a  much  greater  influence  upon  strength  than  any 
chance  variation  in  size.  These  results  show  that  strength  may 
vary  in  spite  of  identical  chemical  composition.  The  amounts  of 
silicon  and  graphite  are  as  nearly  identical  as  chemists  can  work, 
and  another  deteiinination  from  the  same  lot  of  drillings  would  be 
as  likely  to  reverse  the  results  ;  in  other  words,  the  chemical  com- 
position tif  the:  strong  and  weuk  bar  is  identical.     This  is  not  an 
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exceptional  case.     With  the  same  mixture  of  iron  the  record  of 
k"  D  test  bars  for  three  days  was  as  follows : 


Barl.      Bar  1-1.     Bar  1-S. 


Mav  15 375       890    .    365 

16 448       360    '    450 

17 520       455       480 


t  • 


•  • 


The  final  adjustment  of  prystals  and  formation  of  graphite  in 
half-inch  bars  occurs  within  three  minutes  after  the  mould  is  filled. 
It  is  a  question  whether  a  jar  or  vibration  would  hasten  or  would 
influence  the  formation  of  crystals,  and  in  that  way  affect  the 
strength  of  a  casting,  or  whether  the  manner  in  which  the  iron 
enters  the  mould  exerts  any  influence. 

Perhaps  this  question  can  be  answered  by  obtaining  autographic 
records  from  a  number  of  bars,  all  poured  from  one  ladle,  and 
consecutively,  without  loss  of  time. 

It  appears  that  the  discovery  of  these  cooling  curves  may  lead 
to  a  perfect  understanding  of  these  intricate  molecular  changes. 

DISCUSSION. 

I^7'of.  J.  B.  Johnmn, — I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  if  he  has 
any  explanation  for  the  remarkable  difference  in  strength  between 
half-inch  bai-s,  })oured  from  the  same  ladle  in  close  succession, 
given  on  page  1181,  one  having  550  pounds,  and  the  other  412 
IX)uncls.  lie  states  there  was  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  two 
breaks  in  the  matter  of  the  size  of  the  crystals,  but  they  had  the 
same  chemical  composition,  and  were  }X)ured  at  the  same  time, 
from  tlu;  siune  ladle;  and  he  exjJains  the  difference  wholly  by 
the  (liff(»-rence  in  the  sizii  of  the  crystals.  Can  he  explain  why 
those  crystals  were  of  different  size  ?  Were  they  cooled  at  a  dif- 
ferent I'ate  or  moulded  in  a  different  manner? 

il/r.  Keep, — This  example*  on  page  1131  is  one  of  the  ordinary 
(lailv  tests  in  our  foundrv.  Our  test  consists  of  makinfif  two  flasks 
of  test  bai^s,  one  of  them  with  a  t(ist  bar  one  inch  square  in  it,  and 
the  other  having  two  half-inch  square  bars  in  it.  I  say  in  this 
])aper  that  the  ladle  containcnl  about  40  pounds  of  iron.  One 
of  tlie  flasks  was  poured  from  this  iron,  and  then  the  other  im- 
inruliately  afterward.  So  far  as  we  know  no  change  took  place. 
y\K\  do  not  know  that  anvthin«i:  was  done  to  either  of  the  boxes. 
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The  moulder  Bhook  them  out  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  there  was 
this  wonderful  difference  iii  strength.  It  is  a  curiosity.  Every- 
body who  tests  cast  iron  Jinds  tlie  same  differences.  In  this  one 
case  I  sent  the  two  bars  to  have  an  analysis  made,  and  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  U\b  biii-s  is  identical.  The  grain  of  the 
weak  bar  appears  to  be  coai-ser  than  that  of  the  strong  bar.  1 
think  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Professor  Johnson. — And  there  is  no  difference  in  the  moulding 
or  cooling  \ 

Mr.  Keep. — Not  the  slightest  difference  that  I  know  of. 

Professor  Johnson. — Both  poured  from  the  same  ladle  ? 

Mr.  Keep. — Both  poured  from  the  same  ladle,  and  poureil  at 
the  same  time. 

Professor  Johnson. — And  you  have  no  explanation  J 

Mr.  Keep. — No,  sir.  But  it  is  suggested  here  that  an  explana- 
tion will  be  sought.  One  experiment  I  should  try  at  once  would  be 
to  make  two  flasks,  and  buve  a  little  apparatus  which  would  con- 
tinually tap  one,  and  make  the  other  remain  stili,  to  find  ont  what 
caused  the  difference  in  those  bare.  Or,  perhaps,  as  I  indicate 
here,  it  may  have  been  the  way  the  iron  entered  the  mould. 

Professor  Jofinscn.— Might  it  not  be  a  defect  in  one  of  the  bars? 

Mr.  Keep. — -There  was  no  defect  whatever.  Botii  ham  are  ab- 
solutely perfect.  A  microscope  does  not  show  the  slightest  cold 
shut  nor  tiie  slightest  flaw.  More  than  that,  I  picked  out  other 
bare  of  the  same  kind  and  examined  them.  It  is  not  an  isolated 
case;  it  is  a  case  which  occurs  in  every  man's  exjierienoe.  It  is 
the  most  provoking  thing  which  can  happen,  because  a  easting 
which  you  think  is  strong  is  weak.  That  is  the  reason  you  give 
such  a  wide  margin  to  cast  iron,  when  it  is  used. 

Professor  Jnhnsim. — Then  why  do  you  come  to  the  very  posi- 
tive conclusion  that  the  difference  is  wholly  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  sixe  of  the  crystals  i 

Mr.  K':fj: — 111  tlie  firet  place,  the  size  of  the  crystals  is  apparent 
to  tlie  eye,  and  in  the  next  place,  the  chemical  analysis  does  not 
show  any  ditference.  Tiiere  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  due  to  the 
size  of  tlie  crystals:  but  I  dn  not  presume  to  say  what  made  the 
crystals  larger  in  the  weal;  bar. 

Mr.  J'isej'li,  ('.  Pliifl.—]  have  had  that  same  experience,  and 
attributed  it  sotiiftime-s  to  carelessness  in  testing  the  bare  the 
wrong  side  up.  I'c  that  tlic  .'iand  in  one  fliisk  was  more  damp  than 
in  anothi.T.     Of  couree,  tliat  is  a.  thing  yon  cannot  measure.     You 
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may  liave  uniform  stind,  but  the  moulder  may  sponge  one  flask 
more  than  another.  It  depends  on  the  moulder ;  and  although 
he  may  be  })erfeetly  sure  that  the  sands  are  just  alike,  yet  we  are 
very  fi*(»(iuently  sure,  or  think  we  are,  about  things  concerning 
which  we  afterwards  find  we  were  mistaken. 

Mr,  Keep, — The  remark  that  has  just  been  made  leads  me  to 
siiy  that  these  small  differences  are  imaginary.  We  imagine  that 
because  the  sand  is  a  little  different  in  one  case  from  what  it  is  in 
another  it  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  casting.  If  tests  are 
made,  it  will  be  found  that  these  variations  are  so  great  that  they 
ciinnot  l)e  accounted  for  in  that  wav.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
sand  is  uniform.  It  is  a  large  heap,  shovelled  over  and  over  the 
night  before  it  is  used,  until  it  is  uniform.  This  question  was 
raised  in  a  discussion  about  a  year  ago,  and  a  great  deal  of  stress 
was  laid  upon  it,  and  I  published  a  large  number  of  experiments, 
showing  test-bai's  made  in  siind  so  wet  that  the  water  ran  out  of 
it.  I  made  others  in  kiln-dried  sand,  and  others  in  ordinary  sand, 
and  there  was  not  enough  difference  in  the  test-records  to  lay  any 
stress  u]x)n.  Of  course,  there  was  a  little  difference,  but  not 
enough  so  th%t  you  would  have  to  look  for  the  slight  difference  in 
the  mixing  of  one  sand  pile. 

Mr.  D,  L.  Barnes. — T  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Keep  if  we  are  to 
understand  from  these  tests  that  the  ordinary  transverse  tests  in 
a  foundry  are  unreliable  ?  As  I  understand  what  he  says,  these 
wide  variations  are  likely  to  occur,  and  we  do  not  know  why. 
Further,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  he  does 
not  know  how  the  moulds  for  the  test  pieces  were  put  up?  The 
moulder  may,  as  he  often  does,  wet  down  the  mould  before  pull* 
ing  out  the  pattern,  so  as  to  keep  the  edges  square ;  and  that,  as  I 
underetand  it,  from  Mr.  Keep's  explanation,  would  make  the  test 
bar  a  little  stronger  in  one  case  than  another.  You  will  notice 
that  the  two  bai's  in  the  same  flask  have  very  nearly  the  same 
strength. 

Mr.  Keep. — The  facts  are  these :  I  never  know  what  test  bars  I 
shall  want  to  use  for  some  scientific  purpose.  Therefore  everything 
is  don(5  uniformlv,  in  the  tests  I  make.  None  of  the  moulds  are 
tampered  with.  There  is  no  s})onging  of  the  edges.  The  bare 
ai'o  drawn  out  without  rapping,  and  everything  is  uniform.  The 
same  moulder  has  made  m(;  these  bai-s  since  1885.  There  never 
has  been  any  chan<:r<^  in  the  man  or  in  the  method.  We  use  the 
sand  as  dry  as  we  can.     These  questions,  in  regard  to  the  lack  of 
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nniformity,  are  the  matters  which  I  want  to  have  brouglit  before  a 
body  of  men  like  this,  for  this  reason,  that  foundry  business  is  not 
accurate,  and  you  cannot  make  it  so.  A  mechanical  engineer  in- 
sists upon  accuracy.  They  say  that  we  must  make  our  test  bars 
show  uniform  results  or  else  our  methods  must  be  wi-ong.  I  tried 
in  December,  and  I  try  every  time  that  I  have  a  chance  to  speak,  to 
show  that  foundry  conditions  will  vary;  and  I  brought  this  illus- 
tration here  just  to  show  this  thing— that  here  are  test  bars  made 
identically  t!ie  same,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  yet  there  is  a  wide 
variation  in  strength,  mid  the  tests  of  the  committee  will  show 
much  of  the  same  thing.  All  our  bai-s  have  been  testeti  either  by 
Professor  Carpenter  or  by  Professor  Benjamin.  The  reports 
come  back  that  the  fractures  were  perfect,  without  flaws,  I  know 
that  they  were  moulded  in  similar  moulds ;  they  were  all  tested 
exactly  as  they  lay  in  the  mould,  and,  ao  far  as  we  know,  we  have 
avoided  every  error  that  we  could,  and  yet  tiiese  \'ariation8  come 
in  ;  and  that  is  the  very  thing  I  want  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
all  these  men  who  work  so  accurately.  A  man  said  to  me  this 
morning,  " Won't  your  coke  vary?"  Of  course,  it  varies  every 
day  ;  the  atmosphere  varies  every  day ;  our  pig  iron  never  comes 
alike,  and  so  all  the  way  through.  But  wo  get  our  results  very 
nearly  alike ;  we  get  them  so  nearly  alike  that  a  mixture  will  run 
regular  for  sometimes  iwo  months ;  and  yet  these  variations  may 
occur  any  day. 

Mr.  IT,  R.  Ttoijev. — I  think,  if  Mr.  Barnes  \\wA  spent  a  few 
months  in  a  foundry  he  would  have  discovered  pretty  closely  the 
error  of  the  statement  just  made.  I  do  not  think  the  sand  or  the 
moulder  has  anything  to  do  with  casting  these  test  bars,  I  think 
that  change  came  in  the  metal  before  it  went  into  the  mould — it 
was  in  the  ladle.  I  have  cast  similar  test  bars,  and  cast  them  on 
end.  The  moulder  was  very  careful,  very  accurate,  as  much  so  as 
it  was  possible  to  be  in  foundry  work,  and  I  found  that  same  dif- 
ference ;  and  I  have  found  it  not  only  in  the  test  bars,  but  in  the 
castings — castings  exactly  alike,  poured  at  the  same  time  out  of 
the  same  ladle.  Cast  iron  is  a  good  deal  hke  what  one  of  our  old 
raembei-s  Siiid  once  in  i-ogaitl  to  steel:  "There  ts  a  great  deal 
alxjut  it  we  have  not  disciivi:red  yet." 

Mr.  Vi'iUiuiii  Kent. — I  have  not  noticed  in  any  of  Mr.  Keep's 
papers  any  discussion  of  the  question  that  was  raiseil  about 
eighteen  years  ago,  about  the  third  form  of  cjirbon  in  cast  iron. 
About  that  time  souui  chemists,  Mr.   S.  A.  Fonl  of  the  Edgar 
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Thomson  Steel  Company  and  Mr.  DeBrunnerof  Park  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and,  I  think,  some  others,  discovered,  or  thought  they  had 
discovered,  a  third  form  of  carbon  in  certain  cast  irons ;  that  is, 
when  thoy  tested  cast  irons  for  combined  carbon  and  graphitio 
carlx)n  they  wouhl  get  the  usual  I'esults  found  by  the  ordinary 
chemist;  but  wlien  tliey  applie<l  these  tests  to  certain  forms  of 
charcoal  cold-bhist  iron,  these  irons  gave  a  different  kind  of  pre- 
cipitate, containing  Ciirbon  and  iron,  and  the  carbon  was  said  to 
be  noith«M*  combine<l  nor  graphitic,  but  what  thej'^  called  the  third 
form  of  carbon.  And  it  was  found  that  all  irons  that  gave  this 
pi^culiar  chemical  result  had  peculiar  mechanical  properties — ^that 
is,  th(»v  were  car-wheel  irons.     Xow,  it  has  been  known  from  time 

t.  - 

immemorial,  almost,  that  certain  irons  in  the  Salisbury  district  in 
Connecticut  and  in  the  Hanging  Rock  district  in  Ohio  have 
I'omarkable  mechanical  properties  not  explained  by  chemical 
analysis,  and  I  I'cgret  that  Mr.  Keep  has  not  got  into  his  paper 
some  discussion  of  this  ancient  work,  showing  the  remarkable 
difference,  both  in  chemistry  and  in  physical  and  mechanical 
properties,  of  the  charcoal  cold-blast  irons  from  these  anthracite 
and  coke  irons.  I  also  regret  that  the  committee  has  not  taken 
up  the  r<»searches  made  early  in  cast  irons,  such  as  those  made  by 
Major  Wade  in  1850,  and  those  by  Fairbairn  and  Ilodgins  at  an 
early  date,  in  regard  to  improvement  in  cast  iron  by  re-melting.  I 
think  that  something  could  be  learned  by  reference  to  those  origi- 
nal researches. 

Piuyfei<xi)r  Jnhm^m, — 1  would  like  to  speak  to  another  part  of 
this  ])aper.  First,  in  regartl  to  these  cooling  curves,  they  prove, 
to  my  niiiKJ,  better  than  anything  I  Imve  ever  seen  yet,  that  all 
gi'ades  of  steel  are  crystalline  in  structure,  and  all  the  talk  about 
tli(j  cold  crystallization  of  steel  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  misconception. 
I  have  other  (evidence  of  it,  but  this  is  very  good  evidence,  and  if 
]\rr.  Keep  would  take  a  mild  steel  as  low  down  as  one4enthof  one 
per  cent,  of  carbon  he  would  find  the  same  characteristic  curve. 

J//\  K*.'ep, — Th(^re  is  one,  marked  mild  steel,  in  the  first  charts  of 
two-tentlis  carbon  ;  that  is  pretty  near  it. 

Prot\\'<i«n'  John s( til. — You  still  find  a  sudden  increase  or  retarda- 
tion in  th<»  contraction  i 

Jf/'.  lurjK — On  ih(»  last  chart.  Fig.  311,  there  is  a  piece  of  pud- 
(Ihnl  bar  wliicli  shows  a  change.  On  Chart  I.  that  which  is 
marked  mild  steel  was  cast  at  the  steel  works  in  this  oity ;  that 
contained    two-UMiths   carbon.     That  shows  it.     That  I^OWB  a 
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retardation,  you  see,  after  about  twelve  minutes.  Then  the 
retardation  continues  for  ten  minutes.  Each  two  of  those  large 
squares  represents  five  minntes  of  time. 

Mt.  Senning. — All  of  thuse  wrought  irons  and  cast  irons  show 
these  peculiarities  in  the  crystals  1 

Professor  Johnaon. — All  steel  shows  it.  Wrought  iron  does  not 
show  it. 

Mr.  Henning.—YoM  do  not  see  it  so  well  on  the  wrought-iron 
curve,  because  it  was  cooled  in  the  air;  but  if  you  take  a  fore- 
shortened view  of  that  curve  you  will  see  a  sudden  change  in  the 
character  of  the  curve,  and  that  is  a  plain  indication  that  about 
that  time  a  slight  effect  of  that  kind  is  made  manifest.  But  these 
bars,  having  been  coole<l  in  air,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  other 
bars  cooled  in  sand,  because  the  process  is  so  rapid  that  no  dis- 
tinct record  was  obtainable.  But  there  is  no  question  that  with 
this  sudden  change  and  great  change  in  the  curve  tlie  siime  effect 
is  indicated,  only  to  a  much  lesser  degree. 

Professor  Johnson. — I  would  not  understand  that  curve  in  that 
way,  because,  when  the  curve  is  due  to  crystallization,  that  crys- 
tallization begins  and  ends.  When  the  process  of  crystallization 
has  been  completetl  there  must  be  a  second  change,  which  imluces 
the  curve  back  t<>  the  temperature  form.  There  must  be  two 
changes.  We  Iiave  a  temperatui'e  form  ^vhich  is  a  smootli  curve. 
Kow,  if  we  suddenly  introduce  into  that  curve  another  cause, 
which  begins  suddenlj'  and  ends  suddenly',  then  after  that  action 
has  ceased  we  again  return  to  tlie  temperature  curve  which  obtains 
in  all  of  the  steel  curves.  Rut  in  the  case  of  the  wrought-iron 
curve  we  have  but  one  change,  wliich  is  simply  a  crook  in  the 
curve,  and,  tlifM'efore.  I  sliould  say  tiiat  might  be  a  change  in  the 
rate  of  cooling,  or  sometliing  of  that  kind,  but  could  not  be  due 
to  this  process  of  crystallization. 

J//".  ILnnhiij. — I  will  explain.  The  cooling  carve,  due  to 
temjierature  alonii,  begins  after  the  3d  Expansion,  and  is  then  a 
continue*!  re^^iilar  curve  until  the  bar  is  cold. 

Pr'ifi'",-"'!'  •f'Jin^uii. — But  we  must  have  a  cooling  curve  from 
the  start  al:su. 

J/)'.  Iliniiinij. — If  this  curve  is  drawn  through  the  initial  point 
it  would  represent  tlie  true  crwling  curve,  which  is  almost  like  the 
curve  sliowii  on  Fig.  3U,  in  which  case  the  bar  is  cooled  in  air. 
Eut  tiie  cooling  process  is  incomplete,  from  two  causes;  one  is  the 
effect  of  the  sand  on  the  bar,  and  the  other  is  the  effects  due  to 
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the  kind  of  material  dealt  with,  which  obhterate  this  cooling  curve 
due  to  the  temperature  alone.    Now,  the  bar  produces  a  crook  of 
its  own,  due  to  its  composition,  due  to  the  effect  of  the  absorption 
of  the  heat  by  the  sand,  and  the  resultant  effect  also.    Tliis 
resultiint  line  is  shown  by  the  autographic  recorder.     Now,  what 
til  is  crook  is  w^e  cannot  say  exactly,  but  we  know  it  is  not  the 
cooling  curve  due  to  tem[ierature  alone,  which  it  would  be  if  a 
perfectly   homogeneous    bar  were  tested  and  allowed  to  cool 
off,  giving  a  true  parabola.     We  do  not  know  what  all  of  these 
curves  indicate,  but  we  do  know  that  this  curve  at  3d  Expan- 
sion is  produced  by  the  total  separation  or  change  of  carbon  in 
the  iron,  bocause  we  see  that  after  this  point  has  been  reached  it 
lias  only  0.06  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  while  previously  the  combined 
carbon   was   0.60.      Evidently   the  combined  carbon   has  been 
separated  out  and  is  in  the  shape  of  graphite ;  while  beyond  that 
point  the  bar  undergoes  no  further  change  in  chemical  composi- 
tion,  but  always  contains  0.06  combined  carbon.     The  rest  is 
graphitic  carbon  that  lies  between  the  crystals.    The  last  part  of 
the  curve  is  the  true  cooling  curve  of  the  bar,  regardless  of  chemi- 
cal composition,  indicating  a  mechanical  change  due  to  radiation 
of  heat;  while  the  other  grades  of  wrought  iron  here  show  us 
almost  nothing  but  the  effect  of  dissipation  of  heat ;  the  changes 
take  place  so  rapidly  that  by  the  time  the  bar  was  put  on  the 
machine  probably  the  whole  action,  due  to  separation  of  carbon, 
occurred  within  a  few  seconds,  and  does  not  show  on  the  diagram 
except  in  the  crook,  after  which  it  changes  into  the  uniform  cool- 
ing curve. 

Professor  Johnson, — The  fact  that  the  wrought  iron  cooled 
rapidly  would  not  cause  it  to  have  a  single  crook  instead  of  two 
crooks,  Avould  it  ? 

Mr.  ITenning. — Yes,  it  might.  This  entire  curve  shows  only 
the  latter  part  of  the  curves  obtained  from  cast  bars,  because  very 
rapid  cooling  took  place  before  it  was  possible  to  put  it  on  the 
recorder.  The  tail  end  of  it  alone  wjis  caught,  because  the  bar 
could  not  be  got  on  the  machine  quick  enough,  and  the  whole  effect, 
which  is  shown  so  nicely  in  the  cast-steel  bar  on  another  diagram, 
could  not  bo  recorded.  Looking  at  curve  31a  (Fig.  312)  a  change 
will  b(}  seen  there  between  1\  minutes  and  6J  minutes,  marked  A. 
That  is  the  same  change  shown  on  Fig.  307,  near  the  IS-minute 
ordinate  on  the  larger  curve.  While  curves  31  and  31a,  from  the 
initial  point  down  to  the  1  ^minute  ordinate,  and  the  change 
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beyond  tliis  point,  show  that  there  would  have  been  a  curve  cor- 
responding to  3d  Expiinsioii  if  the  bar  could  have  been  placed 
in  the  recorder  quickly  and  cooled  slowly.  But  still  a  hump,  h, 
is  clearly  shown.  If  a  molecular  change  bad  not  taken  place  the 
dotted  curve  c  would  have  been  recorded.    As  it  is,  a  hump  is 


clearly  siioivn  above  that  line.  The  angle  with  the  horizontal  of 
thf  lino  tiiiigciit  U)  llio  curve,  after  3d  Expansion,  depends  entirely 
u]H>ii  [lie  I'iUc  of  coaling.  The  quicker  a  bar  cools  the  more  t  line 
will  iipjiroafh  tin;  vi.Ttical.  This  bar,  31,  cooled  in  air  very :  lidly; 
heiK-(;  tin;  angle  gives  us  the  rate  of  cooling.     Tl  indi 

the  I'liti?  of  cuoliiig  ut'  the  wroiight-iron  bar,      id  is  n      i 
than  in  llic  curve  of  cast  ii'OTi  cooled  in  air.     T  I 
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the  wrouglit-iron   bar  shows  practically  tli 
otlier  bill's. 

Pri'T\''"'iir  Jolinm».—\t 


■■  tiling  as  the 


to  mc  that  the  gentleman  has 
proved  my  pro[)OsitioD ; 
and  although  it  is  not  so 
very  imiwrtant,  I  do  not 
want  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  ailmit  at  all  the  force 
<if  the  argument,  for  the 
wrought-ii-on  curre  shows 
one  crook  onh'.  No\\',  the 
other  curves  show  the 
effect  of  tlio  crystallizatioD, 
or  tlie  change  of  carbon,  or 
whatever  it  is,  through  a 
double  curve.  The 
gentleman  claims  tliut  the 
fii-st  curve  upward  tliey 
lost,  and,  therefore,  if  they 
got  any  at  all,  they  should 
have  obtained  the  curve 
downwards.  The  only 
thing  they  did  get  on 
tlie  wrought  iron  is  the 
ujiwanl  curve.  There  is 
no  crook  beyond  that 
point;  from  there  on  it  is 
a  cooling  curve.  BeyniuJ 
this  point  there  is  no  crook 
in  any  of  the  curves.  They 
are  regular  cooling  curves 
from  that  point  on.  Thei-o- 
fore  I  claim  that  the  curve 
upwanl  which  they  caught 
can  in  nowise  be  confused 
with  the  second  or  down- 
wanl  curve  on  tho  steel 
diagrams.  It  is  of  alto- 
gi'thera  ditrei-eiit  cliaracter.  It  may  bo  confused  with  the  firstor 
upwaivl  curve  of  the  stei'l.  but  if  tliis  action  is  clue  to  size,  or  to 
cliemicai  or  cry  stall  ization  change,  then  it  begins  and  ends,  and 
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when  it  has  ended  the  contraction  curve  returns  to  the  form  due 
to  the  change  of  temperature,  and  therefore  I  think  this  is  anoma^ 
lous  with  reference  to  these  steel  curves,  and  cannot  be  explained 
in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Keep. — Fig,  313  is  from  a  photograph  of  the  fractures  of 
the  l"a  bars,  numbered  ly  to  36,  referred  toon  pages  1128  and 
1124.  The  central  part  of  the  fracture  of  bars  20,  31,  and  25 
became  blue  soon  after  the  fresh  fracture  ivas  made,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  dark  color.  As  described  before,  the  fractures  do 
not  vary  as  much  ms  the  iron  must  have  varied  at  the  instant 
that  each  bar  was  thrown  into  the  ice  water. 

1  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  duplicate  cuitc  31,  on 
Chart  VI.,  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  curve,  and  whether  this  puddled  iron  was  at  all  crystalline. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  draw  any  conclusions  from  this 
isolated  ease,  1  introduced  it  to  bring  out  strongly  the  influence 
of  carbon  on  the  crystalline  structure  of  steel. 
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TESTS     OF    A     COMBINED     ELECTRIC    LIGHT   AND 
ELECTRIC  RAILWAY   CENTRAL    STATION, 

BT  Dt'OALD  C.  JACKPON  AND  ARTHUR  W.  BICHTKR. 

The  central  station  of  the  Four  Lakes  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany supplies  the  power  for  the  electric  lighting  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  also  supplies  power  for  the  Madison  City  Bailway. 
The  station  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Monona,  in  a  fairly 
central  location  (Fig.  314). 

The  boiler-room  contains  two  return  tubular  boilers,  rated  at 
110  horse-power  each,  and  one  Stirling  boiler  of  200  horse-power 
capacity.  The  engine-room  is  equipped  with  three  Bnssell  com- 
pound engines,  two  Davidson  jet  condensers,  and  two  David- 
sou  feed-])umps. 

Engine  No.  1,  380  horse-power  capacity,  is  belted  to  the  main 
shaft,  from  which  are  run  four  Thomson-Houston  arc-light  ma- 
chines, each  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  fifty  1,200  candle-power 
lamps,  and  one  Westinghouse  alternator  of  750  lights  capacity. 
Two  other  alternators,  a  Slattery  and  a  Thomson-Houston,  are 
also  installed  but  are  to  be  removed. 

Engine  No.  2,  190  horse-power  capacity,  is  used  for  running 
the  railway  generators.  These  are  two  90  K.  W.  General  Electric 
machines  of  500  volts,  180  amperes,  speed  650,  and  are  belted 
tandem  fashion  from  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine.  A  third  tan- 
dem belt  from  the  same  fly-wlieel  runs  over  a  clutch  pulley  on 
the  main  shaft,  and  the  shaft  can  therefore  be  driven  from  this 
(Migine  when  desired.  The  two  generators  are  connected  to  the 
sjime  bus-bars,  and  supply  power  for  the  operation  of  the  Madi- 
son Street  Railway,  and  for  a  number  of  stationary  motors  which 
are  connected  to  a  special  power  circuit  run  out  from  the  bus- 
bars. Both  of  tli<>  ab(^ve  engines  are  connected  to  one  of  the 
Davidson  condensers. 

Engine  No.  3,  400  horse-power  capacity,  is  directly  conneotecl 

"  Presented  at  the  Detroit  meeting  (June,  1895)  of  the  American  Sodetj  of 
M(;chunicul  KiiginetTr:,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVL  of  the  TranJOCfiMW. 
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to  a  300  K.  "W.  "  Monocyiic "  alternator,  and  uondeuses  into 
another  DaridBon  condeoBer  and  air-pump.  The  alternating  cur- 
rent output  of  the  station  ie  used  exclusively  for  incandescent 
lighting. 

Enodie  DmoNsicine. 
Nos.  1  and  8. 

Stroke,  34  Inches. 

Diameter  of  hi|?Ii-pre!»are  cfliader,  IS  inclies. 

Diftmster  of  low-presBure  cylinder,  S4  inobes. 

Diameter  or  high- pressure  piston-rod,  crank  end,  3  inehee. 

Diftmeier  of  liigh- pressure  piatnn-roci,  head  end,  3|  inches. 

Speed,  engine  No.  1.  134  revolutiins  per  minute. 

Speed,  engine  No,  8.  152  reroluiiona  per  minnle. 
No.  S,  railway  engine. 

StTolie,  20  iiiclies. 

Diameter  of  high-preEsure  tyli  nilcr,  IS  inciiee. 

Diameter  of  low-pressure  cylinder.  30  inches. 

Diameter  of  high-pressure  piat<m-r<Kl.  crank  end,  S}  inchea. 

Diameter  of  high-pressure  piston-rod.  Iieaij  end.  2^  inobes. 

Speed,  133  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  station  is  operated  by  one  engineer  and  one  fireman  from 
midnight  until  noon,  and  by  one  fireman,  one  head  engineer,  and 
one  aBsiataut  from  noon  until  midnight,  and  one  oiler  from  6  p.m. 
until  12  P.M.,  making  a  total  of  six  station  employees  for  the 
24  hours'  run.  Each  24  hours  during  the  week,  current  is  fur- 
nished to  the  electric  railway  and  power  circuits  for  17.5  houra, 
and  to  the  alternating  current  circuits  for  23.5  hours,  except 
on  Sunday,  when  the  alternators  iire  shut  down  for  an  additional 
12  hours.  Current  for  arc  lighting  is  supplied  principally 
between  the  hours  of  dusk  and  midnight,  though  certain  arc-light 
circuits  are  operated  all  night. 

This  station  is  one  of  that  type,  so  well  known  to  electrical 
engineers,  which  has  grown  to  considerable  proportions  from  a 
small  and  poorly  conceived  beginning,  and  which  therefore  may 
be  said  to  suffer  through  its  own  growth.  During  the  past  two 
or  three  j'ears  it  has  been  quite  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  its 
physical  condition  has  been  greatly  improved,  but  only  at  the 
expense  of  a  considerable  addition  to  the  capital  account.  The 
results  of  the  test  which  are  given  may  be  taken  to  represent 
results  fully  equal  to  those  obtained  by  the  average  electric  sta- 
tion in  our  cities  of  the  smaller  size.  (Madison  has  15,000  inhabi- 
tants.) This  statement  will  doubtless  be  viewed  with  surprise 
by  the  numerous  members  of  this  Society  who  are  experts  in 
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A,  arc-li^ht  djmtinoa  :  B,  Weatiogliouse  kltemitor ;  0,  Honoojrelie  mlteni- 
tor ;  D.  railwa;  gBiiemtore ;  £,  eltjctric  light  swttch-boftrd  ;  F,  eleetila  rdl- 
na;  sn-itch-l>nard  ;  00.  cimdntiaete  &nd  pumps  ;  If,  feed  pumps  ;  J,  oil  room; 
K,   return   tubular  boilers  ;  L,  Stirliug  builer ;  M,  bot  wells  ;   1,  2,  S,  BiumU 

Fio.  814. 


steam  eu^iiiporing,  and  who  carry  oontinaftlly  before  their  ejM 
the  remarkiil>le  economy  obtained  in  pumping  plants ;  bat  tJiat 
the  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts  will  be  affirmed  by 
ever^-  electrical  engineer  of  experience. 

The  object  of  the  test  recorded  in  this  paper  vas  to  determine 
tlie  efficiencies  of  tlie  boilers,  euRinee,  and  generators  under 
iictiiiLl  o)>p)'jitiiig  conditions,  nothing;  having  been  done  either 
tx'fiin!  or  iluriiiR  the  t(>st  to  change  the  conditions  from  those 
occurring  in  the  i-cgular  d;iily  run.  ^\11  the  data  required  iras 
obtaiueil  and  recorded  entirely  independent  of  the  regular 
employees,  who  wcru  required  to  attend  to  the  operation  of  the 
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station,  exactly  as  is  done  d&y  after  day  aud  veek  after  week.  A 
trial  test  of  fonr  hours'  duration  was  made  beforehand,  in  order 
to  familiarize  the  obserrers  witli  their  work  and  to  asc^ertain 
whether  all  the  arrangements  were  well  conceived.  All  reason- 
able precautions  were  used  to  make  the  data  obtained  reliable, 
and  all  inatroments  were  supplied  from  the  laboratories  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  were  compared  with  the  laboratory 
standards.  All  electrical  instruments  used  were  calibrated  by 
means  of  a  Kelvin  standard  balance.  The  steam-preaaure  gauges 
and  indicator  springs  were  stamlardized  by  comparison,  while 
hot,  with  a  mercury  column.  The  scales,  thermometers,  etc., 
were  tested  for  accuracy  by  (■omparison  with  proper  standards. 
The  test  began  at  6  a.m.  Monday,  when  the  engines  started  up 
for  the  day,  lasting  until  5.30  a.m.  Tuesday,  when  tljo  engines 
stopped  for  their  half-hour  breathing  spell,  and  may  be  consid- 
ered successful,  as  nothing  more  serious  than  the  occasional 
breaking  of  an  indicator  cord  occurred  to  interfere  with  the 
results.  Four  of  the  observers,  one  having  general  supervision  of 
the  test,  another  overseeing  the  weighing  of  the  coal,  another  the 
weighing  of  the  water,  and  a  fourth  having  charge  of  the  calo- 
rimeter tests,  were  on  duty  through  the  entire  run.  These  four 
men,  Messrs.  Burgess,  Frankenfield,  Mead,  and  Crane,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class  in  electrical  engineering  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  aud  handled  their  work  excellently.  They  were 
assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  experienced  student  observers, 
about  twenty  in  all,  who  were  required  to  read  the  various  aoi 
pere  meters  and  volt  meters,  take  indicator  cards,  etc.  The  tesi 
was  generally  supervised  by  two  of  the  assistant  professo 
the  university.  During  the  whole  of  the  test  the  station  pre 
sented  no  confusion,  but  was  operated  with  the  usual  systematii 
regularity. 


The  coal  was  weighed  as  it  was  brought  into  the  boiler-room. 
The  water-level  and  steam  gauges  were  kept  as  nearly  constant 
as  practicable,  and  at  the  close  of  the  test  the  water  in  the  Stirling 
boiler  was  at  the  original  level,  while  in  one  of  the  return  tubular 
boilers  it  was  1.5  inch  above  the  string,  and  in  the  other  a  little 
over  an  inch  below  it,  so  they  were  considered  as  practically  at 
the  same  level.  The  Stirling  boiler  was  in  use  during  the  entire 
run,  and  fit  4.45  p.m.  ;ind  at  5.45  p.m.  the  two  tubular  boilers 
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were  successivelj  cut  in  and  were  shnt  off  again  and  the  firea 
banked  at  12.35  a.m.  The  coal  nsed  in  getting  these  boilers  up 
to  pressure  (nearly  500  pounds)  was  not  counted  as  part  of  the 
coal  consumption  in  the  computed  results. 

Calorimeter  tests  of  the  steam  were  made  every  hour  at  the 
boilers,  and  as  frequently  as  possible  at  the  engines,  while  in  ser- 
vice. Throttling  calorimeters  were  used,  except  at  the  railway 
engine,  during  the  day-time,  where  there  was  so  much  water 
present  that  the  throttling  calorimeter  could  not  be  used,  and  a 
separating  calorimeter  was  resorted  to.  The  poor  quality  of  the 
steam  at  the  engines  was  due  to  the  arrangement  and  condition 
of  the  steam  mains.  Engine  No.  2  received  the  drain  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  system.  The  steam-pipe  was  connected 
to  the  under  side  of  the  main  and  was  uncovered  at  the  time  of 
the  test.  The  pipe  leading  to  engine  No.  3  was  also  uncovered, 
and  as  the  pipe  is  of  considerable  length  the  condensation  ig 
considerable,  while  the  valve  provided  to  cut  the  steam  from 
that  pipe  during  the  period  when  the  engine  is  idle  was  not  made 
use  of.  The  pipe  leading  to  engine  No.  1  was  covered,  but  no 
provision  was  made  to  cut  the  steam  from  that  pipe  when  the 
engine  was  not  running. 

The  water  was  measured  by  means  of  two  tanks  placed  on 
scales.  Both  feed-pumps  were  put  into  use,  one  as  an  auxiliary, 
to  pump  the  water  from  the  hot  well  into  the  tanks,  and  the 
other  to  feed  the  boilers.  The  latter  pump  communicated  with 
the  tanks  by  two  branches  of  piping  connected  by  a  three-way 
cock,  and  a  hose  was  attached  to  the  other  pump,  so  that  one  of 
the  tanks  was  filled  while  the  other  was  being  emptied.  The 
exhaust  pipe  of  the  regular  feed-pump  was  connected  to  the 
vacuum  of  the  condenser,  and  the  steam  consumption  was 
figured  from  cards  taken  at  frequent  intervals,  the  number  of 
strokes  being  recorded  on  a  continuous  recorder.  The  steam 
consumption  of  the  auxiliary  pump  was  ascertained  by  running 
the  exhaust  into  a  small  surface  condenser  furnished  from  the 
university  laboratory,  by  which  means  the  condensed  water  was 
collected  and  allowance  made  therefor. 

The  railway  engine,  No.  2,  was  started  at  6  A.M.  and  continued 
running  until  11.10  p.m.  During  the  day,  from  6  A.M.  until  &S0 
P.M.,  this  engine,  besides  driving  the  two  railway  generators, 
drove  the  main  shaft,  to  which  a  Westinghouse  ^temator  was 
belted,  supplying  the  day  demand  on  the  inoandesoent  drouii 
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This  engine  was  indicated  every  five  mimitea,  iudicators  made  by 
Drejer.Bosenkraoz,  and  Droop,  of  Hanover,  Germany,  being  used 
on  the  low-preasure  cylinder,  and  Tabor  indicators  on  the  bigb- 
pressure  cylinder.  The&e  indicators  were  supplied  with  electro- 
magnetic devices  for  takiug  the  tour  cards  simultaneously  on 
cloaiug  a  switch,  the  current  being  supplied  from  storage  cells. 
Friction  cards  were  taken  upon  starting  up  with  the  generator 
fields  excited  and  again  n-ith  the  field  circuit  broken.  The  speed 
was  obtained  by  means  of  a  continuous  revolution  counter.  Two 
ampere  meters  through  which  the  current  supplying  the  rail- 
way feeders  passed,  one  ampere  meter  on  the  power  circuit,  and 
a  volt  meter  giving  the  dynamo  pressures,  were  read  every  half- 
minute.  The  condenser  pumps  were  indicated  at  half-hour 
intervals  and  the  speeds  wave  taken. 

At  6.10  P.M.  the  arc-light  engine,  No.  1.  was  started  and  con- 
tinued running  until  5.30  a.m.  At  the  same  time  the  direct  con- 
nected engine,  No.  3,  was  set  running,  and  the  supply  for  the 
incandescent  circuit  was  chimged  from  the  Westinghouse  machine 
to  the  "  Mouocylie  "  alternator.  The  railway  engine,  No.  2,  now 
no  longer  drove  the  main  shaft,  but  the  belt  ran  over  a  loose 
pulley  on  the  shaft.  The  arc-light  engine,  No,  1,  was  indicated 
every  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  direct-connected,  No.  3,  every  ten 
minutes,  and  the  speed  obtained  from  continuous  revolution 
counters.  Friction  cards  were  taken  both  before  and  after 
the  run.  The  current  of  the  arc  machines  was  measured  by  a 
Weston  ampere  meter,  and  the  voltage  was  obtained  by  a 
Weston  volt  meter  in  series  with  a  high  resistance,  the  appa- 
ratus being  placed  as  far  from  the  machines  as  possible  to  avoid 
any  disturbance  which  might  be  caused  by  stray  magnetism. 
Ampere  meter  and  volt  meter  readings  for  the  Westilighouse 
alternator  were  taken  every  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  "  Monocyclic  " 
output  was  taken  by  five-minute  readings.  The  power  factor  of 
the  load  on  each  of  the  niachincrt  was  ascertained  by  means  of  a 
station  watt  meter,  loaned  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 

There  can  be  no  question  in  regard  to  the  reliability  of  the 
results  avei^aged  from  rendings  taken  as  often  as  was  done  in  this 
test,  except  in  tlie  case  of  the  railway  machinery.  Tt  is  still  an 
o])en  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  determining  the  average 
power  developed  by  an  electric  railway  engine  ;  but  the  results 
of  considerable  experience  with  electric  railways  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  authors  makes  us  feel  certain  that  reeolta  are  obtain- 
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able  by  the  arrangements  which  were  used  in  this  test,  which 
are  as  accurate  as  those  obtainable  by  any  method  yet  set  forth. 

Rksults  or  Test. 
Boiler  ctficiencv. 
Quality  of  steam. 

Stirling,  G  a.m.  to  (»  p.m.,  99.2  per  cent. 

6  P.M.  to  5.30  A.M.,  99.7  percent. 

Return  tubular  boiler  No.  1,  4.45  P.M.  to  12.80  A.M.,  97.8  per  cent. 

No.  2,  5.45  P.M.  to  12.80  A.K.,  98.5  per  cent. 

Total  average,  98.8  per  cent. 
Averafje  pressures  : 

Steam,  89.5. 

Barometer,  29  inches. 

Draught  (inches  of  water).  .3. 
Average  temperatures : 

Externa]  air,  46.2  degrees  Fahr. 

Boiler-room,  58.9  degrees  Fahr. 

Escaping  gases,  422  degrees  Fahr. 

Temperature  of  hot  well,  82.24  degrees  Fahr. 

Temperature  of  feed-water,  123.5  degrees  Fahr. 
Factor  of  evaporation,  1.119. 
Water  pumped  into  boilers*  102,349  pounds. 
Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees,  114,608  pounds. 
Total  amount  of  coal  burned,  17,108  pounds. 
Total  ash,  1.871  pounds. 
Total  combustible,  15,232  pounds. 
Per  cent,  ash,  10.9  per  cent. 

Water  evaporated  per  ])ound  of  coal,  5.98  pounds. 
Water  evaporated  per  pound  of  combustible,  6.72  pounds. 
Ecjuivalent  eva|)oration  from  and  at  212  dei^rees,  per  pound   of  ooeJU  6.89 
pounds. 

Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degreed,  per  pound  of  combustible, 
7 Sri  pounds. 

SteHm  used  in  throttling  calorimeters,  885.7  pounds. 
Steam  used  in  separating  calorimeter,  !^.07  pounds. 

Total,  420.8  pounds. 
Steam  used  by  feed-pum])R.  ns  figured  from  indicator  cards,  from  6.00  A.K.  to 
6.00  P.M.,  538.5  pounds.     From  6  00  p.m.  to  5.80  A.M.,  473.8  pounds. 

Total,  1,010.8  pounds. 
Steam  used  by  auxiliary  pump,  449  pounds. 
Steam  to  he  charged  to  engines,  100,469  pounds. 
Engine  et!icien<y. — No.  2,  railway  engine;  6.00  A.M.  to  6.00  P.lf.: 

Average  I.  H.  P..  117.5. 

H.  P.,  hours.  1,410. 

Average  watts  output.  69,200,  equals  92.8  E.  H.  P. 

Watt  hours,  S30.3S7. 

Average  E.  II.  P.  divided  by  average  I.  U.  P.  equals  78.0  per  cent. 

Coal  consumed  in  12  hours,  7,550  pounds. 

Per  cent,  nsh,  9.9  per  cent.,  equals  750  pounds. 
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CombiiBlible,  6,800  poanda. 

Water  pumped  into  boilen,  43,172  poundn. 

Steam  cooaumed  bj  pnntps  %ai  nUorinietcia,  891  poandB. 

Water  cbarged  to  engine.  42,381  pounds. 

Water  per  I.  H.  P.  per  lour,  80.0  puiiiida. 

Coal  per  I.  H.  P.  per  iicmr,  5.36  pounds. 

Cotnbuatible  per  I.  H,  P.  per  liour,  i.eti  pnunda. 

Qaalit;  of  titeam,  95.7  per  cent. 

Moisture  in  steam,  4.S  per  cent. 

Dry  ateam  used  bj  eng^e,  40,i60  txiuodB. 

Dry  steam  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  28.7  pouada. 

Watt  liourB,  per  pound  n(  coal,  100.9. 

Watt  boars,  per  pound  of  combustible,  133.1. 
Slaiion  elRcieiicf . 

6.00  A.1I.  to  5.80  A.M.,  23.5  bouxa. 

Average  I.  H,  P.,  for  33.6  liours.  160.5. 

Maximum  E.  H.  P.,  il60.4. 

Average  E.  H.  P.,  117.9. 

Average  watts  for  23,.'i  bours.  87,!N6,  which  la  3,068,728  watt  honra. 

Avemge  E.  H.  P.  divided  by  average  I.  H.  P..  78.4  pert'ent. 

Load  factor  for  34  lioura,  33.4  per  c^ent. 

Coal  conaumed,  17,103  pounds. 

Combaatible,  15,232  pounds. 

Water  pumped  into  boilers  and  charired  to  plant  after  f<ublraciiiig  that  usrd 
by  calorimeters  SDd  auiiliary  punip,  101,479  pounds. 

Steam  evaporated  aud  charged   in  rnu-inea  ufier  subtracting  that  naed  by 
calorimeti^ra  and  feed-pumpa,  100,470  pounds. 

Water  pumped  intn  boilers  per  engine  I.  H.  P.  hour,  37  pounds. 

Coal  per  engine  I.  H.  P.  hour,  4.5  pounds. 

Combustible  per  engine  1.  B.  P.  hour,  4.0  pounds. 

Watt  hours  per  pound  of  coal,  121. 

Watt  hours  per  pound  of  water,  20.4. 

ATerago  quality  of  st«am.  railway  engine.  90.2  per  oeni. 

Average  quality  of  ^tcam,  arc-light  engine.  07,1  per  cent. 

Average  quality  of  steam.  Monocyclic  engine,  97.8  per  cent. 

Avernpe.  96.8  per  cent. 

Dry  steam  used  by  engines.  97,214  pounds. 

Dry  sleam  per  engine  I.  H.  P.  hour,  25.8  pounds. 

Average  I.  H.  P.  of  condenser  pump  No.  I,  3.63, 

Averacre  I.  H.  P.  of  condenser  )>iimp  No.  2,  1.96. 

Uorse-power  hours  of  condenser  pump  No.  1,  61,6. 

Horse-power  lioura,  pump  No.  3,  9.8. 

Friction  load  of  engine  No.  1,  22.4  with  shaft. 

Friction  load  of  engine  No,  3,  13,3  without  shaft. 

Friction  load  of  engine  No.  3.  33.5. 

Total  friction  load.  57.1  L  H.  P.  =  11.8  per  cent,  of  maiininm  I.  H,  P. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Tlie  principiil  results  of  the  tfst.'s  are  aho-wn  grapbieaUy  In  the 

accnrnpaiiying  figures.     Fig.  314  sliows  tlie  general  arrangement 
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of  tlie  plant ;  Fig.  315,  tlie  indicated  liorse-power  of  the  railway 
engine  durinfj  tlie  diiy;  Fig.  316,  the  indicated  and  electrical 
borae-powers  of  the  railway  plant  during  one  honr ;  Fig.  317 
shows  the  imlicated  Lorsfi-power  of  tlie  arcs-ligbt  engine  uidthe 
electrical  output  of  the  dynamos  driven  from  it ;  Fig.  318  shows 
the  same  thing  for  the  di re; ct- connected  engine.  In  Fig.  319  the 
fall  line  shows  tlie  total  indicated  horse-power  developed  in  the 
statioa  dui'iug  the  teat,  while  the  differently  shaded  areas  show 
the  part  played  by  eaidi  of  the  three  engines.  Fig.  320  shows  thw 
variation  of  tlifi  steam-gauge  reading  during  the  test ;  the  corre- 
sponding i^nrrected  jiressures  are  seven  pounds  lower.  During 
thn  period  of  lii;)it(\tf  load  the  steam  pressure  is  ordinarily  car- 
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lied  iiboiit  45  pounds  lower  than  the  fall  load  prflssare,  in  order 
to  keep  the  oagiiies  at  a  fairly  economical  cat-offl 

During  the  past  three  years  Beveral  papers  have  been  read 
liefoi-e  this  Society  dealing  with  the  operation  of  electric  railway 
stations,  but  no  authoritative  records  appear  which  cover  the 
oper:ttioii  of  the  average  small  station  which  combinea  in  one 
the  i-cqiiisite  plant  for  electric  lighting  and  electric  railway  ser- 
vice. The  individual  action  of  engines,  dynamos,  and  auxiliary 
apparatus,  under  the  coiiditions  here  met  with,  ia  so  well  known 
that  it  ia  thought  beat  by  the  authors  not  to  borden  this  paper  by 
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indicator  cards  of  well-known  forms,  or  by  long  tabular  records. 
We  wish,  rather,  to  call  attention  to  certain  points  which  bear 
with  somewhat  stai'tltng  force  upon  the  expense  of  operating  these 
combined  stations.  It  lias  usually  been  considered  that  oombi- 
iiatiou  stations  may  I>e  oj^erated  ttt  much  less  total  expense  than 
is  required  for  the  operation  of  two  small  stations  when  the 
lighting  and  railway  plants  are  separate.  This  question  maybe 
considered  iinder  four  heads.  First,  station  labor ;  8«oond,  fuel 
economy ;  third,  superintoudence  ;  fourth,  fixed  chaises. 

1.  In  regard  to  station  labor,  the  plant  under  consideration 
t  which  we  will  call  the  Four  Lakea  Plant)  probably  oould  not  be 
improved,  an<l  if  the  lighting  and  railway  divisions  were  sepa- 
rated, not  less  than  »even  men  would  be  required  where  five  men 
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are  now  employed,  and  tbe  labor  account  would  be  proportionally 
la^^r  for  two  stations  than  tor  one. 

2.  Tilt!  fuel  economy  of  the  Four  Lakes  Plant  is  fully  equal  to 
that  of  the  average  mediam-eized  plaut,  but  it  ia  probably  no  bet- 
ter than  would  be  given  by  similar  engines  and  other  machiuery 
in  8ep;irate  plants.  The  coal  used  during  the  test  was  a  mixture 
of  Indiana  block,  costing  $3.35  per  ton,  aud  lUinois  coal,  costing 
$2.72  per  ton.  The  evaporation  shown  by  the  boilers  was,  on 
the  whole,  excellent,  considering  the  kind  of  coal  used  aud  the 
fact  that  the  boilers  icere  in  regular  service  ccmdUiott.  The  fuel 
economy  of  the  Four  Lakes  Plant  could  Vie  improved  by  several 
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minor  changes  ;  this  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  arrange. 
ment  of  the  dynamos,  which  now  require  the  countershaft  to  be 
unnecessarily  run  all  day,  and  in  regard  to  the  piping,  which 
might  be  readily  changed  to  deliver  better  steam.  iSome  of 
these  changcjs  have  already  been  made  since  the  t«st.)  But 
these  changes  would  mjt  give  the  combined  plant  aiij'  ailvan- 
t^e  over  the  separate  plants.  Better  fuel  economy  would  also 
be  obtained  bj'  closer  attention  to  the  details  of  operation  than 
is  given  in  this  plaut,  but  the  watt  hours  developed  per  ]Jound 
of  coal  aud  per  pound  of  water  compare  favorably  with  the 
reports  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  for  similar 
stations. 

3.  The    question  of   superintendence    requires   consideration 
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from  two  sides ;  firflt,  where  the  railvay  and  light  oompanieB 
aro  inde pendent,  and  the  latter  sells  power  to  the  former ;  and, 
second,  where  one  company  controls  both  industries.  In  the 
first  case,  no  >iaTiu<;  is  made  in  ofiice  force  or  superintendence 
l)y  combining  the  stations ;  but,  in  the  second  case,  a  aavii^  is 
doubtless  eflected  by  the  combined  plant 

■L  The  preceding  divieious  give  little  clew  to  the  best  aolntion 
for  the  electric  plants  of  the  smaller  cities,  and  we  mnst  find  the 
solution  in  this  division.  The  fixed  charges  which  may  be 
rightfully  considered  as  belonging  to  the  station  account  depend 
upon  the  co^^t  of  real  estate,  buildings,  and  the  machinery  is 
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place.  The  first  two  items  are  undoubtedly  increased  to  some 
degree  in  the  separate  plants,  but  not  so  largely  as  might  be 
imagined,  since  the  running  machinery'  for  the  two  classeB  of 
service  must  be  entirely  independent.  It  is  practioaUy  impossi- 
ble for  any  engine  to  drive  the  extremely  variable  load  of  an 
electric  railway  and  regulate  with  sufficient  aoonracy  to  give 
satisfaction  when  driving  dvnamos  for  electric  lighting;  and, 
since  tlie  nnderwriti'rs  have  taken  the  matter  in  their  hands,  it 
is  not  permissible  in  most  places  to  operate  stationary  moton 
from  railway  circuits,  on  account  of  the  fire  risk  inTolved  in 
introducing  grounded  circuits  into  buildings.  On  aooonnt  of 
this  sop.iratioii  of  the  two  idasses  of  machineiy  the  real  estate 
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and  buildings  required  for  combined  railway  and  lighting  plante 
must  be  larger  than  would  be  necessary  for  either  a  simple 
lighting  plant  or  a  simple  railway  plant  of  a  capacity  equal  to 
the  combined  plant. 

The  comparison  of  the  load  factors  of  separate  and  combined 
plants  throws  no  particular  light  on  this  question.  Thus,  in  the 
Four  Lakes  station,  the  24  hours'  engine  load  factor  for  the 
railway  machinery,  plus  the  day  alternator,  is  88.2  per  cent  For 
the  arc-light  machinery  alone  it  is  25.6  per  cent. ;  for  the  direct- 
connected  alternating  machine  it  is  14.56  per  cent  The  total 
load  factor  of  the  station  is  32.4  per  cent.  The  term  "  engine 
load  factor  "  is  used  here  in  its  usual  signification,  of  the  ratio 
between  the  actual  indicated  horse-power  houns'  output  of  the 
station  and  the  output  which  would  be  produced  were  the 
station  run  continuously  at  its  maximum  indicated  load.  Now, 
upon  separating  the  lighting  and  railway  outputs,  we  still  haye 
the  railway  load  factor  about  38.2  per  cent,  and  the  lighting 
load  factor  becomes  about  23  per  cent.  Practically  the  same 
amount  of  boiler  power  is  required  in  the  combined  stations  as 
in  the  separate  stations,  and  exactly  the  same  plant  in  engines 
and  dynamos  is  required  in  the  two  cases.  The  boilers,  en- 
gines, and  dynamos  are  each  run  at  about  equal  average  loads 
in  the  two  cases,  and  the  efficiencies  are  not  materially  different 

We  therefore  make  the  following  gains  by  combining  the 
electric  ligliting  and  railway  plants  of  small  cities  into  one 
station.  First,  a  fair  amount  in  the  labor  account ;  second,  a 
small  amouut  in  the  real  estate  and  building  account  The 
gains  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  are  sometimes  asserted,  nor  are 
they  comparable  in  magnitude  to  those  which  result  from  the 
combination  of  two  small  electric  light  stations  in  one,  or  two 
small  electric  railway  stations  in  one,  since,  in  the  latter  cases, 
one  economical  plant  of  machinery  may  be  used  to  do  the  work 
of  two  smaller  and  less  economical  plants.  When  a  railway  and 
a  lighting  station  are  combined,  we  are  forced  by  the  conditions 
to  use  separate  machinery  (excepting  boilers)  for  the  two  classes 
of  service. 

DiscrssioN. 

Jfr,  W^iu  Kent — I  wish  to  take  exce})tion  to  the  statement  in 
the  last  three  lines  of  the  paper :  '*  When  a  railway  and  a  lighting 
station  are  combined,  we  are  forced  bv  the  conditions  to  use  sepa* 
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rate  machinery  (excepting  boilers)  for  the  two  classes  of  ser- 
vice." That  may  be  80  to-day,  but  I  think  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
so  in  tbe  future.  One  engine  can  drive  an  electric  generator,  and 
after  you  have  got  your  electric  current  you  can  do  anything 
you  please  with  it  by  transforming  it  up  or  down,  and  use  it  either 
for  lighting  or  railway  service. 

Mr.  Jesse  M.  Smith. — That  is  j>ossibly  true  just  now  in  sonic 
places,  or  it  may  be  generally  true  in  the  future,  us  Mr.  Kent  has 
said.  But  at  the  present  time  I  do  not  know  of  any  electric 
railway  generator  or  any  engine  which  can  govern  close  enough 
to  produce  satisfactory  arc  lights  or  incan<ie3cent  lights  and  cur- 
rent for  electric  railways  at  the  sarao  time,  with  tbe  same  engines 
and  with  the  same  generators,  jmrticularly  when  the  current  is 
distribute<l  by  the  same  mains. 

Mr.  Aiiert  Stearns. — I  desire  to  say  that  there  is  a  tine  of  rail- 
way where  they  are  doing  that.  Tliey  are  getting  the  current 
right  here  near  Detroit,  between  the  Kiver  Rouge  and  Trenton. 
At  Trenton  they  are  taking  off  incandescent  lights  from  the  wire 
on  which  the  trolley  runs. 

Mr.  Jtaae  M.  Smith. — I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  is  the  plant  which  I  tested  and  that  is  reported  in  my  paiier 
read  at  the  Montreal  meeting.  In  this  plant,  although  the  speed 
of  the  engine  is  remarkably  uniform,  the  electric  lighting  cannot 
be  considered  commercially  satisfactory. 

Mr.  George  Ji.  Stetson. — I  would  say  that  I  have  had  a  little 
experience  of  that  kind,  driving  a  line  of  six  cars,  and  we  did 
most  of  the  work  with  one  engine,  and  carried  our  day  lighting 
load  and  the  cars  with  economy  and  fair  satisfaction.  The  day 
lighting  is  not  ;is  criticallj'  considered  as  the  evening  lighting, 
l)eing  more  generally  in  places  where  tbe  requirements  are  not 
so  exacting;  but  we  did  get  along  fairly  for  a  couple  of  years 
with  an  Ide  engine  of  150  horse-power  connecteti  with  an  SO 
kilowatt  generator,  running  our  belts  double  and  running  the 
Edison  system  on  the  same  engine,  and  we  made  money  by  it,  and 
did  not  i-eceivc  from  the  public  an  undue  amount  of  criticism.  I 
think,  as  Hr.  Kent  says,  that  in  a  small  installation  of  this  kind 
one  engine  should  be  rcxjuired  to  do  both  the  power  and  lighting, 
in  order  to  make  a  paying  investment  of  such  enterprises. 

Mr.  V.  I>.  Ji-',ariol: — In  i-eply  to  Mr.  Kent's  remarks  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  IJrooks  Locomotive  Works  recently  installed  a  plant, 
consisting  of  two  generators  and  two  engines,  each  direct  ooa- 
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nected,  one  of  approximately  200  horse-power  and  the  other  100. 
Both  generators  operate  at  220  volts  pressure,  the  larger  furnishing 
570  amperes,  and  the  smaller  310  amperes.  We  run  arc  and  in- 
candescent lights  and  power  from  either  generator.  The  load  on 
the  generator  usually  consists  of  arc  and  incandescent  lamps  and 
necessary  power  for  three  large  tni veiling  cranes,  one  large  trans- 
fer table,  several  motors  applied  separately  to  machine  tools,  etc., 
and  motors  on  lines  of  shafting. 

This  system  decreases  the  cost  of  a  plant  and  the  floor  spaoe 
required.  The  two  engines  and  generators  and  switchboard  cover 
a  space  20  by  50  feet. 

Prof,  W.  F.  M.  Oosti. — A  question  of  considerable  interest  is 
that  of  the  cost  of  electric  traction,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
ordinary  locomotive  traction.  In  this  test,  reported  by  Professor 
Jackson,  I  notice  that  the  coal  consumption  is  5.35  pounds  per 
indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  Avhich  must  be  considered  high 
for  a  locomotive  under  favorable  conditions.  The  minimum  con- 
sumption for  a  simple  locomotive  may  be  taken  as  but  a  trifle 
over  4  pounds. 

Mr,  George  I,  Rockwood, — In  a  recent  issue  of  a  technical 
journal  it  was  suggesteil  by  a  correspondent  that  usually,  in  elec- 
tric stations  of  small  size,  the  boilers  show  as  good  an  economy 
as  could  be  expected,  but  that  the  losses  come  principally  from 
ti'ansformations  Avhich  take  place  after  the  steam  has  left  the 
boiler.  A  test  Avas  cited,  in  which  an  evaporation  of  11.8  pounds 
of  water  per  pound  of  combustible  from  and  at  212  degrees  was 
obtained,  and  a  steam  consumption  of  22.8  pounds  per  indicated 
horse-power  per  hour,  while  the  efficiency  of  the  electrical  appa- 
ratus was  but  44  ])er  cent.  This  test  was  stated  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  general  practice  throughout  the  countr}\  The  test 
found  here,  however,  seems  to  show  a  contrary  state  of  efliciencies. 
The  electrical  horse-power  divided  by  the  indicated  horse-power 
is  78.9,  while  the  steam  consumption  is  30  }K>unds,  and  the  com- 
bustible is  4.82  pounds  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour.  The 
combustible  consumed  seems  to  me  to  be  a  large  quantity  for  .the 
evaporation — in  fact,  it  is  one-third  larger  than  it  need  be,  even 
under  service  conditions. 

Mr,  Kent — ^I  do  not  think  Mr.  Kockwood  quite  understands 
that  third  hue  from  the  bottom  on  page  1148.  It  says,  electric 
horse-power  divided  by  indicated  horse-power — nothing  to  do  with 
the  boilers  whatever.     It  is  only  from  the  engine  to  the  dyxiama 
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Mr.  Rochaood. — I  would  not  imply  that  tlie  item  in  the  line 
mentioDed  does  have  anything  to  do  with  the  boilers  ;  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  comparatively  very  high  efficiency  of  the 
transformation  of  indicated  horse-|iu\vcr  to  electrical  horse-power, 
and  as  the  coal  consumption  is  nm-ercheiess  very  large,  I  looked 
further  for  the  figure  giving  the  evaporation  in  the  boilers  and 
that  for  the  steam  consumption  Iq  the  engines,  and  I  soe  that  both 
figures  show  extravagance,  but  more  particularly  the  boilers,  as 
careful  firing  will  give  high  boiler  efficiency,  even  with  a  very 
variable  demand  for  steam. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Bryan. — I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Rockwood 
in  the  statement  that  the  efficiency  of  78,9  per  cent,  is  low.  I 
have  made  a  number  of  simdar  tests,  and  I  found  that  the  average 
efficiency  of  the  engine  and  of  the  generator  each  about  90  per 
cent.,  making  practically  81  for  tiio  two,  or  slightly  less.  I  take 
it  that  means  indicated  horse-power  compared  with  the  horse- 
power at  the  switchboard,  which  includes  the  mechanical  efficien- 
cies of  both  the  engine  and  the  dynamo. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Carpenter. — I  think  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the 
amount  of  steam  used  by  the  different  electric  plants  generally  is 
very  large.  I  think  we  have  te&tetl,  in  connection  with  work  at 
Cornell  University,  something  like  forty  or  fifty  plants,  and  we  have 
never  found  one  which  was  from  any  standpoint  economical,  and 
some  have  been  fearfully  uneconomical.  "We  have  measured  the 
water  of  engines  which  used  as  high  as  100  pounds  of  steam  per 
indicated  horse-power  per  hour^  running,  however,  in  districts 
where  coal  cost  them  nothing  except  the  labor  of  getting  it  into 
the  furnace.  I  think  we  never  yet  have  tested  a  plant  in  which 
the  consumjttion  fell  below  20  pounds  of  water  per  indicated 
hoi'se-power  per  hour,  even  using  the  best  machinery  and  the  best 
style  of  engines.  I  think  what  Pn>fessor  Jackson  shows  in  his 
test  represents  fairly  the  average  results  from  engines  installed  in 
this  kind  of  work,  and  those  engines  are  using  from  6  to  8  pounds 
of  coal  i>er  indicatetl  hoi'se-power  per  hour,  according  to  our  tests, 
in  only  one  or  two  cases  falling  below  4,  and,  I  think,  in  only  two 
cases  falling  as  low  as  3. 

Mr.  Keep.^l  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Carpenter  what  was 
the  lowest  water  consumption  he  found.  i 

Professor  Carjii^ndir. — I  think  we  never  found  a  result  below 
22  in  electric  i-iilrtKuls  and  16  in  electric  lighting  stations. 

Mr.  Slvriit  Bull. — I  am  quite  fiuniliar  with  the  station  which 
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Professoi*s  Jackson  and  Richtcr  have  tested,  and  I  know  that  it  is 
not  very  well  run.  I  believe,  as  stated  in  the  paper,  that  nothing 
was  done  to  improve  things  from  what  they  were  beforehand. 
As  an  indication  of  how  this  plant  was  run  I'  might  mention  the 
fact  that  the  |)et-c(Xjks  on  the  cylinders  were  left  open  all  the 
time,  the  steam  blowing  right  through  them  continuously. 

Prof.  A,  TF.  liichUr.^ — I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Rockwood's  discussion.  As  regards  the  boiler 
efficiencv,  bettor  results  certainlv  ou^rht  to  be  obtained  with 
careful  firing  and  good  conditions.  I  again  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  statement  made  in  the  jmper,  namely,  that  the  plant  was 
tested  under  s(?rvice  conditions.  Xo  pains  were  taken  to  secure  a 
\\\^\\  boiler  efficiencv.  The  fireman  attended  to  his  duties  as 
though  no  test  were  taking  place,  no  effort  was  made  to  choose 
the  better  coal  from  the  pile,  and  the  persons  conducting  the  test 
paid  no  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  boilers.  An  evaporation 
of  11  i)oun(ls  and  above  calls  for  a  very  clean  boiler,  carefol 
firing,  and  a  good  quality  of  coal.  Mr.  Bockwood  also  calls 
attention  to  what  he  considers  a  high  efficiency  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  indicated  hoi'se-power  to  electric  horse-power.  Com- 
paring the  same  with  results  obtained  from  tests  of  similar  plants, 
it  will  be  found  that,  although  higher  than  some,  it  compares 
favorablv  with  a  number  of  other  tests  made. 

Following  are  some  of  the  results  obtained,  other  than  those 
mentioned  bv  Mr.  Brvan : 

•■  ft 

University  of  Wisconsin  test,  made  in  1898  :                                 Percent 
Four  Lakes  Company,  MadiHon •.......• 74.8 

Cornell  tests  : 

Rochester  Street  Hailroad 6i.8 

Buffalo  Stri*et  Railroad 86.9 

Hamilton  Street  Railroad 75. 

Test  made  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  : 
Wyandotte  and  Detroit  River  Railroad 64.1 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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A   HOIiSE-POWER   PLAMMETER. 


It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  either  to  go  into  a  mathe- 
matical discussion  or  to  praise  an  inatrnnieut,  but  ratlier  to 
show  the  conditions  that  exist  in  a  special  form  of  the  polar 
pi  ammeter. 

The  equation  of  the  polar  planimeter  ist  area  =  wheel  move- 


ment y-  lenfrth  of  ^  B I  Fig.  321).     That  is,  after  the  tracer  point  B 
has  passed  over  a  figure  whose  area  is  a,  the  wheel  movement 

equals    .  .,  (equatioB  1 1. 

This  equation  is  independent  of  ,4  C,  and  its  only  requirement 
is  that  the  axis  of  the  wheel  Tf  shall  beparallel  to  AB.     It 

•r-re^ented  »1  lln..  Detrnit  mnpting  (.lune,  18B5)  of  tlie  Americau  Sodety  of 
Meclmnical  Enjrint'orH,  (ind  forming  |inrc  of  Volume  XVI.  of  the  TTantaetiani. 

iSteve-m  Iiidic<'tor,  April,  18)>0,  and  Junusjy,  1890,  p.  28j  &lBO  AiiTUtit  ^ 
.V/ithcmaticu.  vn!.  v  ,  p.  10,  Aukusi,  1880. 
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makes  no  difference  where  the  wheel  Whe  placed  so  long  as  its 
axis  is  parallel  to  A  li.  It  may  be  at  either  A  or  £,  or  off  to 
eitlier  side  of  AB,  or,  as  is  more  frequent,  on  AB  extended,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  321.    Wherever  placed,  its  duty  is  to  record  moTO- 


^ 


€5 


U 


> 


\A 


Fig.  322. 


ments  perpendicular  to  AB.  Movements  parallel  to  AB  are,, 
by  construction,  ignored  by  the  wheel.  The  recorded  move- 
ment in  a  planimeter  with  circumferential  graduations  is  less 

than  its  peripheral  movement  in  the  ratio  ^  (Fig.  322),  and  is 

generally  about  .85  of  the  movement  called  for  by  the  equation 


Fig.  336 


(1).  It  is  usual,  in  order  to  facilitate  decimal  reading,  to  have 
one  complete  revolution  of  wheel  correspond  to  10  square 
inches,  and  the  tracer  arm  is  usually  from  5  to  7  inches  long. 
Assuming  the  arm  to  be  6  inches  long,  we  have,  for  equation 
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1,  the  recordetl  movement  for  one  complete  revolution  (which 

r        <(  10 

correapouds   to    10  square  inches),    ^  ^  ~td  =<  -85  x  ^  1.4133 

iuches. 

The  recorded  movement  for  1  Bqaare  inch  would  therefore  be 
x'ii  of  this,  or  .14133  inches.  Since  these  instruments  tiaually 
oWm  to  read  to  rnir  of  a  square  inch,  we  note  that  the  recorded 
movement  for  j\t!  of  a  square  inch  would  be  .0014133,  or  about 


H 


-in  part  of  an  inch.  "Wlien  we  consider  that  this  instrument 
scrapes  along  the  paper,  and  liaa  various  joints  and  parts  where 
lost  motion  may  occur,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  only  by  estrpmely 
accurate  construction  and  delicate  handling  can  it  be  made 
reliable  to  y}<»  of  i  square  inch. 

The  record  of  movement  poi'pendicular  to  AB  can  be  better 
obtained  by  construction  shown  in  Fig.  323.  In  this  case  all 
scraping  of  wheel  nn  paper  is  avoided ;  the  measured  movement 


away  with.     Assuming  a  6-inch  arm,  the  measured  movement  for 
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a         1 

1  Hqiiare  inch  becomes  (by  equation  1)  =  -j^  =  ^  inch. 

In  short,  a  60  scale  with  a  6-inch  arm  reads  square  inches, 
or  an  100  scale  and  a  10-inch  arm,  etc.  By  having  an  adjustable 
tracer  arm  and  exchangeable  scales,  as  in  Fig.  824,  or,  what  Ib 
simpler,  a  rotating  triangular  scale,  any  of  whose  six  graduated 
edges  can  be  brought  next  wheel,  we  can,  by  proper  selection  of 
scale  and  arm  length,  read  direct  to  any  unit. 

The  following  are  a  few  applications : 

To  Read  Squakk  Inches. 

On  full-size  drawing,  use  scale  80,  and  A  aDd  B  8  indies  apart. 
Ou  drawing  6  inches  to  the  foot,  use  scale  30,  and  A  and  B  1\  inches  apart. 
8  "  *•  100        ''  6i  ** 

To  Rkad  Square  Feet. 

Ou  drawing  3  inchen  to  the  foot,  use  scale  80,  and  A  and  B  T-Ar  inches  apart. 
li  '•  •'  30        **        *'         6f  " 

•  >  1  >i  It  ><  QA  <(  it  Q  ti 

}  "  •'  100        "        '•         5| 

J  «  «  ««  3Q  a  a  fj^  « 

I  a  a  «.  5Q  i.  n  17.^^  cc 

^  **  *'  '*        100       "        '•        6i  " 

To  Read  Square  Yards. 
On  drawing  1  inch  to  the  foot,  use  scale  80,  and  A  and  B  7-fn  inches  apart 
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The   mean   effective   pressure   of   an   indicator   card   equals 

card  area  .  ^.         .  .  1     1.     1     i.-  v 

T  ,    — rr  X  spring.     If  we  turn  scale  next  wheel  which  cor- 
canl  length        *       ° 

responds  to  spring  with  which  indicator  card  is  taken,  and  set 


points  .1  and   li  to  card  length,  the   reading  =  scale  x  --t-=  = 


card  area        nr  t^  ^ 
spnii<2:  X         T  -       ^T-  =  M.  E.  P. 
*  card  length 

Tlie  Iiorsc-power  of  an  indicator  card  is  mean  effective  pressure 

piston  area  x  stroke  x  revolutions  per  minute 

33,000. 
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The  writer   has    pablished    a    table    giving    the    value    o( 

33  000 

-.-1 —  — '- 7 — r-  foi"  eugines  from  8  inches  x  8  inches  to  110 

piston  area  x  stroke 

inches  x  72  inches. 

The  iuBtrument  shown  in  Fig.  325  h&s  sliding  pointers  which 
can  be  clamped  to  any  readir)g  on  each  arm  of  hinged  scale. 

Suppose  lines  p  and  tj  each  to  be  clamped  to  reading  corre- 
sponding to  revolntions  per  minute.     Suppose  points  G  and  H 
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to  be  set,  as  in  Fig.  326,  to  card  length,  and  A  and  B  to  reading 

33  000 
eorrespoudincj  to  value     .  ,  '   -     ,     ,    ,  as  given  in  table : 

^  ^  j)istou  area  x  stroke        ^ 

then,  if  scale  be  next  wheel  which  corresponds  to  spring  with 
which  indiciitor  card  is  taken,  the  reading,  on  going  over  card, 

equals  spring  •     ,^-    By  similar  triangles  (Fig.  326), 

AB  \    .  .      - r-- ,-  =  card  lenfi^th :  revolutions  per  minute, 

piston  area  x  stroke  " 

33,000  X  card  length 

or  A  B  =  -.-r  '  "&  ^ 


piston  area  x  stroke  x  revolutions  per  minute* 

Substituting,  we  have 

-r>     1 .                           area  x  piston  area  x  stroke  x  rev.  per  min. 
Remling  =.  spnug  . -^POO  x  card  length      " ' 

spring  X  area      piston  area  x  stroke  x  revolutions  per  minute 
"card  length     ^  33,000" 

=  M.  E.  P.  X  constant  =  H.P. 

By  starting  the  tracer  point  at  the  intersection  of  the  expan- 
sion curves,  and  going  first  over  one  card  and  then  over  the 
other  without  removing  tracer  point  from  paper,  the  final  read- 
ing will  be  the  total  horse-power  of  the  engine. 

DISCUSSION. 

'Prof.  />.  S,  Jacobus. — Mr. Willis  presented  one  of  his  planimeters 
to  me  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  tested  it  in  various  ways,  and  find 
that  it  does  all  that  he  claims  for  it.  I  think  the  special  field 
for  his  planimeter,  as  well  as  for  any  similar  averaging  instrument, 
is  in  working  out  results  quickly  where  there  is  no  necessity  for 
gi*eat  refinement.  In  running  a  test  of  an  engine  we  ordinarily 
calculate  the  horse-power,  together  with  the  water-rate,  and  see 
where  we  stand  hour  after  hour.  For  this  class  of  work  I  know 
of  no  instrument  superior  to  the  one  which  Mr.  Willis  has  devised. 
It  is  an  instrument  which  is  easy  to  read,  as  the  record  is  made 
by  tlie  movement  of  the  wheel  directly  along  the  edge  of  a  white 
scale  with  black  graduations. 
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Another  field  for  this  instrument  will  be  with  ibe  practical 
■engine-driver,  who  couid  be  taught  to  set  the  iustmment  to  obtain 
the  horse-power  directly  from  the  scale,  and,  if  desired,  be  could 
preserve  a  record  of  horse-power  from  day  to  day. 

There  is  an  error  in  this  iusti'umeut,  due  to  friction,  which  is 
greater  than  in  s  nicely  adjusted  Amslor  instrumeut,  but  for  such 
work  as  is  described  above  it  is  negligible. 
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DCLIX. 

TOPICAL  DISCUSSIONS  AND   INTERCHANGE   OF 

DATA. 

XXXIsT  MEETING. 

No.  669—124. 

124.  Can  it  be  made  practicable  to  design  a  machine  which  shall  unite  the 
merits  of  botli  the  milling  machine  and  the  planer?  Is  not  thin  problem  a  para- 
dox in  machine  construction  ? 

Mr,  Henry  Binssc. — At  times  milling-machine  literature  has 
been  marked  by  extravagant  claims  which  have  tended  to  hinder 
rather  than  to  aid  the  growth  of  this  most  useful  machine,  because 
people  have  been  led  by  them  to  look  for  economical  returns  from 
it  under  conditions  for  which  the  tool  was  not  suited.  For  ex- 
ample, I  remember  a  very  fine  slabbing  machine  which  had  been 
bought  by  a  large  engine  company  under  the  impression  that  it 
would  replace  tlieir  planer ;  but,  as  their  engines  were  very  care- 
fully built,  in  small  quantities,  they  soon  discovered  that  their 
purchase  was  a  mistake. 

As  an  instance  of  these  misleading  statements,  there  was  a 
paper  read  some  years  ago  on  the  milling  machine,  which  passed 
without  criticism  and  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  which  recom- 
mended the  milling  machine  for  jobbing-shop  use,  where  there  is 
a  great  variety  of  work  with  little  duplication,  for  shops  like  the 
engine  works  just  mentioned.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  au  in- 
stance of  the  economical  use  of  the  milling  machine  under  these 
circumstances ;  in  fact,  the  experience  is  universal  that  the  cost  of 
the  cutters,  arbors,  bushes,  devices  for  holding  the  work,  in  addition 
to  tlie  extra  time  needed  for  setting  the  work  (for  it  generally 
takes  longer  to  set  a  single  piece  on  the  miller  than  it  does  on  the 
planer),  all  these  items  make  the  milling  machine  a  very  expen- 
sive  tool  for  general  work — far  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  sbaper 
or  planer. 

Defining,  in  general,  the  respective  fields  of  usefulness  of  the 
two  machines,  the  planer  may  be  said  to  be  a  tool  for  facing  plane 
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>£  all  kinds,  while  the  milling  machine  may  be  called  a 

W  a,D(l  iiccurate  dnplicatioD,  using  a  revolving  cutter, 

■  do  not  compete;  they  work  aide  by  aide,     Wlier- 

■^.  rk  enough  of  one  kind  to  keep  a  planer  busy, 

^^  consider  giving  that  work  to  a  milling  machine. 

compariaon  was  made,  in  a  paper  read  be- 

^  ^n  the  working  times  of  a  slabbing  milling 

'^  -eatly  to  llie  latter'^  disadvantage.     The 

-  "^^       ^fc  narkable,  suggefiting  the  well-known 

4k^^  111' cruisers.    Accepting  the  correctness 

^^^  i.h(.'  compariaon  itself  was  unfair,  because 

^^  ju  in  question  was  a,  tool  especially  adapted  for 

,on  of  exactly  that  class  of  rough  work.    We  might  as 

..ro  the  time  of  cutting  screws  in  a  turret  screw  machine 

lie  time  for  aimdur  work  iu  the  lathe.     There  is  no  mystery 

jQUt  the  output  of  special  tfiols.     Designed  for  certain  kinds  of 

work  only,  they  excel  in  that  line  and  are  fit  for  nothing  else.     It 

ia  to  be  regretted  that  in  that  paper  uo  figures  were  given  of  the 

cost  of  getting  ready  to  do  the  work.     This  is  a  most  important 

item,  usually.     Last  winter,  having  some  large  face  cams  to  ent,  I 

had  au  excellent  opportunity  to  obseiTe  the  coat  of  new  milling 

operations.     I  kept  a  very  accurate  cost  reci>rd,  and,  while  tiie 

actual  time  of  cam  cutting  Was   1 14  hours  only,  80  hours  were 

spent  in  making  the  cattere,  arbors,  bushes,  collets,  straps,  and  so 

on,  for  the  job.     Although  the  coat  of  milling  cutters  has  been 

much  reduced  of  late  years,  they  are  still  expensive,  the  large  ones 

especially  so.     Mr.  H,  L.  Arnold  says,  in  one  of  his  recent  excel- 

lent  papers  on  milling  practice,  "  thot  the  use  of  large  cutters, 

although  suggested  by  theory,  is  pi-acticaily  prohibited  by  their 

great  cost." 

The  record  of  the  incidental  work  ia  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  milling  as  the  actual  milling  time.  It  ia  also  characteristic  of 
all  work  done  by  the  milling  cutter  that  the  cost  increases  very 
rapidly  with  the  size  of  the  piece  to  be  operated  upon,  so  that  it 
is  out  of  all  proportion  more  expensive  to  mill  large  than  small 
work.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time,  it  seldom  pays  to  mill  large 
pieces.  In  addition  to  the  greater  cost  of  lai^e  milling,  there 
comes  decreased  accuracy,  for  accuracy  of  inilltug  operations  be- 
comes more  difficult  to  attaiji  as  the  size  of  the  piece  increases. 
It  is  very  costly  to  mill  lai^e  work,  and  more  espenaive  still  if 
accuracy  be  desired. 
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Milling  demands  greater  care  in  r^ard  to  the  qnality  of  the 
metal  than  planing.  The  piece  of  work  mast  be  soft,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, free  from  scale.  We  all  know  that  we  cannot  avoid  occa- 
sional hard  castings,  hard  spots  in  castings,  castings  with  the  sand 
burnt  into  the  skin,  or  castings  with  chilled  faces.  While  acci- 
dents like  these  may  ruffle  the  planer-man's  calm  of  mind,  the 
milling  boss  is  knocked  down  by  them,  for  they  may  ruin  a  costly 
mill  gang  in  a  few  minutes.  Where  much  miUing  is  done  it  is 
usual  to  anneal  and  pickle  all  the  castings  and  foi^ngs ;  and  I 
have  known  even  the  fine  sand  of  excellent  malleable  iron  castings 
to  dull  rapidly  a  set  of  milling  cutters.  A  hard,  bad  casting  may 
be  planed  at  the  cost  of  a  little  time  and  patience ;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally impracticable  to  mill  hard  iron.  This  is  a  trifling  drawback 
for  small  work ;  but  it  would  be  of  importance  should  we  wish  to 
use  the  milling  machine  for  the  same  variety  of  work  as  the 
planer. 

At  present  there  is  no  reason  to  look  for  any  gain  from  the  nse 
of  the  milling  machine,  where  there  is  little  duplication,  or  for 
medium  and  large  work,  on  account  of  conditions  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  design  of  the  machine.  Moreover,  there  is  little 
to  encourage  the  inventor  who  may  wish  to  design  a  machine 
which  will  cover  as  great  a  range  of  different  forms  of  work  as  the 
planer.  The  revolving  cutter  demands  an  amount  of  rigidity  in 
the  arbor  and  in  the  machine  which,  in  the  planer,  is  not  at  all 
essential.  All  of  us  have  seen  very  accurate  work  by  a  skilful 
planer-hand,  when  the  tool  deflection  was  visible  to  the  naked 
«ye  at  a  distance.  This  is  impossible  in  milling  practice.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  while  the  ordinary  commercial  planer  need  not 
be,  and  indeed  is  not,  a  nicely  fitted  tool,  the  fitting  of  the  milling 
machine  cannot  be  too  perfect.  To  the  same  cause,  moreover,  must 
we  ascribe  the  simple  forms  of  all  existing  successful  types  of  milling 
machines.  They  are  direct  in  design,  not  from  a  lack  of  inventive 
capacity,  but  because  simplicity  is  a  condition  precedent  to  suc- 
cess. It  must  be  apparent,  then,  that  it  is  most  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  construct  a  practical  milling  machine  which  shall 
have  the  compound  and  swivel  tool  movements  of  a  planer  cross- 
head. 

Are  these  views  supported  by  the  past  growth  of  the  maohine? 
After  half  a  century  of  development  we  find  an  endless  variety  of 
milling  machines  which  have  been  designed  especially  for  certain 
jobs.    There  are  gear  cutters,  slabbing  machines,  plain  and  oni- 
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-versa]  machines,  duplex,  triplex,  and  quadruplex  macliiues,  kej- 
eeaters,  vertical  spindle  machines,  verticul  face  macbtnes,  colamn 
millers,  circular  machines,  profiling  machines,  and  so  on,  through 
an  endless  list;  each  year  brings  forth  new  designs. 

There  are  many  styles,  each  one  excellent  for  its  special  pur- 
pose. The  output  of  these  tools  ia  almost  beyond  belief,  in  many 
instances  ;  and,  without  doubt,  this  ia  the  promising  field  for  the 
milling-machine  designer. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  attention  to  what  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
serious  misstatement,  and  it  is  oue  heard  very  frequently  :  that 
the  merits  of  the  milling  macliine  are  not  well  uuderstood.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  milling  machine  is  the  most 
distinctly  American  of  all  the  miichiQe  tools.  Fifty  years  ago  we 
were  the  first  to  recognize  the  paramount  importance  of  this  tool 
for  interchangeable  duplication,  and  to-day  we  find  that  every 
existing  successful  type  of  milling  machine  has  been  invented  and 
developed  in  the  United  States.  If  we  do  not  understand  how 
and  when  to  use  the  milling  muchiue,  where  is  this  machine 
better  understood?  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  machine 
is  bought  just  about  as  soon  as  tliere  is  any  use  for  it,  and  some- 
times sooner  than  is  strictly  econotnical. 

There  was  a  humorous  case  of  this  which  comes  np  before  me. 
I  was  visiting  the  perfectly  equipped  workshop  of  one  of  the  best 
mechanics  iu  the  country,  and  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  a 
line  of  beautiful  but  expensive  milling  machines,  but  it  was  not 
clear  to  me  that  he  could  have  much  use  for  them,  so  I  asked 
what  work  did  he  do  with  them.  In  reply  he  said  :  "  The  planer 
is  not  in  it  with  these  machines."  As  this  was  no  answer  to  my 
question,  I  looked  around,  and  I  saw  that  at  each  planer  there 
was  a  heap  of  castings  waiting  to  be  finished,  while  the  fioor  was 
perfectly  clean  around  the  millers,  and  a  thin  layer  of  dust  showed 
how  seldom  they  were  used.  The  operation  of  milling  is  so 
pleasing  to  the  eye  that  it  sometimes  misleads  our  judgment. 

It  is  rare  that  there  is  any  economy  iu  milling  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  manufacture  of  a  new  machine.  Milling-machine  economy 
is  a  function  of  the  duphcatioii  and  the  product. 

Afr.  William  h'enl. — I  hope  before  that  paper  of  Mr.  Binsse's  ia 
permitted  to  pasw  we  may  hear  fi-om  some  of  the  attorneys  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  such  as  Mr,  Grant,  who  has  written  a 
great  deal  or.  milling  machines,  and  Mr.  Arnold.  I  am  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  argument  of  Mr.  Binsse  that  a  milling  muchine 
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is  not  a  good  machine  in  a  jobbing  shop.  I  know  of  cases  where 
the  milling  machine  is  gone  to  constantly  for  little  jobs.  If  yon 
have  a  good  holding  vise  on  the  milling  machine,  yon  can  some* 
times  do  small  jobs  on  it  with  more  facility  than  on  a  planer.  I 
think  the  milling  machine  a  machine  which  has  a  cntter  which 
goes  around,  and  a  planer  has  a  tool  which  goes  straight  ahead.  I 
believe  that  the  Daniels  planer  for  planing  wood  is  a  kind  of  a 
milling  machine,  and  it  has  been  in  use  a  great  many  years,  and  it 
is  not  a  paradox  at  aU. 

The  Piemlent. — The  Daniels  planer  might  easily  and  properiy 
claim  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  milling  machine. 

Mr.  W,  S.  RofjersJ^ — The  opening  discussion  is  a  surprise  to  me, 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  Newark,  N.  J.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to 
dispute  the  statement  that  cutters  are  expensive.  My  experience  is 
that  they  are  not,  considering  the  amount  of  work  which  they  do  and 
the  length  of  time  they  last.  The  speaker  says  the  milling  machine 
is  not  a  machine  for  a  jobbing  shop.  If  I  was  going  to  start  a 
jobbing  shop  to-day  one  of  the  first  things  I  would  want  would  be 
a  milling  machine.  But  I  would  not  go  out  and  buy  the  first 
milling  machine  I  saw  and  put  it  in  the  shop.  I  would  have  a 
milling  machine  built  to  do  job-work.  There  is  not  such  a  ma- 
chine on  the  market.  What  is  wanted  in  our  shops  is  a  milliDg 
machine  built  on  a  heavy  planer  pattern,  so  that  we  can  go  all 
around  diflerent  shapes.  But  there  is  one  rock  right  square  in 
the  path  of  having  that  done — there  is  no  manufacturer  who 
wants  to  put  the  money  in  for  a  machine,  and  the  inventor  \& 
afraid  to  guarantee  it.  But  it  cun  be  done.  We  have  heard  to- 
night Mr.  Allison  and  Mr.  HoUoway  tell  us  how  they  worked  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago — what  was  done  without  tools.  Fifty  or  sixty 
years  from  now  we  will  have  young  men  sitting  here  and  smiling 
at  our  tolling  about  the  ])laner  and  the  old  engine  lathe,  for  they 
will  have  milling  machines  everywhere,  and  they  will  turn  out  ten 
times  as  much  work  as  we  do  now,  and  ten  times  better.  That  is 
what  tlioy  can  do  with  milling  machines.  If  I  had  my  way  to-day 
I  would  scrap  every  engine  lathe  with  its  old  foot-stock  and  back- 
gear.  They  are  a  nuisance.  Nothing  would  excel  a  shop  full  of 
turret  lathes  and  milling  machines.  I  know  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  speed  of  the  cutters.  T  have  run  up  to  eighteen  inches  per 
minute  table  travel,  and  the  work  was  accurate  enough,  while  the 

''*  Sof>  also  discussion  on  topic  No.  98  :  *'  To  what  extent  can  themiUIn^  maohilio 
be  used  to  replace  the  planer  in  daily  operation?"    Vol.  XIV.,  p.  589. 
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matters  stood  np  under  it  easily.  I  did  Dot  pit^kle  all  the  castings, 
either.  When  the  casting  came  in  hard  from  the  foundry  I  sent 
it  back  where  it  belonged  and  dialled  them  for  it.  The  planer  will 
always  be  with  iis,  just  the  same  aw  the  old  shaper  is.  It  is  good 
in  au  emergency,  :ilthough  you  dou't  want  a  shop  full  of  planers. 
What  we  want  is  a  good  strong  milling  machine  built  to  do  all 
the  things  which  a  planer  can  do  now,  and  that  macliine  is  pos- 
sible. One  of  ihe  things,  as  I  .wid  l>efore,  whicli  keeps  us  back 
from  doing  it,  is  that  so  many  engineers  aecept  tht;  statement  thai 
"it  is  impossible."  and  lot  it  go  at  that.  There  is  nothing  impos- 
sible in  designing  machines  to  do  the  kind  of  work  we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Chas.  K.  XoHon, — I  think  the  speaker  is  .right  about  tlie 
milling  machine.  The  designer  who  would  have  the  hanlihood 
to  design  such  a  machine  to-day  would  lose  his  i>ositiou,  and 
the  manufacturer  who  would  dare  to  build  it,  and  put  it  on  the 
market,  could  not  sell  it,  for  the  people  who  buy  such  machines 
would  not  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  iron  the  designer  had  put  into 
it.  Our  milling  machines  of  to-day  are  a  good  deal  farther  ahead 
than  our  ability-  to  uae  them.  The  reason  why  we  do  not  suc- 
ceed better  with  the  milling  machine  is  simply  because  we  do  not 
understand  it.  I  am  surprised  every  day  to  see  the  new  things 
which  some  young  man,  who  has  not  bad  half  tlie  experience 
which  a  good  many  of  the  rest  of  us  have  had,  will  do  with  a 
milling  machine,  without  any  expense  whatever,  and  a  great  deal 
quicker  than  you  could  go  to  the  planer  iind  place  the  tool  in  it 
1  saw  a  job  ihe  other  day  where,  if  the  young  man  had  gone  to 
the  shaper  to  do  it,  it  would  have  taken  at  least  an  hour's  time  ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  the  cutter  did  not  cost  over  fifty 
cents,  and  he  slipped  it  into  the  vise,  and  it  was  out  of  it  in 
ten  minutes. 

jV/'.  /Vcrf.  -/.  j\/ill('r. — I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
categorically,  but  some  points  brought  np  by  Mr.  Binsse  should 
perhaps  receive  further  attention  before  being  passed  over.  The 
developments  of  the  past  few  years  have,  I  think,  shown  that  we 
do  not  very  clearly  or  very  certainly  perceive  Ihe  exact  hmitfi- 
tions  or  the  jiossible  maximum  production  of  either  the  planer  or 
the  milling  machine.  Much  more  good  work  is  expected  and 
actu'ally  obtained  by  experts  from  both  of  them  than  was  the  case 
a  few  years  ago,  and  progress  has  been  so  rapid  that  in  many 
cases  experts,  dfvnting  llieir  time  to  but  one  class  of  these  ma- 
chines, have  iuijoctiutly  been  making  comparison  with  machines 
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of  the  Other  class  which  are  bj  uo  means  fairly  representative  of 
the  present  practice.  It  is,  I  think,  much  more  difficnlt  to  make 
a  fair  comparison  between  the  two  classes  of  machine  tools  than 
would  at  first  appear  to  be  the  case. 

Men  tend  toward  partisanship  somewhat  in  these  matters,  as 
well  as  in  political  affairs,  and  unless  we  watch  ourselyes  closely, 
we  aro  liable  to  become  thereby  somewhat  blinded.  Extravagant 
claims  have,  no  doubt,  been  made  for  the  milling  machine,  bat 
still  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  claims  made  for  it,  which  a  few 
years  oJgo  seemed  ver}'  extravagant,  are  to-day  being  realized,  and 
I  think  history  will  repeat  itself  along  this  line. 

Tlie  purchase  of  a  slabbing  machine,  to  do  milling  work  upon 
steam  engines,  carefully  built,  in  small  numbers,  has  been  re- 
ferred to.  In  this  case  I  think  the  mistake  was  in  the  choice  of 
a  machine,  and  that  the  milling  machine  to  use  in  such  work  is 
one  which  uses  end  or  face  mills,  instead  of  slabbing  cutter& 
Such  machines,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  are  far  more  efficient 
for  producing  plane  surfaces  upon  cast  iron  worked  under  the  con- 
ditions named,  and  do  not  require  to  be  very  much,  if  at  all, 
more  rigid  than  a  planer  should  be  for  the  same  work.  Face  or 
end  mills  cut  much  more  easily  than  wide  slabbing  cutters,  and 
are  generally  much  less  expensive  to  maintain. 

As  to  the  cost  of  cutter  arbors,  fixtures,  etc.,  used  with  milling 
machines,  it  should  be  considered  that,  when  once  a  tolerably 
complete  outfit  of  these  has  been  provided,  it  requires  thereafter 
little  expense  for  additions  to  them,  or  to  maintain  them.  We 
might  imagine,  as  an  extreme  case,  a  man  having  fifty  different 
jobs  to  do  on  a  new  milling  machine  during  the  first  month  of  its 
service,  and  that  no  single  cutter  would  answer  for  more  than 
one  of  them.  He  might  easily  conclude  that  milling  machines 
are  exi)ensive  luxuries,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  cuttera  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  would  find  that  in  a  short  time  his  stock  of 
cuttciis  on  hand  would  fit  almost  any  case,  few  new  ones  would 
bo  r(?qnirc(l,  and  the  cost  of  cutters  would  thenceforth  be  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  work  done  by  them. 

In  too  many  cases  those  who  essay  to  use  milling  machines  are 
too  easily  discouraged  by  the  outlay  necessary  to  provide  a  fairly 
complete  assortment  of  good  milling  cutters,  and  on  that  aoconnt 
fail  to  get  the  returns  which  milling  machines  are  capable  of  giv- 
ing in  the  way  of  real  economy. 

As  to  tlie  increased  cost  of  milling  lai^e  work,  I  can  only  say 
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that  this  applies  also  to  planing,  nsually.  If  we  have  a  casting 
weighing  5  tons,  with  a  spot  upon  it  12  iuobes  wide  and  4 
feet  long,  to  surface  by  planing,  it. will  cost  very  much  more 
to  plane  it  than  it  would  if  the  casting  weighed  only  200  ponnds. 
It  takes  much  longer  to  place  the  larger  casting  upon  the  planer 
platen ;  the  planer  needs  to  be  much  lai^er,  find  the  power  required 
to  move  the  work  back  and  forth  while  being  planetl  will  be  con- 
siderable. A  type  of  millitig  machine  is  now  coming  into  common 
nse  in  which  such  a  casting  is  merely  placed  upon  »  stationary, 
or,  perhaps,  a  rotating,  platen,  near  the  floor  level,  and  remains 
still  while  a  face  mill  operates  upo»  it :  the  face  mill  being  usually 
made  up  of  a  dink  holding  inserted  teeth,  and  driven  by  a  spindle 
supported  in  a  saddle  having  a  vertical  feed  motion  and  traverse 
upon  an  upright,  which,  in  turn,  has  a  horizontal  feed  motion  and 
traverse  upon  the  bed  of  the  machine.  Such  machines  also  bore 
and  drill  when  required,  but,  considered  simply  as  milling  ma- 
chines, and  comparing  them  with  planers,  are  more  economical 
the  larger  and  heavier  the  work  they  are  called  upon  to  do. 
Using  any  type  of  milling  machine  employing  end  or  face  mills,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  usual  esperience  to  find  the  cost  of  large 
work  disproportionately  heavy  as  compared  with  smaller  work 
milled,  or  with  similar  large  work  planed.  In  fact,  a  favorite  form 
of  milling  machine  for  such  work  is  almost  precisely  like  the 
planer,  the  only  essential  difference  being  in  placing  a  vertical 
spindle  ii|)on  the  saddle  in  ])lace  of  the  usual  clapper-box  and  tool 
holder.  I  cannot  see  that  such  a  macliine  is  essentially  different 
from  the  planer  in  respect  to  its  adaptability  for  doing  large  work, 
and  it  certainly  offers  exactly  the  same  facilities  for  fastening 
work  to  its  platen. 

"While  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  milling  machine  is  better 
understood  here  tliiui  in  other  countries,  it  is  still  the  fact,  I  think, 
that  it  is  not  generally  and  thoroughly  understood  here.  It  is 
quite  a  common  tiling  for  nn  expert  to  double  and,  in  some  cases, 
quadruple  tho  rate  of  feed  previously  used  in  east  iron,  and 
thought  to  be  all  whicli  the  cutters  or  the  machine  would  stand  ; 
and  it  is  too  little  understood  that,  where  jobs  are  constantly 
changing  on  a  milling  machine,  it  is  not  a  boy's  job  to  run  one, 
bnt  a  job  on  which  a  Kkilled  mechanic  will  prove  most  economical. 
And  when  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  a  aeries  of 
repetitious  of  the  same  o|ieRations,  there  must  still  be  skilled  su- 
pervision, and  good  workmanship  in  cutters  and  fixtures. 
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I  consider  the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  planer  and 
the  milling  machine  to  be  an  indeterminate  one.  Whether  a 
planer  or  a  milling  machine  should  be  put  in  for  a  given  line  of  woric 
will  sometimes  be  a  question  not  easily  solved,  and  its  solution 
should  not  be  attempted  in  any  but  the  simplest  cases,  except  bv 
an  expert  in  such  matters.  In  a  well-known  shop,  where  they 
build  very  many  milling  machines,  and  thoroughly  believe  in  them, 
they  nevertheless  use  many  ]>laners  on  their  own  work,  and  have 
recently  put  in  a  number  of  them. 

TVliile  it  is  true  that  duplioation  of  pieces  or  operations  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question,  yet  the  extended  use  of  mill- 
ing machines  in  tool  rooms,  where  the  work  is  constantly  ohangiDg, 
and  there  is  relatively  little  duplication,  seems  to  indicate  that  its 
economy  is  not  strictly  '*  a  function  of  the  duplication  of  the  prod- 
uct," but  that  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  matter  also,  independent  of  the  number 
of  duplications  of  any  ])iece  or  operation. 

No.  (;59— 125. 

For  filtering  oil  havini?  very  finely  diyided  metallic  particles  in  suspmiiioii. 
what  have  you  found  to  be  the  best  filterinji^  material,  either  for  one  operation 
or  in  a  series  ? 

Mr,  a.  ir.  BimAL — The  writer  uses  an  oil  filter  consisting  of 
two  shallow  rectangular  tin  trays  and  some  wide  lamp-wicks.  One 
of  the  trays,  slightly  smaller  than  the  other,  is  supported  within 
it  on  two  blocks,  which  raise  it  an  inch  or  so  from  the  bottom  of 
the  larger  pan.  The  wicks  are  laid  in  the  upper  ])au  so  as  to  hang 
over  its  edges  into  the  lower  pan. 

The  oil  to  be  filtered  is  poured  into  the  upper  pan.  A  drip 
cock  in  the  lower  pan,  and  a  cover  for  the  whole,  complete  the 
apparatus.  No  quantitative  tests  have  been  made,  but  the 
results,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  judge,  are  good. 
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EDWARD   F,   (7.  DAVIS. 

IN   MEMORIAM. 

For  the  first  time  iu  the  fifteen  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  that  body  has  been 
called  to  deplore  the  loss  of  its  presiding  officer  while  in  active 
fulfilment  of  his  duties.  Mi*.  E.  F.  C.  Davis,  elected  president  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  December,  1894,  was  killed  suddenly  by  an 
accident  while  riding  his  horse  in  the  Central  Park  of  New  York 
City  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  August  6,  1  95.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  disaster  is  not  known,  as  he  was  riding  alone ;  but 
the  supposition  advanced  is  that  the  horse  became  unmanageable 
from  some  reason  and  fell  upon  his  rider.  Mr.  Davis  had  long 
been  an  expert  in  all  out-door  sports,  and  particularly  in  horse- 
manship, which  has  made  his  untimely  death  from  this  cause  so 
much  the  more  a  shock  because  a  surprise  and  unexplainable. 
He  was  found  by  guardians  of  the  park  still  living,  but  passed 
away  without  regaining  consciousness. 

Mr.  Davis  was  born  August  13,  1847,  at  Chestertown,  Md.,  so 
that  he  was  nearly  forty-eight  years  old.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion and  graduated  in  1866  at  Washington  College  in  his  native 
State.  His  family  connection  had  been  mainly  practitioners  of 
law,  and  he  had  been  expected  to  follow  their  example ;  but  a  de- 
cided mechanical  instinct,  eviuced  in  the  construction,  while  a 
schoolboy,  of  a  small  working  engine  and  other  appliances,  induced 
a  reluctance  to  the  law,  and  a  strong  desire  to  try  his  fortunes 
iu  the  shop.  Without  much  encouragement  from  his  family, 
he  applied  to  several  establishments,  and  finally  was  taken  as  ap- 
prentice in  tlie  shops  and  drawing-room  of  the  Philadelphia  Hy- 
draulic Works  of  Brinton  &  Henderson.  His  later  service,  during 
the  twelve  years  before  he  entered  upon  the  work  which  was  to 
tell  most  strongly  upon  his  development,  and  to  give  him  his 
repute  and  standing,  was  successively  with  the  New  Castle  Machine 
Works,  New  Castle,  Del.;  Atlantic  Dock  Iron  Works,  Brooklyn; 
Athens  Biothers'  Eolliug  Mill,  Pottsville,  Pa.;  and  the  Colliery 
Iron  Works  of  the  same  place. 
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It  was  from  the  last  eDgagcment  that  he  was  summoned,  in 
March,  1878,  to  become  a  principal  draughtsman  for  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ;  and  a  year  later,  when 
but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  made  superintendent  of  their 
Pottsville  shops.  It  will  be  recalled  that  these  years  from  1880 
to  1890  were  a  decade  of  special  difficulty  in  Pennsylvania  and 
everywhere  for  the  contioUers  and  organizers  of  shop  systems, 
and  Mr.  Davis'  success  in  meeting  and  adjusting  strikes  of  great 
magnitude,  and  in  securing  an  accepted  and  popular  transfer 
from  a  wasteful  day-rate  method  to  a  successful  and  permanent 
piece-rate  plan,  gave  him  a  standing  and  experience  in  this  class 
of  professional  work  which  was  one  of  his  great  claims  for  the 
consideration  and  esteem  of  his  colleagues.  He  had,  furthermore, 
the  task  of  putting  the  shops  themselves  into  condition  for 
building  and  repairing  mining  and  other  machinery  for  an 
extensive  colliery  system,  and  his  contributioDS  to  the  Transao- 
tio7is  of  the  Society  cover  both  of  these  divisions  of  practice.* 

A  friend  has  said  of  him  :  "  To  him  fell  the  task  of  organizing 
the  shops,  to  put  them  in  a  condition  for  building  and  repairing 
mining  machinery,  and  the  work  was  carried  out  in  a  fashion 
which  indicated  that,  as  a  designer  of  machinery  and  as  an  organ- 
izer of  working  operations,  he  had  few  equals." 

In  1890  Mr.  Davis  was  earnestly  sohcited  by  the  management 
of  the  Richmond  Locomotive  and  Machine  Works  to  leave  Potts- 
ville and  come  to  Virginia,  in  order  to  become  their  general 
manager,  so  as  to  bring  into  that  enterprise  the  proven  skill 
which  he  had  shown  in  the  handling  of  large  establishments 
employing  numbers  of  men  on  varied  classes  of  work.  The 
competition  in  this  field  of  manufacture  made  it  difficult  for  the  less 
thoroughly  organized  to  meet  the  better  organized  in  the  field  of 
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railroad  development  in  the  growing  South,  whichy  with  saoh 
organization,  the  Southern  management  might  have  a  right  to  chum 
for  itself.  Mr.  Alfred  11.  Bajnal,  member  of  the  Society,  was 
invited  at  the  same  time  to  bring  to  the  assistance  of  the  works 
his  knowledge  and  experience  of  marine  engine  requirements 
and  general  shop  ])ractice  for  the  contract  awarded  them  for 
the  building  of  the  United  States  battle  ship  Tegocts.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  at  the  time  of  the  Bichmond  conveutiony  in  Decem- 
ber, 1S91,  these  two  gentlemen  were  very  active  in  their  ser- 
vice of  the  Society's  interests.  Mr.  Kaynal  returned  to  the 
North  soon  after,  but  Mr.  Davis  remained,  under  a  most  favorable 
contract,  for  a  long  term,  and  was  most  helpful  in  the  reorganizing 
of  the  labor  system,  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  product  while 
raising  the  earnings  of  the  men,  and  particularly  in  the  develop- 
ment, in  the  later  years,  of  the  compound  locomotive.  The 
Bichmond  compound  locomotive,  which  has  been  making  Booh  a 
fine  record  on  various  Western  railroads  at  this  writing,  was 
designed  by  him,  nud  was  built  under  his  supervision.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  worker  in  this  field,  and  was  ambitious  to  secure 
a  position  where  his  labors  to  improve  railroad  motive  power 
could  be  continued. 

Personal  reasons,  however,  induced  him  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  a  most  tempting  opportunity  to  connect  himself 
with  the  C.  W.  Hunt  Company  of  New  York  City,  and  he  took  up 
his  residence,  in  the  spring  of  1895,  on  Staten  Island,  where  the 
works  of  this  company  are  located.  His  duties  brought  him  into 
closest  relation  with  the  president  of  that  company,  and  this 
gentleman,  writing  at  the  time  of  the  shock  of  his  death,  speaks 
in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  pleasure  and  helpfulness  of  the 
arrangement ;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  Oity  a  career 
of  further  usefulness  and  reputation  seemed  to  be  just  opening 
when  death  cut  the  promise  short. 

Tlie  choice  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineeis 
fell  upon  Mr.  Davis  for  its  president  in  1894,  while  still  geneiral 
manager  of  the  locomotive  works ;  and  the  selection  seemed 
specially  fitting,  because  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  locomotive  engine,  his  success  in  the  management  of 
men  on  the  piece-work  system,  and  his  wide  acquaintanoe  among 
the  Southern  representatives  of  the  profession,  would  strengthen 
the  Society,  broaden  its  reputation,  and  enrich  its  Transaetiims. 
The  choice,  also,  was  rightly  deemed  a  most  fitting  one  by 
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of  his  personal  character  and  worth.  He  had  become  a  member 
of  the  Society  in  1881 ;  served  as  vice-president  in  ] 891-93;  and 
as  presiding  officer  at  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  and 
at  its  Detroit  convention,  in  June,  1895,  he  evinced  great  dignity, 
and  attracted  to  himself  the  members  by  the  charm  of  his  manner 
and  the  clear  comprehension  of  all  matters  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion. He  was  very  quick  of  apprehension,  and  prompt  in  deciding 
matters  upon  which  he  was  called  to  act.  Of  the  charm  of  his 
genial  and  affectionate  nature  as  a  man  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
a  measured  resei've.  He  was  a  man  of  warm  social  tendencies, 
and  with  an  equal  capacity  for  making  warm  personal  friends. 
He  has  left  a  wife  and  a  family  of  four  children.  His  funeral, 
at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  was  attended  by  many  of  his  old  friends,  asso- 
ciates, and  employees,  and  by  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Societv. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  has  placed  upon  its  records  the 
following  minute : 

"The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires, 
through  its  Council,  to  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  So- 
ciety and  of  its  Council,  a  minute  expressive  of  the  respect  and 
regard  which  its  members  feel  and  seek  to  make  public  upon  the 
sudden  and  untimely  death,  from  an  accident,  of  their  colleague, 
Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Davis,  President  of  the  Society. 

"  The  formal  mould  of  memorial  resolutions,  in  which  a  corpor- 
ate body  ordinarily  records  its  action,  seems  inadequate  for  a 
proper  voicing  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  Council  in  the 
presence  of  the  death  of  one  whom  its  members  had  known  so 
well,  and  whom  they  had  learned  to  admire  and  love.  His  wise 
and  mature  judgment,  his  business  and  professional  knowledge, 
his  conservative  yet  energetic  counsel,  and  his  courteous  con- 
sideration for  others,  had  made  him  one  from  whose  adminis- 
tration of  the  Society's  affairs  the  highest  hopes  had  been  enter- 
tained. 

"  Altliough  with  such  grief  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not,  yet 
the  Couucil  would  presume  to  express  their  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  Mr.  Davis,  upon  whom  this 
blow  has  so  crushingly  fallen." 
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IN    MEMORIAM. 

For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  our  Society  death  has  in- 
vaded the  ranks  of  our  past  presidents,  and  taken  from  us  oar 
genial,  warm-hearted  friend  and  counsellor,  Eckley  B,  Coxa,  of 
Drifton,  Pa. 

To  the  members  of  the  Society  who  had  the  pleasure  to  know 
Mr.  Coxe  personally,  the  news  of  his  somewhat  sudden  death 
came  with  a  peculiar  sadness  ;  and  even  now  it  seems  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  meet  him  no  more,  shall  never  again  be  wel- 
comed by  his  charming  manner,  encouraged  by  his  never-failing 
hopefulness,  made  wiser  by  his  counsel,  nor  buoyed  up  by  his 
words  of  cheerfulness  and  courage. 

Eckley  Brinton  Coxe  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  June  4^  1889 ; 
died  at  Drifton,  Pa.,  May  13,  1895.  On  June  27,  1868,  he  mar- 
ried Sophia  G.  Fisher,  daughter  of  Joshua  Francis  Fisher,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  son  of  Judge  Charles  Sidney  Coxe, 
and  the  grandson  of  Tench  Coxe,  who  was  prominent  in  the  early 
history  of  this  country,  and  at  one  time  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Alexander  Uamilton.  The  immense  tracts  of  coal 
lauds  purchased  by  Tench  Coxe,  and  held  intact  during  the  life- 
time of  Judge  Coxe,  while  at  the  time  of  their  purchase  not 
esteemed  of  much  value,  were,  by  the  skill,  engineering  knowl 
edge,  and  industry  of  our  past  president,  developed  to  such  au 
oxteiit  as  to  make  the  estate  one  of  enormous  valuOi  mining  in 
one  year  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  coal 

The  suri'oiindings  of  Mr.  Coxe  in  early  life  were  sach  that  he 
might,  had  he  so  chosen,  have  led  a  life  of  inglorious  ease,  free 
from  business  cares  and  responsibilities;  but  he  early  chose  rather 
to  take  his  ])1ac()  among  the  workers,  and  to  assume  those  obUga- 
tions  to  himself  and  liis  fellow-men  which  in  after  life  so  endeared 
him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  After  graduating firom 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  taking  a  post-graduate  ooorse 
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in  that  institution  in  the  Department  of  Mining,  he  entered  as  an 
assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  John  F.  Eraser,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try and  Physics.  In  1860  he  went  to  Paris,  and  spent  two  years 
at  the  School  of  Mines,  and  then  went  to  the  Mining  School  at 
Freiberg,  Saxony,  as  a  j)iipil  of  Professor  Weisbaoh,  whose  book 
on  mechanics  he  afterwards  translated,  and  whose  library  he  pv- 
chased  after  the  professor's  death.  On  leaving  Freiberg  his 
studies  were  finished,  so  far  as  university  and  student  life  were 
concerned,  but  not  otherwise ;  for  all  his  subsequent  life  was  spent 
ill  studying  out  better  methods  of  mining  coal,  especially  as  they 
pertained  to  the  anthracite  regions,  and  better  methods  of  hand- 
ling and  transporting  it ;  and,  better  still,  he  devoted  himself  to 
finding  improved  methods  of  using  it  for  the  production  of  steam 
power.  His  ideas  were  often  new,  and  not  in  accordance  with  es- 
tablished usages ;  they  were  discussed,  criticised  often,  and  con- 
demned ;  but  ofteuer  they  were  copied  by  his  neighbors,  until 
'*  Drifton  practice  '*  was  accorded  a  high  place  in  coal-mining 
circles. 

While  the  enormous  waste  which  for  years  had  been  going  on 
in  the  anthracite  regions  had  been  the  occasion  of  much  comment 
by  others,  it  was  left  to  our  ex-president  to  give  to  the  subject  that 
careful,  thoughtful  consideration  which  it  so  well  deserved.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  mindful  of  the  loss  which  was  daily  occur- 
ring in  the  immense  and  ever-increasing  culm  banks  which  for 
years  had  been  accumulating  about  the  shafts  of  the  anthracite 
mines,  several  years  ago  sought  the  advice  and  aid  of  Mr.  Coxe, 
either  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  small  coal  mined,  a  large  part  of 
which  found  its  way  into  the  waste  of  the  culm  piles,  or  else  to  plan 
methods  by  which  it  might  be  made  useful  as  a  means  of  making 
steam,  or  otherwise.  How  well  Mr.  Coxe  succeeded  in  bringing 
this  about  by  his  writings,  his  works,  and  his  practice  is  well 
known,  not  only  to  the  membera  of  this  Society,  but  to  nearly 
every  consumer  of  steam  along  the  Atlantic  coast ;  indeed,  to-day, 
not  only  does  no  fine  coal  go  to  the  culm  pile,  as  of  yore,  but  the 
culm  banks  of  many  years'  accumulation  are  now  being  worked 
over,  to  reclaim  and  save  what  had  previously  been  considered  a 
worthless  product. 

While  Eckley  B.  Coxe  did  much  for  his  State,  and  for  the  indna- 
try  in  which  he  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life,  he  will  be  remem- 
bered longest  for  what  he  did  for  his  associates  and  emplajeee. 
The  limits  of  this  monograph  forbid  a  lengthy  or  farther  deecrip- 
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tioD  of  this  charming  featare  of  his  life  and  character.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  people  ;  he  lived  among  his  work- 
meii,  cariug  for  their  interests  and  comforts  in  a  manner  far  too 
infrequent  among  those  in  his  position.  He  built  schoolhoi 
for  iheir  children,  and  employed  earnest  and  competent  teachers 
to  instruct  them,  not  only  in  the  commoner  branches  of  educa- 
tion, but  in  those  Jiigher  branches  pertaining  to  the  art  and  to  the 
science  of  coal  mining ;  he  built  churches  wherein  all  were  taught 
their  duties  to  each  other  and  their  obhgations  to  their  God, 
Together  with  his  noble  but  invalid  wife,  he  looked  after  their 
physical  wants  as  well,  caring  for  their  necessities  when  in  siek- 
nesa  and  trouble ;  and  when  his  great  lieart  ceased  to  beat,  and 
his  remains,  at  his  request,  were  laid  to  rest  in  Driftou's  burying- 
grouud,  there  were  no  tears  shed  above  his  new-made  grave  more 
sincerely  sorrowful  than  were  those  that  fell  from  the  ejea  and 
over  the  furrowed  cheeks  of  his  old-time  miners  and  workmen. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  h 
ueighbors,  the  following  extract  from  a  private  letter,  written  by 
an  old  friend,*  is  made  by  permission  : 

"  Your  letter  of  the  23d  is  at  hand,  and  it  finds  me  sick  at  heart 
over  the  death  of  Eckiey  E.  Cose,  an  old  and  dearly  loved  friend. 
AVe  became  acquainted  when  I  first  came  into  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
over  thirty  years  ago,  and  our  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
friendship,  and  the  ties  have  all  this  lime  been  constantly  grow- 
ing closer.  After  the  death  of  hia  most  trusted  friend  and  confi- 
dential partner,  Mr.  TJrock  Ely,  who  was  also  my  intimate  friend, 
Mr.  Coxe,  in  speaking  of  him,  and  lamenting  his  death,  said  that, 
after  Mr.  E!^',  I  had  his  confidence  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
one  else  outside  of  hia  brothers,  and  he  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  -since  that  time  given  me  evidence  of  the  tnith  of  what 
he  said. 

"To  know  Mr.  CrtX'-  intimately  was  to  love  him.  He  was  rich 
in  this  world's  goods,  but  did  not  seem  to  know  it,  except  to  do 
good.  He  had  the  means  to  live  a  life  of  leisure  had  he  been  so 
disposed,  but  he  chose  instead  a  career  which  imposed  upon  him 
the  severest  kind  of  labor.  He  was  born  a  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  highest  order,  which,  with  the  means  under  hiS  conti-ol  and 
his  indomitable  energy,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  great  results 
in  the  line  of  his  profession.     He  was  intellectually  a  great  man  ; 

■  JuLn  Fritz,  of  Betlilehem, 
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of  deceit  he  knew  nothing,  and  as  he  was  possessed  of  a  sweet 
and  noble  disposition,  backed  by  a  strong  will  power,  he  despised 
anything  which  was  not  clean  and  honest,  with  an  intensity 
which  only  such  natures  are  capable  of  doing.  His  name  was  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  energy,  integrity,  and  stood  for  all  that 
was  fair  between  man  and  man. 

*'  You  can  better  imagine  than  I  can  describe  my  feelings  over 
the  loss  of  such  a  friend  as  Mr.  Coxe.  Taken,  as  it  were,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  our  consolation  is  that  the  world  was  better  for  his 
having  lived,  and  my  earnest  hope  is  that,  when  our  time  comes,- 
we  may  feel  that  w^e  have  done  some  good  in  oar  lives  and  have 
not  lived  in  vain." 

No  words  seem  more  fitting  in  which  to  close  this  brief  account 
of  the  life  of  our  lamented  friend  and  associate  than  those 
culled  from  a  ^\Teath  of  loving  thoughts  and  deepest  feelings, 
woven  in  most  fitting  words,  by  his  warm  personal  friend,  R.  W. 
Baymond,  and  which  on  last  Decoration  Day  were  read  to  the 
assembled  workmen  beside  his  grave. 

"  True  knight  of  love,  in  BtainlesR  armor  bright. 
Full  clad,  and  ardent  with  all  wrong  to  cope, 
And  wearing  ever,  in  the  front  of  fight. 

The  crested  helm  of  Hope. 

# 

*'  True  steward  of  the  trust  of  earthly  power, 
Nor  weak  to  waste,  nor  miserly  to  save ; 
fiut  wiHely  using  all  until  the  hour 
When  He  should  ask  Who  gave. 


4< 


Strong  to  pursue  the  path  by  Science  trod ; 

Strong  to  achieve  what  lies  in  human  ken ; 
Tet  strongest  by  thy  steadfast  faith  in  God 

And  in  thy  fellow-men." 
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[Note.— Memorial  monogrnphe.  wiili  portraits  o(  Messrs.  Eckley  B,  One  kod 
E.  F.  C,  DaviB,  who  have  held  ihp  olHcc  of  President  in  tlie  SiMjiety.  will  be  ftraod 
as  Articles  No.  660  and  681,  at  piiges  1177  to  1186  of  ihis  volume.] 

OKEN   GIBSON   UEILMAN, 

Mr.  Ileilmao  was  born  Februwy  6,  1866,  at  Muncy  Station, 
Ljcoming  County,  Pa.  At  an  early  period  in  hia  life  Ms  parents 
moved  to  WiUiamsport,  P;i.,  ia  which  place  Mr.  Heilman  prepared 
for  college. 

He  entered  Cornell  University  in  1888  in  tbe  course  of  Me- 
ciianical  Engineering,  and  graduated  in  1891.  The  following  year 
he  was  appointed  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Ex- 
perimental Engineering,  Sibley  College,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Heilman  was  admitted  to  junior 
membership  in  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  at 
the  San  Francisco  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1892.  His  death  was 
caused,  on  July  4,  1894,  by  the  premature  discharge  of  a  small 
cannon,  which  he  had  built  himself.  The  wound  caused  by  the 
accident  was  not  at  the  time  considei'ed  severe,  but  in  a  few 
days  lockjaw  set  in,  after  which  the  most  skilful  medical  treat- 
ment was  of  no  avail.     His  death  occuiTed  July  17,  1804. 

Mr.  Heilman  was  considered,  by  all  who  knew  him,  a  most 
talented  and  promising  young  man.  His  work  in  the  university 
was  uniformly  of  an  excellent  character,  and  hia  graduating  thesis, 
which  was  the  description  of  a  test  made  by  himself  and  col- 
leagues of  the  Utica  Elei^tric  Bailroad,  was  of  such  merit  as  to 
attract  at  the  time  favorable  notice  from  those  who  knew  of  the 
character  of  the  work. 

In  Sibley  CoUuge,  as  an  instructor,  he  had  especial  charge  of 
the  tests  made  on  the  large  experimental  engine,  and  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  general  management  of  the  engine  at  the  time  of 
the  tests.  The  reducing  motions  of  the  experimental  engines 
•were  designed  principally  by  Mr.  Heilman,  and  are  of  a  specially 
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neat  form,  and  are  accui'ate  and  positive  under  every  condition, 
indicating  excellent  mechanical  ability  on  the  part  of  the  designer. 
Ho  had  responsible  charge  of  some  important  constructions  in 
Sibley  College,  and  always  performed  his  work  in  an  excellent 
manner. 

CHARLES  ROBERTS  JOHNSON. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  born  in  Northamptonshire,  England,  Januarj- 
17,  18")1.  Aft(?r  leaving  school  in  1867,  he  seized  two  years  iu 
the  office  of  William  Haywood,  civil  engineer  to  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Loudon,  as  junior  clerk.  He  was  then  articled  to 
Mr.  W.  C.  Johuson,  who  was  city  architect,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  aud  left  to  enter  the  employ  of  Mr.  Bichard  Head. 
Before  leaviug  this  position  he  was  estimate  clerk,  and  in  chaise 
of  the  election  aud  repairs  of  buildings.  At  twentj'-three  years 
of  age  he  joined  the  firm  of  Stevens  &  Sons,  of  London  and 
Glasgow,  renmiuiug  wnth  them  about  eighteen  months  as  foreman 
iu  c'harpoof  the  erection  of  railway-signal  interlocking  apparatus; 
and  iu  i87/>  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  firm  of  Saxby&  Farmer, 
the  well-kuowu  Euglisli  firm  of  signalling  engineers,  with  whom  his 
uuclc  had  been  connected  as  superintendent.  In  this  relation,  Mr. 
Johuson  was  sent  not  only  to  different  parts  of  tlie  United  Eiug- 
doui,  but  also  to  France  and  to  India.  In  1881  Mr.  Johnson  Came 
to  the  United  States  upon  tlie  invitation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Rjiihoad  Company,  at  the  recommendation  of  Messrs.  Saxby  & 
Farmer,  with  a  special  view  to  aiTanging  a  practical  system  of 
signals  for  the  parade  crossing  of  their  line  and  that  of  the  Central 
Ilailroad  of  New  Jersey  at  Elizabeth. 

It  is  iuterestiug  to  note  that  from  1873,  when  Messi's.  Toucey 
and  Bucliauau  erected  a  system  of  switches  and  signals  at  tlie 
grade  cross-over' which  was  then  used  above  Fifty-third  Street,  in 
Now  York  City,  and  when,  about  the  same  time,  the  Pennsvlvania 
Ilailroad  iuti'oduced  block  siguals  (controlled  by  telegraph,  the 
su(;c!oss  of  the-  English  liuilders  aud  managers  had  not  been  more 
goucrally  availed  of.  The  Saxby  &  Farmer  exhibit  at  the  Cen- 
touuial  Exjiositiou  of  1876  was  really  the  firet  opportunity  that 
was  ^ivou  for  a  study  of  the  device  which  they  had  so  carefully 
thouglit  nut.  The  souuipiiore  signal,  now  so  wide-spread,  was  then 
almost  uuused  iu  this  countiy,  and  the  arrangements  of  switch 
t:irL'"<'ts  nud  so-called  safety  devices  were  innumerable  and  various. 
Mr.  Joliusou  bringing  to  this  country  his  experience  with  the 
then  uioro  exacting  conditions  of  European  traffic,  was  engaged 
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by  tlie  Uniou  Sivitcli  and  Signal  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  ae  con- 
tracting ageDt,  mill  later  general  manager.  He  remained  in  tbia 
relation  until  1888,  when  be  separated  from  tbe  parent  company, 
and  organized  the  Jobiison  Railroad  Signal  Company,  of  wbicb 
be  was  president  and  general  manager,  witb  works  located  at 
Eahway,  N.  J.  Failing  health  in  1892  compelled  bim  to  reliu- 
quisb  active  busuieaa  and  withdraw  lo  tbe  Adirondack  forest  and 
lake  region  in  jitirsuit  of  rest  and  out-door  life,  to  overcome  a 
consumptive  tendency,  bnt  a  long  and  sometimes  painful  illness 
ended  in  deatb.  December  11, 1894.  in  bis  camp  on  Sarauac  Lake. 
He  was  buried  iu  Kocbester,  N.  Y.  He  connected  bimeelf  with 
tbe  Society  at  tbe  Pittsburg  meeting  in  1884. 

OEOKGE   FREDERICK   81M0NDS. 

Mr.  Simonds  was  born  in  Fitcbbui^,  Mass.,  January  12,  1843, 
receiving  his  education  in  tbe  public  schools.  He  entered  bis 
father's  shops  and  office  in  West  Fitchburg  in  1859,  doing  all  kinds 
of  mechanical  jind  clerical  work  during  four  years,  except  during 
tbe  tirst  year  of  the  war,  when  be  seiTed  in  the  army.  The  busi- 
ness of  bis  father,  Mr.  Abel  Simonds,  was  started  in  18S2,  and  was 
the  making  of  scythes,  knives,  and  reaping-machine  steel.  In  1864 
Mr.  Simonds  organized  the  firm  of  Siuionds  Brothers  and  Com- 
piiny,  operatinj;  in  a  leased  shop,  ;ind  in  1868  the  Simonds  Man- 
ufaeturiug  CompMuy  was  organized  with  a  much  tai'ger  capital. 
In  1878  tbe  mauufaeture  of  saws  replaced  tbe  agricultural  knives 
on  which  Mr.  Simonds'  patents  on  the  manipulation  of  steel  had 
had  great  influence.  In  1886  the  Simonds  Rolling  Machine  Com- 
]iany  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Simonds  Steel  and  Ii-on  Foi^ng 
Company  of  Eugland  were  organized  to  avail  of  his  patents  for 
moulding  articles  of  circular  cross-section  by  roUing,  and  he  was 
cue  of  tbe  early  experimenters  and  successful  manufacturers  in 
the  Hue  of  roller  and  ball  bearings.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  at  the  Phi![idel|)hia  meeting  in  1887,  and  bis  deatb  was 
<ine  to  an  accident  by  falling  from  a  transcontinental  train 
while  on  bis  way  tii  Alaska,  November  3,  1894,  in  pursuit  of 
health. 

BENJAWl.V   F.   RADFORD. 

Mr.  Radford  was  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  October  11,  1827. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  tbe  Amoskeag  Machine  Com- 
pany, of  ilancliester,  N.  H.,  and  also  practised  in  New  Jersey  and 
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Pennsylvania.  In  1850  he  entered  the  employ  of  Qeo.  H.  Fox  A' 
Co.,  Boston,  the  predecessors  of  the  American  Tool  and  Machine 
Company.  The  latter  ytas  organized  in  1864,  and  Mr.  Badford 
was  chosen  superintendent  and  general  manager,  and  he  wa& 
president  at  the  time  of  his  retirement.  Under  his  management 
the  company  prospered,  and  were  able  to  build  shops  which  have 
formed  important  industries  of  the  town  of  Hyde  Park.  Mr.  Rad- 
ford served  his  town  in  office  as  a  member  of  its  water  com- 
pany, and  was  connected  with  a  number  of  its  institutions.  Mr. 
Kadford  was  the  mechanically  responsible  officer  of  his  company, 
having  taken  out  many  patents  for  sugar  machinery,  conveyors, 
leather  machinery,  etc.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in 
1887,  at  the  Washington  meeting,  and  passed  away  November 
27,  18li4. 

ALTON  J.   SHAW. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  born  in  Buckfield,  Oxford  Co.,  Maine,  January 
13, 1858.  His  father  was  a  successful  shoe  contractor  and  manu- 
facturer, and  gave  his  son  the  benefit  of  education  at  Bates  Col- 
lege at  Lewiston,  and  at  the  Maine  State  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  the  mechanical  engineering  course  in  1879.  He 
had  shown  a  mechanic's  instincts  while  a  boy  and  at  school, 
and  brought  out  several  minor  inventions  previous  to  gradua- 
tion. 

His  first  opportunity  after  graduation  was  with  the  Chandler 
Water  Meter  Company,  of  Lewiston,  where  he  remained  until 
1882,  having  married  meanwhile.  In  1882  he  went  into  business 
for  himself,  but  later  accepted  the  tender  to  become  superintend- 
ent with  the  firm  of  R.  Gardner  &  Son,  in  Montreal.  From  1883 
to  1880  he  served  as  draughtsman  with  the  Yale  &  Towns  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing 
Company.  From  188G  to  1889  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Ed- 
ward P.  Allis  Company,  of  J^Iilwaukee,  and  while  engaged  with 
them  the  necessity  to  redesign  a  foundry  travelling  crane  was  the 
occasion  of  the  first  of  tlio  Shaw  electric  cranes.  From  1889  to 
18111  ho  was  manager  of  liis  company  in  Milwaukee,  and  later  he 
bccanio  president  and  engineer  of  the  transferred  company  at 
Muske<j;()n,  wliicli  was  his  liome  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr. 
Sliaw  became  a  member  of  the  Society  at  the  Chicago  meeting 
in  1>^9I5,  and  passed  away  June  22,  1895,  as  the  result  of  peri- 
tonitis. 
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CARROLL   LIVISQSTON    HOYT. 

Mr.  Hoyt  was  born  January  23,  1S66,  at  WellavUle,  N.  T.,  from 
the  Academy  of  which  town  he  graduated  to  enter  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. He  receiyed  the  degree  of  M.  E.  from  Sibley  College  in 
1892.  Upon  graduation  he  became  assistant  professor  of  me- 
chanical  eDgineeriog  and  director  of  the  machine  shops  in  the 
Michigan  School  of  Ifines,  at  Houghton.  He  afterwai-ds  was 
connected  with  the  Dickson  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Scran- 
ton,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  draughtsman  with  the  Edison 
General  Electric  Company,  at  Schenectady.  Hia  death,  January 
29,  1895,  was  due  to  typhoid  fever.  He  had  been  connected  aB 
junior  member  with  tJie  Society  since  1893. 

Charles  w,  copeland. 

Mr.  Copeland,  a  life  member  o!  this  Society,  died  at  his  home 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1895.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Society ;  its  treasurer  from  December,  1881, 
to  November,  1884  ;  vice-president  from  November,  1884,  to  De- 
cember, 1886. 

He  was  born  in  1815  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  where  his  father  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  larj^'e  engine  and  boat  buikling  establishment. 
Here  he  got  the  first  lessons  of  his  professional  life,  which  were 
subsequently  supplemented  by  a  course  at  Columbia  College, 

At  the  early  age  of  tweiity-oue  he  was  appointed  auperintend- 
etit  of  the  West  Point  Foundry  Association,  and  immediately 
thereafter  began  the  dewigu  of  the  machinery  of  the  Fulton,  the 
first  steam  vessel  of  war  constructed  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  United  States  Navy  Department.  After  this  design  the 
machinery  was  built  liy  the  West  Point  Foundry, 

In  1831'  Mr.  Copeland  received  an  appointment  from  the  United 
States  Navy  Coramisaioners,  under  which  he  signed  himself  Naval 
Engineer,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  designing  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Mito'ldfiipj)!  and  Missouri,  that  were,  when  built,  line  exam- 
ples of  war  steamers  of  their  day.  He  subsequently  drew  the 
machineiy  of  the  S'tsijuehanna  and  Siiranctc,  and  the  engines  nf 
the  Mirhi'/iiii,  all  very  successful  and  efficient  shipe. 

Mr.  Copelaud  com|)leted  liis  permanent  connection  with  the 
navy  in  the  year  IS.^t",  about  which  time  he  was  apjwinled  superin- 
tendent of  the  Alhiire  Works  in  New  York  City,  where  he  designed 
and  superintended  tlie  construction  of  the  machinery  of   many 
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vessels  for  the  merchant  mariue,  notably  that  of  two  of  the  Collins 
line  of  transatlantic  steamers,  whose  ships  broke  the  record  of 
their  day. 

He  was  tiio  first  supervising  inspector  of  steam  vessels  for  the 
district  of  New  York,  and  for  many  years  a  director  and  the  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Norwich  and  New  York  Transportation 
Company,  designing  several  of  the  finest  steamers  of  that  line. 

During  the  civil  war  liis  long  experience  in  and  knowledge  of 
marine  affairs  were  availed  of  by  the  United  States  Grovernmentin 
the  adaptation  of  merchant  vessels  to  service  in  the  blockade  of 
tlie  Southern  coast.  He  subsequently  became  the  constructing 
engineer  of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  holding  this  position  nearly  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

He  commenced  his  life's  work  when  there  was  much  more  of  art 
than  science  in  marine  engineering.  All  knowledge  therein  had 
been  gained  step  by  step,  in  actual  experience,  and  very  little  of 
it  had  been  formulated  and  promulgated.  Every  designer  was  a 
law  unto  himself. 

We,  liis  successors,  are  living  on  the  inheritance  he  and  his 
contemporaries  gained  for  us,  and  that  perhaps  without  due 
recognition  and  acknowledgment. 

He  was  a  self-contained,  undemonstrative  man,  but  always 
genial  in  his  manner. 

He  was  simple  and  unaffected,  frugal  in  his  personal  economy, 
temperate  in  his  habits — almost  to  abstemiousness — a  lover  of 
books  for  what  they  contained,  and  a  persistent  collector  of  them. 

He  was  indefatigably  industrious,  and  his  inclination  for  work 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  davs. 

lie  had  deep  interest  in  this  Society,  with  which  he  had  been 
so  long  connected,  as  certain  provisions  of  his  will  display. 

The  world  is  better  that  he  has  lived,  and  our  profession  has  a 
higher  status  because  of  his  integrity,  his  fidelity,  his  self-respect, 
and  his  manhood. 

LOKEN    PACKARD. 

Mr.  Packard  was  bom  at  Northumberland,  N.  H.,  receiving  his 
early  education  in  the  schools  of  Waterford  and  St  Johnsbniy. 
While  attending  school  the  ci^al  war  broke  out,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  defend  the  Union.  He  enlisted  in  the  Ist  Ver- 
mont Cavalry,  serving  four  years.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  and  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
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dent  Abraham  Lincohi  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  m  Ford's  Theatre, 
■Washington,  on  the  night  of  April  14,  1865. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Packard  went  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  where  he  entered  the  Wasou  ear  factoiy,  learning  the 
cai'-building  trade.  He  soon  became  forenaan  of  the  plant  (1869), 
but  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  master  car-builder  of  the 
shops  of  the  N.  T.,  N.  H.  &  H,  R.R  Co.,  remaining  at  this  place 
five  years  (1870-81).  He  was  next  offered  the  position  of  master 
car-builder  of  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  I'oad,  at  Balti- 
more. He  accepted  the  offer,  and  remained  with  that  company 
about  three  years  (1884),  when  he  secured  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  master  car-builder  for  the  N.  T.  C.  &  H.  R.  B.R,,  at 
West  Albany,  to  succeed  Mr.  Hoyt,  deceased. 

Mr,  Packard  was  an  expert  mechanic.  During  his  eleven  years 
of  active  service  at  West  Albany  he  made  many  improvements 
on  the  cars  of  the  road,  and  to  him  is  lai^ely  due  the  credit  for 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  to  which  the  cars  of  the  New 
York  Central  road  have  attained, 

Mr.  Packard  was  always  active  in  church  affairs,  and  for  four 
years  acted  as  Sii]>eriuteiident  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school,  at  Albany,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  President  of 
the  West  Albany  T.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  Packard  joined  the  Society  in  1886,  and  died  on  February 
15,  1H95,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  an  illness  of  seven 
weeks. 

THOMAS    RICHARD    PICKBBINa. 

Mr.  Pickering  was  born  in  England,  May  5,  1831,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  with  his  father  when  he  was  about  nine  years 
old.  He  attended  the  public  schools  in  New  York  City  until  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  and  then,  for  a  short  period,  assisted  his  father, 
at  that  time  engineer  in  the  old  Leonard  Street  Sugar  House.  Dur- 
ing the  serving  of  liis  apprenticeship  he  attended  night  school  at 
Cooper  Union,  and  following  its  completion  became  engineer  at 
Robert  Mavcht'r'.s  picture-frame  fiictoiy  in  Twenty-sixth  Street. 
While  cmployi'il  iu  that  capacity,  in  1861,  be  made  the  first  Pick- 
ering governor,  which  was  placed  on  a  Fiahkill  Landing  engine, 
the  one  giving  power  to  the  factory.  His  father  at  this  time  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  tea  store,  and  for  a  time  the  manufacture  of 
these  governors  was  cairied  on  by  the  inventor  himself,  on  a  foot- 
lathe,  in  tlie  roar  of  thu  store. 
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In  1866  the  father  and  uncle  of  his  wife  famished  money  with 
wliich  to  establish  a  shop  for  their  mannfactare,  in  Greene  Street. 
Soon  after,  his  father-in-law  withdrawing,  Mr.  Pickering  formed  a 
partnership  witli  Mr.  John  P.  Davis  (an  uncle  of  his  wife),  under 
the  firm  name  of  Pickering  &  Davis.  They  continued  in  business 
together  for  ten  years  (the  early  velocipedes  being  largely  made 
by  them),  and  in  1870  moved  to  Portland,  Conn.,  and  built  a  shop 
and  foundry  at  that  place.  Mr.  Davis  retired  from  the  business 
in  1877,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Hall  purchased  a  majority  intarest  in 
the  firm,  which  was  then  called^ T.  R  Pickering  &  Co.  This  part- 
nership continued  until  1S88,  when  the  Pickering  Governor  Com- 
pany was  incorporated,  the  proprietorial  interests  remaining  the 
same  save  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  shares  by  Mr.  Richard  H. 
Pascall,  who  had  been  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the 
factor}'.  Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Pickering*s  death  there  was  no 
further  change  in  the  business,  except  in  the  acquirement  of  a 
small  interest  by  Mr.  Stephen  H.  Hall,  secretary  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Pickering  was  president  of  the  corporation,  though  taking  no 
active  part  in  its  management. 

His  public  life  consisted  for  the  greater  part  in  his  connection 
with  the  different  expositions  held  throughout  the  world,  com- 
mencing with  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  where  he  had  charge 
of  some  of  the  mechanical  exhibits.  In  Vienna,  in  1873,  he  was 
assistant  to  the  commissioner,  and  had  charge  of  the  Machinery 
Department  (for  the  United  States) ;  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  he 
was  agent  for  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  in  Paris,  in  1878,  he  was 
assistant  to  the  commissioner,  and  had  charge  of  American 
machineiy ;  and  at  Melbourne,  in  1882,  he  acted  as  agent  of  the 
United  States.  For  these  services  he  received  generous  and 
valuable  testimonials. 

Ho  was  for  years  universally  respected  in  the  town  of  Portland 
as  one  of  its  most  prominent  citizens,  and  his  death  Avill  be  very 
greatly  felt  in  that  community.  He  had  never  taken  any  special 
interest  in  politics,  but  in  November,  1894,  was  nominated  and 
elected  senator  from  the  Twenty-second  District  of  Connecticut, 
taking  his  seat  on  January  9,  1895,  and  fulfilling  his  duties  in  that 
eajmcity  up  to  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  from 
the  beginning,  and  contributed  some  valuable  matter  toitsTVan^ 
arflo)}.s.  His  death  occurred  just  at  the  close  of  a  tVo  years' 
term  of  olKcic;  as  vice-president  of  the  Society. 
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Mr.  Pickering  was  twice  married.  lie  had  two  children  by  his 
first  wife,  both  of  whom  died  before  him.  His  aecoDd  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  mBrried  in  1859,  and  one  grandson  alone  survive 
him. 

CHARLES   E.    LIPB. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Lipe,  who  joined  the  Society  as  a  member  on 
June  13,  1883,  was  boru  at  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  on  March  *20,  1831. 
and  died  at  his  home  in  Syracuse,  after  a  brief  illness,  on  March 
17,  1896.  His  preparation  for  entering  college  was  gained  in  the 
common  school  and  at  the  seminary  in  liis  native  village,  and 
snch  as  s  farmer's  sou  can  acquire  at  home;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  six  hundred  who  entered  Cornell  University  at  its  opening  in 
1868.  His  course  was  that  known  then  as  "  Mechanic  Arts,"  and 
although  he  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineei-ing  in 
1873,  the  course  was  originally  designed  to  be,  and  was,  iu  a  great 
measure,  a  practical  one. 

Being  possessed  ot  the  rare  combination  of  a  mechanical  mind 
and  a  commercial  one,  his  every  move  in  study  and  work,  inven- 
tion and  design,  partook  of  the  practical.  Prom  some  cause  one 
of  the  first  machines  set  at  work  at  the  university  was  a  Brown 
&  Sharpe  milling  macliiue,  and  iu  hia  work,  which  was  usually 
experimental,  his  sole  machine  tools  were  a  milling  machine  and 
foot  lathe  ;  and  horn  thu  t^rst.  day  of  his  mechanical  experience  to 
the  last,  where  the  first  tliought  of  other  mechanics  would  be, 
"  What  part  of  this  can  I  do  in  the  lathe?  "  with  Mr,  Lipe  the 
question  was.  What  part  of  this  can  I  do  with  a  milling  machine? 
and  ten  or  lifteeu  years  before  others  seemed  to  realize  the  fact, 
or  while  others  insisted  that  the  milling  machine  was  adapted  to 
small  work  and  not  to  large,  his  frequent  remark  was,  "  That  no  one 
knew,  because  no  one  liad  ever  built  a  milling  machine  for  large 
work."  While  he  became  known  to  the  meciianics  of  the  country 
tlirough  his  milling  machine,  his  firet  work  after  leaving  the 
imiversily  was  with  the  civil  engineers  on  the  U.  I.  <t  E.  B.R., 
afterwards  with  the  Bradley  Company  of  Syracuse  and  the  Bemiug- 
ton  Com})any  of  Ilion,  perfecting  the  Spooner  Water  Metei',  and 
its  Foundry  Moulding  Machines  for  its  manufacture. 

He  was  then  engaged  for  several  years  in  the  inventing,  build- 
ing, and  introducing  braom-making  machineiy,  Iiaving  invented 
the  first  successful  machine  tor  sewing  brooms,  during  which  time 
he  located  his  shop  in  Syracuse,  and  devised,  among  other  things, 
the  milling  machine  known  by  his  name. 
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While  Mr.  Lipe  did  not  possess  the  faculty  of  turning  the 
baser  metals  into  gold,  he  was  the  prime  factor  in  taming  the 
crude  invention  of  others  into  working  machines.  The  Marvin 
Electric  Rock  Drill,  The  iloyer  Hub  Boring  Machine,  The  Engel- 
berg  Rico  and  Coffee  HuUer,  and  other  Syracuse  industries  owe 
their  su(^cess  to  his  mechanical  skill,  and  the  far  more  rare  quality, 
that  of  machine  designer. 

He  died  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  broad 
field  of  work  in  anticipation.  He  had  the  designs  partly  devel- 
oped for  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  milling  machine  for  large 
work,  with  features  as  original  in  conception  as  the  machine  was 
to  be  unique  in  size. 

JOHN   H.    WEBSTER. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Webster  is  deeply  felt.  The 
story  of  his  life  is  marked  by  youthful  determination,  ability,  and 
actual  accomplishment.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1860.  At 
the  nge  of  fourteen  years  he  commenced  his  mechanical  career, 
having  graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Medford,  Mass.,  the 
year  previous.  He  first  spent  about  four  years  in  a  machine 
shop,  then  a  year  at  patteni-making,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
was  a  member  of  a  firm  of  pattern-makers.  At  twenty  he  was  in 
charge  of  works  manufacturing  artificial  stone.  A  few  years  were 
then  spent  in  designing  and  building  general  machinery,  after 
which  he  was  made  chief  draftsman  at  the  Standard  Sugar 
Refinery  of  Boston.  He  was  assistant  superintendent  three 
years,  then  superintendent  until  the  formation  of  the  .American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  of  which  he  was  made  superintending 
and  constructing  engineer,  holding  that  position  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

He  joined  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion in  January,  18:^2.  Ho  was  on  the  Board  of  Government 
three  years,  and  at  the  exhibition  in  1887  acted  as  assistant 
to  the  manager,  ]\[r.  Haynes.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
AiiKirican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  May,  1885. 

His  devotion  to  the  interests  committed  to  his  charge  was 
incessant  and  unremitting.  He  was  a  noble  example  of  sterling 
nianliQod,  faithful  to  every  trust,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

He  died  in  New  York,  after  a  brief  illness,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five  years.  His  funeral  services  were  held  at  his  residence  in 
Roxbury,  Mass.     His  father  and  one  son  survive  him. 
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EDWARD   CLEMENT   FRENCH, 
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Mr.  French  was  born  February  IS,  185S,  in  Bei^en,  N.  J.  He 
prepared  himself  for  hip  life  work  by  special  courses  in  chemistry 
at  Harvard  College  aiitl  at  Worcester  Institute  in  1882-83,  and  in 
the  latter  year  became  assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Deseronto  Chemical  Works,  and  afterwards  manager,  making  a 
specialty  of  the  distillation  of  wood,  the  manufacture  of  acetic 
acid,  the  acetates,  wood  alcohol,  etc.,  and  also  superintending  the 
Deseronto  Gas  Company,  which  was  owned  by  the  Rathbuu 
Company  of  Deseronto.  The  planniug  and  superintending  of  the 
plant  and  buildings  for  these  two  undertakings  were  almost 
entirely  the  work  of  Mr.  French,  He  became  conueoted  with  the 
Society  at  the  Erie  meeting,  in  May,  1889,  and  died  April  19, 
1S95,  after  nearly  two  years  of  failing  health,  as  a  consequence 
of  consumption. 

ARTHUi!   MKLI.E-V   WEI.LINOTON, 

Mr.  Wellington  was  born  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  December  20,  ' 
1847.  He  graduated  in  ISiiS  from  tbe  Boston  Latin  School,  and 
for  three  j'ears  was  apjjrenticed  as  an  articled  student  to  Mr. 
John  B.  Henek,  of  Boston,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the 
Ilandhooh  for  Enyincti's.  He  passed  an  examination  for  the 
navy  as  assistant  engineer,  but  was  never  assigned  to  duty,  by 
reason  of  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  From  ISliS  to  1873  he  was 
engaged  in  railway  work,  in  which  his  principal  reputation  was 
won.  In  187S  he  became  principal  assistant  to  Mr.  Charles 
Latimer,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio  liailway,  and  it  was  in  the  summer  of  that  year  that,  by  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Cliarles  Paine,  Ciiiet  Engineer  and  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  BaUroad,  Mr. 
Wellington  was  enabled  to  make  an  extended  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  resistance  of  rolling  stock,  and  also  npoD  journal 
friction.  From  1881  to  188+  he  was  engineer,  first,  of  the  Mexi- 
can National  Railway,  and  later  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway. 
Mr.  Wellington,  however,  has  been  most  widely  known  from 
liis  connection  with  t]ie  literary  side  of  engineering.  His  first 
book,  issued  in  1874,  entitled  The  Comjndation  of  Em-tfncar'k 
fi-cm  Dhiijr'nun.  was  succeeded  by  his  monumental  volume  upon 
the  E<-"riin,/i<:  Tlicur;/  if  the  Location  of  Railways.  This  whs 
developed  from  a  sei-ies  of   articles  in  the  Jiailroad  Oasctte  in 
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l'^7<)  into  a  small  duodecimo  in  1877,  aud  iu  1887  the  lai^er  and 
more  comprehensive  second  edition  redeemed  the  promise  of  the 
earlier  one,  which  was  itself  an  achievement  In  1834,  upon  his 
return  from  Mexico,  Mr.  Wellington  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  linUi'iHul  Gazette,  and  in  1887  he  became  part  owner  and  one 
of  the  editoi^s  of  Emjineerlmj  Xeios^  combining  with  the  duty 
occasional  service  as  consulting  engineer  upon  important  work& 
Ht;  connected  himself  with  this  Society  in  1889,  although  his 
|)nnci]ml  professional  interest  lay  in  the  field  of  civil  engineering. 
Mr.  Wellinjxton  was  a  man  of  indomitable  energy,  and  with  a 
physique  wliich  he  seemed  to  be  able  to  strain  without  injury  far 
beyond  tlie  limits  ])ermitted  to  most  persons.  His  industry  was 
tremendous,  but  his  devotion  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  a 
sp('cial  niecliauical  problem  resulted  ultimately  in  his  being  com- 
] Jelled,  iu  1894,  to  abandon  his  work  for  a  trip  to  Europe.  After 
:l  succt'ssful  operation  in  May,  he  died  of  heart  failure,  May  16, 
1895. 

WILIJS  r.   JONES. 

Mr.  Jones  entered  the  profession  of  mechanical  engineering 
through  the  practical  side.  He  began  his  apprenticeship  at  the 
Cha])man  Valve  Com]>any  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  served  as 
journeyman  and  tool-maker  for  nine  years  with  New  Eng- 
land firms  engaged  in  manufacturing  of  steam  and  hydraulic 
machinery.  Going  West,  he  entered  the  Rose  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  first  as  workman,  rising  to  foreman, 
and  later  to  become  instructor;  from  thence  he  moved  to 
Cincinnati,  and  engaged  with  Lodge,  Barker  &  Co.,  the  Universal 
lladial  Drill  Comi)any,  and  as  superintendent  of  the  firm  P.  G, 
March  V.V:  Co.  At  the  time  he  connected  himself  with  the  Society 
at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  in  1887,  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
Jones  k  Bogers,  of  the  latter  city,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
iu  various  individual  relations  in  different  cities.  Failing  health 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  old  home  in  Massachusetts,  and  he 
died  at  Barnstable,  August  19,  1805. 

HAl.Pll    llAKT   TWEDDELL. 

^[r.  Tweddoll  is  best  known  in  America  for  the  active  part  he 
has  taken  among  the  English  tool-builders  in  the  development  of 
liy(h'auli(;  tools,  lie  was  born  at  South  Shields,  in  England,  May 
!i5.  1842,  and  was  at  fii-st  prepared  at  school  for  the  Boyal  Military 
A(!ademy  at  Woolwich.      His  strong  mechanical  bent  led  to  his 
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abandoning  a  military  career,  and  he  became  an  Eippreutice  nitli 
RAW.  Hawthorn,  at  Newcastle.  Hia  first  patent,  in  1S63,  for  a 
hydraulic  tube  fixer,  was  takeu  while  articled  in  the  shop. 

The  first  hydraulic  riveter  was  begun  iu  1S65,  when  the 
increasing  steam  pressures  in  use  at  sea  made  increased  diffi- 
cully  in  working  with  the  thicker  plates.  Thi.s  first  machine 
operated  with  a  pressure  of  1,500  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  did 
the  work  at  about  one-aeveutli  the  cost  of  the  previous  hand- 
work. This  machine  hud  a  sinall  accumulator,  which  fell  with 
each  stroke  of  the  lever,  jiroduciug  an  intensified  pressure  at  the 
moment  of  tightest  closure.  It  has  been  estimated  that  these 
hydraulic  riveters  are  couaiderable  factors  in  the  increiiee  of 
pressures  within  the  last  thirty  years  from  40  to  200  pounds  of 
working  pressure.  In  1871  Mr.  Tweddell  desigued  bia  portable 
riveter,  and  from  1873  forward  much  of  the  largest  and  heaviest 
riveted  work  on  bridges  has  been  done  by  his  machines  or  their 
derivatives,  A  writer  in  L'.niihjn  Engineei'i'ng  says  that  a  speed 
of  20  rivets  per  minute  can  be  obtained,  and  5,000  in  9J  hours, 
on  straight  work,  or  a  steady  average  of  from  1,800  to  2,000  in 
irregular  work,  with  a  saving  of  from  60  to  60  per  cent,  over 
hand  work. 

The  hydraulic  system  extended  itself  in  lfi76  to  the  shipyards 
in  France,  to  the  locomotive  and  railway  shops  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  hits  served  as  suggestions  for  much  of  the  hydraulic 
machinery  constnicted  iu  America. 

Mr.  Tweddell  received  the  Telford  medal  from  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain  for  his  j.iaper  on  hydraulic 
tools  and  appliances,  and  the  Bessemer  premium  and  the  medal 
from  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
iu  Paris  in  1878,  and  his  last  honor  was  the  John  Scott  medal 
from  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  at  the  Chicago  Convention  in  1893,  and  was 
connected  also  with  the  engineering  societies  of  his  own  country 
and  of  France.     He  died  September  3,  1895. 
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